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FOREWORD 


The commentaries of Dr. John Eadie are their own best recommendation. In 
his day his name was a household word in Scotland. He contributed greatly to 
the elevating and enriching of the common life of the people by this own 
ministry and example. And through his teaching, he edified and enhanced the 
lives of those who, in time, would minister the Word of God to the congregations 
throughout the Bristish Isles. 

John Eadie (1810-1876) was born in Alva, Stirlingshire, Scotland. His father, 
a widower, had married for the second time when nearly seventy. John was the 
only child of this union to survive infancy. He was encouraged in his studies by 
both his parents, and in due course enrolled in the University of Glasgow. In 
spite of severe financial restrictions he distinguished himself as a student and 
upon graduation was ordained into the ministry. He became the pastor of a 
large city congregation and there developed an awareness of the needs of 
people. He continued to serve as a pastor for forty-one years, and the ability to 
touch the heart of the man-in-the-street never left him. 

By the time Eadie was twenty-eight, he was lecturing part-time in Hebrew at 
Anderson’s College, Glasgow. Then, while still in his early thirties, he was 
installed as chairman of the Department of Biblical Literature in the Divinity 
Hall of the University of Glasgow. His duties as professor were now added to 
his pastoral ministry. 

John Eadie’s vast learning earned him the recognition of his colleagues, and 
in 1844 he was honored with the Doctor of Laws degree by the University of 
Glasgow. A few years later, in 1850, he received the Doctor of Divinity degree 
honoris causa from the University of St. Andrews. 

In commenting on Dr. Eadie’s many books one biographer wrote: 

. . . [his] works were the result of much scholarly labour, the basis of 
the commentary being made on the grammatical structure of the 
Greek words, and the exegetical skill of the commentator applied to 
ascertain the precise meaning of the [biblical] writer. 

In his exegetical commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, Dr. Eadie 
sets out to ‘‘give a concise and full exposition . . . [and] exhibit the mind and 
meaning of the apostle, not only by a scientific analysis of his language but also 
by a careful delineation of the logical connection and sequence of his thoughts:’ 
Ephesians was first published in 1854. It was followed by commentaries on 
Colossians in 1856, Philippians in 1857 and Galatians in 1869. Thessalonians 
was published post-humously. 

Of all the distinguished men of his age, John Eadie left to posterity one of the 
strongest and most vivid impressions of godly scholarship in the service of the 
church. We welcome the reprinting of this fine work. 


Cyril J. Barber 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


THE following pages are an attempt to give a concise 
but full Exposition of the Epistle of Paul to the 
Ephesians. My object has been to exhibit the mind 
and meaning of the apostle, not only by a scientific 
analysis of his language, but also by a careful delinea- 
tion of the logical connection and sequence of his 
thoughts. Mere verbal criticism or detached annota- 
tion upon the various words by themselves and in 
succession is a defective course, inasmuch as it may 
leave the process of mental operation on the part of 
the inspired writer wholly untraced in its links and 
involutions. On the other hand, the sense is not to be 
lazily or abruptly grasped at, but to be patiently 
detected in its most delicate shades and aspects, by the 
precise investigation of every vocable. As the smaller 
lines of the countenance give to its larger features their 
special and distinctive expression, so the minuter 
particles and prepositions give an individuality of 
shape and complexion to the more prominent terms of 
a sentence or paragraph. In this spirit philology has 
been kept in subordination to exegesis, and gram- 
matical inquiry has been made subservient to the 


development of idea and argument. 
a 
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At the same time, and so far as I am aware, I have 
neglected no available help from any quarter or in 
any language. The Greek Fathers have been often 
referred to, the Syriac, Coptic, and Gothic versions 
are occasionally quoted, and the most recent German 
commentators have been examined without partiality 
or prejudice. Though agreeing in so many views with 
Olshausen, Meyer, Harless, Stier, and Tischendorf, yet 
there are many points in connection with the text, 
literature, exegesis, and theology of the epistle, on 
which I am forced to differ from one or all of them, 
and in such cases I have always endeavoured to 
“render a reason.” Perhaps some may think that too 
many authorities are now and then adduced, but the 
method has at least this advantage, that if names be of 
any value at all, they receive their full complement in 
such an enumeration ; and should the opinion of any 
of them be adopted, it is seen at once that I do not 
claim the paternity, but avoid equally the charge of 
plagiarism, and disavow the awkward honour of origin- 
ality for a borrowed or repeated interpretation. On 
many an important and doubtful clause the various 
opinions are arranged under distinct and separate 
heads, showing at once what had been done 
already for its elucidation, and what is attempted in 
the present volume. Not that I have merely com- 
piled a synopsis, for it is humbly hoped that the 
reader will find everywhere the living fruits of 
personal and independent thought and _ research. 
Sometimes when the truth, which I suppose to 
have been delivered by the apostle, is one which has 
been either misunderstood or rejected, a few paragraphs 
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have been added, more for illustration than defence. 
Perhaps, indeed, I may not be wholly free from the 
same weakness which I have found in others; yet I 
fondly trust that my own theological system has not 
led me to seek polemical assistance by any inordinate 
strain or pressure on peculiar idioms or expressions. It 
is error and impiety too, to seek to take more out of 
Scripture than the Holy Spirit has put into it. As the 
commentator neither creates nor invents the grammar 
of the language which he is expounding, I have invari- 
ably quoted the best authorities, when any special 
usage is concerned, so that no linguistic canon or 
principle is left to the support of mere assertion. The 
lamps which have guided me I have thus left burning, 
for the benefit of those who may come after me in the 
hope of finding additional ore in the same precious and 
unexhausted mine. Will it bespeak any indulgence 
simply to hint that the work has been composed amidst 
the continuous and absorbing duties of a numerous city 
charge, and will it be thought out of place to add, that 
the Christian ministry has a relation to all the churches, 
as well as to an individual congregation? In the hope, 
in fine, that it may contribute in some degree to the 
study and enjoyment of one of the great apostle’s 
richest letters, the book is humbly commended to the 
Divine blessing. 


CAMBRIDGE STREET, GLASGOW, 
October 1853. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


In preparing this second Edition, the entire matter of 
the first has been very thoroughly revised, in many 
parts curtailed, and in many sections altered and 
enlarged. Some opinions have been modified, a few 
revoked, and others defended. Grammatical investi- 
gations have been more accurately, because more 
formally stated, and that with uniform care and pre- 
cision. While the main features of the work remain 
the same, the minor improvements and changes may be 
found on almost every page. No pains have been 
spared and no time has been grudged in remedying the 
unavoidable defects of a first edition, which was a’so 
a first attempt in exegetical authorship. I have 
refused no light from any quarter, and have always 
cheerfully yielded to superior argument. For I have 
no desire but, with all the helps in my power, and ever 
in dependence on Him who guides into all truth, to 
gain a clear insight into the apostle’s mind, and to give 
an honest and full exposition of it. Whether, or to 
what extent, my desires have been realized, others 
must judge. My best thanks are due to Robert Black, 
M.A., student of Theology, for his care in reading the 
sheets, and his labour in compiling the index. 


13 LANSDOWNE CRESUENT, GLAsGow, 
february 1861, 


THE LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE. 


I.—EPHESUS, AND THE PLANTING OF A CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
IN IES 


EPHESUS, constituted the capital of proconsular Asia! in 
B.C. 129, had been the scene of successful labour on the part 
of the apostle. On his first and hurried visit to it, during his 
second missionary tour, his earnest efforts among his country- 
men made such an impression and created such a spirit of 
inquiry, that they besought him to prolong his sojourn. Acts 
xvill. 19-21. But the pressing obligation of a religious vow 
compelled his departure, and he “sailed from Ephesus” under 
the promise of a speedy return, but left behind him Priscilla 
and Aquila, with whom the Alexandrian Apollos was soon 
associated. On his second visit, during his third missionary 
circuit, he stayed for at least two years and three months, or 
three years, as he himself names the term in his parting 
address at Miletus. Acts xx. 51. The apostle felt that 
Ephesus was a centre of vast influence—a key to the western 
provinces of Asia Minor. In writing from this city to the 
church at Corinth, when he speaks of his resolution to remain 
in it, he gives as his reason—“for a great door and effectual 
is opened unto me.” 1 Cor xvi. 9. The gospel seems to have 
spread with rapidity, not only among the native citizens of 
Ephesus, but among the numerous strangers who landed on 
the quays of the Panormus and crowded its streets. It was 
the highway into Asia from Rome; its ships traded with the 
ports of Greece, Egypt, and the Levant;”? and the Jonian 
cities poured their inquisitive population into it at its great 
annual festival in honour of Diana. Ephesus had been visited 


1 Linquantur Phrygii—ad claras Asie volemus urbes. Catullus, Hpig. xlvi. 
2 Strabo, xiv. vol. iii. ed. Kramer, Berlin, 1848 ; Cellarius, Wotitic, ii. 80. 
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by many illustrious men, and on very different errands. It 
had passed through many vicissitudes in earlier times, and 
had through its own capricious yacillations been pillaged by 
the armies of rival conquerors in succession ; but it was now 
to experience a greater revolution, for no blood was spilt, and 
at the hands of a mightier hero, for truth was his only weapon. 
Cicero is profuse in his compliments to the Ephesians for the 
welcome which they gave him as he landed at their harbour 
on his progress to his government of Cilicia (Zp. ad Att. v. 13); 
but the Christian herald met with no such ovation when he 
entered their city. So truculent and unscrupulous was the 
opposition which he at last encountered, that he tersely styles 
it “fighting with wild beasts at Ephesus,” and a tumultuous 
and violent outrage which endangered his life hastened his 
ultimate departure. Scipio, on the eve of the battle of Phar- 
salia, had threatened to take possession of the vast sums 
hoarded up in the temple of Diana, and Mark Antony had 
exacted a nine years’ tax in a two years’ payment ;* but Paul 
and his colleagues were declared on high authority “not to be 
robbers of churches:” for their object was to give and not to 
extort, yea, as he affirms, to circulate among the Gentiles “the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.” The Ephesians had prided 
themselves in Alexander, a philosopher and mathematician, 
and they fondly surnamed him the “ Light;” but his teaching 
had left the city in such spiritual gloom, that the apostle was 
obliged to say to them——“ ye were sometimes darkness; ” and 
himself was the first unshaded luminary that rose on the 
benighted province. The poet Hipponax was born at Ephesus, 
but his caustic style led men to call him o quxpos, “the bitter,” 
and one of his envenomed sayings was, “ There are two happy 
days in a man’s life, the one when he gets his wife, and the 
other when he buries her.” How unlike the genial soul of 
him of Tarsus, whose spirit so often dissolved in tears, and 
who has in “the well-couched words” of this epistle honoured, 
hallowed, and blessed. the nuptial bond! The famed painter 
Parrhasius, another boast of the Ionian capital, has indeed 


? Article ‘‘ Ephesus,” Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography ; 
Perry, De Rebus Ephesiorum, Gottingen, 1887 ; or the full and interesting work 
of Guhl—Ephesiaca : Scripsit Ernestus Guhl, Phil. Dr. Berolini, 1843 ; Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, Art. ‘‘ Ephesus.” 
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received the high praises of Pliny (Hist. Nat. 35, 9) and 
Quintilian, for his works suggested “certain canons of 
proportion,” and he has been hailed as a lawgiver in his art; 
but his voluptuous and self-indulgent habits were only equalled 
by his proverbial arrogance and conceit, for he claimed to be 
the recipient of Divine communications. Jnstitut. xii. 10. 
On the other hand, the apostle possessed a genuine revelation 
from on high—no dim and dreary impressions, but lofty, 
glorious, and distinct intuitiqns; nay, his writings contain the 
germs of ethics and legislation for the world: but all the 
while he rated himself so low, that his self-denial was on a 
level with his humility, for he styles himself, in his letter to 
the townsmen of Parrhasius, “less than the least of all saints.” 
During his abode at Ephesus, the apostle prosecuted his 
work with peculiar skill and tact. The heathen forms of 
worship were not vulgarly attacked and abused, but the truth 
in Jesus was earnestly and successfully demonstrated and 
carried to many hearts; so that when the triumph of the 
gospel was so soon felt in the diminished sale of silver shrines, 
the preachers of a spiritual creed were formally absolved from 
the political crime of being “blasphemers of the goddess.” 
The toil of the preacher was incessant. He taught “ publicly 
and from house to house.” Acts xx. 20. He went forth 
“bearing precious seed, weeping;” for “day and night” he 
warned them “with tears.” Acts xx. 31. What ardour, 
earnestness, and intense aspiration; what a profound agitation 
of regrets and longings stirred him when “with many tears” 
he testified “ both to the Jews and also to the Greeks repent- 
ance toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ”! 
By his assiduous labours the apostle founded and built up a 
large and prosperous church. The fierce and prolonged oppo- 
sition which he encountered from “ many adversaries” (1 Cor. 
xvi. 9), and the trials which befell him through “the lying in 
wait of the Jews” (Acts xx. 19), grieved, but did not alarm, 
his dauntless heart. The school of Tyrannus’ became the 
scene of daily instruction and argument, and amidst the bitter 
railing and maledictions of the Jews, the masses of the heathen 


1 For various opinions about Tyrannus, see Witsius, Afeletemeta Leidensia, § 
viii, 8; Suidas, sub voce; Neander, Pflanzung, i. 359; Vitringa, de Vet. Synag. 
p. 137. 
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population were reached, excited, and brought within the circle 
of evangelical influence. During this interval the new religion 
was also carried through the province, the outlying hamlets 
were visited, and the Ionian towns along the banks of the 
Cayster, over the defiles of Mount Tmolus, and up the valley 
of the Meander, felt the power of the gospel; the rest of the 
“seven churches” were planted or watered, and “all they 
which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus.” 
Demetrius excited the alarm of his guild by the constrained 
admission—*“ Moreover, ye see and hear that not alone at 
Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia—ovyeddv aaons Tis 
*Acias—this Paul hath. persuaded and turned away much 
people.” Acts xix. 26. 

The eloquence of the apostle was powerfully aided at this 
crisis by his miracles—6évvapers od Tas Tuyovoas. Surprising 
results sprang from the slightest contact with the wonder- 
worker; diseases fled at the approach of light articles of 
dress as the symbols or conductors of Divine power; and the 
evil spirits, formally acknowledging his supremacy, quailed 
before him, and were ejected from the possessed.. These 
miracles, as has been well remarked, were of a kind eal- 
culated to suppress and bring into contempt the magical 
pretensions for which Ephesus was so famous. None of the 
Ephesian arts were employed. No charm was needed; no 
mystic scroll or engraven hieroglyph; there was no repetition 
of uncouth syllables, no elaborate initiation into any occult 
and intricate science by means of expensive books; but shawls 
and aprons—oovéddpia 1) o1ucxivOca—were the easy and expe- 
ditious vehicles of healing agency. The superstitious “cha- 
racters ”"—’Egéova ypdupata, so famous as popular amulets in 
the Eastern world, and which the Megalobyzi (Hesychius, sub 
voce) and Melissz, the priests and priestesses of Artemis, had 
so carefully patronized—were shown by the contrast to be 
the most useless and stupid empiricism. Some wandering 
Jewish exorcists—a class which was common among the 
“ dispersion ”——attempted an imitation of one of the miracles, 
and used the name of Jesus as a charm.. But the demoniac 
regarded such arrogant quackery as an insult, and took 
immediate vengeance on the impostors. This sudden and 
signal defeat of the seven sons of Sceva produced a deep and 
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general sensation among the Jews and Greeks, and “the 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified.” Nay more, the 
followers of magic felt themselves so utterly exposed and out- 
done, that they “confessed and showed their deeds.” They 
were forced to bow to a higher power, and acknowledge that 
their “curious arts ”—ra srep/epya—were mere pretence and 
delusion. Books containing the description of the secret power 
and application of such a talisman, must have been eagerly 
sought and highly prized. Those who possessed them now 
felt their entire worthlessness, and, convinced of the inutility 
and sin of studying them or even keeping them, gathered them 
and burnt them “ before all men ”—an open act of homage to 
the new and mighty power which Christianity had established 
among them. The smoke and flame of those rolls were a 
sacrificial desecration to Artemis—worse and more alarming 
than the previous burning of her temple by the madman 
Herostratus.. The numerous and costly books were then reck- 
oned up in price, and their aggregate value was found to be 
above two thousand pounds sterling—dpyupiov pupiddas trévte. 
The sacred historian, after recording so decided a triumph, 
adds with hearty emphasis—‘ so mightily grew the word of 
God and prevailed.” Acts xix. 20. 

But “no small stir”—rapayos ov« odyos—was made by 
the progress of Christianity and its victorious hostility to magic 
and idolatry: The temple of Diana or the oriental Artemis 
had long been regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 
The city claimed the title of vewxdpos, a title which, meaning 
originally “ temple-sweeper,” was regarded at length as the 
highest honour, and often engraved on the current coinage. 
Guhl; p: 124; Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii. p. 76. The 
town-clerk artfully introduced the mention of this dignity 
into the commencement of his speech, for though all the 
Tonic Hellenes claimed an interest in the temple, and it was 
often named 6 ris "Actas vacos, yet Ephesus enjoyed the 
special function of being the guardian or sacristan of the 
edifice. The Ephesians were quite fanatical in their admira- 
tion and wardenship of the magnificent Ionic colonnades.’ 
The quarries of Mount Prion had supplied the marble; the 


1 The asylum afforded by the temple—impunitas asyla statuendi—led to great 
abuses—interfering with the regular course of justice; and in the reign of 
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art and wealth of Ephesian citizens and the jewellery of 
Ephesian ladies had been plentifully contributed for its 
adornment; its hundred and twenty-seven graceful columns, 
some of them richly carved and coloured, were each the gift 
of a king; its doors, ceiling, and staircase were formed 
respectively of cypress, cedar, and vine-wood; it had an altar 
by Praxiteles and a picture by Apelles; and in its coffers 
reposed no little of the opulence of Western Asia. Thus 
Xenophon deposited in it the tithe—rjv Sexarnv—which had 
been set apart at Athens from the sale of slaves at Cerasus. 
Anab. v. 34, A many-breasted idol of wood,’ rude as an 
African fetich, was worshipped in its shrine, in some portion 
of which a meteoric stone may have been inserted, the token of 
its being “ the image that fell from Jupiter ”"—rod dco7rerobs.” 
Still further, a flourishing trade was carried on in the manu- 
facture of silver shrines—vao/—or models of a portion of 
the temple. These are often referred to by ancient writers, 
and as few strangers seem to have left Ephesus without such 
a memorial of their visit, this artistic “ business brought no 
small gain to the craftsmen.” But the spread of Christianity 
was fast destroying such gross and material superstition and 
idolatry, for one of its first lessons was, as Demetrius rightly 
declared—‘“ they be no gods which are made with hands.” 
The shrewd craftsman summoned together his brethren of the 
same occupation—reyvira, épydtav—laid the matter before 
them, represented the certain ruin of their manufacture, and 
the speedy extinction of the worship of Diana of Ephesus. 
The trade was seized with a panic, and raised the uproarious 
shout—‘“Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” “The whole 
city was filled with confusion.” A mob was gathered and 
seemed on-the eve of effecting what Demetrius contemplated, 
the expulsion or assassination of the apostle and his coadjutors 
by lawless violence, so that no one could be singled out or 
punished for the outrage. It would seem, too, that this tumult 
took place at that season of the year—the month of May, 


Tiberius that city was heard by its delegates—legati—before the Roman senate 
in defence of the sacredness of the edifice: —Tacitus, Anna. iii, 60, 

1 MoAtuarror—multimammiam, Jerome, Procm. in Ep. ad Ephes. 

* Creuzer, Symbolik, ii. 118; Euripides, Jphig. in Taur. 977; Ovid, Fasti, 
iii. 72; Dionys. Halicar. ii, 71. 
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sacred to Diana, the period of the Pan-Ionic games—when 
a vast concourse of strangers had crowded into Ephesus, so 
that the masses were the more easily alarmed and collected. 
The émeute was so sudden, that “the most part knew not 
wherefore they had come together.” As usual on such occa- 
sions in the Greek cities, the rush was to the theatre, to re- 
ceive information of the cause and character of the outbreak. 
(Theatrum ubi consultare mos est. Tacitus, Hist. ii. 80.) Two 
of Paul’s companions were seized by the crowd, and the apostle, 
who had escaped, would himself have very willingly gone 
in—els roy 8uov—and faced the angry and clamorous rabble, 
if the disciples, seconded by some of the Asiarchs or presidents 
of the games, who befriended him, had not prevented him. A 
Jew named Alexander, probably the “coppersmith,” and, as 
a Jew, well known to be an opponent of idolatry, strove to 
address the meeting—darroroyeioBar td Syuw—-probably to 
vindicate his own race, who had been long settled in Ephesus, 
from being the cause of the disturbance, and to cast all the 
blame upon the Christians. But his appearance was the signal 
for renewed clamour, and for two hours the theatre resounded 
with the fanatical yell—“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 
The town-clerk or recorder+—ypaypatevs—a magistrate of high 
standing and multifarious and responsible functions in these 
cities, had the dexterity to pacify and dismiss the rioters, first, 
by an ingenious admixture of flattery, and thén by sound legal 
advice, telling them that the law was open, that the great 
Ephesian assize was going on—dyopato. d&yovtar—and that all 
charges might be formally determined before the sitting tri- 
bunal—“ and there are deputies—xal dv@vratoi eiow; while 
other matters might be determined—ev 7@ evvoum éxxrAnoia— 
in the lawful assembly.” Such a scene could not fail to excite 
more inquiry into the principles of the new religion, and bring 
more converts within its pale. The Divine traveller imme- 
diately afterwards left the city. After visiting Greece, he sailed 
for Jerusalem, and touching at Miletus, he sent for the presby- 
ters of the Ephesian church, and delivered to them the solemn 
parting charge recorded in Acts xx, 18-35. 
1 Conybeate and Howson, vol. ii. pp. 80, 81. 
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IIl.—TITLE AND DESTINATION OF THE EPISTLE. 


It can surely be no matter of wonder that the apostle should 
afterwards correspond with a community which had such an 
origin and history as the church of Christ in Ephesus.’ 
We cannot sympathize with Conybeare in his remark, that 
it “is a mysterious dispensation of Providence” that Paul’s 
epistle to the metropolitan church at Ephesus “should not 
have been preserved to us.”” For we believe that it has been 
preserved, and that we have it rightly named in the present 
canon of the New Testament. And such is the general testi- 
mony of the early church. 

Great stress cannot be laid on the evidence of Ignatius. 
In the twelfth chapter of his own epistle to the Ephesians, 
according to the longer reading, there is no distinct reference 
to the Pauline epistle, though there is a high probability of it ; 
but there is an allusion to the apostle, and an intimation that 
év Taon émuotoAH——“ in the whole epistle,” he makes mention 
of them. But in the briefer form of the Ignatian composition 
—that found in a Syriac, version—the entire chapter, with the 
one before and after it, is left -out, and, according to the high 
authority of Bunsen * and Cureton,‘ they are all three decidedly 
spurious. . Yet even in the Syriac version the diction is taken, 
to a great extent, from the canonical book. . It abounds in 
such resemblauces, that one cannot help thinking that Igna- 
tius, writing to Ephesus, thought it an appropriate beauty to 
enrich his letter with numerous forms of thought, style, and 
imagery, from. that epistle which an inspired correspondent 
had once sent to the church in the same city. According to 
one recension, we have allusions to Eph. i. 1 in cap. ix, and 
to iv. 4 in. cap. vi. 

Irenzus, in the second century, Ae numerous references to 
the epistle, and prefaces a quotation from Eph. v. 30 by these 
words—xaas o waxdpros Iladdds pyow, ev tH pos ‘Edecious 
émioTodj—“ as the blessed Paul says in his aes to the 


1 Gude, Comment. de Eccles. Ephes. Statu, Leips. 1732. 

? Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii. p. 404, note. 

3 Ignatius von Apitochien, und Seine Zeit, p. 23, Hamburg, 1847. 

* Corpus Ignatianum, etc., by William Cureton, M.A., F.R.S., London, 1849. 
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Ephesians.” Again, quoting Eph. i. 7, ii, 13-15, he begins 
by affirming—gquomodo apostolus Ephestis dicit ; and similarly 
does he characterize Eph. i. 13—in epistola gue ad Ephesios 
est, dicens. Again, referring to v. 13, he says, todro 8& Kai 6 
Tlabnos A€yer. Adversus Heres. lib. v. pp. 104, 718, 734, 756. 

Nor is the testimony of Clement of Alexandria, later in the 
same century, less decisive; for, in the fourth book of his 
Stromata, quoting Eph. v. 21, he says—8d «ai év 7h mpos 
’"Edeciaus ypader; and in his Padayogue he introduces a cita- 
‘tion from Eph. iv. 13, 14, by a similar formula—E¢ecious 
ypadwr. Opera, pp. 499, 88, Colon. 1688. His numerous 
other allusions refer it plainly to the Apostle Paul. 

In the next century we find Origen, in his book against 
Celsus, referring to the Epistle to the Ephesians, as first in order, 
and then to the Epistles to the Colossians, Thessalonians, 
Philippians, and. Romans, and speaking of all these composi- 
tions as the words of Paul—rovds Iavxov Royous. Contra 
Celsum, lib. iii. p. +122, ed. Spencer, Cantabrigie, 1677. 
Again, in his tract On Prayer, he expressly refers to a state- 
ment—év 77 mpos “Edecious. 

The witness of Tertullian is in perfect agreement. For 
example, in his book De Monogamia, cap. v., he says—Dicit 
apostolus, ad Ephestos scribens, quoting Eph. 1.10. Again, in 
the thirty-sixth chapter of his De Prescriptionibus, his appeal 
is in the following terms—Age jam, qui voles curiositatem melius 
exercere in negotio salutis tua, percurre ecclesias apostolicas, apud 
quas ipsee adhue cathedre apostolorum suis locis president, apud 
quas ipse authentica litterw corum recitantur . . . st potes in 
Asiam tendere, habes Ephesum. Lastly, in lib. iv. cap. 5 of his 
work against Marcion, we find him saying—Videamus, quid 
legant Philippenses, Thessalonicenses, Ephesit. Opera, vol. 1. p. 
767, vol. ii. pp. 33, 165, ed. Oehler, 1854. 

Cyprian, in the next age, is no less lucid; for, in the 
seventh chapter of the third book of his Testimonies, he uses 
this language—Paulus apostolus ad Ephesios ; quoting iv. 30, 
31, and in Lis seventy-fifth epistle he records his opinion thus 
—sed et Paulus apostolus hoc idem adhue apertius et clarius 
manifestans ad Ephesios scribit et dicit, Christus dilexit eccle- 
stam; v.25. Opera, pp. 280 and 133, ed. Paris, 1836. 

Such is the verdict of the ancient church. But though its 
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testimony is so decisive, it is not unanimous. Still, this 
diversity of opinion only confirms the evidence of the vast 
majority. In consequence, however, of this exception, the 
question whether the common title to this epistle be the 
cortect one, has been matter of prolonged controversy, and a 
variety of opinion still exists among expositors and critics. 
Apart from the evidence already adduced, the settlement of 
the question depends, to a great extent, on the idea formed of 
the genuineness of the words é¢v ’"E¢écw in the first verse. 
The old versions are unanimous in their favour, and among 
existing MSS. only three throw any doubt upon them. “But 
what are these among so many?” In Codex 67, they have 
been deleted by some later correctionist. In Codex B they 
stand on the margin, as an apparent supplement of the 
discovered omission by the original copyist, according to Hug ;* 
but according to Tischendorf, on whose critical acumen and 
experience we place a higher confidence, they are an evident 
emendation from a second and subsequent hand In the 
Codex Sinaiticus yet unpublished, they are absent, but supplied 
in like manner by a later hand.’ 

Origen, as quoted in Cramer’s Catena, says—érl povev 
’"Edeciwy etpopev Kelwevov, Td “Tois dylots Tois ovat” Kal 
Enrovtpev ef pn mapédxer mpocKelmevoy Td“ Tois aryiouw Tois 
ovat,” ri Sivatar onuatvery. dpa odv ef pn Borep ev TH Ekodw 
dvoua now éavtod Oo ypnuatitwv Mwoe 10 wv, obtws of 
peTeyxovTes Tod SyTos, yivovtar dvTes, KaXovpevoL Olovel gx TOD 


1“ Juxta tantum in margine a prima manu, pari elegantia et assiduitate ac 
Teliqua pars operis . . . sed charactere paullo exiliori.”—De Antig. Cod. Vat. 
Commentatio, 1810. 

2 “ Manu altera posteriore in margine ista suppleta sunt.”-—Novum Test. in loc. 
seventh ed. Also more fully in Studien und Kritiken, 1846, p. 133. 

* Tischendorf says—‘‘ Multi sunt qui codicem post ipsum scriptorem attigerunt. 
Alii certos tantum libros, alii totum codicem vel certe pleraque recensucrunt, 
Tursus alii non tam recensendo textui quam supplementis quibusdam studuerunt, 
ut Ammonii Eusebiique numerisaddendis. Qua de re accuratiora in Prolegomenis 
dabimus. Is quih, 1. « «psew supplevit, item ad finem evang. Luce xa: angie. 
us rov ovgavov, totum N. T. recensuit. Seculo vixisse videtur sexto exeunte vel 
septimo atque in numero correctorum eorum qui imprimis in censum veniunt 
quartum locum occupat. In brevi adnotatione critica textui paginarum 
duodeviginti addita nobis dicitur corr. Ex re enim esse visum est ut correctores 
et etate et scriptura et indole cognati uno eodemque numero comprehendantur 
nec nisi ubi certo distingui possunt singulatim indicentur.” Notitia alitionte 
Codicis Bibliorum Sinaitici, page 19, Lipsie, 1860. 
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wy elvar els 7d elvav “ éFedeEato ydp 6 Oeds ra pi dSvra,” 
dnolv 6 adrds IIaddos, “iva ta dvta Katapyjnon.’—“ We found 
the phrase ‘to the saints that are,’ occurring only in the case 
of the Ephesians, and we inquire what its meaning may be. 
Observe then whether, as He who revealed His name to Moses 
in Exodus calls His name I am, so they who are partakers of 
the I am, are those who be, being called out of non-existence 
into existence—for God, as Paul himself says, chose the things 
that are not that He might destroy the things that are.” 
This, however, must be compared with the references in Origen 
previously given by us. 

The declaration of Basil of Cappadocia, not unlike that of 
Origen, has often been quoted and discussed. The object of 
Basil is to show that the Son of God cannot be said to be 
é& ov dvtwy, because He is dvTws dv; for while the Gentiles 
who know Him not are called ov« évta, His own people are 
expressly named of évres. The following is his proof from 
Scripture, and he must have been sadly in lack of argument 
when he could resort to it:' ’‘AdAAa Kal tois "Edecions 
emioTéAR@Y @S yungiws Hywpévors TH OvTs Ov eriyvocens, 
ivtas avtovs iSialovtws @vopacer, eiray’ Tols dylots Tois odat 
kal mortois év Xpiot@ “Inoov' obtw yap Kal of mpd nyaov 
mapadedaxact, Kal mels ty Tols Tadaols THY dyTLypadwy 
evpyjxapev. “But also writing to the Ephesians, as being 
truly united by knowledge to Him wuo Is; he called them 
in a special sense THOSE WHO ARE, saying, To the saints 
Tots oot, WHO ARE, and the faithful in Christ Jesus, For thus 
those before us have transmitted it, and we have found it in 
the ancient copies.” No little refinement and subtlety have 
been employed in the analysis of these words, It does not 
much concern the critical fact which Basil states, whether, 
with L’Enfant, Wolf, and Lardner, we understand him as 
basing his argument on the article rots; or whether, with 
Wiggers, we regard him as discovering his mystical exegesis 
in the participle otow; or whether, with Michaelis and 
Koppe, we hold that trois og. is the phrase on which the 
absurd emphasis is placed. The fact is plain, that in ancient 
MSS. handed down from previous centuries, he had found the 
first verse without the words év “E¢éow, and thus—rois odor 
1 Contra Funomium, lib, ii. cap. 19 ; Opera, ed. Garnier, tom, i. pp. 254, 255. 
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kal qmuotois. Had the phrase év "Edéow occurred in the 
clause, Basil’s ingenuity could have found neither -impulse 
nor pabulum; and there is no proof that it ever stood in the 
verse in any other position than that occupied by it in the 
majority of Codices. Saints, says the father, are there called 
ot dvtres—they who are—that is, persons in actual posses- 
sion of spiritual existence; and they receive this appellation 
after Him wHo Is—o #y—the Being of pure and underived 
essence. The omission of the words ev "Ed¢éow could only 
warrant such a phantasy, for otherwise the statement might 
have been founded as well on the initial verses of the Epistles 
to Rome or Philippii The sum of Basil’s statement is, that 
in the early copies which he had consulted, év ’Edéow was 
wanting; but the inference is, that the words existed in the 
cupies then in common circulation, nay, that the father him- 
self looked upon the epistle as inscribed to the church in 
Ephesus. At the same time, Basil does not state how many 
old copies he saw, nor in what countries they originated, nor 
what was their general character for accuracy. The corrobora- 
tive assertion that he himself had seen them, would seem to 
indicate that they were neither numerous nor of easy access. 
He does not appeal to the received and ordinary reading of the 
verse, but prides himself on a various reading which he had dis- 
covered in ancient copies, and which does not seem to have been 
commonly known, and he finally interposes his own personal 
inspection and veracity as the only vouchers of his declaration. 

The statement of Jerome is not dissimilar. In his Com- 
mentary on Eph. i. 1, he says— Quidam curiosius quam 
necesse est, putant ex eo, quod Moysi dictum sit: Hac dices 
filvis Isreel, qui est misit me, etiam eos, quit Ephesi sunt, sancti 
et fideles essentie vocabulo nuncupatos, ut. ab eo qui est, hi qui 
sunt appellentur. Alit vero simpliciter non ad eos qui sunt, 
sed qui Ephesi sancti et jideles sunt, scriptum arbitrantur. 
Opera, ed. Vallarsius, tom. vii. p. 543. “Some, with an 
excessive refinement, think’ from what was said to Moses— 
‘These words shalt thou say to the children of Israel, HE wHo 
1S, has sent me’—that the saints and faithful at Ephesus are 
addressed by a term descriptive of essence, as if from him wHo 
1s, they had been named THEY WHO ARE. Others, indeed, 
suppose that the epistle was written not simply to those WHO 
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ARE, but to those WHO ARE AT EPHESUS, saints and faithful.” 
The language of Jerome does not warrant, so explicitly as that 
of Basil, the supposition that he found any copies wanting the 
words, in Ephesus. At the same time, it is a strangs mis- 
apprehension of Bottger (Bettrdige, ete. iii. p. 37) and Olshausen 
to imagine, that Jerome did not himself adopt the common 
reading, when he expressly delivers his opinion in the very 
quotation. One would almost think, with Meyer, that Jerome 
speaks of persons who gave odo. a pregnant sense, though 
it stood in connection with «vy Edéow; but the origination 
of such an exegesis in this verse only, and in none others of 
identical phraseology, surpasses our comprehension for its 
absurdity and-caprice. Probably Jerome records the mere 
fact or existence of such an interpretation, though he might 
not have seen, and certainly does not mention, any MSS. on 
whose peculiar omission it might have been founded. He 
would, in all likelihood, have pointed out the origin of the 
quaint exegesis from the absence of the local designation, if he 
had known it; and the apparent curdositas of the explanation 
lay in the fact, that tois odcw had an evident and natural 
connection with év ’Eg¢éow. Such a hypothesis appears to be 
warranted by the order in which he arranges the words in his 
Latin version—qui Ephesi sunt sancti et fideles—as if in order 
to give countenance to the alleged interpretation, the words 
ev ‘Edéow had, in construing the sentence, been dislodged 
from their proper position. The probability is, however, that 
Jerome refers to the passage from Origen already quoted; for 
in his preface he says—Iilud quoque in prefatione commonco 
ut sciatis Origenem tria volumina in hanc epistolam eonscripsisse, 
quem et nos ex parte sequuti sumus. 

The general unanimity of the ancient'church is also seen in 
the peculiar and offensive prominence which was given to 
Marcion’s fabrication. This heresiarch, among his other inter- 
polations, altered the title of the epistle, and addressed it to 
the Laodiceans—zpos Aaodixéas. One of the most acute and 
vigorous of the ancient fathers thus describes and brands the 
forgery—Preterco hic et de alia epistoléd quam nos ad Ephesios 
prescriptam habemus, herctici vero ad  Laodicenos. 
Ecclesice quidem veritate epistolam istum ad Ephesios habemus 
emissam, non ad Laodicenos: sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando 
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interpolare gestiit, quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator. 
Nihil autem de titulis interest, cum ad omnes apostolus serip- 
serit, dum ad quosdam—"I pass by in this place another 
epistle in our possession addressed to the Ephesians, but the 
heretics have inscribed it to the Laodiceans, ... According 
to the true testimony of the church, we hold this epistle to 
have been sent to the Ephesians. But Marcion sometimes 
had a strong itching to change the title, as if in that matter 
he had been a very diligent inquirer. The question about 
titles is of no great moment, since the apostle wrote to all 
when he wrote to some.” Advers. Marcion, lib. v. cap. 11, 17; 
Opera, ed. Oehler, vol. ii, pp. 309,323. We think ita strained 
inference on the part of Meyer, that Tertullian did not read 
év Edéow in his copies, since in cuch a case he would have 
appealed not to the testimony of the church, but to the words 
of the sacred text, But the testimony of the church and the 
testimony of the text were really identical, for it was only on 
the text as preserved by the church that her testimony could 
be intelligently based. By “title” in the preceding extract 
we understand, in accordance with Tertullian’s usus loquendi, 
the superscription prefixed to the epistle, not the address con- 
tained in ver. 1, But if Marcion changed the extra-textual 
title, consistency must soon have obliged him also to alter the 
reading of the salutation, and change év "Edéow into év 
Aaoéixeia, Tertullian, then, means to say, that Marcion in 
his critical tamperings had interfered with the constant and 
universal title of this epistle, and that he did this as the 
avowed result of minute inquiry and antiquarian research 
(quasi diligentissimus explorator), We know not on what 
his judgment was founded. He may have found the epistle 
in circulation at Laodicea, or, as Pamelius conjectures in his 
notes on Tertullian, it was the interpretation he attached to 
Col. iv, 16—-“ And when this epistle is read among you, 
cause that it be read also in the church of the Laodionsna, 
and that ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea.” Mar- 
cion’s view was not only in contradiction of the whole church, 
but his other literary misdemeanours throw a suspicion at 
once on the motives of his procedure, and on the sobriety and 
trustworthiness of his judgment, 

The result of the whole inquiry is, that in some ancient 
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copies the words év "Edéow did not exist, and that some 
theologians built a doctrine upon the words of the clause as 
read with the omission; that the omission was not justified by 
the current MSS. in the third and fourth centuries; that the 
judgment of the ancient church, with such slight exceptions, 
regarded the epistle as inscribed to the Ephesians; and that 
one noted heretic imagined that the current title should be 
changed, and the inspired letter inscribed to the Laodiceans. 
It seems strange indeed that this last opinion should have 
been adopted by any succeeding writers. Yet we find that 
several critics hold the view that the epistle was meant for 
the church at Laodicea, among whom are Grotius, Mill, du Pin, 
Wall, Archbishop Wake, the younger Vitringa,) Venema, 
Crellius, Wetstein, Pierce, Benson, Whiston, Paley, Gres- 
well,’ Huth,* Holzhausen, Ribiger,> and Constable. The 
only plausible argument for the theory is, that there are no 
personal references or salutations in the epistle—a circumstance 
supposed to be scarcely compatible with the idea of its being 
sent to Ephesus, a city in which Paul had lived and laboured, 
but quite in harmony with the notion of an epistle to the 
church in Laodicea, in which the apostle is supposed to have 
been a stranger. But such a hypothesis cannot set aside the 
all but unanimous voice of Christian antiquity. And how 
came it that out of all copies Laodicea has dropt, and that it 
is found in no early MS. or version, and that no ancient critic 
but Marcion ever dreamed of exchanging the local terms? 
Again, if Col. iv. 16 be appealed to in the phrase “the Epistle 
from Laodicea,” then if that is to be identified with the present 
Ephesian letter, it must have been written long prior to the 
epistle to Colosse—a conjecture at variance with many internal 
proofs and allusions; for the so-called epistle to Ephesus and 
that to Colosse were composed about the same period, and 
despatched by the same trusty messenger, Tychicus. And 
how should the apostle command the Colossian church to 


1 Diesertatio de genuino titulo epistole D. P. que vulgo inscribitur ad 
Ephesios, pp. 247-379. Franequere, 1731. 

2 Hore Pauline, c. vi. 

3 Dissertations upon a Harmony of the Gospels, vol. iv. pp. 208, 217, sec. 

4 Epistola ex Laodicea in encyclica ad Ephesios asservata, Erlang. 1751. 

5 De Christologia Paulina, p. 47, Vratislavie, 1852. 

* Hesays Critical and Theological, p. 77. London, 1852. 
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salute in his name the brethren of Laodicea, if the Laodiceans 
had received such a communication by the very same imes- 
senger who carricd the letter to Colosse, and who was charged 
to give them all minute particulars as to the apostle’s welfare 
and thus comfort their hearts ? 

It is also to be borne in mind, that Marcion does not fully 
bear out this theory usually traced to him; for according to 
Epiphanius, while he had some parts, wépy, of an epistle to the 
Laodiceans, he put into his canon as the seventh of Paul's 
epistles that to the Ephesians—é@doun mpos’Edecious. Hares., 
xlii. cap. 9, p. 810, ed. Petavius; Paris, 1662. Whatever 
may be meant, in Col. iv. 16, by the epistle from Laodicea, 
it is plain that it cannot, as Stier supposes, be the epistle 
before us; and plainer still, that it cannot be the brief and 
tasteless forgery which now passes under the name of an 
Epistle to the Laodiceans. 

Another hypothesis which has received a very large support 
is, that the epistle is an encyclical letter—a species of inspired 
circular not meant for any special church, but for a variety of 
connected communities. The idea was originated by Usher, 
in his Annales Veteris et Novi Testamenti, under the year 64 
AD—Uli notandum, in antiquis nonnullis codicibus (ut ex 
Basilii libro 1. adversts Eunomium, et Hicronymi in hune 
Apostoli locum commentario, apparet) generatim inscriptam 
Suisse hance epistolam tots ayiow, tois ovat, Kat TioTots év 
Xpiat@ Inood, vel (ut in litterarwm encyclicarum descriptione 
fiert solebat) sanctis qui sunt... . et fidelibus in Christo 
Jesu, ac si Hphesum primo, ut pracipuam Asie metropolim, 
missa ea fursset; transmittenda inde ad reliquas (intersertis 
singularum nominibus) ejusdem provincie ecclesias: ad quarum 
aliquas, quas Paulus ipse nunquam viderat, illa ipsius verba 
potissimtum spectaverint. His idea has been followed by a 
whole host of scholars and critics, by Garnier in his note to 
the place cited in Basil,’ by Ziegler,? Hiinlein, Justi,* and 
Schmid, by such writers of “Introductions” as Michaelis, 


1 The treatises by the most of these authors are well known: some of them 
may be noted. 


* Iu Henke's Magazin, iv. 2, p. 225. 

3 Commentat. de lectoribus, quibus epistola Pauli que ad Ephesios missa 
traditur, vere scripta esse videatur. Erlang. 1797. 

* Vermischte Behandlungen, vol. ii. p. 81. 
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Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Credner, Schneckenburger, Hug, Feilmoser, 
Cellerier, Guerike, Horne, Bottger, Schott, and Neudecker, also 
by Neander, Hemsen, Schrader, Liinemann, Anger} Wiggers, 
Conybeare, and Burton, and by the commentators Bengel, 
Harless, Boehmer, Zachariae, Rickert, Matthies, Olshausen, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Bloomfield, Meier, Macknight, Stier, and 
Bisping. These authors agree generally that Ephesus was not 
the exclusive recipient of the epistle, and the majority of them 
incline, in the face of all evidence, to hold the words év ’E¢éow 
as a spurious interpolation. Others, such as Beza, Turner, 
Harless, Boehmer, Schott, Liinemann,? Wiggers,> Schrader, 
Ellicott, Schatf* and Hodge, reject this line of proof, and 
build their argument on another foundation—believing that 
Ephesus received the epistle, but that some daughter-churches 
in the immediate vicinity were associated with it. To such 
an opinion there is less objection, though, while it seems to 
solve some difficulties, it suggests others. The advocates of 
the encyclical character of the epistle are not agreed among 
themselves. Many suppose that the apostle left a blank 
space—tols ovow .. . kal miotois, and that the name of the 
intended place was filled in either by Paul himself in the 
several copies ere they were despatched, or by Tychicus as 
opportunity prompted, or that copies were transcribed in 
Ephesus with the proper address inserted in each. Each of 
these hypotheses is shaped to serve an end—to explain why 
so many Codices have év ’E¢éow, and none év Aaodieeia. 
There are some who believe that no blank room was originally 
left at all, but that the sentence is in itself complete. With 
such an extraordinary view, the meaning differs according as 
ovowv is joined to the preceding ayiors or the following teatois. 
Meier and Credner join ovdow to motos, and render den 
Heiligen, die auch getrew sind—*the saints who are also faith- 
ful,’ an interpretation which cannot be sustained. See under 
i. 1, pp. 3, 4. Credner propounds a worse view, and regards 
motois as signifying genuine Pauline Christians. Schnecken- 

1 Uber den Laodicenerbricf, Leipz. 1843, replied to in Zeller’s Theol. Jahrbuch 
for 1844, p. 199. 

2 De epistole quam Paulus ad Ephesios dedisse perhibetur authentia, primis 
lectoribus, argumento summo ac consilio, Gotting, 1842. 

3 Studien und Kritiken, 1841-42, p. 423. 

4 History of the Apostolic Church, vol. ii. p. 880. Edinburgh, 1854. 
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burger and Matthies connect odcw with aylors, the latter 
giving a sense—welche da sind—which Bengel had already 
advanced — qui presto sunt—that is, as he explains it, in 
the places which Tychicus was under commission to visit. 
Schneckenburger renders to the saints who are really so— 
den Heiligen die es in der That sind. Gresswell holds a 
similar view; but the numerous so-called similar Greek 
formule which he adduces are not in point. Now the usual 
exordiums of the apostle are fatal to these hypotheses, for in 
them not only is the place of destination named, even though, 
as in the case of Galatia, it include a province or circuit of 
churches, but the participle is simply used along with the 
local name and without pregnant emphasis. 

How the words éu ’Edéow came to be dropt out of the 
text, as Basil affirms, we know not. Perhaps some early 
copyist, seeing the general nature of the epistle, left out the 
formula, to give it the aspect of universal applicability. Or, 
the churches “in Asia” claiming an interest in the apostle 
and his letters might have copies without the special local 
designation; or, as Wieseler suggests, the tendency of the 
second century to take away personal reference out of the 
New Testament, may have led to the omission, just as the 
words év “Pan are left out in several MSS. of the Epistle to 
the Romans, i. 7. 

External evidence is thus wholly against the notion that 
either Laodicea by itself, or Ephesus with a noted cluster of 
sister communities, was the designed and formal recipient of 
this epistle. Nor is the result of internal proof more in favour 
of such hypotheses. It is argued that the apostle sends no 
greetings to Ephesus—a very strange omission, as he had 
laboured there three years, and must have known personally 
the majority of the members of the church. But the argument 
is two-edged, for Paul’s long years of labour at Ephesus must 
have made him acquainted with so many Christian people 
there, that their very number may have prevented him from 
sending any salutation. A roll far longer than the epistle 
itself might have been filled, and yet the list would have by 
no means been exhausted. Omissions might have given offence, 
and Tychicus, who was from the same province, seems to have 
been charged with all such private business. In churches 
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where the apostles knew only a few prominent individuals, 
they are greeted, as in Philippi, Colosse, Rome, and Corinth. 
It is also objected that an air of distance pervades the epistle, 
and that it indicates nothing of that familiarity which the 
previous three years’ residence must certainly have induced. 
This idea is no novelty. Theodoret, in the preface to his 
Exposition, refers to some who were led to suppose from such 
language that Paul wrote this letter before he had visited the 
Ephesians at all. Euthalius* and the author of the Synopsis 
of sacred Scripture found in the works of Athanasius,’ express 
a similar opinion. To such statements, either in their simple 
or more exaggerated form, we certainly demur, as the proofs 
adduced in their behalf do by no means sustain them. The 
expression in i. 15 has been usually fixed on—* Wherefore I 
also, after I heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus, and love 
unto all the saints.” But this statement is no proof that Paul 
was a stranger. It rather indicates the reverse, as may be seen 
by consulting our comment on the place. Dr. Davidson and 
others instance the similar use of axoveas in the letter to 
Philemon, so that the inference based on the use of the term 
in Ephesians cannot be justified. The same remarks apply to 
other passages commonly adduced to prove the encyclical 
nature of the Ephesian epistle. In ili. 2 the apostle says— 
elye nxovoate, rendered by some—‘“if ye have heard of the 
dispensation of grace committed to me for you.” Rut the 
phraseology does not express doubt. Constable maintains 
that eye everywhere has the idea of doubt attached to it. 
Essays, p. 90. But the statement is unguarded, as the particle 
puts the matter in a hypothetical shape, and by its use and 
position takes for granted the truth of what is stated or assumed. 
Klotz-Devarius, ii. p. 308. Constable also refers to the 
commendation given to Tychicus, vi. 21, as if that implied 
that he was a stranger. But Tychicus might be of Asia, and 
yet not of Ephesus—while the eulogy pronounced upon him 
is a species of warrant, that whatever he said about the apostle 
and his private affairs to them might be absolutely credited ; 
for he was intimate with the apostle—“beloved”—and he 
was trusty. On the other hand, there are not a few distinct 


1 Zacagnii, Collectanea Monumentorwm Vet. Eccles. etc. p. 524. Paris, 1698. 
5 Athanasius, Opera, tom. iii. p. 191, ed. Benedict. Paris, 1698. 
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intimations of the writer’s personal knowledge of those whom 
he addressed. He writes to them as persons whom he knew 
as sealed with the Spirit, as exhibiting the possession of faith 
and love—the Gentile portion of them as one with the believing 
Jews—as so well acquainted with him that they were prone 
to faint at his sufferings, as having enjoyed distinct and 
plenary instruction, and as taking such a deep interest in 
his personal affairs, that they would be comforted by the 
appearance of Tychicus. And these statements are also direct 
language, pointedly addressed to one community, and not 
vaguely to an assemblage of churches, unless they were regarded 
as one with it. In short, the letter is intended for advanced 
Christians ; and such surely were those, so many of whom had 
for so long a period enjoyed instruction from the apostle’s 
own lips. Some years had elapsed since he had been at 
Ephesus, and perhaps on that account personal reminiscences 
were not inserted into the communication. “ Nothing,” as 
Dr. Davidson says, “is more unjust than to restrict the apostle 
of the Gentiles, in his writings, to one unvarying method.” 
The opinion of Wetstein, Liinemann, and de Wette, that this 
epistle is written to Gentile converts, while the church at 
Ephesus was composed principally of Jews, is not according 
to the facts of the history, nor according to the language of 
the epistle. It is true that the first members of that church 
were Jews, and that the twelve converted disciples of John 
seem to have formed its nucleus. But was not Paul forced 
to leave the synagogue? and what raised the ferment about 
the falling off in the sale of shrines? Still we cannot accede 
to some commentators and Dr. Davidson, that when Paul, in 
the first chapter, uses 7e7s he means himself and the Jewish 
converts; but when he employs wets, the Gentile disciples 
are alone intended. There is no hint that such is the case; 
and is it solely for the Gentile Christians that the magnificent 
prayer in the first chapter is presented? There is nothing so 
distinctive about “we” as to confine it to Jews, or about “ ye” 
as to restrict it to heathens, save where, as in ii. 11, the apostle 
marks the limitation himself. 

Timothy indeed is mentioned in the salutation to the Colos- 
sians, but not in that to the Ephesians. But this fact affords 
no argument against us; for no matter in what form the 
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solution is offered, whether Timothy be supposed to have been 
absent from Rome, or to have been in Ephesus, or to have 
been a stranger at the time to the Ephesian church—no 
matter which hypothesis is adopted, the absence of ths name 
does not prove the encyclical character of the epistle. There 
may be many reasons unknown to us why Timothy’s name 
was left out. If Timothy came to Ephesus soon after the 
arrival of the epistle, Tychicus might have private information 
to communicate about him, or have a letter from himself. So 
that as his personal teaching was so soon to be enjoyed, this 
epistle emanates solely from the great apostle. 

We are therefore brought to the conclusion that the epistle 
was really meant for and originally entituled to the church 
at Ephesus. The strong external evidence is not weakened 
by internal proof or statement ; the seal and the superscription 
are not contradicted by the contents. Such was the opinion of 
the ancient church as a body, as seen in its MSS., quotations, 
commentaries, and all its versions; of the medieval church ; 
and in more modern times of the commentators Calvin, Bucer, 
Wolf, Estius, Crocius, Piscator, Cocceius, Witsius, Zanchius, 
Bodius, Rollock, Aretius, Van Til, Roell, Quandt, Fergusson, 
Dickson, Chandler, Whitby, Lardner, and more recently of 
Cramer, Morus, Meyer, Davidson, Stuart,! Alexander,’ Rinck,’ 
Wurm,’ Wieseler,? Alford, Newland, and Wordsworth. 


III.—GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The proofs that the Apostle Paul wrote this letter are 
stronger still than those which vouch for the correctness of its 
present title. It may be doubted, with Meyer, whether at 
least the first of the two citations usually adduced from the 
twelfth chapter of Polycarp’s letter to the Philippians be one 


‘Notes to Fosdick’s English Translation of Hug’s Introduction, p. 757, 
Andover, 1836. 

?In kitto’s Cyclopedia, art. Epistle to the Ephesians. } 

5 Studien und Kritiken, 1849, p. 946—under the title Kann der Epheserbrief 
an die Gemeinde zu Ephesus gerichtet seyn? von W. Fr. Rinck, Pfarrer Zu 
Grenzbach in Badischen Oberlande. 

* Tubin. Streitschriften, 1833, p. 97. 

* Chronologie des Apost. Zeitalt. p. 442, etc. 
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from this epistle, since it may be regarded as taken from the 
Old Testament; and perhaps the formula introducing both is 
more usually employed in reference to the Old Testament 
than the New. Patres Apostolici, ed. Jacobson, vol. ii. p. 487. 
In the first chapter of the same letter there is a quotation from 
Eph. ii. 8, 9—dre yapitl ore cecwopévor, ove €€ épywv. Ia. 
vol. ii. p. 466. Besides the authorities already given, we 
might refer to Origen, who, in his Commentary on John, says 
—ITés 6 Ilaidos nai mov, cal jueOa texva pice dpyys. 
Again, in his Commentary on Matthew, he refers to Eph. v. 32, 
under the same heading—os IIavaAo0s gnaiv. Commentaria, 
ed. Huet. vol. i. p. 497, ii. p. 315. From Polycarp downwards, 
through the succession of patristic correspondents, apologists, 
aid commentators, the evidence is unanimous, and even Mar- 
cion did not secede from this catholic unity, nor apparently 
did the Valentinians. lIrenzeus, Adv. Heres. § i. 8, 5. The 
heretics, as well as the orthodox, agreed in acknowledging the 
Pauline authorship. The quotations already adduced in 
reference to the title, are, at the same time, a sample of the 
overwheJming evidence. But de Wette, Usteri, Baur, and 
Schwegler, have risen up against this confronting host of 
authorities, and cast suspicion on the Pauline origin. Ewald, 
too, in his die Sendschreiben des Apostels Paulus, etc., omits the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, and regards the salutations in the 
last chapter of Romans as a fragment of an epistle sent to 
Ephesus. Not that there is any external fact in their favour; 
nor that any ancient writer falters in his belief, or hints that 
any of his predecessors or contemporaries had the least hesita- 
tion. Nay, the evidence may be traced back to the first link: 
for the Apostle John lived long at Ephesus, and there Polycarp 
must have learned from him that Paul was the author; while 
Irenzeus, who is so decided in his testimony, enjoyed the tuition 
of Polycarp. And what shall we say of the additional witness 
of Ignatius and Origen, of Clement and Tertullian, Basil and 
Cyprian? But these German critics have a test of their own, 
and they apply it at once, not to the external history or chain 
of proof, but to the contents of the epistle. So thoroughly do 
they believe themselves imbued with the spirit and idiom of 
the inspired writer, that they can feel at once, and by an 
infallible sense, whether any composition ascribed to him be 
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genuine or spurious. They may not be able to detail the 
reasons of their critical feeling, but they rely with calm self- 
possession on their esthetical instincts. 

De Wette adduces against the genuineness of this epistle, 
its dependency (Abhdngigkeit) on that to the Colossians—a 
thing, he says, without example, except in the case of the 
First Epistle to Timothy, which is also spurious. This epistle 
is only a mere “verbose expansion ””—wortreiche Erweiterung 
—of that to the Colossians, and besides there are against it the 
employment of unusual words, phrases, parentheses, digres- 
sions, and pleonasms, and an indefinite un-Pauline colour and 


complexion, both in doctrine and diction. 


146. 
chapters of both epistles :— 


EPHESIANS. 


1. 4.—elvar Huds dylovs kal dud- 
pous KaTevwriov aiTod. 

i. 7.—Ev & éyopev rij arodv- 
tpwow da Tov aiwaros avo, Tiv 
apeow TOv TapaTTwparuv. 

i. 10. — Eis oixovopiay rod 
TAnpwatos TOY Kalpav, dvaxedpa- 
Aawoar bat Ta mavrTa ev TO Xpiorg, 
Ta év Tots ovpavois kai Ta éml ys, 
év avrg. 

i, 21. — ‘Yrepave mdons: dpxis 
kal eee kal Suvdpews Kal KupLo- 
THTOS Kal TavTds 6vopatos dvopalo- 
pévov od povov év TH aldve TovTw 


GANG Kai év TE ped Aovte. 


Finlett. in N. T. 


Take a sample of the resemblances from the first 


COLOSSIANS. 


i 22. .—Tlaparrijcat buds dytous 
kal dudmovs kal dveykAyrous kate- 
vwriov avrod. 

1, 14.—Ey @ exomev Thy doXv- 
Tpwo, THY adecw TOV GuapTLov. 


i. 20.—Kai di airod droxatad- 
Aagar ra mavta «ls aitdv, eipnvo- 
moinoas bua TOU aiparos ToVaTavpod 
airod, dv avrod, etre ra él THS yns 
elre Ta év TOIs Ovpavois. 

i. 16-18—'Or & attra exricOn 
Ta. mdyra TO ev Tots obpavois kal Ta 
énl THS YI 7 TO opara kal Ta ddpata, 
etre Opdvor Eire Kupeornres elre dpxal 
eire é€ovaia. Ta ravra 80 abrod Kal 
els adrov éxriorat- }7Kal airds eorw 
mpo mavTwy kal TA mayTa ey avT@ 
ovvéorynkev. 18Kal avrds €or 7) ke- 
parr Tov ruparos, Ths exxAnoias® 
Os éotw dpxy, TpwToToKos €k Tav 
vexpav, iva yevntat év wacw avtos 
Tpwrevur. 


These resemblances are not so strong as to warrant the idea 


of imitation. 
both epistles. 


The thought and connection are different in 
Thus in Eph. i. 4 perfection is presented as 


the end or ideal of the eternal choice; but in Col. i. 22 it is 
held out as the result of Christ’s death. The forgiveness of 
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sins in Eph. i. 7 is introduced differently from Col. i 14, 
though in both places it is in natural connection with Christ ; 
in the first as a sequence of predestination, but in the second 
as an element of redemption, and as introductory to a de- 
scription of the Redeemer’s person. The references to the final , 
effects of Christ’s death, in the two epistles, are also different, both 
in introduction and aspect; it is recapitulation in Eph. 1. 10, 
and reconciliation in Col. i. 20. In Eph. i. 21 the apostle 
pictures Christ’s official exaltation over all the heavenly hosts, 
but in Col. i. 16, 18 he represents Christ as Creator, and 
therefore Head or Governor by essential and personal right. 
In both epistles Christ is xefady, and the church is c@ya ; 
kot the accompanying illustration is different. 

Other similar terms are selected by de Wette—7Arpapa, 
Eph. i. 23, Col. i. 19, ii. 9; puornpiov, Eph, i. 9, Col. i. 26; 
Kat buas ovtas, Eph. ii. 1, Col. ii 13. Then come such 
phrases as mepitoun yerpotroinros, Eph. ii. 11 — repitopn 
ayxeiporrointos, Col. ii. 11; amnddotpiwpévor, Eph. ii. 12 and 
Col. i. 21; év S0ypacw, Eph. ii. 15, and in Col. ii 14; 
amoxatadAd£at, Eph. ii. 16 and Col.i, 20. These resemblances, 
like the previous ones, are however in connections so different 
that they are proofs of originality; and not of imitation. 

De Wette finds many other parallels, both in the thoughts 
of the general sections, and also in particular phrases; those 
in Ephesians being moulded from those in Colossians. Thus 
the paragraph, ili. 1-21, is said to be from Col. i: 24-29, and 
the practical section, Eph. iv. 17-vi. 20, is alleged to be 
from Col. iii. 5-iv. 4. Still these and many other similari- 
ties adduced by the objector are by no means close; some of 
them are not even striking parallels, and they have no tame or 
servile air about them. The passages in Ephesians are as bold, 
free, and natural, as they are in Colossians. There is nothing 

‘about them betraying imitation; nothing like a cautious or 
artistic selection of Pauline phrases, and setting them anew, 
as if to disguise the theft and trick out a spurious letter. 
Even Baur, who denies the Pauline authority of both epistles, 
admits that both may have had the same author. Paulus, p. 
455—Dass der Epheserbrief in einem secunddéren Verhiltniss 
zum Colosserbrief steht, geht aus allem klar hervor, ob er aber 
viel spiter geschreiben ist und einen andern zum Verfasser hat 
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kann bezweifelt werden. Sollten nicht beide Briefe zusammen als 
Briiderpaar in die Welt ausgegangen seyn ? Besides, as Meyer 
has remarked, so far from Ephesians being a verbose expan- 
sion of Colossians, as de Wette asserts, it shows in several 
places a brevity of allusion where there is fuller statement in 
Colossians. Compare Eph. i. 15, 17—Col. i. 3-6; Eph. iv. 
32—Col. iii, 12-14. The apostle’s use of the quotation 
from the 68th Psalm, in iv. 8, is brought against him by de 
Wette, and, if so, what then shall we say of Rom. x. 6 and 
x. 18? The quotation in v. 14 is said by de Wette to be from 
an unbiblical writing, and therefore unapostolic in manner ; 
but it is rather a free quotation from Isa. lx. 1, and is not 
without parallel even in the Gospels. Matt. ii. 15, 23. 
Objections are also taken to the demonology, ii. 2, vi. 12, that 
it is exceptional ; and to the characteristic epithets or clauses 
connected with the name of God, that they are singular, 
as in i. 17, iii. 9, 15, etc. Other peculiarities, as the 
prohibition of stealing and the comparison of Christ to 
a bridegroom, are brought forward for the same end. We 
may reply that not only are such representations apostolic, 
but that they are also Pauline, for in other Pauline 
writings, in some form or other, they find a place. The 
Epistle to the Ephesians has certainly no system of 
dogmas or circle of allusions peculiar to itself. It does in 
some points resemble that to the Colossians—but surely if 
two letters are written by the same person, about the same 
period, and upon kindred subjects, similarity of diction will 
inevitably occur. It would be the merest affectation to seek 
to avoid it, nor do the strictest notions of inspiration forbid it. 
The mind insensibly vibrates under the influence of former 
themes, and the earlier language unconsciously intrudes itself. 
And if the topics, though generally similar, are specifically 
different, we expect in the style generic resemblances, but 
specific variations. De Wette edited the correspondence of 
Luther, but he has not rejected any letter, which, written in 
the same month with a previous one upon some similar themes, 
is not unlike it in spirit and phrase. Such a phenomenon 
occurs in this epistle, for many of its verses contain diction 
somewhat similar to correspondent passages in Colossians. It 
is like that to the Colossians, and yet unlike it—not with the 
c 
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tawdry and dull similarity of imitation, disguised by the 
artful sprinkling of a few discrepancies; but it has that like- 
ness which springs from unity of contemporaneous origin and 
theme, and that difference which results, at the same time, 
from living independent thought. And if it do contain un- | 
Pauline thoughts and diction, how came it to be received ? 
how was the forgery not detected? The reasoning against its 
genuineness seems to be on this wise—It is so like Colossians 
that it cannot be an original document; but it is also so 
unlike other Pauline letters, that it cannot be ascribed to 
Paul. The statement neutralizes itself. If usual words prove 
it an imitation, what do the unusual words prove? Does not 
rauher the natural combination of the so-called usual and 
unusual phrases mark it as a document akin to the other 
production, and having a purpose, at the same time, peculiar 
to itself? Every original composition on a distinct topic pre- 
sents those very characteristics and affinities. But the whole 
is Pauline in spirit and form. As in the other acknowledged 
writings of Paul, so you have here the same easy connection 
of thought, by means of a series of participles—the same 
delight in compound terms, especially formed with wt7rép, and 
in words that border on pleonasm—the same tendency to go 
off at a word, and strike into a parenthesis—the same 
recurrence of ydp and é7v introducing a reason, and of wa 
pointing to a high and final cause—the same culmination of 
an argument, in the triumphant insertion of od povoy and 
warrov dé—the same favourite formula of a conclusion or 
deduction in dpa ody—the same fondness for abstract terms, 
with the accumulation of exhaustive epithets—the same familiar 
appeal to the Old Testament, and striking illustrations drawn 
from it—the same occasional recurrence to personal authority 
and inspired warrant, in a mighty and irresistible éy or nui 
—the same irregular and inconsequent syntax, as if thought 
jostled thought—the same rich and distinctive terminology 
that calls the gospel pvornpiov, and prefixes wAodTos to so 
many of its blessings ; that includes Svcavooivn, rlatis, KAAoLS, 
katadAayy, and {#7 among its distinctive doctrines; that 
places viodeaia, oixodoun, avaxaivwors, and mpocaywy7 among 
its choicest privileges ; that gives Jesus the undivided honour 
of owrrp, xeparr, Kvpios, and xpiris; and in its ethics 
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opposes mvedua to cd, finds its standard in vopos, its power 
in aya7n, and its reward in éAmis with its rich and eternal 
kAnpovopla. The style and theology of Paul are the same 
here as elsewhere; and we are struck with the same lofty 
genius and fervid eloquence; the same elevated and self- 
denying temperament; the same throbbings of a noble and 
yearning heart; the same masses of thought, luminous and 
many-tinted, like the cloud which glows under the reflected 
splendours of the setting sun ; the same vigorous mental grasp 
which, amidst numerous digressions, is ever easily connecting 
truths with first principles—all these, the results of a master 
mind into which nature and grace had poured in royal pro- 
fusion their rarest and richest endowments. 

If, therefore, there be generic sameness in the two epistles 
to Ephesus and Colosse, it is only in keeping; but if there be 
specific difference, it is only additional resemblance. If there 
should be thirty-eight &a£ Xeydueva in this epistle, there are 
forty in the first two chapters of Colossians, above a hundred 
in Romans, and no less than two hundred and thirty in the 
Ist Epistle to the Corinthians. (See our Introduction to 
Colossians.) The writer does use some peculiar terms, but 
why not? Might there not be many reasons in the modes of 
thought and speech peculiar to Ephesus, and perfectly familiar 
to the apostle, that led him to use in this epistle such words 
and phrases as év Tois érrovpavioss, i. 3, 20, ii. 6, iii. 10, vi. 12; 
Ta Tvevpatixa, Vi. 12; duaBonros, iv. 27, vi. 11; Koopoxpdtwp, 
vi. 12; cwrnpiov, vi. 16 ; olxovopia, i. 10, iii. 2,9; puotnpcor, 
v.32; wAnpwpa, i. 23; evroyla,i. 3; aidy, ii. 2; mepiroinats, 
1.14; ap@apcia, vi. 24; pavOavew, iv. 20; dwrifer, ili. 9 ; 
mrnpodabat ev, v. 18; and eis, ili. 19; Baoidela Tod Ocod 
Kal Xpiotod, v.5; Td OéAnpwa Tov xupiov, v.17. The forms 
of construction excepted against are without any difficulty, 
such as f&va with the optative, i. 17, iii. 16; tore ywooxortes, 
v. 5; and iva dofra, v. 33. Nor is there any stronger 
proof of spuriousness in the want of the article in the instances 
adduced by the objector. Any forger who had studied the 
apostle’s style, could easily have avoided such little singu- 
larities. In fine, what de Wette calls pleonasms (Breite und 
Pleonasmus), as in i. 19, vi. 10, are clauses where each word 
has its distinctive .meaning ; various relations and aspects of 
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one great idea being set out in their connection or develop- 
ment. And if the epistle be a forgery, it is a base one, for 
the author of it distinctly and frequently personates the apostle 
—“TI Paul”—“I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ,” etc. 
Indeed, the imitation is so good, that de Wette ascribes it | 
to the first century, and to a pupil of the apostle’s. We can 
scarcely suppose that an imposition so gross could be associated 
with a genius so lofty as that which has composed such a letter. 
Nor can we imagine that the Ephesian church would not detect 
the plagiarism. This “discerning of spirits” was one of their 
special gifts, for the keen and honest exercise of which the 
Saviour eulogizes them when he says: “Thou hast tried them 
which say they are apostles and are not, but hast found them 
liars.” Rev. it, 2. 

There is, as we have said, that natural difference of style 
which arises from difference of subject and situation, in itself 
a proof of Pauline authorship. But we deny that there is any 
inferiority, such as de Wette complains of, or any of that 
verbosity, tedious and imperfect illustration, or superfluity of 
terms which are adduced by him as objections. The style 
betokens fulness of thought and a rich mind. ‘There is order 
without system, reasoning without technical argument, pro- 
gress without syllogistic landmarks, the connection free and 
pliant as in a familiar letter—all converging on one great end, 
and yet with a definite aim in the several parts. The imme- 
diate terms are clear and precise, and yet the thoughts are 
superposed— 

““ With many a winding bout 
In linked sweetness long-drawn out.” 
Each surge may be gauged, but the advancing tide is beyond 
measurement. 

Therefore the attack of de Wette, faintly responded to by 
Usteri in his preface to his Paulin. Lehrbegriff, is wholly 
unwarranted. It is based upon critical caprice, and upon a 
restless subjectivity which gives its mere tastes the authority 
of argument. Though so often self-deceived and exposed, it 
still deludes itself with a consciousness of immense superi- 
ority, as if in possession of a second and subtle inspiration. 
We place in opposition to de Wette’s opinion the following 
testimonies :— 
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Chrysostom, no mean judge of a Greek style, says in his 
preface to his Commentary, that as Ephesus was a place of 
intellectual eminence—tadra 8 juiv ovy adds elpntas, Ard’ 
dare SeiEar, bte odds Sev T@ TavAw orrovdijs mpas éxetvous 
ypahovrs, Aéyeras 8 kal ta Babltepa tev vonudtwv adTois 
eumrioredoar dre On KaTnynpuévols. “Eote 8€ vonuwdtwv peor 
9 Emtatory) ixpnrdv cal Soypdtav .. . Kal iynrdv ohddpa 
yeuer TOY vonuatwv Kal Urepoyxav. “A yap undapod oyedov 
epOéyEato tadta évtad@a Snrot. “Paul would necessarily 
take great pains and trouble in writing to the Christians 
there. He is said to have intrusted them with his profoundest 
conceptions, as they had been already so highly instructed, 
and the epistle is full of lofty conceptions and doctrines,” etc. 
Jerome says in his preface—Nune ad Ephesios transeundum 
est, mediam apostoli epistolam, ut ordine ita et sensibus. Mediam 
autem dico, non quo primas sequens, extremis major sit, sed 
quomodo cor animalis in medio est, ut ex hoc intelligatis quantis 
dificultatibus, et quam profundis questionibus involuta sit. 
Erasmus testifies—Jdem in hae epistola Pauli fervor, eadem 
profunditas, idem omnino spiritus ac pectus. Passing Luther 
and others, we refer to Witsius, who adds in his Meletemata 
Leidensia (p. 192), in higher phraseology—Jta vero universam 
religionis Christiane summam divina hac epistola exponit, 
ut exuberantem quandam non sermonis tantum LEvangelicr 
mappnaiav, sed et Spiritus Sancti vim et sensum, et charitatis 
Christiane flammam quandam ex electo illo pectore emicantem, 
et lucis divine fulgorem quendam admirabilem inde elucentem, 
et fontem aque vive inde scaturientem, aut ebullientem potius, 
animadvertere liceat: idque tantd copia, ut superabundans ila 
cordis plenitudo, ipsa animti sensa intimosque conceptus, con- 
ceptus autem verba prolata, verba denique priora quegque 
subsequentia, premant, urgeant, obruant. Grotius, too, no enthu- 
siast, thus describes it—Rerwm sublimitatem adaquans verbis 
sublimioribus quam ulla unguam habuit lingua humana, “ In 
this,” says Coleridge, “the divinest composition of man, is 
every doctrine of Christianity, first, those doctrines peculiar 
to Christianity, and secondly, those precepts common to it 
with natural religion.” Table Talk, p. 82: London, 1851. 
Similar testimonies might be taken from Eichhorn’s Einleitung, 
and from the prefaces of several of the commentators. 
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The attack upon the genuineness of this epistle (or rather 
both epistles, for Colossians is set aside as well as Ephesians) 
by the Tiibingen school of criticism is of a different nature. 
Their idea is, that the epistle is a composition of the second cen- 
tury, and that it had its origin in the Valentinian Gnosticism. 
Baur, the Corypheus of the party, has openly maintained 
the extraordinary hypothesis. Schwegler,”? Zeller, and 
Schneckenburger have gone beyond their master in extrava- 
gance; while Bruno Bauer® has surpassed them all in anti- 
Pauline bitterness and absurdity. 

This hypothesis has its origin in the leading error of the 
Tiibingen school, viz., that the original type of Christianity 
was nothing more than Ebionitism, and that its expansion by 
the apostle of the Gentiles was in direct antagonism to Peter, 
James, and the rest of the apostolical college. In proof, it is 
maintained that John, in speaking of only twelve apostles, in 
the Apocalypse, xxi. 14, excludes Paul from the sacred number, 
and that he praises these very Ephesians for having sifted 
and rejected his claims, when he says: “Thou hast tried them 
which say they are apostles, and are not, but hast found them 
liars.” It is surely needless to dwell on the refutation of 
such an uncritical statement. An excellent reply to the whole 
delusion will be found in a recent work of Lechler, Das 
Apostolische und Nachapostolische Zeitalter, etc, 2nd ed. 
Stuttgart, 1857. 

In fact, the entire theory is a huge anachronism. The 
Gnosticism of the second century was not wholly unchristian 
either in idea or nomenclature, but it took from Scripture 
whatever in thought or expression suited its specious theosophy, 
and borrowed such materials toa large extent from the epistles 
of the New Testament.* Such a procedure may be plainly 
proved. The same process has been repeated in various forms, 
and in more recent times in Germany itself. The inference 
is not, as the critics hold, that the Epistles to Colosse and 


‘Der Apostel Paulus, sein Leben und Wirken, etc., p. 420, etc., Stuttgart, 
1845 ; or his Kritische Miscellen zum Epheserbrief, in Zeller’s Theolog. Jahrb. 
1844, p. 378. Baur died in December 1860. 

* Das Nachapostolische Zeitalter, etc. ii. 325, 326. Tubingen, 1846, passim, 

3 Kritik der Paulinischen Briefe, iii. p. 101. Berlin, 1852. 

* De Origine Ep. ad Coloss. et Eph. acriticis Tubingensibus e Gnosi Valentiniana 
deducta. Scripsit Albertus Kloepper, Theol. Lic. Gryphie, 1853. 
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Ephesus are the product of Gnosticism in array against 
Ebionitism, but only that the Gnostic sophists gilded their 
speculations with biblical phraseology. As well, were it not 
for the long interval of centuries, might we infer that the 
pantheism of Strauss originated no little of the language of 
the Apostle John, rather than was copied from it; or that the 
Book of Mormon was the source of the original Scripture, and 
not, as it is, a clumsy and recent caricature. We may well 
ask—How could a document so distinctly Gnostic be accepted 
by the church, which was ever in conflict with Gnosticism ? 
Baur and his followers hold that this epistle is a Gnostic 
effusion, because of its exalted views of the person and reign 
of Christ, its allusions to various ranks in the heavenly 
hierarchy, its repeated employment of the term 7Ajpwpua and 
its allied verb, and its doctrine of the re-capitulation of all 
things in Christ, as if such teaching and even diction were not 
common in Paul’s acknowledged epistles addressed to European 
churches." Thus the Christology is offensive to Baur, Eph. 
i. 20, though the idea is found in 1 Cor. xv. 24. Why 
should not the apostle develop his ideas more fully on some 
points, in addressing churches in a region where errors on the 
same point might soon intrude? What connection have 
Gnostic zons—shadowy and impalpable emanations from the 
Bythos or from one another—with those thrones and dominions, 
principalities and powers, over which Christ Jesus presides as 
Governor. Nay, the Gnostics distinguished Christ and Jesus 
as eons; the former having, in fact, sent the latter as Saviour. 
The theosophic speculations of the Valentinians are applied 
by Baur to the term mAnpwpya, in a way that is wholly 
unwarranted by its occurrence in both epistles. In this 
epistle the term is applied to time, as marked out by God, 
and so fulfilled or filled up; to the church as filled by Christ, 
and to God as denoting His spiritually perfect nature; and 
to Christ in the phrase, “the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
But in such phrases there is no allusion to any metaphysical 
notion of the Absolute, either to what contains it or what is 
contained in it. Most certainly in the nuptial illustrations, 
v. 25, etc., there is no reference to male and female ons, or 
to the Suzygies of the Valentinian system—such as that of 


1 Ribiger, De Christologia Paulina contra Baurium. Vratislavie, 1852. 
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the Adyos with wn from whom were generated avOpwrros and 
éxxrnola, as if the relation of Christ to His church were 
a similar relation—absolute essence realizing and developing 
itself in a concrete Being, as the wife is the complement of 
the man—x«xara cvfvyiav. One may indeed wonder how Baur 
could dream that in iii. 10—“that now unto the principalities 
and powers in the heavenly places might be made known by 
the church the manifold wisdom of God ”—was contained the 
Gnostic idea of the «on godia struggling to be united with 
BvGos, and her final return to the rAjpwpa through the cvfvyia 
between Christ and His é«x«Anota. Or who besides Baur 
could imagine that in the phrases—«ata tov ai@va Tod 
kesLOU TOUTOU ; Eis TacaS Tas Yyeveas TOD ai@vos TOY alwrer ; 
mpodecis THY alwvwv—there is a reference to the relation 
which the Gnostic cons sustained to God, as the primal extra- 
temporal unity of time individualizing Himself in them as 
periods, or to their relation to another in sexual union and 
development? Nay more, in the phrases—“ as is now revealed 
unto His holy apostles and prophets—ye are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets”—the quick eye of 
Baur discovers traces of Montanism—because in it prophets 
had a high and honoured place as the organs of divine com- 
munication. So that in his opinion the man who wrote those 
phrases must have lived at a period when so-called prophets 
enjoyed apostolic honour, and thus unconsciously betrays 
himself and the lateness of his time. As if in Acts, Romans, 
and 1st Corinthians there were no allusion to this class of men, 
or as if all those documents too had a post-apostolic origin ! 
And then Baur would require to tell us how two systems so 
opposed as Montanism and Gnosticism could thus coalesce in 
the same epistle. The epithet dy:os applied to the apostles 
and prophets, betrays, according to de Wette also, a late origin, 
and the writer manifests his lateness by his anxiety to 
identify himself and exalt himself—as an apostle, a prisoner 
for the Gentiles—a minister, less than the least of all saints 
—and ambassador in chains. What is this objection but 
dictating to the apostle how he shall write when an old man 
in a prison, what amount of personal reference shall go into 
his letters, or how large or small shall be the subjecti'e 
elements in his communication to any particular community, 
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and through it to all churches and for all time? The 
expression—“ less than the least of all saints”—is in no way 
inconsistent with such an exalted assertion as—“ by revelation 
he made known unto me the mystery;” for this refers to 
official function, and that only to personal emotion. A more 
decided contrast is found in 1 Cor. xv. 9—“the least of the 
apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle;” and 
2 Cor. xi. 5—*“I was not a whit behind the very chiefest 
apostles.” Surely, then, the resemblance which the subsequent 
Gnosticism bears to these doctrines in its theosophy and 
angelology, is a proof that it borrowed the shadowy likeness, 
but no proof that out of it were manufactured the apostolic 
documents. In fine, the whole scheme has been overwhelmed 
with confusion; for it has been proved by citations from 
Hippolytus,’ that some books of the New Testament are 
quoted by him more than half a century before these Tiibingen 
critics dated or allowed of their existence. 


IV.—RELATIONSHIP OF THE EPISTLES TO EPHESUS AND 
COLOSSE. 


The letters of the apostle are the fervent outburst of 
pastoral zeal and attachment, written without reserve and 
in unaffected: simplicity. Sentiments come warm from the 
heart without the shaping out, pruning, and punctilious 
arrangement of a formal discourse. There is such a fresh 
and familiar transcription of feeling, and so much of con- 
versational frankness and vivacity, that the reader associates 
the image of the writer with every paragraph, and his ear 
seems to catch and recognize the very tones of oral address, 
These impressions must have been deepened by the thought 
that the letter came from “such an one as Paul the aged,” 
often a sufferer, and now a prisoner. If he could not speak, 
he wrote ; if he could not see them in person, he despatched 
to them those silent messengers of love. Is it then any 
matter of amazement that one letter should resemble another, 
or that two written about the same time should have so much 
in common, and each at the same time so much that is 

1 Bunsen’s Hippolytus, vol. i. Pref. London, 1852. 
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peculiar? The close relationship between the epistles to 
Colosse and Ephesus must strike every reader, and the 
question has been raised, which of them is the earlier pro- 
duction. The answer is one very much of critical taste, and 
therefore different decisions have been given. A great host 
of names, which the reader will find in Davidson’s Introduc- 
tion, are in favour of the letter to Ephesus; but others, and 
these including Meyer, Harless, Wieseler, and Olshausen, 
declare for that to Colosse. 

Neander says—Und daraus erhellt auch, dass er den Brief 
an die Colosser zuerst unter diesen beiden geschreiben hat ; denn 
in demselben zeigen sich uns diese Gedanken in threr urspriing- 
linen Entstehung und Bezrehung, wie sie durch den Gegensatz 
gegen jene in diesem Briefe von thm bektimpfte Sekte hervor- 
gerufen wurden. Geschichte der Pflanzung, etc., vol. i. p. 524, 
4th ed. That is—“In the epistle to the Colossians the 
apostle’s thoughts exhibit themselves in their original form 
and connection, as they were called forth by his opposition to 
the sect (of Judaizing Gnostics) whose sentiments and prac- 
tices he combats in that epistle.” Little stress can be laid on 
such an argument, for whenever the mind assumes an 
agonistic attitude, its thoughts have always more vigour 
and specialty, more pith and keenness, than when in calm- 
ness and peace it discusses any ordinary and impersonal topic. 
Harless and Wiggers have fixed upon Eph. vi. 21, com- 
pared with Col. iv. 8. In Colossians the apostle says of 
Tychicus, “Whom I have sent unto you that he might know 
your estate.” But in Ephesians he adds—«ai, “that ye also 
may know my affairs, and what I am doing, Tychicus, a 
beloved brother, shall make known to you all things.” In 
using the word “ also,” the apostle seems to refer to what he 
had said to the Colossians. Naturally he first says to the 
Colossians, “that ye may know,” but in a second letter to the 
Ephesians, “ that ye also may know.” This hypothesis takes 
for granted that the Ephesians would know what was con- 
tained in the letter to Colosse, or at least that Tychicus would 
inform them of its existence, and of its reference to himself as 
the bearer of personal and private tidings of the apostle. The 
xa, however, may refer not to the Colossians, but to the 
apostle himself—as Alford puts it—“I have been going at 
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length into the matters concerning you, so if you also on your 
part wish to know my matters,” etc. The argument from 
kai, therefore, cannot be conclusively relied on. On the other 
hand, it is contended by Hug and others, that the absence of 
Timothy’s name in the beginning of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians is a strong proof in favour of its priority. Various 
solutions have been given; one probability is, that Timothy 
was absent on some important embassy. These critics 
suppose that he had not by this time come to Rome, but did 
arrive ere Paul composed the Epistle to Colosse. This circum- 
stance is too precarious for an argument to be founded upon it. 

Efforts have been also made to demonstrate the priority of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, from its containing no expression 
of any hopes of deliverance, and no reference to the success of 
the gospel, whereas these occur in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, written about the same time. But neither in Colossians 
are there any such intimations, and in the letter to Philemon, 
which Onesimus carried to him, as both he and Tychicus 
carried theirs to the Colossians, he says, generally—‘“I trust 
that through your prayers I shall be given unto you.” The 
question can scarce be solved on such data. It may be tried 
by another criterion. Supposing Paui to be in imprisonment, 
which of these two churches would he most probably write 
to, which of them stood most in need of an epistle, which of 
them was in circumstances most likely to attract the 
immediate attention of the prisoner—that of Ephesus or that 
of Colosse? Lardner has virtu.:iy laid down such a test. 
There might be many considerations inducing the apostle to 
write to the Ephesians soon after his arrival at Rome. 
Ephesus was a place of great importance and traffic, and in it 
Paul had stayed longer than in any other city, except Antioch. 
Here also he had wrought many and special miracles, and had 
enjoyed great success in his preaching. He had on a previous 
occasion determined to sail by Ephesus, and when he came to 
Miletus “he sent to Ephesus and called the elders of the 
church.” These things may have induced him to write first 
to Ephesus on his coming to Rome, and having liberty of 
correspondence. But we might thus reply to these state- 
ments. The Ephesian church had preserved its faith 
unsullied, for no reproof or warning is contained in the 
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epistle. They stood in no immediate need of apostolic 
correspondence. No difficulty pressed them, for none is 
solved. No heresy had crept in among them, for none is 
refuted. But Colosse was threatened by a false system, 
which would corrupt the simplicity of the gospel, which had 
in it the elements of discord and ruin, but which had a 
peculiar charm for the contemplative inhabitants of Phrygia, 
so prone to mysticism, and therefore would be the more 
seductive to the church of Colosse, and the more calculated to 
work havoc among its members. This being known to the 
apostle, such a jeopardy being set before him, would he not 
at once write to Colosse, expose the false system, warn against 
it, and exhort the adherents of Christianity to a stedfast 
profession? Would he not feel an immediate necessity for 
his interference, would not the case appear to his mind more 
urgent, and having more claim on his labour than the church 
of Ephesus, where truth was yet kept pure, and the fire on 
the altar ascended with a steady brilliancy? Thus, of such 
an argument as that of Lardner no advantage can be taken. 
Still, balancing probabilities in a matter where facts cannot be 
fully ascertained, we may incline to the opinion that the 
earlier epistle is that to the Colossians. 

The following table will point out the similarities between 
the two epistles :— 
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Not a few of these similarities are but accidental, and those 
which really deserve the name are corroborative proofs of 
genuineness. 


V.—PLACE AND DATE OF ITS COMPOSITION. 


The usual opinion has been that the epistle was written 
in Rome. Some of the later German critics, however, have 
concluded that Caesarea was the place of composition. Schulz 
in the Studien und Kritiken, 1829, p. 612, first broached this 
hypothesis, and he has been followed by Schneckenburger, 
Bottger, Reuss,’ Wiggers, and even by Schott, Thiersch, and 
Meyer. 

We find that Paul when in Cresarea was subjected to very 
rigorous confinement. His own countrymen were bigoted and 
violent, and only his friends might come and minister unto 
him. Intercourse with other churches seems to have been 
entirely prohibited. On the other hand, in Rome the watch 
and ward, unstimulated by Jewish malice, were not so strict. 
The apostle might preach, and labour to some extent in his 
spiritual vocation. Again, Onesimus was with the apostle, a 
fugitive slave who would rather run and hide himself in the 
crowds of Rome, than flee to Czsarea where he might be 
more easily detected. Aristarchus and Luke were at Rome 
too, but there is no proof of their being with Paul at Cesarea. 
Besides, we have mention of the palace and “ Cesar’s house- 
hold.” We cannot be brought to believe by all Bottger’s 
reasoning, that such an expression might apply to Herod’s 
royal dwelling in Cesarea. Surely Herod’s house could never 
receive the lofty appellation of Cesar’s. Antiquity, with the 
probability of fact, supports the notion that Rome was the 
place where the epistle was composed. Those who contend 
for Caesarea lay stress on the distance of Asia Minor from 
Rome, and on the omission of the name of Onesimus in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, as if, setting out from Czesarea, the 
bearer of the letter would arrive at Colosse first, and Onesimus 
delivering himself up to his master, would not proceed with 
Tychicus onward to Ephesus. But there were peculiar 


1 Geschichte d. Heil. Schrift. Novi Testamenti, § 114. 
2 Die Kirche in der Apostolischen Zeitalter, etc., p. 17. Frankfurt, 1852. 
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reasons for commending Onesimus to the Colossian church. 
His flight and conversion would make him notorious and 
suspected. Besides, as Paul says, he was one of themselves, 
and if he touched at Ephesus first, he needed no formal 
introduction, being in the society of Tychicus. Emphasis is 
laid on the phrase mpos #pay, “for a season,” as if it signified 
“soon,” and referred to the period elapsing between the flight 
of the slave and his reaching Paul, as if such brevity would 
be realized more likely at Caesarea than Rome. But, as has 
been answered, the phrase qualifies éywpic67, and denotes 
that his separation from his master was only temporary. On 
the whole, the argument preponderates in favour of Rome as 
the place whence this epistle was despatched, and probably 
about the year 62.’ From the metropolis of the world, where 
luxury was added to ambition, and licentiousness bathed in 
blood, an obscure and imprisoned foreigner composes this 
sublime treatise, on a subject beyond the mental range of the 
wisest of Western sages, and dictates a brief system of ethics, 
which in purity, fulness, and symmetry eclipses the boasted 
“Morals” of Seneca, and the more laboured and rhetorical 
disquisitions of Cicero. 


VI.—OBJECT AND CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The design of the apostle in writing to the Ephesian church 
was not polemical. In Colossians, theosophic error is pointedly 
and firmly refuted; but in Ephesians, principles are laid 
down which might prove a barrier to its introduction. The 
apostle indeed, in his farewell address at Miletus, had a sad 
presentiment of coming danger. Acts xx. 29, 30—*“For I 
know this, that after my departure shall grievous wolves enter 
in among you, not sparing the flock. Also of your own selves 
shall men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away 
disciples after them.” But the epistle has no distinct allusion 
to such spiritual mischief and disturbance. In 2nd Timothy, 
too, the heresy of Hymeneus and Philetus is referred to, 
while Phygellus and Hermogenes are said to have deserted the 


1Graul, De Sententia scripsisse Paulum suas ad Ephes. Coloss. Philem., 
Epistolas, in Cesareensi Captivitate, Lipsiz, 1836. 
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apostle at Rome. In the apocalyptic missive addressed to 
Ephesus as the first of the seven churches, no error is 
specified ; but the grave and general charge is one of spiritual 
declension. The epistle before us may therefore be regarded 
as prophylactic more than corrective in its nature. What the 
immediate occasion was, we know not; possibly it was 
gratifying intelligence from Ephesus. It seems as if the heart 
of the apostle, fatigued aud dispirited with the polemical 
argument and warning to the Colossians, enjoyed a cordial 
relief and satisfaction in pouring out its inmost thoughts on the 
higher relations and transcendental doctrines of the gospel. 
The epistle may be thus divided :— 

I. The salutation, i 1, 2. II. A general description of 
Divine blessing enjoyed by the church in its source, means, 
purpose, and final result, wound up with a prayer for further 
spiritual gifts, and a richer and more penetrating Christian 
experience, and concluding with an expanded view of the 
original condition and present honours and privileges of the 
Ephesian church, i. 3-23, and ii. 1-11. III. A record of 
that marked change in spiritual position which the Gentile 
believers now possessed, ending with an account of the writer's 
selection to and qualification for the apostolate of heathendom, 
a fact so considered as to keep them from being dispirited, and 
to lead him to pray for enlarged spiritual benefactions on his 
absent sympathizers, i. 12-22, and iii. 1-21. IV. A chapter 
on the unity of the church in its foundation and doctrine, a 
unity undisturbed by diversity of gifts, iv. 1-17. V. Special 
injunctions variously enjoined, and bearing upon ordinary 
life, *iv-17-32, vs 1-33, vi. 1-10. — VI. The image of a 
spiritual warfare, mission of Tychicus, and valedictory bless- 
ing, vi. 11-24. The paragraphs of this epistle could be sent 
to no church partially enlightened, and but recently emerged 
from heathendom. The church at Ephesus was, however, able 
to appreciate its exalted views. And therefore are those rich 
primary truths presented to it, tracing back all to the Father’s 
eternal and benignant will as the one origin; to the Son’s 
mediation and blood as the one channel, union with Him 
being the one sphere; and to the Spirit’s abiding work and 
influence as the one inner power; while the grand end of the 
provision of salvation and the organization and blessing of the 
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church is His own glory in all the elements of its fulness. 
The purpose of the apostle seems to be—to refresh the con- 
sciousness of the church by the retrospect which he gives of 
their past state and God’s past sovereign mercy, and by the 
prospect which he sets out of spiritual development crowned 
with perfection in Him in whom all things are re-gathered— 
as well as by the vivid and continual appeal to present grace 
and blessing which edges all the paragraphs. ~ 

Whatever emotions the church of Ephesus felt on receiving 
such a communication, the effects produced were not perma- 
nent. Though warned by its Lord, it did not return to its 
“first love,’ but gradually languished and died. The candle- 
stick was at length removed out of his place, and Mahometan 
gloom overspread the city. The spot has also become one 
of external desolation. The sea has retired from the harbour, 
and left behind it a pestilential morass. Fragments of 
columns, arches, and porticos are strewn about, and the wreck 
and rubbish of the great temple can scarcely be distinguished. 
The brood of the partridge nestles on the site of the theatre, 
the streets are ploughed by the Ottoman serf, and the heights 
of Coressus are only visited by wandering flocks of goats, 
The best of the ruins—columns of green jasper—were trans- 
planted by Justinian to Constantinople, to adorn the dome of 
the great church of Sancta Sophia, and some are said to have 
been carried into Italy. A straggling village of the name of 
Ayasaluk, or Asalook, is the wretched representative of the 
great commercial metropolis of Ionia. While thousands -in 
every portion of Christendom read this epistle with delight, 
there is no one now to read it in the place to which it was 
originally addressed. Truly the threatened blight has fallen 
on Ephesus.’ 


VIIL.—WORKS ON THE EPISTLE. 


The principal writers on the literature of the epistle have 
already been mentioned in the course of the previous pages. 
Several ancient expositions of the epistle have been lost; for 
Jerome makes mention of one by Origen, of another by Apol- 


1 On the present state of Ephesus, the travels of Ainsworth and Fellowes, and 
the work of Arundel On the Seven Churches, may be read with advantage. 
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linaris of Laodicea, and of a third by Didymus of Alexandria. 
Among the Fathers we have the twenty-four homilies of Chry- 
sostom, and the commentaries of his followers Theodoret, 
Cicumenius, and Theophylact. We have often referred to 
these, and to others in Cramer's Catena, as presenting the 
earliest specimens of Greek commentary. The commentaries 
of Jerome, Pelagius, and Ambrosiaster’ belong to the Latin 
church. Exposition was not the work of medieval times, 
though we have found some good notes in Anselm, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Peter Lombard, and in the Postills of Nicolas 
de Lyra of the fourteenth century. The expositors of the 
Reformation period follow: Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, Musculus, 
Bucer, and Bullinger; somewhat later among the Catholics, 
Fstius and a-Lapide; and among the Protestants, Zanchius, 
Calovius, Calixtus, Crocius, Cocceius, Piscator, Hunnius, Tar- 
novius, Aretius, Jaspis, Hyperius, Schmid, Roell, and Wolf— 
all of whom have written more or less fully on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. Wetstein and Grotius follow, in another era, 
with several of the writers in the Critict Sacri. In England 
there appeared “An Entire Commentary upon the whole 
Epistle to the Ephesians, wherein the text is learnedly and 
powerfully opened, ete—preached by Paul Bayne, sometime 
preacher of God’s Word at St. Andrew’s, Cambridge;” London, 
1643: and “An Exposition of the First and part of the 
Second Chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, by Thomas 
Goodwin, D.D., sometime President of Magdalen College in 
Oxford,” was published in London in 1681. In Scotland we 
have the Latin folio of Principal Boyd (Bodius), published at 
London in 1652; the Latin duodecimo of Principal Rollock, 
reprinted at Geneva, 1593; the Expositio Analytica of Dick- 
son (Professor of Theology in the University of Glasgow) on 
this and the other Epistles, published at Glasgow, 1645, and 
dedicated to the Marquis of Argyle, because his Grace had 
urged that the Professor should devote some portion of his 
course to biblical exegesis. Fergusson of Kilwinning also 
sent out a Brief Exposition of the Epistles of Paw to the 
Galatians and Ephesians, at Edinburgh, 1659. The Com- 


1 An unknown writer, so called to distinguish him from Ambrose, to whom 
his Commentaries were long ascribed, and with whose works they are still bound 
up. Many suppose him to have been Hilary the deacon. 
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mentaries of the Socinian Crellius and Slichtingius are con- 
tained in the Fratres Poloni. We have also the eloquent 
French work of Du Bosc on a portion of the epistle, and a 
similar and smaller Méditation by Gauthey, published in 1852. 
Lardner mentions an exposition by a Dutch minister of 
Rotterdam, Peter Dinant, of which a flattering review 
appeared in the Bibliotheca Bremensis, 1721. He opposed 
both the theory of Grotius and Usher. We pass over the 
various editors of the New Testament, such as Slade, Burton, 
Trollope, Valpy, Grinfield, and Bloomfield; and the numerous 
annotators and collectors of illustrations, such as Elsner, 
Kypke, Krebs, Knatchbull, Loesner, Kiittner, Raphelius, 
Palairet, Bos, Heinsius, Alberti, Keuchenius, Dougtzus, and 
Cameron, pronounced by Bishop Hall, the most learned man 
that Scotland ever produced. We have not space to charac- 
terize Hammond, Chandler, Whitby, Callander, Locke, Dod- 
dridge, A. Clarke, Macknight, Peile, and Barnes, and the 
more popular works on this epistle by Lathrop, M‘Ghee, 
Evans, Eastbourne, and Pridham. We hasten to specify the 
recent German commentaries. From that prolific nation of 
scholars and critics we have not only such works as those of 
Morus, Flatt, Koppe, Rosenmiiller, von Gerlach, Kahler, and 
others, but we have the following formal and specific exposi- 
tions on this epistle. Simply mentioning the comments of 
Spener (1730), of Baumgarten (Halle, 1767), of Schutz 
(Leipzig, 1778), of Miiller (Heidelberg, 1793), and of Krause 
(Leipzig, 1789), we refer especially to the following: Cramer, 
neue Uebersetzung des Briefes an die Epheser nebst einer Ausle- 
gung desselben. Kiel, 1782. Holzhausen, der Brief des 
Apostels Paulus an die Epheser tibersetzt und erklért. Han- 
nover, 1833. Riickert, der Brief Pauli an die Epheser erléutert 
und vertheidigt. Leipzig, 1834. Matthies, Erklaérung des 
Briefes Pauli an die Epheser. Greifsvald, 1834. Meier, 
Commentar tiber den Brief Pauli an die Epheser. Berlin, 1834. 
Harless, Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an die Epheser. 
Erlangen, 2nd ed. 1860. Olshausen, Biblischer Commentar, 
vol.iv. Konigsberg, 1840. Meyer, Kritisch exegetischer Com- 
mentar tiber das N. T.; Achte Abtheilung Kritisch Exegetisches 
Handbuch tiber den Brief an die Epheser. Gottingen, 1859. 
De Wette, Huegetisches Handbuch zum N. T. vol. ii. Leipzig, 
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1843. Passavant, Versuch einer pralktischen Auslegung des 
Briefes Pauli an die Epheser. Basel, 1836. Catene in Sancti 
Pauli Epist. in Gal. Ephesios, etc., ed. Cramer. Oxon. 1842. 
Commentar tiber den Brief Pauli an die Epheser, von I.. F. O. 
Baumgarten-Crusius, ed. Kimmel and Schauer. Jena, 1847. 
Stier, Auslegung des Briefes an die Epheser. Berlin, 1848.1 
Bisping, Erkldrung der Briefe an die Epheser, Philipper, etc. 
Minster, 1855. To these must be added the following recent 
English and American writers :— Turner, The Epistle to the 
Ephesians in Greek and English. New York, 1856. Alford, 
Greek Testament, vol. iii. London, 1856. Hodge, A Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians. New York, 1856. 
Ellicott, A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, 2d ed. London, 1859. Words- 
worth, Greek Testament, part iii. London, 1859. Newland, 4 
New Catena on St. Paul's Epistles—a Practical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, 
Oxford and London, 1860. 


NOTE. 


In the following pages, when Buttmann, Matthie, Kihner, 
Madvig, Kriiger, Bernhardy, Schmalfeld, Scheuerlein, Donald- 
son, Jelf, Winer, Rost, Alt, Stuart, Green, and Trollope are 
simply quoted, the reference is to their respective Greek 
grammars; and when Suidas, Hesychius, Passow (ed. Rost 
Palm, etc.), Robinson, Pape, Wilke, Wahl, Bretschneider, 
Liddell and Scott, are named, the reference is to their respec- 
tive lexicons. If Hartung be found without any addition, 
we mean his Lehre von den Partikeln der Griechischen Sprache, 
2 vols. Erlangen, 1832. The majority of the other names are 
those of the commentators or philologists enumerated in the 
previous chapter, or authors whose works are specified. The 
references to Tischendorf’s New Testament are to the seventh 
edition. 

1 In Tholuck’s Anzeiger for 1838 occurs a series of reviews of the commentaries 
of Matthies, Meier, Riickert, Holzhausen, and Harless, written, we believe, by 
Prof. Baumgarten, late of Rostock. 
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COMMENTARY ON EPHESIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue first paragraph of the epistle introduces, according to 
ancient usage, the name and title or office of the writer, and 
concludes with a salutation to the persons addressed, and for 
whom the communication is intended.’ 

(Ver. 1.) ITaindos, aroctoros Xpictod ’Incod.—* Paul, an 
apostle of Christ Jesus.” The signification of the term adc- 
todos will be found under chap. iv. 11. While the genitive 
Xpictov 'Incod is that of possession, and not of ablation, yet 
naturally, and from its historical significance, it indicates the 
source, dignity, and functions of the apostolical commission, 
Acts xxvii. 23. Though, as Harless suggests, the idea of 
authorization often depends on some following clause, yet the 
genitive apparently includes it—the idea of authority being 
involved in such possession, This formal mention of his 
official relation to Jesus Christ is designed to certify the truth 
and claims of the following chapters. On similar occasions he 
sometimes designates himself by a term which has in it an 
allusion to the special labours which his apostleship involved, 
for he calls himself “a servant of Jesus Christ,” Rom. i. 1; 
Phil. i. 1; Tit. i, 1. See under Col. i. 1; and especially 
under Phil. i. 1 :— 

Sia OeXnpatos Ocod—“ by the will of God.” The prepo- 
sition ca points out the efficient cause. The apostle is fond 
of recurring to the truth expressed in this clause, 1 and 2 Cor. 
i. 1; Col.i.1; 2 Tim. i. 1. Sometimes the idea is varied, as 
Kat’ éritaynvy Qeov, in 1 Tim. i. 1; and to give it intensity 
other adjuncts are occasionally employed, such as «Aytos in 
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Rom. i. 1; 1 Cor. i. 1. The notion of Alford, hinted at by 
Bengel in his reference to vers. 5, 9, 11, that the phrase may 
have been suggested “by the great subject of which he is 
about to treat,” is not sustained by analogous instances. It is 
added by the apostle generally, as the source and the seal of 
his office, and not inserted as an anticipative thought, prompted 
by the truth on which his mind was revolving. For his was 
no daring or impious arrogation of the name and honours of 
the apostolate; and that “will” according to which Paul 
became an apostle, had signally and suddenly evinced its 
origin and power. The great and extraordinary fact of his 
conversion involved in it both a qualification for the apostle- 
ship and a consecration to it—els ods éyo oe adtroatédAw, Acts 
xxvi. 17; 1 Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8. It was by no deferred or cir- 
cuitous process that he came at length to learn and believe 
that God had ordained him as an apostle; but his convictions 
upon this point were based from the first on his own startled 
and instructive experience, which, among other elements of 
self-assurance, included in it the memory of that blinding 
splendour which enveloped him as he approached Damascus 
on an errand of cruelty and blood; of the tenderness and 
majesty of that voice which at once reached and subdued his 
heart ; of the surprising agony which seized and held him till 
Ananias brought him spiritual relief; and of the subsequent 
theological tuition which he enjoyed in no earthly school. 
Gal. i. 11, 12; 1 Tim. i 11-13. So that writing to the 
churches of Galatia, where his apostleship had been under- 
rated if not denied, he says, with peculiar edge and precision, 
“Paul, an apostle, not of men, neither by man, but by Christ 
Jesus and God the Father.” Gal. i. 1. This epistle is 
addressed — 

Tols aylous Tois odaw év ’Edéow—“ to the saints that are 
in Ephesus.” “Aryvos, as a characteristic appellation of the 
Christian church, occurs first in Acts ix. 13. The word, 
rarely used by the Attic writers, who employ the kindred 
adjective dyvos, is allied to dfouar and dyayar, and signifies 
one devoted or set apart to God. Porson, Adversaria, p. 139 ; 
Buttmann, Leailogus, sub voce. This radical meaning is 
clearly seen in the related dydf@, in such passages as Matt. 
xxiii, 17; John x. 36, xvii. 17. It is not, however, to classic 
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usage that we are to trace the special meaning of &yios in the 
New Testament, but to its employment in the Septuagint as 
the Greek representative of the Hebrew wp, Deut. xxxiii. 3. 
This notion of consecration is not, as Robinson seems to 
intimate, founded on holiness; for persons or things became 
holy in being set apart to God, and, from this association 
of ideas, holiness was ascribed to the tabernacle, with its 
furniture, its worshippers, and its periods of service. The idea 
of inner sanctity contained in the expressive epithet originates, 
therefore, in the primary sense of unreserved and exclusive 
devotement to Jehovah. Nor, on the other hand, can we 
accede to the opinion of Locke and Harless, that the word has 
no reference in itself to internal character, for consecration to 
God not only implied that the best of its kind was both claimed 
by Him and given to Him, but it also demanded that the hal- 
lowed gift be kept free from sacrilegious stain and debasement. 
So that, by the natural operation of this conservative element, 
holiness, in the common theological sense of the term, springs 
from consecration, and the “saints” do acquire personal and 
internal holiness from their near relation to God; the con- 
sciousness of their consecration having an invincible tendency 
to deepen and sustain spiritual purity within them. When 
Harless says that the notion of holiness which cannot be 
disjoined from a Christian dyos, is not got from the word, 
but from our knowledge of the essence of that Christian com- 
munity to which such a dys belongs, he seems to confound 
source and result; for one may reply that it is the dy.oe who, 
as such, originate the character of the Christian community, 
and not it which gives a character to them. The appella- 
tion d@yio. thus exhibits the Christian church in its normal 
aspect—a community of men self-devoted to God and His 
service. Nor does it ever seem to lose this meaning, 
even when used as a general epithet or in a local sense, 
as in Acts ix. 32, xxvi. 10; Rom. xv. 25. The words Tots 
ovow év ’Edéog, which simply indicate locality, have been 
already analyzed in the Prolegomena. The saints are further 
characterized— 

Kat muatois ev Xpiotw ’Inoot-—“and believers in Christ 
Jesus.” These words contain an additional element of 
description, and the two clauses mark out the same society 
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in two special characteristics. But the meaning of mucrtds 
in this connection must first be determined. There are two 
classes of interpreters:—1. Such as give the adjective the 
sense of jidelis, “faithful,” in the modern acceptation of the 
English term—that is, true to their profession, Such is the 
view of Grotius, Rosenmiiller, Meier, and Stier. But were 
such a sense adopted, we must suppose the apostle either to 
make a distinction between two classes of persons who were 
or had been members of the Ephesian church, or to affirm 
that all of them were trusty—were, in his judgment, persons 
of genuine and of untainted integrity. Did he then suppose 
that all the professed dyvoe were faithful? Or among the 
drycov did he distinguish and compliment such of them as were 
blessed with fidelity? The word in itself is not very deter- 
minate, though generally in New Testament usage mvoerés in 
the sense of faithful—jidelts—is accompanied by an accusative 
with é7i, or a dative with év, in reference to things over 
which trust has been exercised, and by the dative when the 
person is referred to toward whom the faithfulness is cherished. 
The idea of “ faithful to Christ” would have required but the 
simple dative, as in Heb. ili. 2. We have indeed the phrase 
in 1 Cor. iv. 17—ayarnrov xai mictov év Kupiw, but there the 
formula, “in the Lord,” qualifies both adjectives. 2. Some 
give the term its active sense of “ believers,” faithful, in its 
original and old English meaning, faith-full—full of faith— 
muaTos being equivalent to muctevwv, save that the adjective 
points to condition rather than act. Many old interpreters, 
such as Roell, Cocceius, Vatablus, Crellius, and Calovius, with 
the majority of modern interpreters, take the word in this 
signification. For a like use of the word in classical writers 
—a use common to similar verbal adjectives—see Kiihner, 
§ 409, 3. The term mcrds has often this meaning, and is 
so rendered in our version, John xx. 27; Acts x. 45, xvi.1; 
2 Cor! vii.15 $1 Tim. iv, 3,.10,.12, viiL6, vin 2.7 sit sshould 
have been so translated in other places, as Gal. iii. 9; Acts 
xvi. 15; Tit. i. 6. The Syriac version also renders it by 
the participle LSa.oWwo—believing. Hesychius defines it 
by evzrev67s. The phrase is thus a second and appropriate 
epithet, more distinctive than the preceding, while the article 
is not repeated. It is a weak supposition of Morus and 
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Macknight, that these words were added merely for the sake 
of distinction, because the epithet “saints” had but the 
simple force of a common title in the apostolical letters. 
Neither do we conceive that the full force and meaning are 
brought out, if with some, as Beza, Bodius, a-Lapide, Calovius, 
and Vorstius, we take the «ai as epexegetical, and reduce the 
clause into a mere explanation of the preceding title, as if it 
stood thus—* To the saints in Ephesus, to wit, the believers 
in Christ Jesus.” For the salient point of their profession 
was faith in Christ Jesus, belief in the man Jesus as the 
Messiah, the anointed Saviour, the commissioned and success- 
ful deliverer of the world from all the penal effects of the fall. 
It was its faith specifically and definitely in Christ Jesus that 
distinguished the church in Ephesus from the fane of Artemis 
and the synagogue of the sons of Abraham. IIvatds! is here 
followed by év referring to the object in which faith terminates 
and reposes ; e/s is sometimes employed, but év is found with 
the noun in this chapter, ver. 15; Gal. iii. 26; Col. i. 4; see 
also Mark i. 15. The same usage is found in the Septuagint, 
Ps, xxviii. 22, Jer. xii. 6, based perhaps on the Hebrew for- 
mula “2 x5.” Though the verbal adjective be used here in its 
active sense, it may therefore be followed by this preposition. 
If, when eds is employed, faith is usually represented as going 
out and leaning on its object, and if éwé expresses the additional 
idea of the trustworthiness of him whom we credit, then év in 
the formula before us gives prominence to the notion of placid 
exercise, especially as ¢€v is not so closely attached to the ad- 
jective as it would be to the verb or participle if it followed 
either of them. Fritzsche, Comment in Marc., p. 25. The faith 
of the Ephesian converts rested in Jesus, in calm and per- 


1 The disputed signification of this word affords a peculiar and curious instance 
of the hazard of extreme opinions. H. Stephens had affirmed in his Thesaurus 
that words is never used in an active sense, and never seems to signify one qui 
fidem habet, aut etiam qui credulus est. N. Fuller in his Miscellanea Sacra, 
lib. i. ch. 19, maintains, in opposition to the great lexicographer, that whenever 
the term is applied to a Christian man—pro homine Christiano seu pio usurpatur, 
it invariably denotes a believer, qui credit aut fidem adhibet Deo. The usage 
of the New Testament in at least nineteen places, shows that it has this latter 
or active sense ; still, in some clauses, even when applied to Christians, it seems 
to bear the sense of fidelis—1 Tim. i. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 2; Col. iv. 9; I Pet. ¥. 
12; Rev. ii. 10. Among the Greek Fathers, the word is used in both senses, 
as the examples adduced by Suicer, sub voce, abundantly testify. 
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manent repose. It was nota mere extended dependence placed 
on Him, but it had convinced itself of His power and love, 
of His sympathy and merits; it not only knew the strength 
of His arm, it had also penetrated and felt the throbbing 
tenderness of His heart—it was therefore in Him. There 
might have been agitation, anxiety, and terrible perturbation 
of spirit when the claims of Christ were first presented and 
brought into sharp conflict with previous convictions and 
traditionary prepossessions ; but the turmoil had subsided into 
quiescent and immoveable confidence in the Son of God. 

But does év Xpia7@ Inood simply qualify ructois ? or does 
it not also qualify ay/ou ? Storr renders it—Qui Christo sacra 
sunt et in eum credunt. (Opuscula, ii, 121.) The phrase 
“saints in Christ Jesus” occurs in Phil. i. 1, and the meaning 
is apparent—saints in spiritual fellowship with Christ. In 
Col. i. 2 we have “saints and believing brethren in Christ,” 
where the words in question may not only qualify “saints,” 
but also describe the essence and circle of the spiritual 
brotherhood. But we are inclined, with Jerome, Meyer, de 
Wette, and Ellicott, in opposition to Harless, Meier, and 
Baumgarten-Crusius, to restrict the words év Xpict@ ‘Incod 
to motos. The previous epithet is complete without such 
an addition, but this second one is not so distinctive without 
the supplement. The intervention of the words tots otow 
ev ’E¢éow separates the two phrases, and seems to mark them 
as independent appellations. But though grammatically they 
may be separate names of the same Christian community, 
they are essentially and theologically connected. “Nemo 
fidelis,’ says Calvin, “nisi qui sanctus; et nemo rursum 
sanctus, nisi qui fidelis.’” The more powerful and pervading 
such faith is, the more the whole inner nature is brought 
under its controlling and assimilating influence; the more 
deeply and vividly it realizes Christ in authority, example, 
and proprietary interest in “the church which He has purchased 
with His own blood,’ then the more cordial, entire, and 
unreserved will be the consecration. 

(Ver. 2.) Xadpis tpiv nal eipnyn—“Grace to you and 
peace.” The apostolical salutation is cordial and comprehen- 
sive. “Claudius Lysias to the most excellent governor, greet- 
ing”—Paul to the Ephesians, “grace and peace.” It is far 
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more expressive than the tyaivew, yaipew, or ed mpdrtew 
of the ancient classic formula, The same or similar phrase- 
ology occurs in the beginning of most of the epistles. Xdpvs, 
allied to xaipeww and the Latin gratia, signifies favour, and, 
especially in the New Testament, divine favour — that 
goodwill on God’s part which not only provides and applies 
salvation, but blesses, cheers, and assists believers. As a 
wish expressed for the Ephesian church, it does not denote 
mercy in its general aspect, but that many-sided favour 
that comes in the form of hope to saints in despondency, 
of joy to them in sorrow, of patience to them in suffering, of 
victory to them under assault, and of final triumph to them 
in the hour of death. And so the apostle calls it ydpw eds 
edxatpov BonGevav—erace in order to well-timed assistance. 
Heb. iv. 16. 

Eipnvn — Peace, is the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew 
diov’—a term of familiar and beautiful significance. It includes 
every blessing—being and wellbeing. It was the formula of 
ordinary courtesy at meeting and parting. “ Peace I leave 
with you,” said our Lord; but the term was no symbol of cold 
and formal politeness—* not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you.” John xiv. 27. The word in this connection denotes 
that form of spiritual blessing which keeps the heart in a state 
of happy repose. It is therefore but another phase, or rather 
it is the result, of the previous ydpis. Stier distinguishes 
these two blessings, as if they corresponded to the previous 
epithets dyious xal muotois, grace being appropriate to the 
“saints,” as the first basis of their sanctification; and peace 
to the “faithful,” as the last aim or effect of their confidence 
in God. But “grace and peace” are often employed in saluta- 
tions where the two epithets of saints and believers in Christ 
Jesus do not occur, so that it would be an excess of refinement 
either to introduce such a distinction in this place, or to say, 
with the same author, that the two expressions foreshadow 
the dualism of the epistle—first, the grace of God toward the 
church, and then its faith toward Him. Nor can we, as 
Jerome hints, ascribe grace to the Father and peace to the Son 
as their separate and respective sources. A conscious posses- 
sion of the divine favour can alone create and sustain mental 
tranquillity. To use an impressive figure of Scripture, the 
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unsanctified heart resembles “the troubled sea,” in constant 
uproar and agitation—dark, muddy, and tempestuous; but 
the storm subsides, for a voice of power has eried, “ Peace, be 
still,” and there is “a great calm:” the lowering clouds are 
dispelled, and the azure sky smiles on its own reflection in the 
bosom of the quiet and glassy deep. The favour of God and 
the felt enjoyment of it, the apostle wishes to the members of 
the Ephesian church in this salutation ; yea, grace and peace— 

a0 Ocod matpos nua@v nat Kupiov ’Incov Xpiatov—* from 
God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” The source of 
these spiritual blessings is now stated. Erasmus, Morus, and 
some Socinian interpreters, would understand the connection 
as if xvplov were governed by zratpos, and not by damo— 
“From God our Father, the Father, too, of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” This interpretation would sever Jesus from the 
bestowment of these blessings, as, in such an exegesis, they 
are supposed to descend from God, who is our Father, and 
who is at the same time designated as Christ’s Father. This 
construction is wholly unwarranted. Father and Son are both 
specified as the sources of grace and peace. Grace and peace 
are not earth-born blessings ; they descend from heaven, from 
God on His glorious throne, whose high prerogative it is to 
send down those special influences; and from Christ at His 
right hand, who has provided these blessed gifts by His suffer- 
ings and death—who died to secure, and is exalted to bestow 
them, and whose constant living sympathy with His people 
enables Him to appreciate their wants, and prompts Him out 
of His own fulness to supply them. God is described as our 
Father—ypuor. Our sonship will be illustrated under ver. 5. 
The universal Governor being the parent of believers, who 
have a common fatherhood in Him, grace and peace are 
viewed as paternal gifts. 

The Saviour is characterized as Lord Jesus Christ ; “ Lord,” 
Master, or Proprietor. ‘O xvpsos is often applied to Jesus in 
the Pauline writings. It corresponds to the theocratic intima- 
tions of a king—a great king—to preside over the spiritual 
Sion. Ps.cx.1. Gabler, in his New Theological Journal, iv. 
p. 11, has affirmed, that in the New Testament Kvpwos, without 
the article, refers to God, and that 6 «vpios is the uniform 
appellation of Christ—a distinction which cannot be main- 
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tained, as may be seen by a reference to Rom. xv. 11; 1 Cor. 
x. 26; Heb, viii. 2; for in all those passages the reference 
is to God, and yet the article is prefixed. Winer, Fob. O 13 
Like Oeds in many places, it is often used without the article 
when it refers to Christ. In about two hundred and twenty 
instances in the writings of Paul, xvptos denotes the Saviour, 
and in about a hundred instances it is joined to His other 
names, as in the phrase before us. Perhaps in not more than 
three places, which are not quotations or based on quotations, 
does Paul apply «vpeos to God.’ It was a familiar and 
favourite designation—the exalted Jesus is “Lord of all” —“He 
has made Him both Lord and Christ.” He has won this Lord- 
ship by His blood. Phil. ii. 8,11. “He has been exalted,” 
that every tongue should salute Him as Lord. 1 Cor. xii. 3. 
While the title may belong to Him as Creator and Preserver, 
it is especially given Him as the enthroned God-man, for His 
sceptre controls the universe. The range of that Lordship has 
infinitude for its extent, and eternity for its duration. The 
term, as Suicer quaintly remarks, refers not to ovc/a, but to 
efovcia, And as He is Head of the Church, and “ Head over 
all things to the Church ”—its Proprietor, Organizer, Governor, 
Guardian, Blesser, and Judge—whose law it obeys, whose 
ordinances it hallows, whose spirit it cherishes, whose truth it 
conserves, and whose welcome to glory it anticipates and pre- 
pares for; therefore may He, sustaining such a relation to His 
spiritual kingdom, be so often and so fondly named as Lord. 
The apostle invokes upon the Ephesians grace and peace from 
the Lord Jesus Christ, whose supreme administration was 
designed to secure, and does actually confer, those lordly gifts. 

The mention of spiritual blessing fills the susceptible mind 
of the apostle with ardent gratitude, and incites him to praise. 
In his writings argument often rises into doxology—tlogic 
swells into lyrics. The Divine Source of these glorious gifts, 
He who gives them so richly and so constantly, is worthy of 
rapturous homage. They who get all must surely adore Him 
who gives all. With the third verse begins a sentence which 
terminates only at the end of the 14th verse, a sentence which 
enumerates the various and multiplied grounds of praise. 
These are :—holiness as the result and purpose of God’s eternal 

1Stuart’s Essay, Biblical Repository, vol. iv. 
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choice—adoption with its fruits, springing from the good 
pleasure of His will with the profuse bestowment of grace—all 
tracing themselves to the Father: pardon of sin by the blood 
of Christ—the summation of all things in Him—the interest 
of believers in Him—these in special connection with the 
Son: and the united privilege of hearing, and trusting, and 
being sealed, with their possession of the Earnest of future 
felicity—a sphere of blessing specially belonging to the Holy 
Ghost. Such are the leading ideas of a magnificent anthem 
—not bound together in philosophical precision, but each 
suggesting the other by a law of powerful association. The 
one truth instinctively gives birth to the other, and the con- 
nection is indicated chiefly by a series of participles. 

(Ver. 3.) Evnroyntos 0 Qeds nal ratnp tod Kupiov nav 
*{ncod Xpiotov— Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The verb is usually omitted. The 
adjective in the doxology is placed before the substantive, 
because being used as a predicate, and representing an 
abstract quality, the emphasis lies on it. Such is the invariable 
usage in the Old Testament—not God is blessed, but, from 
the position of the words—Blessed be God, 17. 7772. At least 
thirty times does the formula occur. Ps. lxviii. 19, in the 
Septuagint being a mistranslation or doubled version of the 
Hebrew, is only an apparent exception, and the phrase, 
Rom. ix. 5, we do not regard as a doxology. In all the passages 
quoted by Ellicott after Fritzsche—Rom. ix. 5, as if they 
were exceptions to this rule, it is evAoynuévos and not 
evAoyntcs which is employed, and there is a shade of difference 
between the participle and the adjective—for while in the 
Septuagint evAoynuévos is applied to God, evAoynrds is never 
applied to man. Thus in 1 Kings x. 9,2 Chron. ix. 8, which 
are parallel passages—ryévoiro being employed in the first 
instance, and éotw in the second; and in Job i. 21, Ps. exii. 2, 
in both of which évowa xvpiov with etn occurs, the verbs, as 
might be expected, are followed immediately by their nomi- 
natives. Evdoyntés in the New Testament is applied only 
to God—His is perpetual and unchanging blessedness, per- 
petual and unchanging claim on the homage of His creatures. 
Evroynpévos is used of such as are blessed of God, and on 
whom blessing is invoked from Him. Matt. xxi. 9; Luke i. 28. 
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But the blessedness we ascribe to God comes from no foreign 
source; it is already in Himself, an innate and joyous 
possession. Paul’s epistles usually begin with a similar 
ascription of praise (2 Cor. i, 3). But in many cases—the 
majority of cases—he does not utter a formal ascription: he 
expresses the fact in such phrases as “I thank,” “ We thank,” 
“We are bound to thank ””—“ God.” 

One would think that there is little dubiety in a formula so 
plain ; for Oeds and zratyp are in apposition, and both govern 
the following genitive—Blessed be the God of, and the Father 
of, our Lord Jesus Christ. The Divine Being is both God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Yet there are many 
who sever the two nouns—disjoining Oecs from xvpiov—and 
so render it, Blessed be God, who is the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Theodoret, the Peschito, Whitby, and Bodius, 
with Harless, Meyer, Holzhausen, Baumgarten-Crusius, Bisping, 
and Ellicott, are in favour of this opinion. But Jerome, Theo- 
phylact, Koppe, Michaelis, Riickert, Stier, Olshausen, and 
Alford, adhere to the former view, which we are disposed to 
adopt. The words of themselves would bear either construction, 
though Olshausen remarks that, to bring out the first opinion, 
the Greek should run evAoyntés Oeds 0 matyp. Theodoret 
capriciously inserts the adjective av in his note upon Qeos. 
He represents the apostle as showing—énrav, ws judy pév 
éott Oeos, Tod Sé Kupiov nuov tatyp, as if Paul meant to 
describe the Divine Being as our God and Christ’s Father. To 
say with Meyer that only watnp requires a genitive and not 
@cos, is mere assertion. The statement of Harless, too, that 
te should have been inserted before xai,if Oeos governed xupiou, 
appears to us to be wholly groundless, nor do the investigations 
of Hartung, to which he refers, at all sustain him, Lehre 
von den Partikeln der Griech. Sprache, vol. i. 125. Compare 
1 Pet. ii. 25. Had the article occurred before matnp, this 
particle might have been necessary ; but its omission shows 
that the relation of @eos and zarnp is one of peculiar unity. 
Distinct and independent prominence is not assigned to each 
term. Winer, § 19,3,note. Nor is there any impropriety of 
thought in joining @eos with xvpfov—the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. @eds uwév, says Theophylact, > capxwOévros, 
matnp S& ws Oeod Aoyov. The diction of the Greek Father, 
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in the last clause, is not strictly correct, for the correlative 
terms are Father, Son, warnp, vids: God, Word, Qeds, Adyos. 
“The God of our Lord Jesus Christ” is a phrase which occurs 
also in the 17th verse of this chapter. On the cross, in the 
depth of His agony, the mysterious complaint of Jesus expressed , 
the same relationship, “My God, my God.” “TI ascend,” said 
He to Mary, “to my God and your God.” Rey. iii. 12. The 
phrase is therefore one of scriptural use. As man, Jesus 
owned Himself to be the servant of God. God’s commission 
He came to execute, God’s law He obeyed, and God’s will was 
His constant Guide. As a pious and perfect man He served 
God, prayed to God, and trusted in God. And God, as God, 
stands in no distant relation to Christ—He is also His Father. 
The two characters are blended—“God and Father.”—See 
under ver. 17. Sonship cannot indeed imply on Christ’s part 
posteriority of existence or derivation of essence, for such 
a notion is plainly inconsistent with His supreme Divinity. 
The name seems to mark identity of nature and prerogative, 
with infinite, eternal, unchanging, and reciprocal love.’ Since 
this God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ sent Him into 
the world, prescribed His service of suffering and death, and 
accepted it as a complete atonement, it is therefore His pre- 
rogative to dispense the blessings so secured— 

6 evrAoynaas Huas— who blessed us ”—“ us,” not the apostle 
simply, as Koppe supposes from the contrast of tets in ver. 14. 
The persons blessed are the apostle and the members of that 
church addressed by him—he and they were alike recipients of 
divine favour. The evAoynoas stands in ideal contrast to the 
evAoyntos—God blessed us, and we bless God; but His bless- 
ing of us is one of deed, our blessing of Him is only in word. 
He makes us blessed, we pronounce Him blessed. He confers 
on us wellbeing, we ascribe to Him wellbeing. Ours is 
benedicere, His is benefacere. The participle here, as in many 
places, has virtually a causal significance. Kiihner, § 667, a. 
We bless Him because He has blessed us. As the word 
expresses that divine beneficence which excites our gratitude, 


‘For a spirited view of the doctrine of the @sdvépwxo; in the hymnology of the 
early Church, the reader may consult Dorner, die Lehre von der Person Christi, 
second edition, vol. i, p. 294. See also Thomasius, Christi Persona, etc., 
§ 41 (1857). 
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it must in a doxology have its widest significance. The en- 
raptured mind selects in such a case the most powerful and 
intense term, to express its sense of the divine generosity. 
As Fergusson in his own Doric says, “The apostle does not 
propound the causes of salvation warshly, and in a cauldrife 
manner :”— 

év Taon evroyia Tvevwatix}— with all spiritual blessing.” 
"Ey is used in an instrumental sense, and similar phraseology 
in reference to God occurs in Tob. viii. 15, Jas. iii. 9. 
evAoyia is not verbal wish expressed, but actual blessing con- 
ferred. The reader will notice the peculiar collocation of the 
three allied terms, ev-AoynTds-Aoynoas-Aoyia, a repetition not 
uncommon in the Hebrew Scriptures, and found occasionally 
among the Greek classics. 

The blessings are designated as spiritual, but in what sense ? 
1. Chrysostom, Grotius, Aretius, Holzhausen, and Macknight 
suppose that the apostle intends a special and marked contrast 
between the spiritual blessings of the new dispensation, and 
the material and temporal blessings of the old economy. 
Temporal blessings, indeed, were of frequent promise in the 
Mosaic dispensation—dew of heaven, fatness of the earth, 
abundance of corn, wine, and oil, peace, longevity, and a 
flourishing household. It is true that such gifts are not now 
bestowed as the immediate fruits of Christ’s mediation, though, 
at the same time, godliness has “the promise of the life that 
now is.” But mere worldly blessings have sunk into their 
subordinate place. When the sun rises, the stars that sparkled 
during night are eclipsed by the flood of superior brilliance 
and disappear, though they still keep their places; so the 
blessings of this world may now be conferred, and may now 
be enjoyed by believers, but under:the new dispensation their 
lustre is altogether dimmed and absorbed by those spiritual 
gifts which are its profuse and distinctive endowments. If 
there be any reference to the temporal blessings of the Jewish 
covenant, it can only, as Calvin says, be “tacita antithesis.” 
2. Others regard the adjective as referring to the mind or soul 
of man, such as Erasmus, Estius, Flatt, Wahl, and Wilke ; 
while Koppe, Riickert, and Baumgarten-Crusius express a 
doubtful acquiescence in this opinion. This interpretation 
yields a good meaning, inasmuch as these gifts are adapted to 
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our inner or higher nature, and it is upon our spirit that the 
Holy Ghost operates. But this is not the ruling sense of the 
epithet in the New Testament. It is, indeed, in a generic 
sense opposed to capxixos in 1 Cor. ix, 11, and in Rom. xv. 
27; while in 1 Cor. xv. 44-46 it is employed in contrast , 
with yvyvcos—the one term descriptive of an animal body, 
and the other of a body elevated above animal functions and 
organization, with which believers shall be clothed at the last 
day. Similar usage obtains in Eph. vi 12; 1 Pet. ii. 5; 
1 Cor. x. 3,4. 3. But in all other passages where, as in this 
clause, the word is used to qualify Christian men, or Christian 
blessings, its ruling reference is plainly to the Holy Spirit. 
‘Luus—spiritual gifts, Rom. i. 11; a special endowment of the 
Spirit, 1 Cor. xii. 1, xiv. 1, etc.; spiritual men, that is, men 
enjoying in an eminent degree the Spirit, 1 Cor. ii. 15, xiv. 37; 
and also in Gal. vi. 1; Rom. vii. 14; Eph. v.19; Col. 111.16; 
and in 1 Cor. ii. 13, “spiritual” means produced by or 
belonging to the Holy Spirit. Therefore the prevailing usage 
of the New Testament warrants us in saying, that these blessings 
are termed spiritual from their connection with the Holy 
Spirit. In this opinion we have the authority of the old 
Syriac version, which reads 4so33—“ of the Spirit;” and the 
concurrence of Cocceius, Harless, de Wette, Olshausen, Meier, 
Meyer, and Stier. The Pauline wsus loguendi is decidedly in 
its favour. 

IIdon—“All.” The circle is complete. No needed blessing 
is wanted—nothing that God has promised, or Christ has 
secured, or that is indispensable to the symmetry and perfec- 
tion of the Christian character. And those blessings are all 
in the hand of the Spirit. Christianity is the dispensation of 
the Spirit, and as its graces are inwrought by Him, they are 
all named “ spiritual” after Him. 

It certainly narrows and weakens the doxology to confine 
those “blessings” wholly or chiefly to the charismata, or 
_ extraordinary gifts of the primitive Church, as Wells and 
Whitby do. These gifts were brilliant manifestations of 
divine power, but they have long since passed away, and are 
therefore inferior to the permanent graces—faith, hope, and 
love. They were not given to all, like the ordinary donations 
of the Holy Ghost. Theodoret, with juster appreciation, long 
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ago said, that in addition to such endowments, &wxe tiv 
edmida THs dvactdacews, Tas Ths aOavaclas émayyeNlas, THY 
tmocxeow Tis Bacirelas Tav olpavar, Td Tis viobecias aFinpa 
—‘the blessings referred to here are, the hope of the resur- 
rection, the promises of immortality, the kingdom of heaven in 
reversion, and the dignity of adoption.” The blessings are 
stated by the apostle in the subsequent verses, and neither 
gifts, tongues, nor prophecy occupy a place in the succinct 
and glowing enumeration :— 

€v Tots érovpaviors €v XpiotG—“ in the heavenly places, in 
Christ”—a peculiar idiom, the meaning of which has been 
greatly disputed. What shall be supplied —apdaypaot or 
toro, things or places? The translation, “In heavenly 
things,” is supported by Chrysostom, Theodoret, CEcumenius, 
Luther, Baumgarten-Crusius, Holzhausen, Mattiies, and Meier. 
This view makes the phrase a more definite characterization 
of the spiritual blessings. But the construction is against it, 
for the insertion of tots seems to show that it is neither a 
mere prolonged specification, nor, as in Homberg’s view, a 
mere parallel definition to €vy mdaon evdoyig. The sentence, 
with such an explanation, even though the article should be 
supposed to designate a class, appears confused and weakened 
with somewhat of tautology. Nor can we suppose, with Van 
Til, that there is simply a designed contrast to the terrestrial 
blessings of the Old Testament. The other supplement, rozross, 
appears preferable, and such is the opinion of the Syriac trans- 
lator—who renders it simply LA8a#5, in heaven—of Jerome, 
Drusius, Beza, Bengel, Riickert, Harless, Olshausen, de Wette, 
Meyer, Stier, and Bisping. The phrase occurs four times 
besides—i. 20; ii. 6; iii. 10; vi. 12. In all these places in 
this one epistle, the idea of locality is expressly implied, and 
there is no reason why this clause should be an exception. 
Harless remarks that the adjective, as éwi would suggest, has 
in the Pauline writings a local signification. 

But among such as hold this view there are some differ- 
ences of opinion. Jerome, Beza, Bodius, and Riickert would 
connect the phrase directly with evAoyjoas; but the position 
of the words forbids the exegesis, and the participle must in 
such a case be taken with a proleptic or future signification. 
Beza alternates between two interpretations. According to 
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his double view, men may be said to be blessed “in heaven,” 
either because God the Blesser is in heaven, or because the 
blessings received are those which are characteristic of heaven 
—such blessings as are enjoyed by its blessed inhabitants. 
Calvin, Grotius, and Koppe argue that the term points out the 
special designation of the spiritual blessings; that they are to 
be enjoyed in heaven. Grotius says these spiritual blessings 
place us in heaven—“spe et jure.” The sweeping view of 
Calovius comprehends all these interpretations; the spiritual 
blessings are év tois émouvpavious—ratione et originis, qualitatis, 
et finis. The opinion of Slichtingius, Zanchius, and Olshausen 
is almost identical. The latter calls it “the spiritual bless- 
ing which is in heaven, and so carries in it a heavenly 
nature.” ? 

We have seen that the idea of locality is distinctly implied 
in the phrase é€v rots érrovpavio.s. Olshausen is in error when 
he says that “heavenly places” in Paul’s writings signify 
heaven absolutely, for the phrase sometimes refers to a lower 
and nearer spiritual sphere of it; “ He hath raised us up, and 
made us sit together with Christ in the heavenly places.” Our 
session with Christ is surely a present elevation—an honour 
and happiness even now enjoyed. “We wrestle against prin- 
cipalities, against powers—against spiritual wickedness in 
heavenly places,” vi. 12. These dark spirits are not in heaven, 
for they are exiles from it, and our struggle with them is in 
the present life. There are, therefore, beyond a doubt, 
“heavenly places” on earth. Now the gospel, or the Media- 
torial reign, is “the kingdom of heaven.” That kingdom or 
reign of God is “in us,” or among us. Heaven is brought 
near to man through Christ Jesus. Those spiritual blessings 
conferred on us create heaven within us, and the scenes of 
Divine benefaction are “heavenly places ;” for wherever the 


1 While we heartily admire the enterprise of M. Pacho and Archdeacon 
Tattam, and the critical erudition of Mr. Cureton in reference to the literary 
remains of Ignatius, we may be allowed to refer in a matter of philology to two 
of his so-called epistles. Mention is made of ra iwougavia xa) 4 détn civ dyytrwy, 
the heavenly regions and the glory of the angels. Hp. ad Smyrn. vi. and also 
Ep. ad Trall.—r& imovpavia xai ras romobecins ras aeyytAixds—where rorcbiola 
stands in apposition to r& troupavia, 

2 «Der geistliche Segen welcher in Himmel ist, also auch himmlische Natur 
an sich tragt.” 
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light and love of God’s presence are to be enjoyed, there is 
heaven. If such blessings are the one Spirit’s inworking— 
that Spirit who in God’s name “takes of the things that are 
Christ’s and shows them unto us,”’—then His influence diffuses 
the atmosphere of heaven around us. “Our country is in 
heaven,” and we enjoy its immunities and prerogatives on 
earth. We would not vaguely say, with Ernesti, Teller, and 
Schutze, that the expression simply means the church. True, 
in the church men are blessed, but the scenes of blessing here 
depicted represent the church in a special and glorious aspect, 
as a spot so like heaven, and so replete with the Spirit in the 
possession and enjoyment of His gifts—so filled with Christ 
and united to Him—so much of His love pervading it, and 
so much of His glory resting upon it, that it may be called 
Ta érrovpdva. The phrase may have been suggested, as Stier 
observes, by the region of Old Testament blessing—Canaan 
being given to the chosen people of God as the God of Abraham. 

The words év Xpsor@ might be viewed as connected with 
Ta emovpava, and their position at the end of the verse might 
warrant such an exegesis. Christ at once creates and includes 
heaven. But they are better connected with the preceding 
participle, and in that connection they do not signify, as 
Chrysostom and Luther suppose, “through Christ” as an 
external cause of blessing, but “in Him.” Castalio supposing 
év to be superfluous, affectedly renders—in rebus Christi cceles- 
tibus,and Schoettgen erroneously takes the noun for the dativus 
commodi—in laudem Christi. The words are reserved to the 
last with special emphasis. The apostle writes of blessing 
spiritual blessing—all spiritual blessing—all spiritual blessing 
in the heavenly places; but adds at length the one sphere in 
which they are enjoyed—in Christ—in living union with the 
personal Redeemer. God blesses us: if the question be, When? 
the aorist solves it; if it be, With what sort of gifts? the 
ready answer is, “ With all spiritual blessings”—-év; and if 
it be, Where? the response is, “In the heavenly places ”—é ; 
and if it be, How? the last words show it, “in Christ ”—ey, 
the one preposition being used thrice, to point out varied but 
allied relations. If Christians are blessed, and so blessed with 
unsparing liberality and universal benefaction in Christ through 
the Spirit’s influence upon them; and if the scenes of such 
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transcendent enjoyment may be named without exaggeration 
“ heavenly places ”—may they not deeply and loudly bless the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ? And so the triune 
operation of the triune God is introduced: the Father who 
blesses—the Son, in whom those blessings are conferred—and 
the Spirit, by whose inner work they are enjoyed, and from 
whom they receive their distinctive epithet. 

(Ver. 4.) Kaas e€eréEato npas év ait@—“ According as He 
chose us in Him.” The adverb «a@os defines the connection 
of this verse with the preceding. That connection is modal 
rather than causal; «aOws, like xaOor., may signify sometimes 
“ because,” but the cause specified involves the idea of manner. 
Kaos, in classic Greek xa@a, is the later form (Phrynichus, 
ed. Lobeck, p. 426), and denotes, as its composition indicates, 
“according as.” These spiritual blessings are conferred on us, 
not merely because God chose us, but they are given to us in 
perfect harmony with His eternal purpose. Their number, 
variety, adaptation, and fulness, with the shape and the mode 
of their bestowment, are all in exact unison with God’s pre- 
temporal and gracious resolution; they are given after the 
model of that pure and eternal archetype which was formed in 
the Divine mind— 

efexéEato.—1 Cor. i. 27. The action belongs wholly 
to the past, as the aorist indicates. Kriiger, § 53, 5, 1; 
Scheuerlein, § 32, 2. The idea involved in this word lay at 
the basis of the old theocracy, and it also pervades the New 
Testament. The Greek term corresponds to the Hebrew 172 
of the Old Testament, which is applied so often to God’s 
selection of Abraham’s seed to be His peculiar people. Deut. 
iv. 37 vil 6; 7; Isa. ali SO Pslixxxiiin lh 2x aete 
Usteri, Paulin. Lehrbegriff, p. 271. The verb before us, with 
its cognate forms, is used frequently to indicate the origin of 
that peculiar relation which believers sustain to God, and it 
also assigns the reason of that distinction which subsists 
between them ad the world around them. Whatever the 
precise nature of this choice may be, the general doctrine is, 
that the change of relatior. is not of man’s achievement, but 
of God’s, and the aorist points to it as past; that man does 
not unite himself to God, but that God unites man to Himself, 
for there is no attractive power in man’s heart to collect and 
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gather in upon it those spiritual blessings. But there is not 
merely this palpable right of initiation on the part of God; 
there is also the prerogative of sovereign bestowment, as is 
indicated by the composition of the verb and by the following 
pronoun, 74as—“us”—we have; others want. The apostle 
speaks of himself and his fellow-saints at Ephesus. If God 
had not chosen them, they would never have chosen God. 
Hofmann (Schriftb. p. 223, etc., 2nd ed. 1857) denies that 
the verb contains the idea of choice in its theological use. 
Admitting that it does mean to “choose,” as in Josh. viii. 3, 
and to prefer, as in Gen. xiii. 11, Luke x. 42, he abjures in 
this place all notion of selection—they are chosen not out of 
others, but chosen for a certain end—/iir etwas, The supposi- 
tion is ingenious, but it is contrary to the meaning of the 
compound verb, even in the passages selected by him, as 
Ex. xviii. 25, Acts vi. 5, in which there is formal selection 
expressed—judges out of the people by Moses; deacons out 
from the membership of the early church. The phrase o: 
€xXexTol ayyedXou in 1 Tim. v. 21, may, for aught we know, 
have a meaning quite in harmony with the hteral significa- 
tion, or ékXextos may bear a secondary sense, based on its 
primary meaning, such as Hofmann finds in Luke xxiii. 35, 
and according to a certain reading, in Luke ix. 35. But 
while there is a high destiny set before us, there is a choice 
of those who are to enjoy it, and this choice in itself, and 
plainly implying a contrast, the apostle describes by é&e\é£aro. 
On the other hand, Ebrard—Christliche Doymatik, § 560, vol. 
ii. p. 65, 1851—denies that the end of election, considered 
as individual eternal happiness, is contained in the verb; for 
election, according to him, signifies not the choice of individuals, 
but of a multitude out of the profane world into the church, 
so that é«Aextds is synonymous with dyos. Election to 
external privilege is true, but it does not exhaust the purpose: 
for it would be stopping at the means without realizing the end. 
Besides, the choice of a multitude is simply the choice of each 
individual composing it. That multitude may be regarded as 
a unity by God, but to Him it is a unity of definite elements 
or members. On the divine side, the elect, whatever their 
number, are a unity, and are so described—av 6 5éSwxé por, 
John vi. 39; wav 6 SéSwxas adt@, John xvii, 2—a totality 
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viewed by Omniscience as one; but on the human side, the elect 
are the whole company of believers, but thus individualized— 
mas 6 Oewpav Tov viov Kal muatevwv—John vi. 40 :— 

"Ev avt@—“ in Him,” for such is the genuine reading, not 
€auT@, or in ipso, as the Vulgate has it and some commen-, 
tators take it; nor “to Himself,’ as the Ethiopic renders it. 
The reference is to Christ, but the nature of that reference 
has been disputed. Chrysostom says, “He by whom He has 
blessed us, is the same as He by whom He has chosen us ;” 
but afterwards he interprets the words before us thus—é:a THs 
els avtov mictews, and he capriciously ascribes the elective 
act to Christ. Many, as a-Lapide, Estius, Bullinger, and 
Flait, translate virtually, “on account of Christ.” But the 
apostolical idea is more definite and profound. “Ev air@ 
seems to point out the position of the yds. Believers were 
looked upon as being in Christ their federal Head, when they 
were elected. To the prescient eye of God the entire church 
was embodied in Jesus—was looked upon as “in Him.” The 
church that was to be appeared to the mind of Him who fills 
eternity, as already in being, and that ideal being was in Christ. 
It is true that God Himself is in Christ, and in Christ purposes 
and performs all that pertains to man’s redemption; but the 
thought here is not that God in Christ has chosen us, but that 
when He elected us, we were regarded as being in Christ our 
representative—like as the human race was in Adam, or the 
Jewish nation in Abraham. We were chosen— 

mpo KataBorns Kxoopov,—“ before the foundation of the 
world.”—Similar phraseology occurs in Matt. xiii. 35; 
John xvil. 24; 1 Pet. i. 20. The more usual Pauline 
expressions are— mpd Tov aidvwv, 1 Cor. ii. 7; apo 
xpover aiwviwv, 2 Tim. i. 9. KataSonrx is also used in the 
sane sense in the classics, and by Philo. Leesner, Odservat. 
p. 338; Passow, sub voce. Chrysostom, alluding to the 
composition of the noun xata-8ody, says fancifully,—* Beau- 
tiful is that word, as if he were pointing to the world cast 
down from a great height—yes, vast and indescribable is the 
height of God, so wide the distance between Creator and 
creature.” The phrase itself declares that this election is no 
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act of time, for time dates from the creation. Prior to the 
comimencement of time were we chosen in Christ. The 
generic idea, therefore, is what Olshausen calls Zeitlosigkert, 
Timelessness, implying of course absolute eternity. The choice 
is eternal, and it realizes itself or takes effect in that actual 
separation by which the elect, of é«Aextol, are brought out of 
the world into the church, and so become «AnrTol, dy.ot, Kat 
muotol. Before that world which was to be lost in sin and 
misery was founded, its guilt and helplessness were present to 
the mind of God, and His gracious purposes toward it were 
formed. The prospect of its fall coexisted eternally with the 
design of its recovery by Christ— 

elvas uds dyiovs Kal auw@pous KaTevoriov av’tTov—“ in 
order that we should be holy, and without blame before 
Him.” Eilvac is the infinitive of design—*that we should 
be.” Winer, § 44, 1; Col. i 22. The two adjectives 
express the same idea, with a slight shade of variation. 
Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2. The first is inner consecration to God, 
or holy principle—the positive aspect; the latter refers to its 
result, the life governed by such a power must be blameless 
and without reprehension—the negative aspect, as Alford and 
Ellicott term it. Tittmann, Synonym, p. 21. The pulsation 
of a holy heart leads to a stainless life, and that is the avowed 
purpose of our election. 

That the words describe a moral condition is affirmed 
rightly by Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, Matthies, Meier, 
Stier, Baumgarten-Crusius, and de Wette. Some, however, 
such as Koppe, Meyer, von Gerlach, Bisping, and Harless, 
refer the phrase to that perfect justifying righteousness of 
believers to which the apostle alludes in Rom. iii. 21, 22, 
v. 1, etc., viii. 1, etc.; 1 Cor. vii11. But the terms found here 
are different from those used by the apostle in the places 
quoted, where men are said to be justified, or fully acquitted 
from guilt, by their interest in the righteousness of Christ. 
On the other hand, the eternal purpose not only pardons, but 
also sanctifies, absolves in order to renew, and purifies in order 
to bestow perfection. It is the uniform teaching of Paul, that 
eis Qvetws. It is marvellous that Adam Clarke should find any allusion in the 


phrase to ‘‘the commencement of the religious system of the Jews,” and that 
Rarrington should render it, ‘‘ Before the foundation of the Jewish state. 
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holiness is the end of our election, our calling, our pardon and 
acceptance. The phrase, “holy and without blame,” is never 
once applied to our complete justification before God; and, 
indeed, men are not regarded by God as innocent or sinless, 
for the fact of their sin remains unaltered; but they are. 
treated as righteous—they are absolved from the penal con- 
sequences of their apostasy. It is no objection to our inter- 
pretation, which gives the words a moral, and not a legal or 
forensic signification, that men are not perfect in the present 
state. We would not say apologetically, with Calixtus— 
Quantum fieri potest, per Dei ipsius gratiam et carnis nostre 
infirmitatem. We can admit no modification; for though the 
puipose begins to take effect here, it is not fully wrought out 
here, and we would not identify incipient operation with final 
perfection. The proper view, then, is that perfection is 
secured for us—that complete restoration to our first purity 
is provided for us—that He who chose us before time began, 
and when we were not, saw in us the full and final accom- 
plishment of His gracious purpose. When He elected us— 
He beheld realized in us His own ideal of restored and 
redeemed humanity—See under chap. v. 27. Men are 
chosen in Christ, in order to be holy and without blame. 
1 Thess. iv. 7; Tit. ii 14. Jerome says, Hoc est, gui 
sancit et immaculati ante non fuimus, ut postea essemus. The 
father vindicates this view, and refutes such objections as 
Porphyry was wont to advance, by putting the plain question, 
“Why, if there be no sovereignty, have Britain and the Irish 
tribes not known Moses and the prophets?” These facts are 
as appalling as any doctrine, and the fact must be overturned 
ere the doctrine can be impugned. The last lesson deduced 
by Jerome is, Concede Deo potentiam sut. 

KaTevorriov avto0—* before Him,” wed, No good end is 
gained by reading atrod, with Harless and Scholz, as the 
subject is remote. The meaning is, indeed, before Himself, 
that is, before God. Winer, § 22, 5; note from Bremi; 
Kiihner, § 628. As the middle form of é&edéEato indicates, 
they were chosen by God for Himself, and they are to be 
holy and blameless before Him. The reference to God is 
undoubted, and the phrase denotes the reality or genuineness 
of the holy and blameless state. God accounts it so, The 
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“elect” are not esteemed righteous “merely before men,” as 
Theophylact explains. Their piety is not a brilliant hypocrisy. 
It is regarded as genuine, “before Him” whose glance at 
once detects and frowns upon the spurious, however plausible 
the disguise in which it may wrap itself. Such is another 
or second ground of praise. 

The reader may pardon a few digressive illustrations of the 
momentous doctrine of this verse. It would be a narrow and 
superficial view of these words to imagine that they are meant 
to level Jewish pride, and that they describe simply the 
choice of the Gentiles to religious privilege. The purpose of 
the election is, that its object should be holy, an end that 
cannot fail, for they are in Christ; in Him ideally when they 
were chosen, and also every man in his own order in Him 
actually, personally, and voluntarily, by faith. Yet the 
sovereign love of God is strikingly manifested, even in the 
bestowment of external advantage. Ephesus enjoyed what 
many a city in Asia Minor wanted. The motive that took 
Paul to Ephesus, and the wind that sped the bark which 
carried him, were alike of God’s creation. It was not because 
God chanced to look down from His high throne, and saw the 
Ephesians bowing so superstitiously before the shrine of 
Diana, that His heart was moved, and He resolved in His 
mercy to give them the gospel. Nor was it because its 
citizens had a deeper relish for virtue and peace than the 
masses of population around them, that He sent among them 
the grace of His Spirit. “He is of one mind, and who can 
turn Him?” Every purpose is eternal, and awaits an 
evolution in the fulness of the time which is neither antedated 
nor postponed. 

And the same difficulties are involved in this choice to 
external blessing, as are found in the election of men to personal 
salvation. The whole procedure lies in the domain of pure 
sovereignty, and there can therefore be no partiality where 
none have any claim. The choice of Abraham is the great 
fact which explains and gives name to the doctrine. Why 
then should the race of Shem be selected, to the exclusion of 
Ham and Japheth? Why of all the families in Shem should 
that of Terah be chosen? and why of all the members of 
Terah’s house should the individual Abraham be marked 
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out, and set apart by God to be the father of a new race? 
As well impugn the fact as attempt to upset the doctrine. 
Providence presents similar views of the divine procedure. 
One is born in Europe with a fair face, and becomes 
enlightened and happy; another is born in Africa with a 
sable countenance, and is doomed to slavery and wretchedness. 
One has his birth from Christian parents, and is trained in 
virtue from his earlier years; another has but a heritage of 
shame from his father, and the shadow of the gallows looms 
over his cradle. One is an heir of genius; another, with 
some malformation of brain, is an idiot. Some, under the 
enjoyment of Christian privilege, live and die unimpressed ; 
others, with but scanty opportunities, believe, and grow 
eminent in piety. Does not more seem really to be done by 
God externally for the conversion of some who live and die 
in impenitence, than for many who believe and are saved ? 
And yet the divine prescience and predestination are not 
incompatible with human responsibility. Man is free, 
perfectly free, for his moral nature is never strained or 
violated. We protest, as warmly as Sir William Hamilton, 
against any form of Calvinism which affirms “that man has 
no will, agency, or moral personality of his own.”* Fore- 
knowledge, which is only another phase of electing love, no 
more changes the nature of a future incident, than after- 
knowledge can affect a historical fact. God’s grace fits men 
for heaven, but men by unbelief prepare themselves for hell. 
It is not man’s non-election, but his continued sin, that leads 
to His eternal ruin. Nor is action impeded by the certainty 
of the divine foreknowledge. He who believes that God has 
appointed the hour of his death, is not fettered by such a 
faith in the earnest use of every means to prolong his life. 
And God does not act arbitrarily or capriciously. He has 
the best of reasons for His procedure, though He does not 
choose to disclose them to us. Sovereignty is but another 
name for highest and benignest equity. As Hooker says, “ They 
err who think that of the will of God to do this or that, there 
is no reason but His will”  Eecles. Pol., lib. i. chap. ii. 3. 
The question of the number of the saved is no element of 
the doctrine we are illustrating. There have, alas! been 
} Discussions on Philosophy, Literature, etc., p. 600. Edin, 1852. 
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men, Calvino Culviniores, who have rashly, heartlessly, and 
unscripturally spoken of the é«dexto’d as a few—a small 
minority. God forbid, There are many reasons and hints 
in Scripture leading us to the very opposite conclusion. But, 
in fine, this is the practical lesson; Christians have no 
grounds for self-felicitation in their possession of holiness and 
hope, as if with their own hand they had inscribed their 
names in the Book of Life. Their possession of “all spiritual 
blessing in the heavenly places” is not self-originated. Its 
one author is God, and He hath conferred it in harmony with 
His own eternal purpose regarding them. His is all the 
work, and His is all the glory. And therefore the apostle 
rejoices in this eternal election. It is cause of deep and 
prolonged thankfulness, not of gloom, distrust, or perplexity. 
The very eternity of design clothes the plan of salvation with 
a peculiar nobleness. It has its origin in an eternity behind 
us. The world was created to be the theatre of redemption. 
Kindness, the result of momentary impulse, has not and 
cannot have such claim to gratitude as a beneficence which is 
the fruit of a matured and predetermined arrangement. The 
grace which springs from eternal choice must command the 
deepest homage of our nature, as in this doxology —EvAoyntos 
6 Ocos—xabas éFeréEaTo. 

The eternity of the plan suggests another thought, which 
we may mention without assuming a polemical aspect, or 
entering into the intricacies of the supra- and sub-lapsarian 
controversies. It is this—salvation is an original thought 
and resolution. It is no novel expedient struck out in the 
fertility of divine ingenuity, after God’s first purpose in 
regard to man had failed through man’s apostasy. It is no 
afterthought, but the embodiment of a design which, foreseeing 
our ruin, had made preparation for it. Neander, indeed, says 
the object of the apostle in this place is to show that Chris- 
tianity was not inferior to Judaism as a new dispensation, but 
was in truth the more ancient and original, presupposed even 
by Judaism itself. The election in Christ preceded the 
election of the Jewish nation in their ancestors. (reschichte 
der Pflanzung, etc. ii. 443. But to represent this as the 
main object of the apostle is to dethrone the principal idea, 
and to exalt a mere inferential lesson into its place. 
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Before proceeding to the words év aydmy, we may remark, 
that the theory which makes foreseen holiness the ground of 
our election, and not its design, is clearly contrary to the 
apostolical statement; chosen—in order that we should be 
holy. So Augustine says that God chose us not guia futurt 
eramus, sed ut essemus sancti et immaculati. There is no room 
for the conditional interjection of Grotius, Si et homines 
faciant, quod debent. The dilemma of those who base pre- 
destination upon prescience is:! if God foresaw this faith 
and holiness, then those qualities were either self-created, or 
were to be bestowed by Himself; if the former, the grace of 
God is denied; and if the latter, the question turns upon itself 
—What prompted God to give them the faith and holiness 
which He foresaw they should possess? The doctrine so 
clearly taught in this verse was held in its leading element 
by the ancient church—by the Roman Clement, Ignatius, 
Hermas, Justin Martyr, and Ireneus, before Augustine worked 
it into a system, and Jerome armed himself on its behalf. It 
is foreign to our purpose to review the theory of Augustine, 
the revival of it by Gottschalk, or its reassertion by Calvin 
and Janssen; nor can we criticise the assault made upon it 
by Pelagius, or describe the keen antagonism of Calixtus and 
Julian, followed up in later times by Arminius, Episcopius, 
Limborch, and Tomline. Suffice it to say, that many who 
imagine that they have explained away a difliculty by deny- 
ing one phase of the doctrine, have only achieved thie feat of 
shifting that difficulty into another position. The various 
modifications of what we reckon the truth contained in the 
apostolical statement, do not relieve us of the mystery, which 
belongs as well to simple Theism as to the evangelical system.” 


x The Chevalier Ramsay and Dr, Adam Clarke deny that God knows the free 
actions of moral agents before they take place. 


: That prince of thinkers, the late Sir William Hamilton, says of the 
‘Philosophy of the Conditioned ”—‘‘ It is here shown to be as irrational as 
irreligious, on the ground of human understanding, to deny, either, on the one 
hand, the foreknowledge, predestination, and free grace of God, or, on the other, 
the free will of man ; that we should believe both, and both in unison, though 
unable to comprehend even either apart. This philosophy proclaims with St, 
Augustine, and Augustine in his maturest writings : ‘If there be not free grace 
in God, how can He save the world ? and if there be not free will in man, how 
can the world by God be judged?’ (Ad Valentinum, Epist. 214.) Or, as the 
same doctrine is perhaps expressed even better by St. Bernard; ‘Abolish free 
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Dr. Whately has, with characteristic candour, admitted that 
the difficulty which relates to the character and moral govern- 
ment of God, presses as hard on the Arminian as the Calvinist, 
and Sir James Mackintosh has shown, with his usual luminous 
and dispassionate power, how dangerous it is to reason as to 
the moral consequences which the opponents of this and 
similar doctrines may impute to them.’ In short, whether 
this doctrine be identified with Pagan stoicism or Mahometan 
fatalism, and be rudely set aside, and the world placed under 
the inspection of an inert omniscience; or whether it be 
modified as to its end, and that be declared to be privilege, 
and not holiness; or as to its foundation, and that be alleged 
to be not gratuitous and irrespective choice, but foreseen merit 
and goodness ; or as to its subjects, and they be affirmed to be 
not individuals, but communities; or as to its result, and it be 
reckoned contingent, and not absolute; or whether the idea of 
election be diluted into mere preferential choice: whichever 
of these theories be adopted,—and they have been advocated 
in some of these aspects not only by some of the early 
Fathers,? but by Archbishops Bramhall,? Sancroft,t King,’ 
Lawrence,° Sumner,’ and Whately,’ and by Milton, Molina,” 


will, and there is nothing to be saved ; abolish free grace, and there is nothing 
wherewithal to save.’ (De Gratid et Libero Arbitrio, c. i.—Discussions, etc., 
p. 598.)” 

1 Miscellaneous Works, p. 139. 

2 Origen, Philoc. cap. xxv. ; Justin Martyr, Dial. cum Tryph. § 141; Clem. 
Alex. Strom. vi. See also Wiggers, Versuch einer pragmatischen Darstellung 
des Augustinismus und Pelagianismus. Berlin, 1821. 

3 Controversy with Hobbes on Liberty and Necessity. Works, tome iii. 
Dublin, 1677. 

4 Fiir Preedestinatus, etc., a satire which Lord Macaulay justly styles ‘‘a 
hideous caricature.” —History of England, vol. ii. p. 389, 8th ed. 

5 Sermon on Predestination, preached before the Irish House of Lords in 1719 
—usually annexed to his well-known treatise, On the Origin of Evil, and 
reprinted with notes by Dr. Whately in 1821. 

6 Bampton Lecture, On the Articles of the Church of England improperly 
considered Calvinistical. 1826. 

7 Archbishop of Canterbury, Apostolical Preaching Considered, 1826. 

8 Essays on Some Difficulties in the Writings of St. Paul, p. 91. 

9 In his treatise De Doctrind Christiand, printed first in 1825, by Dr. Sumner, 
now Bishop of Winchester. 

10 A Spanish Jesuit of the University of Evora in Portugal, who, in his 
advocacy of semipelagian views, first gave currency to the term scientia media, 
in his treatise Liberi arbitrii concordia cum gratia donis, Divina prascientia, 
providentia, predestinatione, et reprobatione. Lisbon, 1588. 
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Faber} Nitzsch,? Hase,? Lange, Copleston,> Chandler, Locke, 
Watson,® and many others,—such hypotheses leave the central 
difficulty still unsolved, and throw us back on the uncon- 
ditioned and undivided sovereignty of Him “of whom, to 
whom, and through whom are all things,’—all whose plans 
and purposes wrought out in the church, and designed to 
promote His glory, have been conceived in the vast and 
incomprehensible solitudes of His own eternity. I can only 
say, in conclusion, with the martyr Ridley, when he wrote on 
this high theme to Bradford—‘“In ‘hese matters I am so 
fearful, that I dare not speak further; yea, almost none other- 
wise than the text does, as it were, lead me by the hand.” 
The position of the words év dyazrn will so far determine their 
meaning, but that position it is difficult to assign. Much may 
be said on either side. 1. If the words are kept, as in the 
Textus Receptus, at the end of the fourth verse, then some 
would-join them to é&eéfato, and others to the adjectives 
immediately preceding them. That év aydmn at the end of 
the verse should refer to é€eXéEaro at the beginning, is highly 
improbable. The construction would be so awkward, that we 
wonder how (Ecumenius, Flacius, Olearius, Bucer, and Flatt 
could have adopted it. The entire verse would intervene 


1 On the Primitive Doctrine of Election. London, 1842. 

? System der Christl. Lehre, § 141, 5th Auflage. 1844. 

° Hutterus Redivivus, § 91, 6th Auflage. Leipzig, 1845. 

“ Von der freien und Allgemeinen Gnade Gottes. Elberfeld, 1831. Written 
against Booth’s Reign of Grace. See Payne’s Lectures on Divine Sovereignty, 
paces 

* An Inquiry into the Doctrine of Necessity and Predestination. 1821. 

® Institutes of Theology, vol. iii. See for opposing arguments the systems 
of Hill, Dick, Woods, Chalmers, Wardlaw, and Finney, and of Mastricht, 
Turretine, Stapfer, and Pictet. See Reuss, Histoire de la Théologie Chrét., etc., 
vol. ii. 182, Strasbourg 1852. Schmidt’s Dogmatik, part iii. § 30, Dritte 
Auflage, Frankfort 1853. Messner, die Lehre der Apostel, etc., p. 252. See 
also Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, by J. B. Mozley, 
B.D., Oxford. In this volume, with no little argument, he elaborates the 
theory that where our conceptions are indistinct, contradictory propositions 
may be accepted as equally true—such contradictory propositions as God’s 
predestination and man’s free will. But surely we cannot affirm them to be 
contradictory unless we fully comprehend them, and though they may appear 
contradictory when viewed under human aspects and conditions, we dare not 
transfer such contradictions to the domain of theology, for the whole question, 


as Mansel says, ‘‘ transcends the limits of human thought.” Bampton Lecture, 
p. 412, 2nd ed. 
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between a reference to the act of election and the motive 
which is supposed to prompt to it. 2. Others, such as the 
Vulgate and Coptic, Ambrosiaster, Erasmus, Luther, Beza, 
Calvin, Grotius, Matthies, Meier, Baumgarten-Crusius, and 
Alford, join the words to the adjectives dyvou cal dumpor, as if 
love were represented as the consummation of Christian virtue. 
The doctrine itself is a glorious truth—all the Christian graces 
at length disappear in love, as the flower is lost in the fruit. 
Those who refer the adjectives to justifying righteousness— 
Justitia imputata—object to this view that it is not Pauline, 
but that év wiotes would be the words employed. 3. Though 
we are not hampered by such a false exegesis, we prefer to 
join é€v aydrn to the following verse, and for these reasons :— 
Where ayios is used along with duwpos, as in Eph. v. 27, and 
even in Col. i. 22, where a third epithet, avéyxAntos, is also 
employed, there is no such supplementary phrase as év dyarn. 
Alford tries to get rid of this objection by saying that év dyamn 
refers not to the epithets alone, but to the entire last clause. 
Yet the plea does not avail him, for his exegesis really makes 
év ayatn a qualification of the two adjectives. Olshausen 
appeals to other passages, but the reference cannot be sustained ; 
for in Jude 24 the additional phrase év dyaAXtdoe qualifies 
not duwpos, but the entire preceding clause—the presentation 
of the saved to God. When synonymous epithets are used, 
a qualifying formula is sometimes added, as in dpéprrous, 
1 Thess. iii. 13, but blameless in what? the adjective is 
proleptic, and év dywwovvy is added. Koch, Comment. p. 272. 
The words év efpnvy occur also in 2 Pet. iii. 14,in the same clause 
with duewpntos, but they belong not, as Olshausen supposes, 
to the adjective; they rather qualify the verb evpe@jvar— 
“found in peace.” If év dydzn belonged to the preceding 
adjectives, we should expect it to follow them immediately ; 
but the words xatevwmov avtod intervene. The construction 
is not against the Pauline style and usage, as may be seen, 
chap. iii. 18, vi. 18, in which places the emphasis is laid on 
the preceding phrase. Nor has Alford’s other argument more 
force in it—that the verbs and participles in this paragraph 
precede these qualifying clauses: for we demur to the 
correctness of the statement. 1. We interpret the 8th verse 
differently, and make év wdon codia xal dpovnces qualify the 
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following yvwpicas. 2. The other qualifying clauses following 
the verbs and participles in this paragraph are of a different 
nature from this, four of them being introduced by cat4d— 
referring to rule or measurement, and not to motive in itself 
or its elements. 3. It is more natural, besides, to join the 
words to the following verse, where adoption is spoken of ; 
for the only source of it is the love of God, and it forms no 
objection to this view that ¢y dydzn precedes the participle. 
Love is implied in predestination. Di-lectio preesupponitur 
E-lectioni, says Thomas Aquinas. And lastly, the spirit of 
the paragraph is God’s dealing towards man in its great and 
gracious features; and not precisely or definitely the features 
or elements of man’s perfection as secured by Him. The 
minuter specifications belong to God—His eternal purpose 
and His realization of it. 

The union of év ayamn with mpoopicas is sanctioned by the 
old Syriac version, by the fathers Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Theodoret, and Jerome ; by Zanchius, Crocius, Bengel, Koppe, 
Storr, Riickert, Harless, de Wette, Olshausen, Holzhausen, 
Stier, Turner, and Ellicott; and by the editors Griesbach, 
Scholz, Lachmann, and Tischendorf. 

(Ver. 5.) Ev ayamrn mpoopicas nuas eis viobeciav ’Incod 
Xpictod eis avtov — “In love having predestinated us for 
the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to Himself.” Still 
another or third ground of praise. ’Ev dyarn, noi, 
mpooptaas, says Chrysostom, and Jerome renders in charitate 
predestinans. Saints enjoy the privilege and heritage of 
adoption, The source of this blessing is love, and that love, 
unrestrained and self-originated, has developed its power and 
attachment—“ according to the good pleasure of His will.” 
This verse is, to some extent, only a different phase of the 
truth contained in the preceding one. The idea of adoption 
was a favourite one with the apostle—Rom. viii. 14, 15, 19, 
33, ix 452 Cor. vi. 185 Gal, iii, 7; 26;4avy S67 -iteb: 
ii, 10, xii, 5-8, ete. In the Old Testament, piety is 
denominated by the filial relationship “sons of God.” Gen. 
vi. 2. The theocratic connection of Israel with God is also 
pictured by the same tender tie. Ex. iv, 22; Jer. iii. 19; 
Hos. i, 10. Yiobecia—Oerov viov movetcPat—conveys a 
similar idea, with this distinction, that the sonship is not a 
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natural but a constituted relationship, for the Beros was quite 
distinct from the yvnovos. The idea here is not merely that 
of sonship, as Usteri imagines, but sonship acquired by 
adoption. Paulin. Lehrdegriff, p. 194. Whatever b'essings 
were implied or shadowed out in the Israelitish adoption, 
belong now to Christians. For they possess a likeness to 
their Father in the lustrous lineaments of His moral character, 
and they have the enjoyment of His special love, the privilege 
of near and familiar access, the wholesome and necessary 
discipline withheld from the bastard or foundling—Heb. xii. 8 
—and a rich provision at the same time out of His glorious 
fulness, for they have an inheritance, as is told in ver. 11. 
God and al]l that God is, God and all that God has, is their 
boundless and eternal possession—1 Oor. iii. 21-23—to be 
enjoyed in that home whose material glories are only 
surpassed by its spiritual splendours. Adoption is, therefore, 
a combined subjective view of the cardinal blessings of 
justification and sanctification. 

IIpoopicas—tThe signification of the verb is, “to mark out 
beforehand,” and it is the act of God. We were marked out 
for adoption—zrpo; not before others, but before time. The 
apo does not of itself express this, but the spirit of the con- 
text would lead to this conclusion. The general idea is the 
same as that involved in efedé£aro, though there is a specific 
distinction. The end preappointed—rpo, is implied in the 
one; the mass out of which choice is made—éx, is glanced at 
by the other. In the first case, the Divine mind is supposed 
to look forward to the glorious destiny to which believers are 
set apart; in the second case, it looks down upon the unde- 
serving stock out of which it chose them. Ipoopicas may 
indicate an action prior to éfeA¢fato—“ Having foreappointed 
us to the adoption of children, He chose us in Christ Jesus.” 
Donaldson, § 574; Winer, § 45, 1. Homberg—Parerga, p. 
286—thus paraphrases, Postguam nos predestinavit adoptan- 
dos, elegit etiam nos, ut simus sancti, But as the action both 
of verb and participle belongs to God, we would rather take 
the participle as synchronous with the verb. Bernhardy, 
p. 383. For though the order of the Divine decrees is a 
subject too high for us, as we can neither grasp infinitude nor 
span eternity, yet we may say that there is oneness and not 
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succession of thought in God’s mind, simultaneous idea and 
not consecutive arrangement. See Martensen’s Christliche 
Dogmatik, §§ 207, 208, 209; Kiel, 1855. The doctrine 
taught is, that our reception of the blessings, prerogatives, and 
prospects implied in adoption, is not of our own merit, but is 
wholly of God. The returning prodigal does not win his way 
back into the paternal mansion. This purpose to accept us 
existed ere the fact of our apostasy had manifested itself, and 
being without epoch of origin, it comes not within the limits 
of chronology. It pre-existed time. It is strange to find the 
German psychology attempting to revive out of these words 
Origen’s dream of the pre-existence of souls. Surely it forgets 
that He whose mind comprises beginning and end, “calls 
tings that are not, as though they were.” 

da ’Inootd Xpictod}—not simply for Christ’s sake, but by 
means of His mediation, since but for Him the family had 
never been constituted. God’s Son is the “ first-born” of the 
vast household, and fraternal relation to Him is filial relation 
to God. 

eis avtov-—“to Himself.” It matters not much whether 
the reading be adrov or attov. The former, coming so closely 
after dua I. X., is certainly preferable, while the latter reading 
has at least the merit of settling the reference. Griesbach, 
Knapp, and Scholz, following Beza, Stephens, and Mill, have 
avrov. Other editors, such as Erasmus, Wetstein, Lachmann, 
and Tischendorf, prefer avdrdv, and they are supported by 
Harless, Olshausen, and Meyer. The reference of the word, 
however, is plainly to God. To 8 es adrov, tov matépa 
Aéyet—Theodoret. Some, indeed, refer the pronoun to Christ. 
The scholastic interpreters, Anselm and Thomas Aquinas, did 
this, and they have been followed by Vorstius, Bullinger, 
a-Lapide, and Goodwin, who, however, as his manner is, com- 
bines both the views; “the Holy Ghost,” he adds, “intended 
both.” But these expositors are more or less paraphrastic 
and wide of the truth. Others, referring it to God, give it the 
signification of a dative, such as Calvin, Beza, and Calixtus, 
and join the words with mpoopicas, and find in the formula 
this idea, that the cause of our adoption lies only in God, that 
predestination is not caused by any motive or power foreign 
to Himself—eatra seipsum. But this exegesis is a capricious 
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and unwarranted construction of e’s with its accusative. 
Others, again, take it as a dativus commodi for éaur¢, as 
Grotius, Koppe, Holzhausen, and Meier: “God has made us 
His own children,” a meaning which does not bring out the 
full force of the word. Not very different is the explanation 
of Riickert, who makes it equivalent to adtod in the genitive 
—“He has predestined us to His own adoption.” The 
apostle does not use the preposition where a simple dative 
or genitive would have sufficed. Others, retaining the 
undoubted meaning of the accusative, would render it in 
various ways. Piscator translates—Ad gloriam gratie sue. 
Theophylact, with Gicumenius, explains, tyv efs abrov ava- 
youcav—adoption leading to Him. Olshausen’s notion is 
not dissimilar. De Wette renders simply fiir ihn; that is, 
for Him whose glory is the ultimate end of the great work of 
redemption. Theodore of Mopsuestia thus expounds it, iva 
avTov viol AeyoiweOd Te Kal ypnuaTtif~wuev. Something of the 
truth lies in all those modes of explanation, with the excep- 
tion of the view of Calvin, and those who think with him. 
Eis occurs twice in the verse, first pointing out the nearer 
object of mpoopicas, and then the relation of the spiritual 
adoption to God. In such a case as the last, e/s indicates a 
relation different from the simple dative, and one often found 
in the theology of the apostle. Winer, § 49, a, ¢ (8), § 31, 5. 
Adoption has its medium in Christ: but it has its ultimate 
enjoyment and blessing in God. Himself is our Father— 
His household we enter—His welcome we are saluted with 
—HiIs name and dignity we wear—HIs image we possess— 
His discipline we receive—and His home, secured and 
prepared for us, we hope for ever to dwell in. To HIMSELF 
we are adopted. The origin of this privilege and distinction 
is the Divine love. That love was not originated by us, nor 
is it an essential feeling on the part of God, for it has been 
exercised— 

Kata TH evdokiay TOD YeAypatos adtov—“ according to the 
good pleasure of His will.” Kara, as usual, denotes rule or 
measure. Winer, § 49, d (a). Evdoxia, according to Jerome a 
word coined by the Seventy, rebus novis nova verba fingentes, 
has two meanings; that of will—it seems good to me— 
voluntas liberrima—* mere good pleasure ;” and that of bene- 

Cc 
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volence or goodwill. The former meaning is held by 
Chrysostom (70 ogodpov Oédrnpua), by Grotius, Calvin, Flatt, 
Riickert, de Wette, Ellicott, and Stier, with the Vulgate and 
Syriac. The notion of “goodwill,” or benignant purpose, is 
advocated by Drusius, Beza, Bodius, Roell, Harless, Olshausen, 
and Baumgarten-Crusius. Such is its prevailing accepta- 
tion in the Septuagint, as representing the Hebrew #¥). 
The translators gave this rendering on purpose and with 
discrimination, for when fi¥1 signifies will or decree, as it 
sometimes does, they render it by @éAnwa. Compare Ps. 
xix, 15, li. 1.9, lxxxix. 18, cvs 450 with Meth ois Gye 
xxix. 5, xl 8; Dan. viii. 4, xi. 3, 16, ete. The Seventy 
render the proper name 7¥7A (Delight), Cant, vi. 4, by evdoxia, 
“ymmachus by eddoxnty. In the New Testament the mean- 
ing is not different. Luke ii, 14; Rom. x. 1; Phil. 1. 15, 
ii. 13. Matt. xi. 26, and the parallel passage, Luke x. 21, 
may admit of the other meaning, and yet, as Harless suggests, 
the context, with its verb nyaAdtdcato, seems to support the 
more common signification. Fritzsche, ad Rom. ii. 369, 
note. Ellicott virtually gives up his decision, by admitting 
that “goodness is necessarily involved ;” and the philological 
and contextual arguments of Hodge for the first view are 
utterly inconclusive. We agree with de Wette that the 
reference in evdox/a is to be sought, not in the rpowpicpevor, 
but in mpoopicas; but it defines His will as being something 
more than a mere decree resting on sovereignty, and there is 
on this account all the more reason why praise is due, for the 
clause is still connected with edAoynrds. CEcumenius well 
defines it, 7 ém’ evepyecia BovrAnots. Theodoret says, that 
the Sacred Scripture understands by evdoxia,—10 dyabov trod 
©. Oédnpa. The 0€dnua—not an Attic term (Phrynichus, ed. 
Lobeck, p. 7)—in itself simple purpose, has in it an element 
of evdoxia. Benignity characterizes His unbiassed will. 

And the proof of this statement is plain to a demonstration. 
For though adoption among men usually results from child- 
lessness, and because no son has a seat on their hearth, they 
bring home the orphaned wanderer, no motive of this kind 
has place with God. His heart rejoices over myriads of His 
unfallen progeny, and His glory would not have been unseen, 
nor His praises unsung, though this fallen world had sunk 
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into endless and hopeless perdition. Again, while men 
adopt a child not merely because they like it, but because 
they think it likeable in features or in temper, there was 
nothing in us to excite God’s love, nay there was everything 
to quench it in such a ruined and self-ruined creature. So 
plain is it, that if God love and adopt us, that love has’ 
no assignable reason save “the good pleasure of His will.” 
In endeavouring to show that the occurrence of cata thy 
evdoxiav after év aydrp is no tautology, Olshausen says, that 
ayarn refers to the proper essence of God, and that evdoxia 
brings out the prominent benevolence of the individual act of 
His will. The opinion of Harless is similar, that dyd7n is 
the general emgtion, and that its special expression as the 
result of will is contained in evdox/a. Perhaps the apostle’s 
meaning is, that while adoption is the correlative fruit of love, 
purpose, special and benign, has its peculiar and appropriate 
sphere of action in predestination—spoopicas—xata. There 
is “ will,” for if God love sinners so as to make them sons, it 
is not because His nature necessitates it, but because He wills 
it. Yet this will clothes itself, not in bare decree, but “in 
good pleasure,’ and such good pleasure is seen deepening into 
love in their actual inbringing. The idea of this clause is 
therefore quite different from that of the last clause of v. 11. 
(Ver. 6.) Eis €rawov S0€ns tis ydpitos ad’tot—“To the 
praise of the glory of His grace.” vs occurs thrice in the 
sentence—first pointing out the object of predestination— 
then, in immediate sequence, marking the connection of the 
adopted with God—and now designating the final end of the 
process—trelations objective, personal, and teleological, different 
indeed, yet closely united. Ad&ys has not the article, being 
defined by the following genitive, which with its pronoun 
is that of possession. Winer, § 19, 2, b;* Madvig, § 10, 2. 
This verse describes not the mere result, but the final purpose, 
of God’s mpoopicpuds. The proximate end is man’s salvation, 
but the ultimate purpose is God’s own glory, the manifestation 
of His moral excellence. 2 Cor. i. 20; Phil. i 11, 1 11. 
It was natural in an ascription of praise to introduce this idea, 
the apostle’s offering of praise—edAoynros 6 Oeds—being at 
that moment a realization of this very purpose, and therefore 
1§ee Moulton’s Winer, p. 155, note 6. 
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acceptable to Him. Some critical editors read avtov, but 
without valid reason. 

The reduction of the phrase to a Hebraism is a feeble 
exegesis. That reduction has been attempted in two ways. 
Some, like Grotius and Estius, resolve it into eds émacvov évdofov 
—-to the glorious praise of His grace. Others, as Beza, Koppe, 
Winer, Holzhausen, and Meier, construe it as ydpus évdo£os. 
But it is not generally His glorious grace, but this one special 
element of that grace which is to be praised. Winer, § S0.d.ck< 
Bernhardy, p. 53. Xdpis is favour, Divine favour, proving 
that man has not only no merit, but that, in spite of demerit, 
he is saved and blessed by God. (See under chap. ii. 5—8.) 
Its glory is its fulness, freeness, and condescension. It shrinks 
from no sacrifice, averts itself from no species or amount of 
guilt, enriches its objects with the choicest favours, and con- 
fers upon them the noblest honours. It has effected what 
it. purposed—stooping to the depths, it has raised us to the 
heights of filial dignity. Still further: this grace, with its 
characteristic glory, is a property in God’s nature which 
could never have been displayed but for the introduction of 
sin, and God’s design to save sinners. This, then, was His 
great and ultimate end, that the glory of His grace should be 
seen and praised, that this element of His character should 
be exhibited in its peculiar splendour, for without it all 
conceptions of the Divine nature must have been limited and 
unworthy. And as this grace lay in His heart, and as its 
exhibition springs from choice, and not from essential obliga- 
tion, it is praised by the church, which receives it, and by the 
universe, which admires it. Therefore to reveal Himself fully, 
to display His full-orbed glory, was an end worthy of God.’ 
The idea of Stier, that the words have a subjective reference, 
is far-fetched, as if the apostle had said that we are predestined 
to be ourselves the praise of His glory. All that is good in 
this interpretation is really comprised in the view already 
given. 

év }, or as éxapitwcev fyas—The former reading has in 
its favour D, E, F,G, K, L. The Vulgate and Syriac cannot 
be adduced as decided authorities, as they have often charac- 


1 No one who has read, can forget, the magnificent tract of Jonathan Edwards— 
God’s Chief End in Creation. Works, i. p. 41; ed. 1806, London. 
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teristic modes of translation in such places. For #s we have 
the two old MSS. A and B, and Chrysostom’s first quotation 
of the clause. Authorities are pretty nearly balanced, and 
editors and critics are therefore divided—Tischendorf and 
Ellicott being for the first, Lachmann and Alford for the 
second—but the meaning is not affected whichever reading 
be adopted. While év 3 is well supported, 4s would seem to 
be quite in harmony with Pauline usage, and is the more 
difficult of the two readings, tempting a copyist on that 
account to alter it. It stands so by attraction, Bernhardy, 
p. 299; Winer, § 24, 1; Eph. iv. 1; 2 Cor. i. 4; see also 
under ver. 8. Two classes of meanings have been assigned 
to the verb :— 

1. That of Chrysostom, and the Greek fathers, who usually 
follow him, Theodoret, Theophylact, and (cumenius; also 
of many of the Catholic interpreters, and of Beza, Luther, 
Calvin, Piscator, Olshausen, Holzhausen, Passavant, and the 
English version. The verb is supposed by them to refer to 
the personal or subjective result of grace, which is to give men 
acceptance with God—gratos et acceptos reddidit. Men filled 
with gratia are gratiost in the eye of God. Luther renders 
angenehm gemacht, as in our version, “made accepted.” 
Chrysostom’s philological argument is, the apostle does not 
say Hs éyapicato Gd éyapitwoer judas, that is, the apostle 
does not say, “which He has graciously given,” but “with 
which He has made us gracious.” He further explains the 
term by xal émepdotovus érouoev—“ He has made us objects 
of His love;” and He employs this striking and beautiful 
figure—“It is as if one were to take a leper, wasted with 
malady and disease, with age, destitution, and hunger, and 
were to change him all at once into a lovely youth, sur- 
passing all men in beauty, shedding a bright lustre from his 
cheeks, and eclipsing the solar beam with the glances of his 
eyes, and then were to set him in the flower of his age and 
clothe him in purple, and with a diadem, and all the vest- 
ments of royalty. Thus has God arrayed and adorned our 
soul, and made it an object of beauty, delight, and love.” 
But the notion conveyed in this figure appears to us to be 
foreign to the meaning of the term. The word occurs, indeed, 
with a similar meaning in the Septuagint, Sirach xviii. 17, 
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where dvijp xeyaprtwpévos is a man full of grace and bland- 
ness; and the same book, ix. 8, according to Codex A and 
Clement’s quotation, has the same participle, as if it were 
synonymous with evpoppos—comely, well-shaped. Opera, p. 
257; Colonie, 1688. Such a sense, however, is not in har- 
mony with the formation of the verb or the usage of the New 
Testament. Yet Mohler, in his Symbolik, § 13, 14, uses the 
clause as an argument for the justitia inherens of the Romish 
Church. 

2. The verb yapitow, a word of the later Greek, signifies, 
according to the analogy of its formation—to grace, to bestow 
grace upon. So some of the older commentators, as Cocceius, 
Roell, and most modern ones. Verbs in 6 signify to give 
action or existence to the thing or quality specified by the 
correlate noun, have what Kihner appropriately calls eine 
factitive Bedeutung, § 368. Thus, rvpoo—TI set on fire, 
Oavatow—I put to death, that is, I give action to wip and 
Odvaros. Buttmann, § 119. Xapsrow will thus indicate 
the communication or bestowment of the ydpes. The grace 
spoken of is God’s, and that grace is liberally conferred upon 
us. To maintain the alliteration it may be rendered, The 
grace with which He graced us, or the favour with which He 
favoured us. The Vulgate has gratificavit, and the Syriac 
Wa.0}3—which He has poured out. Xdpis has an objective 
meaning here, as it usually has in the Pauline writings, 
and xeyaputwpévn, applied to the Virgin (Luke i. 28, Valck- 
naer, ap. Luc. i. 28), signifies favoured of God, the selected 
recipient of His peculiar grace. Test. xii. Patr. p. 698. The 
use of a noun with its correlate verb is not uncommon. Eph. 
FO Pk Oy AU sa eee tye tes Donaldson, § 466; Winer, § 24]. 
The spirit of the declaration is—To the praise of the glory of 
His grace, which He so liberally conferred upon us—the aorist 
referring to past indefinite time and not to present condition. 
The liberal bestowment of that grace is its crown and glory. 
It was with no stinted hand that God gave it, as the following 
context abundantly shows. This glory of grace which is to 
be lauded is not its innate and inoperative greatness, but its 
communicated amount. The financial prosperity of a people 
is not in useless and treasured bullion, but the coined metal 
in actual circulation. The value is not in the jewel as it 
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lies in the depth of the mine, in the midst of unconscious 
darkness, but as it is cut, polished, and sparkling in the royal 
diadem. So it is not grace as a latent attribute, but grace in 
profuse donation, and effecting its high and holy purpose; it 
is not grace gazed at in God’s heart, but grace felt in ours, 
felt in rich variety and continuous reception—it is “the grace 
with which He graced us,” that is to be praised for its glory. 
And it is poured out— 

év TO HyaTnuérvw— in the Beloved.” Some MSS., such 
as Dt, E, F, G, add vid avrov, an evident gloss followed by 
the Vulgate and Latin fathers. The Syriac adds the pronoun, 


in his Beloved—.no.ay. The reference is undoubtedly to 


Christ. Matt. iii, 17, xvii. 5; John iii 16; 1 John iv. 9, 
10, 11; or Col. i. 13—o vids tis ayarns aited. Jesus is the 
object of the Father’s love—eternal, boundless, and immut- 
able; and “in Him” as the one living sphere, not for His 
sake only, men are enriched with grace. But what suggested 
such an epithet here? 1. The apostle had said, “In love 
having predestinated us to the adoption of children.” We, 
as adopted children, are indeed loved, but there is another, 
the Son, the own beloved Son. It was not, therefore, affec- 
tion craving indulgence, or eager for an object on which to 
expend itself, that led to our adoption. There was no void 
in His bosom, the loved One lay in it. 2. The mediatorial 
representative of fallen humanity is the object of special affec- 
tion on the part of God, and in Him men are also loved by 
God. Bengel suggests that the ydpis we enjoy is different 
from this a@yarn. Still the apostle affirms, that we share in 
love as well as grace. 3. The following verse tells us that 
redemption comes to us 8a Tod atyatos—by His blood, for 
the Beloved One is the sacrifice. What love, therefore, on the 
Father’s part to deliver Him up—what praise to the glory of 
His grace—and what claim has Jesus to be the loved One 
also of His church, when His self-sacrificing love for them 
has proved and sustained its fervour in the agonies of a violent 
and vicarious death! For the next thought is— 

(Ver. 7.) "Ev & éxopev tiv amordtpwow did Tod aiparos 
avtov—“In whom we have redemption by his His blood.” 
The apostle now specifies some fruits of that grace—illustrates 
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éyapirwcev. From a recital of past acts of God toward us, he 
comes now to our present blessing. Redemption stands out to 
his mind as the deliverance—so unique in its nature and so 
well known, that it has the article prefixed. It is enshrined 
in solitary eminence. The idea fills the Old Testament, for 
the blessing. which the Levitical ritual embodied and sym- 
bolized was redemption—deliverance from evil by means of 
sacrifice. Lev.i. 4,9; iv. 26; xvii.11. Blood was the medium 
of expiation and of exemption from penalty. Umbreit, Der 
Brief an die Rémer ausgelegt, p. 261: Gotha, 1856. *Arro- 
AUTpwors, as its origin intimates, signifies deliverance by the 
payment of a price or ransom—Avtpov. It has been said that 
the idea of ransom is sometimes dropped, and that the word 
Cenotes merely rescue. We question this, at least in the New 
Testament ; certainly not in Rom. viii. 23, for the redemp- 
tion of the body is, equally with that of the soul, the result of 
Christ’s ransom-work. Even in Heb. xi. 35, and in Luke 
xxl. 28, we might say that the notion of ransom is not alto- 
gether sunk, though it be of secondary moment; in the one 
case it is apostasy, in the other the destruction of the Jewish 
state, which is the ideal price. We have the simple noun in 
Luke i. 68, ii. 38, Heb. ix. 12; and Avtpody in Luke xxiv. 
21, Tit. iii 14. The human race need deliverance, and they 
cannot, either by price or by conquest, effect their own libera- 
tion, for the penal evil which sin has entailed upon them 
fetters and subdues them. But redemption is not an imme- 
diate act of sovereign prerogative; it is represented as the 
result of a process which involved and necessitated the death 
of Christ. The means of deliverance, or the price paid, was the 
blood of Christ—é.a tod aiwaros aitod; as in Acts xx. 28, 
where we have srepierrouncaro, and 1 Cor. vi. 20, where we have, 
under a different aspect, #yopdcOnre, and similarly in Gal. iii. 
13. Blood is the material of expiation. The death of Jesus 
was one of blood, for it was a violent death; and that tlood— 
the blood of a sinless man, on whom the Divine law had no 
claim, and could have none—was poured out as a. vicarious 
offering." The atonement was indispensable to remission of 


les se 
Quand done vous entendez ici parler de son sang, ne vous représentez ni celui 
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sin—it was Td Avtpov—the price of infinite value. Matt. xx. 
28, xxvi. 28; Mark x. 45; Heb. ix. 22. The law of God 
must be maintained in its purity ere guilty man can be par- 
doned. The universal Governor glorifies His law, and by the 
same act enables Himself to forgive its transgressors. The 
nexus we may not be able to discover fully, but we believe, 
in opposition to the view of Schleiermacher, Coleridge, and 
others, that the death of Christ has governmental relations, 
has an influence on our salvation totally different in nature 
and sphere of operation, from its subjective power in subduing 
the heart by the love which it presents, and the thrilling 
motives which it brings to bear upon it. See Reuss, Hist. de 
la Théologie Chrétienne au Siecle Apostolique, tome ii. p. 182. 

év 6—“in whom ;” not as Koppe, Flatt, and others would 
have it, “on account of whom.” The &d points to the instru- 
mental connection which the death of Christ has with our 
redemption, but €v to the method in which that redemption 
becomes ours. Rom. iii. 24. 4d regards the means of pro- 
vision, €v the mode of reception—in Christ the Beloved, in 
loving, confiding union with Him as the one sphere —a 
thought vitally pervading the paragraph and the entire epistle. 
For how can we have safety if we are out of the Saviour ? 
Rom. viii. 1, 33. 

The apostle places the forgiveness of sins in apposition 
with redemption, not as its only element, but as a blessing 
immediate, characteristic, and prominent— 

Thy aperw TOY TapaTTwpyatwv— the forgiveness of sins.” 
Col. i. 14. MWapdmrrwpa—falling aside, offence, differs from 
dpapria, not exactly, as Jerome affirms, that the first term 
means the lapse toward sin, and the second the completed act 
in itself, for wapdmrwya is expressly applied by Paul in Rom. 
x. 15, etc, to the first sin of the first man—that offence 
of which dyapria, or a sinful state, is the sad and universal 
result. The word, therefore, signifies here that series and 
succession of individual sinful acts with which every man ‘is 
chargeable, or the actual and numerous results and manifesta- 


qwil ressentoit en son esprit, lui en fit suér des grumeaux dans le jardin des 
Olives ; ni celui de sa flagellation, quand les verges des soldats lui en tirerent 
des ruisseaux dans le Prétoire. C’est celui de sa mort méme,”—Sermons sur 
VEpttre de St. Paul aux Ephesiens, par feu M. Du Bosc, tome i. p. 277. 1699. 
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tions of our sinful condition. “Adeous—sometimes standing 
by itself, but generally with auaptéwyv—is release from some- 
thing which binds, from the chain which fetters—Luke iv. 19 
—or the debt or tribute which oppresses. Esth. ii 18. It 
frees from the d¢e/Anua—from debt, as at the year of jubilee., 
Ley. xxv. 31, xxvii. 24. It is, therefore, the remission of 
that which is due to us on account of offences, so that our 
liability to punishment is cancelled. It is surely wrong in 
Alford to make ad@eowy coextensive with aroAvtpwowv. In the 
New Testament the noun does not signify “all riddance from 
the practice and consequences of our transgression,” but de- 
finitely and specially remission of the penalty. Mark ii. 29; 
Acts ii. 38 (the gift of the Spirit there succeeding that of 
forgiveness) ; Acts xiii. 38, 39, xxvi. 18; Heb. x. 18. But 
amoAvTpwaous is much wider, béing not only man’s deliverance 
from all evil—from sin, Satan, and death—but his entrance 
into all the good which a redeeming God has provided—peace, 
joy, and life—a title to heaven and preparation for it. The 
agers of this verse is not, therefore, “equipollent” with 
atrokvutpwats, but the following paragraph is; for the dzro- 
AUTpwats contains the series of blessings described in it, and 
among them forgiveness of sins has a first and prominent 
place. “Adeous differs from madpeois (Rom. iii. 25), for the 
latter is preetermission, not remission; the suspension of the 
penalty, or the forbearing to inflict it, but not its entire 
abrogation. Fritzsche, Ad Rom., vol. i, p. 199; Trench On 
Synon., § 33. But the blessing here is remission. And it is 
full, all past sin being blotted out, and provision being made 
that future guilt shall also be remitted. Permanent dwelling 
in Christ (év @) secures continued forgiveness. That 
forgiveness also is free, because it is the result of His sacrifice 
—6ia aiwatos; and it is irreversible, since it is God that 
justifies, and who shall impeach His equity? or shall He 
revoke His own sentence of absolution ? 

And the apostle says, éyouev—in the present time; not 
like evAoynoas, éEedéEato, rpoopicas, éyapitwoev—descriptive 
of past acts of God. The meaning is not—We have got it, and 
now possess it as a distinct and perfect blessing, but we are 
getting 1t—are in continuous possession of it. We are ever 
needing, and so are ever having it, for we are still “in Him,” 
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and the merit of His blood is unexhausted. Forgiveness is 
not a blessing complete at any point of time in our human 
existence, and therefore we are still receiving it. See under 
Col. i. 14. 

But those rapartwpata are many and wanton—not only 
numerous, but provoking, so that forgiveness, to reach us, 
must be patient and ample, and the apostle characterizes its 
measure as being— 

kata 10 mAodTOs THs yYapitos a’todD—“ according to the 
riches of His grace.” With Riickert, Lachmann, and Tischen- 
dorf, on the authority of A, B, D', F, G, we prefer the neuter 
70 TAodTos, a form which occurs, according to the best MSS., 
in Eph. ii. 7, iii. 8, 16; Phil. iv. 19 ; Col.i. 27, ii. 2; Winer, 
§ 9, 2,2. IHrobros is what Paley calls one of the “cant” 
words of the apostle, that is, one of the favourite terms which 
he often introduces—‘ riches of goodness,” “riches of glory,” 
“riches of full assurance,” “riches of wisdom,” etc. It serves 
no purpose to resolve the formula into a Hebraism, so that it 
might be rendered “ His rich grace,” or “ His gracious riches,” 
for the genitive is that of possession connected with its 
pronoun. Winer, § 30, 3, 1. The classic Greeks use a 
similar construction of two substantives. The avrod evidently 
refers to God, and some MSS. read aitod. Xdpis—see under 
ii, 8. The spirit of the clause may be thus illustrated -—The 
favour of man toward offenders is soon exhausted, and accord- 
ing to its penury, it soon wearies of forgiving. But God’s 
grace has unbounded liberality. Much is expended; many 
sinners of all lands, ages, and crimes are pardoned, fully 
pardoned, often pardoned, and frankly pardoned, but infinite 
wealth of grace remains behind. It is also to be remarked, 
that ydpis and alwa are really not opposed. Atonement is 
not in antagonism with grace. For the opulence of His grace 
is seen not only in its innumerable forms and varieties of 
operation among men, but also in the unasked and upmerited 
provision of such an atonement, so perfect and glorious in its 
relation to God and man, as the blood of the “ Beloved One.” 

(Ver. 8.) “Hs émepiocevoey eis juas——“ Which He has 
made to abound toward us.” ‘Hs is the result of attraction. 
If it stand for 4v, then the verb will have a transitive signi- 
fication —“ Which He hath made, or caused to abound.” But 
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if 4s stand for the dative, as Calvin, Camerarius, and Schmid 
suppose, the meaning is wnat of our version—“In which He 
has abounded toward us.” Winer, § 24,1. But the New 
Testament affords no example of such an attraction, though 
this be the usual signification of the verb. The Vulgate, 
taking it for a nominative, falsely reads gue superabundavit in 
nobis; and Piscator’s exegesis is wholly arbitrary, copiose se 
effudit. It is, however, natural to suppose that there is no 
change in the ruling nominative. Attraction seldom takes 
place except when the relative should stand in the accusative 
(Kiithner, § 787, Anmerk 4; Jelf, § 822), so that, with the 
more modern interpreters, we take 4s as the substitute of the 
accusative, and prefer the transitive sense of the verb. Such 
a Hiphil signification belongs to the word in 1 Thess. i. 12; 
2 Cor. iv. 15, ix. 8. The relative does not denote the mode 
of abundance, but the matter of it. It has been suggested— 
Ellicott, p. 164—that, as verba faciendi, like mepuooevw, may 
have an appended accusative elicited from the verb, “make 
an abundance of,” so the principle of attraction need not be 
applied to #s. Beza gives it, gua redundavit. The riches of 
His grace are not given us in pinched exactness, or limited 
and scanty measurement —where sin abounds, grace super- 
abounds, Rom. v. 20. God knows that He cannot exhaust 
the wealth of His grace, and therefore He lavishes it with 
unstinted generosity upon us. Theophylact explains the 
clause thus: af@cvws &&éyeev—“ He hath poured it upon us 
unsparingly.” And the apostle, having spoken of forgiveness 
as an immediate blessing, adds— 

év mwdoy copia Kat Goomew in all wisdom and pru- 
dence.” The preliminary question refers to the position of 
this clause. Should it be joined to the preceding éaepic- 
cevaev, or does it belong to the following verse, and qualify 
the participle yvwpicas? If it stand in connection with the 
foregoing verb, it may be variously interpreted. Four forms 
of exegesis have been proposed :— 

1. Calvin, Balduin, and Beza understand the phrase as a 
general name for the gospel, and their meaning is, that the 
vocation of men, by the perfectly wise plan of the gospel, is 
to be ascribed to grace as really as is their election. 

2. Others understand it as referring to the gifts of wisdom 
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and prudence which accompany the reception of divine for- 
giveness. So Aretius, Calixtus, Wolf, Bengel, Morus, Flatt, 
Meyer, Meier, Matthies, Bisping, Baumgarten-Crusius, and 
virtually Harless—* According to the riches of His grace, 
which He made to abound toward us, along with the gifts of 
wisdom and prudence.” Or as Ellicott says—“It may mark 
out the sphere and element in which the sepiccevcer is 
evinced and realized.” But the clause so interpreted may be 
either logically connected with émepiccevoev or yvwpioas, and 
may mean either “He hath abounded toward us,” and one 
proof and result of such abundance is the bestowment of these 
graces; or He hath made us wise and prudent, because He 
hath made known to us the mystery of His will. Thus Gcu- 
menius, who joins the words with the following verse—cogovs 
kal dpovipous trouncas obtws eyrwpicev TO pevoTnpiov. If we 
preferred this exegesis, we should adopt the latter modifica- 
tion, which some of these critics also espouse, namely, that 
the wisdom and prudence are neither the proof nor the sphere 
of grace abounding toward us, but are the effects of God’s 
disclosure of the mystery of His will. 

3. Some, again, refer the words to God, as if they were 
descriptive of the manner in which He has caused His grace 
to abound toward us. God in all wisdom and prudence has 
made all grace to abound toward us. So Castalio, Riickert, 
de Wette, Grotius (in one of his explanations), Baumgarten- 
Crusius, and Alford—a connection which Ellicott stigmatizes 
“as in the highest degree unsatisfactory.” 

4. The opinion of Olshausen, endorsed by Stier, is quite 
arbitrary and peculiar—*that we should walk in all wisdom 
and prudence;” a paraphrase which would indicate an un- 
wonted and fatal elasticity in the apostle’s diction. 

We propose to join the words with the participle, yywpicas 
— Having in all wisdom and prudence made known to us 
the mystery of His will.” The construction is similar to that 
vindicated in ver. 5, with regard to év dyd7ry, and is not 
unusual in the Pauline writings. The idea is homogeneous, 
if the words are thus connected. Wisdom and prudence have 
no natural connection with the abounding of grace. Grace in 
its wealth or profusion does not suggest the notions of wisdom 
and prudence. The two circles of thought are not concentric 
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in any of the hypotheses we have referred to. For if the 
words “in all wisdom and prudence” be referred to God, as 
descriptive of His mode of operation, they are scarcely in 
harmony with the leading idea of the verse; at least there 
would be a want of consecutive unity. For it is not so much © 
His wisdom as His love, not so much His intelligence as His 
generosity, which marks and glorifies the method of His pro- 
cedure. The same remarks equally apply to the theory which 
looks upon the clause in dispute as a formal description of the 
scheme of the gospel. 

Nor, if the words be referred to gifts of “wisdom and 
prudence,” conferred along with grace, or be regarded as the 
sphere of its operation, is the harmony any better preserved. 
Wisdom and prudence are not the ideas you would expect to 
find in such a connection. But, on the other hand, “ wisdom 
and prudence” are essentially connected with the disclosure 
of a mystery. A mystery is not to be flung abroad without 
due discrimination. The revealer of it wisely selects his 
audience, and prudently chooses the proper time, place, and 
method for his disclosure. To make it known to minds not 
prepared to receive it, to flash it upon his attendants in full 
force and without previous and gradual training, might defeat 
the very purpose which the initiator has in view. The quali- 
ties referred to are therefore indispensable requisites to the 
publication of a mystery. 

An objection, however, is stated against this exegesis by 
Harless, and the objection is also adopted by Meyer, Matthies, 
and Olshausen. Harless boldly affirms that ¢povnois cannot 
be predicted of God. It is true that this intellectual quality 
is not ascribed to God in the New Testament, the word 
occurring only in another place. But in the Septuagint, on 
which the linguistic usage of the New Testament is based, it is 
applied to God as Creator (Prov. iii. 19), and in a similar pas- 
sage, Jer. x. 12; and the Divine attribute of wisdom personified 
in Prov. viii. 14, exclaims, éuy ppovnows— intelligence is 
mine.” Why should ¢povnats be less applicable than yvaaus 
to God? Prudence, indeed, in its common acceptation, can 
scarcely be ascribed to the Omniscient. Still, if God in any 
action displays those qualities which in a man might be 
called prudence, then such a property may be ascribed to 
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him in perfect analogy with the common anthropomorphism 
of Scripture. But dpdvnors may not signify prudence in its 
usual acceptation. It is the action of the ¢p7 or mind. 
Wisdom is often ascribed to God, and ¢povnors is the action 
of His wise mind—its intuitive formation of purposes and 
resolutions in His infinite wisdom. To refer Ppovnous always 
to practical discretion, as Estius, Bengel, and Krebs do, is 
unwarranted. odéa is not simply and always scientia theo- 
retica, nor pornos scientia practica. The words are so 
explained, indeed, by Cicero—d¢pdvnots, que est rerum eaype- 
tendarum fugiendarumque scientia. De Offic.i. 43. In the pas- 
sages adduced by Krebs* and Loesner? from Josephus and 
Philo, the word does not certainly bear out Cicero’s definition, 
but in some of them rather signifies insight, or perspicacity. 
In the classics it often denotes that practical wisdom which is 
indispensable to civil government. The term occurs only in 
another place in the New Testament, Luke i. 17, where it is 
rendered “the wisdom of the just,’ and where it certainly 
does not refer to prudence. It stands in the Septuagint as 
the representative of no less than nine different Hebrew 
words. That it is referred to God in the Seventy, shows 
that it may be predicated of Him in the New Testament. 
ZYodia is the attribute of wisdom, and ¢povneis is its special 
aspect, or the sphere of operation in which it developes itself. 
Thus, in Prov. x. 23, 7 8 copia avdpl tixres dpovnow. Com- 
pare also in Septuagint 1 Kings iv. 29; Dan. ii. 21; Joseph. 
Antig. ii. 5, 7, viii. 7,5. It is not so much the result of 
wisdom, as a peculiar phase of its action. Intellectual action 
under the guidance of codia is Ppdvnaus—intelligence. Beza’s 
view is not very different from this. The word, therefore, 
may signify in this clause that sagacity which an initiator 
manifests in the disclosure of a mystery—a quality which, 
after the manner of men, is ascribed to God. 

It is objected, again, that the adjective macy, added to cod.” 
xat dpov., forbids the application of the terms to God. Meyer 
admits that dpovnows may be applied to God, but denies 
that waca dpovnois can be so applied. We can say of God, 
Harless remarks, “in Him is all wisdom, but not He has done 


1 Observationes in Novum Test. e Fl. Josepho, p. 325. 
2 Observationes in Novum Test. e Philone Alexandrino, p. 338. 
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this or that in all wisdom.” Olshausen homologates the 
statement, his argument being, that God possesses all attri- 
butes absolutely. De Wette, who, however, joins the words 
to the preceding clause, but applies them to God, answers, 
that the Divine wisdom, in reaching its end by every service- 
able means, appears not as absolute, but only as relative, and 
he explains the clause, in aller dazu dienlicher Weisheit und 
Einsicht. But what hinders that the word should be ren- 
dered “in all,” which though it may be literally “every kind,” 
yet virtually signifies highest, or absolute wisdom and 
discretion? Harless again withstands this, and says, es 
bezeichnet nie die Intension sondern nur die Extension. Let the 
following examples suffice for our purpose :—Matt. xxvii. 18, 
maca éfovcia—all power—absolute power; Acts v. 23, the 
prison was shut, év wdon aogdare’g—“ with all safety,” in 
their opinion, with absolute security; 1 Tim. i. 15, maons 
drroéoyfns a&&vos—worthy of all or of absolute credit and 
welcome; and in many other places. Nor is this sense 
unknown to the classics: wdavt’ érietnuns—absolute know- 
ledge;* mwaca dvayxn—utmost or absolute necessity ;” és 
Tay kaxodD—into extreme distress ;* eis mdavta xlydvvovy—into 
extreme danger ;* eis 1aécav drropfav—to the utmost embar- 
rassment.° So that in mds the idea of intension is at least 
inferentially bound up with that of extension. Such appear 
to us sufficient reasons for connecting the words with 
yvwpicas, and regarding them as qualifying it, or defining the 
method in which the mystery has been disclosed. 

But among those who connect the words with yvwpicas, 
there are some forms of interpretation adopted which may be 
noticed and set aside. The first is that of Chrysostom, who, 
in one of his expositions, refers the “wisdom and prudence” 
to the mystery, as if they were descriptive of its qualities: 
TOUTO yap €oTL TO pvoTHpLoy TO Taons codias TE yéuov Kal 
ppovijcews—for this mystery is marked by its fulness of 
wisdom and prudence.” He is followed by Koppe, who, as 
is common with him, suggests this metaphrase: 7d wvoTjpsov 
copwtatov Kal ppoviumtatov, These interpretations are not 

1 Sophocles, Antig. 721. 2 Plato, Phedr. 235. 


3 Herod. vii. 118 ; ix. 118. ‘ Xenophon, Cyr. vii. 2, 22. 
* Polybius, iii. 77, 4. See also Pape and Passow in their respective Lexicons. 
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warranted by the syntax. Reverting, then, to the view we 
have already stated, we are of opinion that the words qualify 
yvwpicas. For this purpose there is no need that they be 
placed after it. The participle is at the same time intimately 
connected with the verb -érrepiccevcev. It contains one of 
the elements of the ydpis, which God has made to abound. 
His having made known of His goodwill this higher aspect of 
Christ’s work, is ascribed to that grace which, in this way and 
for this purpose, He hath caused to abound towards us. It is 
also one of the elements of adzroAvrpwors, and one of the fruits 
of that death which secured it. This connection is approved 
by Chrysostom, Theodoret, Jerome, Homberg, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, Koppe, Semler, and Holzhausen, by the editors 
Griesbach and Scholz, and by Conybeare. The verses are left 
undivided by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 

(Ver. 9.) Ivwpicas jyiv to pvotnpiov tod OeAnpatos avTod 
—* Having in all wisdom and prudence made known to us 
the mystery of His will.” Ivwpicas stands to érepiccevoey 
much in the same way as mpoopicas did to é£eré£aro. 
Bernhardy, p. 383. And so in iii. 10, when the apostle 
speaks of God unveiling a great mystery, he adds that by such 
a disclosure His “manifold wisdom” is made known to the 
principalities and powers. The essential idea of puarypzor, 
whatever may be the application, is, something into the know- 
ledge of which one must be initiated, ere he comprehend it. 
In such a passage as this, it is not something unknowable, but 
something unknown till fitting disclosure has been made of it; 
something long hid, but at length discovered to.us by God, 
and therefore a matter of pure revelation. The mystery itself 
is unfolded in the following verse. It is not the gospel or 
salvation generally, but a special purpose of God in reference 
to His universe. And it is called the mystery of “ His will” 
—rod OedAnparos—the genitive being either subjective, 
because it has its origin in His own inscrutable purpose ; 
or rather, the genitive being that of object, because His will is 
its theme— 

Kata Thy edvdokiay avtoo— according to His good pleasure.” 
Evsoxia has been already explained under ver. 5. Though 
the mystery be His will, yet in His benevolent regards He 
has disclosed it. We preferred in the previous edition joining 
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the phrase with the following clause and verse, but the similar 
use of card and its model clause in ver. 5 induces us, with 
Meyer, Riickert, and Olshausen, to connect it with yvepiacas :— 

iy mpoebero ev avt@—“ which He purposed in Himself.” 
The verb occurs only in two other places, Rom. i. 13, iii. 
25—and there may be here a quasi-temporal sense in po. 
The meaning implied in the reflexive form air@, which Hahn 
rightly prints in opposition to Tischendorf and Lachmann, is 
correct. Luther and Bengel refer it to Christ, but the recur- 
rence of the proper name in the next clause forbids such a 
reference in the pronoun here. The purpose takes effect in 
Christ, but it is conceived in God’s own heart. “In Himself” 
He formed this design, for He is surrounded by no co-ordinate 
wisdom—‘“ With whom took He counsel?” This and the 
next verse are intimately connected. Some, such as Bengel, 
suppose the verb dvaxeparaiwcacbar to be connected with 
yvwpicas, and others unite it with mpoéGero, but it stands out 
as the object to which the whole previous verse points, and of 
which it is an explanation. 

(Ver. 10.) Eis oixovopiay tod mAnpw@patos TaY Kalpav— 
“In reference to the dispensation of the fulness of the times.” 
Winer, § 49,a,c(8). The article is absent before ofcovopiay, as 
the term is so well defined by the following genitives. Winer, 
§ 19, 2, & Eis does not signify “until,” as Bullinger, 
Erasmus, Calvin, Estius, Bucer, Zanchius, and Grotius have 
supposed; as if the sense were—that the mystery had been 
kept concealed until this dispensation was introduced. This 
gives an emphasis and intensity of meaning to mpoe@eto, which 
the word cannot well bear. Nor can eds be rightly taken for 
év, as is done by Jerome, Pelagius, Anselm, Beza, Piscator, 
and the Vulgate, for the meaning would be vague and diluted. 
Eis is “in reference to.” Oixovoyia signifies house-arrangement, 
or dispensation, and is rendered by Theophylact, Scoéenors, 
xatdotacts. The word in the New Testament occurs in 
Luke xvi. 2, 3, 4, in the general sense of stewardship, either 
the administration itself or the office, and the corresponding 
noun, olkovduos, is found in the same chapter, and in Rom. 
xvi. 23. Schweigh. Lex. Polyb. p. 403.  Ockovomia is alsd 
used with special reference to the gospel, and sometimes 
describes it as an arrangement or dispensation under charge 
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of the apostles as its “stewards.” 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2, ix. 17; 
Eph. iii. 2; Col. i 25; Tit. i 7; 1 Pet. iv. 10. Luther, 
led away by this idea, and by the “dispensatio” of the 
Vulgate, refers the term to preaching, and to the disclosure 
of the mystery—dass es geprediget wiirde. The noun does 
not signify specifically and of itself, the dispensation of grace, 
though the context leaves us in no doubt that such is the 
allusion here; but it characterizes it as an arrangement 
organized and secured in all its parts. Eph. iii. 2, 9; 1 Tim. 
i. 4. It is not made up of a series of disconnected truths 
and events, but it is a compact and symmetrical system of 
perfect harmony in all its reciproeal bearings and adaptations. 
The adjustment is exact, so that each truth shines and is 
shone upon; each fact is a cause and a consequent, is like a 
link in a chain, which holds and is held. It is a plan of 
infinite wisdom, where nothing is out of place, or happens 
either within or beyond its time. 

And the scheme is characterized as being tod rAnpepatos 
Tav Kaip@v—the genitive having its characterizing sense. 
Scheuerlein, § 16, 3. Into the sense of wAjpwua we shall 
inquire at some length under the last verse of this chapter. 
The phrase marks the period of the dispensation. It cannot 
be the genitive of object—administratio eorum que restant 
temporum, as Storr supposes, taking 7A7jpwpa in an active sense; 
nor can we say with Koppe, that there is any reference to 
extrema tempora—the last day; nor with Baumgarten-Crusius, 
that the time specified is the remaining duration of the world. 
Harless gives, perhaps too narrowly, an exegetical sense to 
the words, as if they explained what was meant by the 
economy, to wit, a period when the mystery might be safely 
revealed—making the genitive that of identity. Nor can we 
suppose, with Stier, that these “times are parallel to the 
economy, and of equal duration,” that they comprehend die 
ganze Zeitdauer dieser Anstalt—for it developes and com- 
pletes itself through adjusted times and periods.” This view 
is adopted and eulogized by Alford. It seems to us, however, 
to be putting more into the words than of themselves they 
will bear. The genitive xacpav presents a temporal idea, and 
mAnpepatos may be that of characterization. Winer, § 30, 2; 
or as in Jude, xpicus peyadns nuépas. It is an economy charac- 
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terized by the fulness of the times—that is, introduced at the 
fulness of the times. The passages adduced by Alford are 
not at all analogous, for they have different contextual rela- 
tions, and all of them want the element of thought contained — 
in wAjpwpa. True, there are under the gospel xaspol €Ovar, 
Luke xvi. 24; xaipol dvayvitews, Acts iii. 19; xaspois idious, 
1 Tim. ii. 6—each of these phrases having a special and 
absolute reference. But mAnpwpa is relative, and implies a 
period which gradually, and in course of ages, has become 
filled up; and as the coming of Christ was preceded both by 
expectancy and preparation—so we have ta TéAy TOY ai@vev 
(1 Cor. x. 11), é@ éoydrwv tav jpepdv (Heb. i. 1), in the 
New Testament; and again and again in the Old Testament, 
“the latter days”——“days to come:” therefore the phrase 
here may define the economy by its marked temporal charac- 
teristic, as being full-timed and right-timed. Our view may 
be thus expressed: The time prior to the dispensation is at 
length filled up, for we take wA7jpwya in its passive sense. 
The wAnpwya is regarded as a vast receptacle into which 
centuries and millenniums had been falling, but it was now 
filled. Thus, Herodotus iii. 22, Sons wAnpwpa paxpotatoy 
—the longest fulness of life—the sense of the clause being, 
The longest period for a person to live is eighty years. Schott, 
in Hp. ad Galatas, chap. iv. 4, p. 488; Winer, zbid.; Mark 
1.15; Luke xxi. 24; John vii. 8; Gal. iv. 4; also in Septua- 
gint, Gen. xxv. 24, xxix. 21; Dan. x. 3. It is not Tod 
xpovov, as in Gal. iv. 4—in which past time is regarded as 
a unity—but taév xaipoy, time being imaged under successive 
periods." Theodoret has somewhat vaguely—rov épicbévta 
mapa tod @eod xaipov. This is one aspect, and that of 
Calovius—dispensatio propria plenitudini temporis—is another 
aspect, both of which seem to be comprehended in the phrase. 
The economy commenced at a period which implies that the 
times destined to precede it were filled up. Two ideas seem 
to be contained. 1. It marks God’s time—the time pre- 
arranged and set apart by Him; a time which can neither be 
anticipated nor delayed. 2. It specifies the best time in the 
world’s history for the occurrence to take place. Being God’s 


1 The noun xaupés is allied to xsipa, and is often a synonym of érper.—Donald- 
son’s New Cratylus, § 191. 
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time, it must be the best time. The epoch is marked by God 
in His own calendar, and years roll on till their complement 
is numbered, while the opportuneness of the period in the 
world’s annals proves and ratifies divine wisdom and _fore- 
sight. That fulness of the time in which the economy was 
founded, is the precise period, for the Lord has appointed it; 
and the best period, for the age was ripe for the event. We 
cannot, however, with Usteri, place the entire emphasis of the 
phrase on this latter idea. Paulin. Lehrbegriff, p. 81. The 
Grecian arms extended the Hellenic tongue, and prepared the 
nations for receiving the oracles of the New Testament in a 
language so rich and so exact, so powerful in description and 
delicate in shades of expression. Roman ambition had also 
welded the various states of the civilised world into one 
mighty kingdom, so that the heralds of the cross might not 
be impeded in their progress by the jealousy of rival states, 
but might move freely on their mission under the protection 
of one general sovereignty. Awakened longing had been 
created over the East, and in the West the old superstitions 
had lost their hold on thinking minds.’ The apostle utters 
this thought virtually in 1 Cor. i. 21. The world was allowed 
full time to discover by prolonged experiment the insuff- 
ciency of its own wisdom to instruct and save it. It was 
sighing deeply for deliverance, and in the maturity of this 
crisis there suddenly appeared in Judea “the Desire of all 
nations.” The Hebrew seer who looked forward to it, re- 
garded it as the “latter day” or “last time;” the nations 
who were forewarned of it were in fevered anticipation of its 
advent, for it was to them, as Cappell says, complementum 
prophetarum, and, as Beza paraphrases, “tempus tam diu 
expectatum.” But we, “on whom the ends of the world have 
come,” look back upon it, and feel it to be a period which 
took its rise after the former cycles had fulfilled their course, 
and all preparations for it had been duly completed. We do 
not deny to Alford that what characterized the introduction 
of the economy characterizes all its epochs, and that this may 
be implied in the remarkable phrase. But in the third chapter 

1 Der Kreislauf, in welchem sich die Bestimmung und Idee der Heidenthums, 


und Judenthums vollendete, musste erst sein Ziel erreicht haben. —Usteri, 
Paulin. Lehrbegriff, p. 85. 
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the apostle unfolds a portion of the mystery, and as if in 
reference to this phrase, he says of it—‘“ Which in other ages 
was not made known to the sons of men;” to wit, it was first 
revealed in the fulness of the times. The mystery of this 
full-timed dispensation is now described— 
dvaxeharamcacba Ta Tavta ev Te Xpioto—“to gather 
together all things in Christ.” The infinitive does not need 
the article, being explanatory in its nature. Winer, § 44, 2; 
Madvig, § 144. The signification of the verb has been 
variously understood. 1. Some give it the sense of renew, as 
Suidas in his Lexicon. Theodoret explains it by peraBurrev, 
and refers to this change—tav avOpoTarv 4 picts avictatat 
Az thv apOapoiay évdverar. Tertullian renders it—ad 
initium reciprocare—(De Monogam. 5), and the Syriac and 
Vulgate correspond. And this was a general opinion in the 
ancient church. Augustine, Enchiridion, 62; Op. vol. vi. p. 
377, ed. 1837. The Gothic has aftra usfulljan, again to fill 
up. It would, however, be difficult to vindicate such an 
exposition on philological grounds. 2. It has been supposed to 
signify to collect again under one head—xeparauov, or keparn. 
Such is the general critical opinion of Chrysostom, GEcumenius, 
Theophylact, Erasmus, H. Stephens, Piscator, Calovius, Bengel, 
Matthies, Meier, de Wette, Olshausen, and Stier. “ What,” 
asks Chrysostom, “is the meaning of the word avaxed.? It is, 
to knit together, cvvdyav. It has another signification—To set 
over one and all the same Head, Christ, according to the flesh 
—piav kehariy érOeivar.” Beza insists against this meaning, 
that the word comes from xepadasov, not from Kepar7. 
Besides, the Headship of Christ is not formally introduced till 
the 22nd verse. The meaning of ava in composition must not 
be overlooked. Though it have only a faint signification, as 
compound words abound in the later age of a language, it 
does not quite lose that significance. It signifies here, 
apparently, “again”—as if there now existed, under the 
God-man as Redeemer, that state of things which had, prior 
to the introduction of evil, originally existed under the Logos, 
the Creator and Governor. 3. The word is supposed to signify, 
as in our version, “to gather together in one ;” so Beza, Meyer, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Harless, and others. Rom. xiii. 9. The 
summing up of the data, rerum repetitio et congregatio, was 
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called, as Quintilian avers, dvaxefaralwors. De Instit. Orator. 
vii 1. The simple verb is found with such a meaning in 
Thucydides, vi. 91, viii. 53; and compounded with odv it 
oceurs in Polybius iii. 3,1. Xen. Cyr. viii. 1,15. Such a 
summation appears to Grotius and Hammond under the figure 
of the reunion of a dispersed army, but Jerome and Cameron 
view it as the addition of arithmetical sums. This third 
meaning is the most natural—there is a re-collection of 
all things in Christ as Centre, and the immediate relation of 
this re-gathering to God Himself is expressed by the middle 
voice. The objects of this re-union are— 

Ta & Tois ovpavois Kal Ta ext THs yhs—<the things in 
heaven and the things on earth.” This is a mode of expres- 
sion designed to be general, as the employment of the neuter 
indiates. Some few MSS. supply the particle 7é after the 
ta oi the first clause, and B, D, E, L, read éai for éy in the 
same clause, a reading which cannot be sustained. Critical 
opiniens on the meaning of the phrase are very varied. 
Accoiding to Morus, it denotes God and man; according 
to Schoettgen, Baumgarten-Crusius, Ernesti, Macknight, 
Schleasner, and Koppe—Jews and Gentiles; according to 
Beza, Piscator, Bodius, Rollock, Moldenhauer, Flatt, and 
Peile—the spirits of good men, especially under the Old 
Testanent and the present church; and according to the great 
majonty, the phrase signifies the union of spirits in heaven, 
angels or otherwise, with men on earth. So the Scholium 
prese:ved by Matthiae—avaxegaraiwow Karei—rtnv ets piav 
kehariy evoow, ws Tav ayyéhov bia Xpiotod trois avOpwrous 
cuvapOévrwy. With these interpretations we agree, so far 
as they contain truth, But they have the truth in fragments, 
like oroken pieces of a mirror. We take the ra sravta here to 
be o)-equal in extent of meaning with the phrase, Col. i. 16, 
“ By Him were all things created that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
doninions, or principalities, or powers ; all things were created 
by Him and for Him.” These td wdvra are did in ver. 20 
to oe reconciled to Him. See under Col. i. 20. The phrase 
“things in heaven” denotes the higher and more distant 
spieres of creation, and these, along with “things on earth,” 
mty comprehend the universe—ra 7dvra including, according 
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to Meyer, all things and beings, while Harless gives the words 
the general sense of the universe. So do von Gerlach, 
Olshausen, and Stier. The neuter has a generalizing mean- 
ing. Winer, § 27, 5; Poppo, Thucydides, i. 104. It cannot 
be supposed to be used for the masculine, as no masculine is 
implied in the verse. Hodge limits td wdvta to the church 
in heaven and earth—because, he says, the union effected is 
by the redemption of Christ. This “union,” as he names it, 
is indeed a result of redemption; but the gathering together 
described here is a consequence above and beyond human 
salvation—a consequence connected with it, but held out 
apart from it as a mystery disclosed according to His good 
pleasure. The sense is weakened altogether by the notion of 
Turner, that the infinitive may express a divine intention 
which may yet be thwarted. The idea seems then to be that 
heaven and earth are now united under one government. 
Christ as Creator was rightfully the Governor of all things, 
and till the introduction of sin, that government was one and 
undivided. But rebellion produced disorder, the unity 0: the 
kingdom was broken. Earth was morally severed from 
heaven, and from the worlds which retained their prstine 
integrity. But Jesus has effected a blessed change, for an 
amnesty has been proclaimed to earth. Man is reconciled to 
God, and all who bear God’s image are reconciled to man. 
Angels are “ministering spirits” to him, and all holy ittelli- 
gences delight in him. Not only has harmony been restored 
to the universe, and the rupture occasioned by sin repuired, 
but beings still in rebellion are placed under Christ’s coatrol, 
as well as the unconscious elements and spheres of nature. 
This summation is seen in the form of government; cesus 
is universal Regent. Not only do angels and the unfillen 
universe worship the same Governor with the redeemed, but 
all things and beings are under the same administration. The 
anthem to God and the Lamb begins with saints, is taken up 
by angels, and re-echoed by the wide creation. Rev. v. 9,14. 

The death of Jesus is described in this paragraph both in 
its primary and ultimate results. First, by it “we hive 
redemption—the forgiveness of sins.” And, secondly, by 
the same event, the universe is gathered together in Chrit. 
The language, by its very terms, denotes far more than tae 
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union of the church in Him. Now the revelation of this 
great truth, as to the ultimate effect of Christ’s mediation, is 
called a “mystery.” Man could not have discovered it—the 
knowledge of it was not essential to his salvation. But it 
has been disclosed with peculiar wisdom and delicacy. It 
was not revealed in former times, when it could not have 
been appreciated; nay, it was not published till the means 
of it were visibly realized, till Jesus died and rose again, 
and on the right hand of God assumed this harmonizing 
presidency. 

Since the days of Origen, the advocates of the doctrine of 
universal restoration have sought a proof-text in this passage. 
But restoration is not predicated—it is simply re-summation. 
Unredeemed humanity, though doomed to everlasting punish- 
ment, and fallen spirits for whom everlasting fire is prepared, 
may be comprised in this summation—subjugated even 
against their will. But the punishment of the impenitent 
affects not the unity of Christ’s government. Evil has lost 
its power of creating disorder, for it is punished, confined, and 
held as a very feeble thing in the grasp of the Almighty 
Avenger. In fine, it is going beyond the record to deduce 
from this passage a proof of the doctrine of the confirmation 
of angels by the death of Christ—ut perpetuum statum retine- 
ant. Such are the words of Calvin. Were such a doctrine 
contained or clearly revealed in Scripture, we might imagine 
that the new relation of angels to Christ the Mediator might 
exercise such an influence over them as to preclude the 
possibility of their apostasy; or that their pure and suscep- 
tible spirits were so deeply struck with the malignity of sin 
as exhibited in the blood of the Son of God, that the 
sensation and recoil produced by the awful spectacle for ever 
operate as an infallible preservative. 

And this re-capitulation of all things is declared a second 
time to be in Christ—év avtg@—a solemn and emphatic re- 
assertion, Kiihner, § 632. His mediative work has secured it, 
and His mediatorial person is the one centre of the universe. 
As the stone dropped into the lake creates those widening 
and concentric circles, which ultimately reach the farthest 
shore, so the deed done on Calvary has sent its undulations 
through the distant spheres and realms of God’s great empire. 
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But év a’r@ is the connecting link also with the following 
verse. Kiihner, § 632. See also Col. i. 19, 20. 

(Ver. 11.) "Ev 6 kal éxrnpoOnpev. For éxAnpwoOnpev some 
read éxA/jOnpuev, supported by A, D, E, F, G, and the vetus 
Itala. Lachmann, following Griesbach, prefers the latter ; 
but Tischendorf rightly advocates the former reading, on 
what we reckon preponderant authority. Still is the con- 
nection marked as usual, “ in Christ,” and by the ever-recurring 
formula év 6 ’Exdnpw®Onpev has its foundation in the usage 
of the Old Testament, in the theocratic inheritance—?on3, as 
in Deut. iv. 20, and in numerous other places. The «A‘pos, 
KAnpovomos, and KAnpovouia are also familiar epithets in the 
apostolical writings. The inheritance was the characteristic 
blessing of the theocratic charter, and it associated itself with 
all the popular religious feelings and hopes. The ideas which 
some attach to the term, but which refer not to this source 
and idiom, are therefore to be rejected. 1. The notion of 
Koppe, and of the lexicographers Wahl, Bretschneider, and 
Wilke, is peculiar. According to them, it denotes simply to 
obtain, and the object obtained is, or, “it has kindly happened 
to us,” that we should be to the praise of His glory. The 
passages selected by Elsner (Observ. Sacre, p. 204) out of 
Elian and Alciphron, are foreign to the purpose, for the verb 
is there regularly construed with the accusative of the object, 
and it is not from classic usage that the apostolic term has 
been taken. 2. Nor is another common interpretation much 
better supported, according to which the verb signifies to 
“obtain by lot”——the opinion of Chrysostom and his Greek 
imitators, and of the Vulgate, Augustine, Ambrosiaster, 
Aquinas, Erasmus, Estius, and a-Lapide. Chrysostom 
explains the word thus—«Arjpou yevouevou juas éFeréEaTo. 
Still this explanation does not come up to our idea of the 
Pauline «Ajjpos, which refers not to the manner of our getting 
the possession, but to the possession itself—not to the lot, but 
to the allotment. 3. Bengel, Flatt, Holzhausen, Bisping, de 
Wette, and Stier take it, that we have become the «Ajpos— 
the peculiar people of (od. This, no doubt, yields a good 
sense. The Jews are also called by this name—the noun, 
however, being employed as the epithet, and not the verb 
as affirming the condition. Besides, the «Ajpos in Col. 
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i. 12, and in ver. 18, is not our subjective condition, as this 
exegesis implies, but our objective possession in which we 
participate, and in the hope of which we now rejoice. 4. So 
that with Valla, with Luther, Calvin, and Beza among the 
reformers, and with Wolf, Rosenmiiller, Harless, Matthies, 
Meyer, Scholz, and Meier, we take the passive verb to signify 
“we have been brought into possession "—zum Hrbtheil gekom- 
men—as Luther has it. In whom we have been enfeoffed, 
in whom we have had it allotted to us. Deut. iv. 20, ix. 29, 
xxxil. 9. The verb may certainly bear this meaning; «Anpow 
—“TI assign an inheritance to some one;” in the passive 
—*“TI have an inheritance assigned to me,” as verbs which 
in the active govern the genitive or dative of a person have 
it as a nominative in the passive. Winer, § 39; Bernhardy, 
p- 341; Rom. iii. 2; Gal. ii. 7, iv. 20. We see no force 
in Stier’s objection that such a meaning should be followed 
by eis TO Eyew as, whereas it is followed by eds 1d elvas 
mas, for the inheritance is got that the inheritors may be, in 
the mode of their introduction to it and their enjoyment of 
it, to the praise of His glory. The xa/ might, if connected 
with the unexpressed pronoun, signify “indeed ;” but it may 
be better to connect it with the verb—“in whom we have 
also obtained an inheritance.” Hartung, Kap. ii. 7 ; Devarius- 
Klotz, p. 636; Matthiae,§ 620. That which is spiritual and 
imperishable is not, like money, the symbol of wealth, but 
it is something which one feels to be his own—an inheritance. 
It is not exhausted with the using, and it comes to us notas a 
hereditary possession. “Corruption runs in the blood, grace 
does not.” It is God’s gift to the believers in Christ, conferred 
on them in harmony with His own eternal purpose. The nomi- 
native to the verb, indicated by “we,” does not refer specially 
to Jewish Christians in this verse, as even Harless supposes ; 
far less does it denote the apostles, or ministers of religion, as 
Barnes imagines. The writer, under the term “we,” simply 
speaks primarily of himself and the saints and faithful in the 
Ephesian church, as being— 

mpoopicbevtes Kata mpobecw Tov Ta mdvTa EevepyodvToS 
Kata thy BovAny Tod OeAjpatos avtof— being predestinated 
according to the purpose of Him who worketh all things after 
the counsel of His will” The general significance of these 
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terms has been already given under previous verses. BovAy 
and 6édnwa are here connected—*the counsel of His will.” 
The correspondent verbs, BovAouar and €6édw, are distinguished 
by Buttmann thus: the latter is the more general expression, 
containing the idea that the purpose formed lies within the 
power of the person who formed it (Lexilogus, p. 35); while 
Tittmann adds, that OéAnpa is an expression of will, but 
Bovd7 has in it the further idea of propension or inclination. 
De Synon. p. 124. But the distinction is vague. The words 
occur with marked distinction in 1 Sam. xviii; for in ver. 
22, Oerev év signifies “he has pleasure in;” while in ver. 25, 
Bovrerar év denotes desire consequent upon a previous reso- 
lution. Compare also 2 Sam. xxiv. 3; 1 Chron. xxvii. 4. 
Oérnua, therefore, is will, the result of desire—voluntas ; 
Bovdry is counsel, the result of a formal decision—yproposttum. 
Donaldson’s New Cratylus, §§ 463, 464. Here Bovay is 
the ratified expression of will—the decision to which His 
will has come. The Divine mind is not in a state of in- 
difference, it has exercised 9é\nua—will; and that will is 
not a lethargic velleity, for it has formed a defined purpose, 
Bovdy, which it determines to carry out. His desire and His 
decrees are not at variance, but every resolution embodies His 
unthwarted pleasure. This divine fore-resolve is universal in 
its sweep—* He worketh all things after the counsel of His 
own will” The plan of the universe lies in the omniscient 
mind, and all events are in harmony with it. Power in unison 
with infinite wisdom and independent and undeviating pur- 
pose, is seen alike whether He create a seraph or form a gnat 
—fashion a world or round a grain of sand—prescribe the 
orbit of a planet or the gyration of an atom. The extinction 
of a world and the fall of a sparrow are equally the result of a 
free pre-arrangement. Our “inheritance” in Christ springs 
not from merit, nor is it an accidental gift bestowed from 
casual motive or in fortuitous circumstances, but it comes from 
God's fore-appointment, conceived in the same independence 
and sovereignty which guide and control the universe. 

(Ver. 12.) Els 76 elvar sydas eis Erawov Sd&ns adtot, tovs 
mpondmuxotas év TH XpictH—“That we should be to the 
praise of His glory—we who have before hoped in Christ.” 
The critical opinions on this verse, and on its connection with 
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the preceding one, are very contradictory. Meyer and Ellicott 
join it to éednpwOmuev— “we have been brought into the 
inheritance, in order that we should be to the praise of His 
glory.” Others, as Calovius, Flatt, and Harless, take eds é. 
as the final cause of the predestination, and read thus, “that 
we who first trusted in Christ should be to the praise of 
His glory.” Harless would render—die wir vorher bestimmt 
waren U.8.w., diejenigen zu seyn zum Ruhme seiner Herrlichkeit, 
die schon vorher auf Christus hofften—thus making this fore- 
hope the blessing to which they were predestinated. But the 
blessings to which men are predestinated are not pre-Messianic, 
but actual Christian blessings. Besides, such a construction 
is needlessly involved, and in verses 5 and 14 the blessings 
which believers enjoy are specified, and the phrase “to the 
praise of His glory” follows as a general conclusion. Eis 
érrawvov THs Sd€ns is therefore not the proximate purpose, but 
the ultimate result. 

The main struggle has been to determine who are meant 
by the 2yas tods mpondmixotas. Koppe, followed by 
Holzhausen, understands the apostle to use the style royal, 
and to mean himself. The majority of commentators suppose 
the words to denote the believing Jews, so called, in the 
opinion of Beza, Grotius, Estius, Bodius, Bengel, Flatt, 
Olshausen, and Stier, because their faith in Christ preceded 
in point of time that of the Gentiles. This exegesis admits 
of various modifications. The hope of the Jews in Christ 
preceded that of the Gentiles, either, as Harless imagines, 
because they had heard of Him earlier; or, as Rosenmiiller, 
Meyer, Olshausen, Chandler, and others affirm, because they 
possessed the Old Testament prophecies, and so had the hope 
of Him before He came into the world. But it may be 
replied, that this sudden change of meaning in eis, so 
different from all the preceding verses, is a gratuitous 
assumption; for the “we” and the “us” in the preceding 
context denote the community of believers with whom the 
apostle identifies himself, and why should he so sharply and 
abruptly contract the signification, and confine it to himself 
and his believing countrymen? There is no hint that such 
particularization is intended, and there is nothing to point out 
the Jews as itsobject. Were this the idea, that the Christian 
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Jews were distinguished from the Gentiles by the forehope of 
a Messiah, as the great object of their nation’s anticipations 
and desires, then we might have expected that the phrase 
would have been mpondmruxotes eis Tov Xpsotov. Nor do we 
apprehend that there is anything in the participle to limit its 
meaning to the Hebrew portion of the church. The mpo may 
not signify before or earlier in comparison with others, but, 
as de Wette maintains, it may simply mean “already ”— 
prior to the time at which the apostle writes. Many con- 
firmatory examples occur: Eph. iii. 3, xaf@s mpoéypayya—as 
I have already written; Col. i. 5, €AmiSa Av mponeovcate— 
the hope of which ye have already heard; Acts xxvi. 5, 
mporywwadaKkovtes—who have already known; Gal. v. 21, @ 
mporeyw—which I have already told you; Rom. ili. 25, tov 
TpoyeyovoT@y dapyapTnuatwy— of sins already committed ; 
1 Thess. ii. 2, ada mporaPovres —but having already 
suffered; and so in many other cases. The preposition 
indeed has often a more distinctive meaning, but there is 
thus no necessity caused by the words of the clause to refer 
it to Jews. The use of tpels in the following verse might be 
said to be a direct transition, natural in writing a letter, when 
the composer of it passes from general to more special 
allusions and circumstances. The verb éA7rifw also is used in 
reference to the Gentiles, Matt. xii. 21, Rom. xv. 12; and it 
might here denote that species of trust which gives the mind 
a firm persuasion that all promises and expectations shall be 
fully realized. But while these difficulties stand in the way, 
still, on a careful review of the passage, we are rather inclined 
from the pointed nature of the context to refer the nuds to 
believing Jews. The participle may certainly bear the 
meaning of having hoped beforehand—that is, before the 
object of that hope appeared; or it may mean before in 
comparison with others, Acts xx. 13. Thus the tyels of the 
following verse forms a sharp contrast to the expressed nudas 
and the tovs mponAmuxotas, which is a limiting predication, 
with emphasis upon it, as indicated by its position and by the 
specifying article. Donaldson, § 492. So understood, the 
claim describes the privilege of believing Jews in contrast 
with Gentiles. Lightfoot on Luke, ii. 34. The article ris 
before S0fns is omitted by many MSS., and is justly cancelled 
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by Tischendorf and Lachmann. The clause itself has been 
explained under ver. 6. 

(Ver. 13.) “Ev @ wai duets. This clause is variously con- 
strued. Morus harshly renders é¢v 6—“ therefore,” meking it 
to correspond to the Hebrew 183, Meyer, Peile, and Alford 
supply the verb of existence—“in whom are ye.” But this 
appears tame in contrast with the other significant verbs of 
the paragraph. Far better, if a verb is to be supplied to the 
clause at all, either to take 7Amlkare, with Beza, Calvin, and 
Estius; or é«Anp@@nre, with Zanchius, a-Lapide, Bodius, 
Koppe, Meier, Harless, and Olshausen. But the clause pre- 
sents only one compacted sentence—“In whom also ye, 
having heard the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation ; 
in whom (I repeat) ye, having believed, were sealed.” "Ev @ 
kai vyeis refers to the verb éo¢payicOnre—in Christ ye too 
have been sealed; and the second év ® «ai resumes and 
intensifies the declaration, for it refers to Christ, as Harless, 
Olshausen, and Stier rightly think, and not—as Piscator, 
Grotius, and Rosenmiiller affirm—to Aoyos, or—as Castalio, 
Calvin, Beza, and Meyer aver—to evayyédov. The apostle, 
in assuring the Gentile converts that their interest in Christ, 
though more recent, was not less secure than that of believing 
Jews, first of all turns to their initial privilege as having 
heard the gospel, and then he cannot but refer to their 
faith; and this second reference, so important, suspends 
the construction for a moment. The apostle describes their 
privilege— 

axovcavtTes Tov Oyov THs ddnOeias—“ having heard the 
word of the truth.” The aorist has its proper meaning, 
though rendered “having heard,” and points to the period 
when their privilege commenced. The genitive is that of 
contents or substance. Scheuerlein, § 12, 1. This clause 
describes the revealed system of mercy. That word has 
truth, absolute truth, for its essence. There is no occasion to 
suppose any allusion to the types of the Old Testament, with 
Chrysostom, or to the lying vanities and ambiguous oracles 
of Heathendom, with Baumgarten-Crusius and a-Lapide. 
The idea was familiar to the mind of Paul, Rom. i. 18, i. 8; 
Col. i. 5—% ddnOeta; 2 Thess. ii. 12. This special truth is 
adapted to man’s spiritual state. It is a truth that there is a 
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God, but the truth that this God is the Saviour; a truth that 
God is benevolent, but the truth that grace is in His heart 
toward sinners; a truth that there is a future world, but the 
truth that heaven is the home of the redeemed. The gospel 
is wholly truth, and that very truth which is indispensable to 
a guilty world. And it comes as a word, by special oral 
revelation, for it is not gleaned and gathered: there is a kind 
and faithful oracle. 

It is further characterized as to evayyéAsov THs cwTnpias 
tpav—“the gospel of your salvation.” But what is the 
precise form of the genitive? We cannot regard it, with 
Harless, as merely a peculiar form of apposition; nor can we 
make it, with other critics, the gospel which secures your 
s lvation. Rom. i. 16. For the occurrence of dxovcavtes, as 
explaining their relation to the gospel, would suggest the 
explanation—the gospel which reveals salvation, because it 
contains it. Bernhardy, p. 161; Winer, § 30, 2,8. The 
gospel is good news, and that good news is our salvation— 
the best of all news to a sinful and dying world. Salvation 
makes safe from all the elements of that penalty which their 
sin brought down upon transgressors, and possession to the 
ihheritavios of the highest good—the enjoyment of the Divine 
favour, and the possession of the Divine image. This 
truthful and cheering revelation they had heard, ‘on that at 
two several periods, from the lips of the apostle himself. 
Having heard the gospel, they believed it: “ Faith cometh by 
hearing.” They heard so as that they believed, for they had 
heard with candour, docility, and attention. While others 
might criticise the termg of the message, or scoff at it, they 
believed it, they took it for what it professed to be. They 
gave it credit, received its statements as truths, and felt its 
blessings to be realities. 

év © kal TiaTevcavres—“ in whom also having believed.” 
The pronoun has Xprotos for its antecedent, and it is in close 
connection with the verb. The verb mictevw is found with év 
in Mark i.15, but not in the writings of the apostle. The 
aorist marks a time antecedent to the following verb. They 
not only heard, but they also believed the word of truth. 

éodppayicOnte to TIvevpate tis érayyedias Tw aryio—* ye 
were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise.” The dative is 
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that of instrument, and the position of to dy gives a signal 
solemnity to the epithet. This Divine Being is termed 
IIvedpa, not on account of His essence, since the whole 
Godhead is Spirit, but because of His relation to the u.iverse 
as its Life, and to the believing soul as its Quickener. And 
He is the Hoty Spirit, not as if the sanctity of His character 
were more brilliant than that of Father and Son, but because 
of His economic function as the Sanctifier. The genitive 
émrayyedlas is supposed by Chrysostom, Calvin, Beza, and the 
early church, to have an active sense, and to mean the Spirit 
who confirms the promise. Better is the idea which makes 
the genitive denote quality, as in the Syriac version—the 
Spirit which was promised. The genitive is almost that of 
ablation, as Theophylact in his first explanation gives it— 
Ste €& émayyedias 500m. The Spirit is a prominent and 
pervading promise in the Old Testament. Isa. xxxii. 15, 
xliv. 3; Ezek. xxxvi. 27, xxxix. 29; Joel ii. 28; Zech. xii. 
10. The Spirit was also the leading promise which Christ 
left to His disciples, as recorded in John, referred to in Acts 
i. 4—8, and in Gal. iii. 14. See Luke xxiv. 49. The fact is, 
that up to the period of our Lord’s ascension, the Spirit stood 
to the church in the relation and attitude of a promised gift. 
John vii. 39. “Holy Ghost was not yet” in plenary 
possession and enjoyment, “because Jesus was not yet 
glorified.” The same truth was taught by the apostle at 
Ephesus. Acts xix. 2. Paul said to certain disciples there 
who had been baptized into John’s baptism, “Did ye receive 
the Holy Ghost when ye believed? And they said unto 
him, We did not so much as hear whether there be any Holy 
Ghost.” Surely such ignorance referred not to the person of 
the Holy Ghost, for these men were Jews; but the reply 
seems to be, “We did not hear whether His promised 
outpouring has been vouchsafed.” And when they were 
rebaptized, the blessing came upon them. To a church 
where such a scene occurred, where men had waited for the 
Spirit, and felt that His descent did not follow John’s 
baptism—for it was the prerogative of the Messiah to baptize 
with the Holy Ghost—no wonder that Paul designates this 
Divine Agent by the name of the Spirit of promise. And 
though the church now possess Him, still, in reference to 
FE 
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enlarged operation and reviving energy, He is the Spirit of 
promise. 

By this Spirit they were sealed. 2 Cor.i.22. The sealing 
followed the believing, and is not coincident with it, as Har- 
less argues. This sealing is a peculiar work of the Spirit. 
2 Tim. ii. 19. Various ideas may be contained in the general 
figure. It seems to have, in fact, both an objective and a 
subjective reference. There are the seal, the sealer, and the 
sealed. The Holy Ghost is the seal, God the sealer. 
Xdpayis Bacidixn elxwv éeotc’—the Divine image in the 
possession of.the Spirit is impressed on the heart, and the 
conscious enjoyment of it assures the believer of perfection 
and glory—Rom. viii. 16—or, as Theodore of Mopsuestia 
s ys, Tv BeBaiwow édéEacGe. He who seals feels a special 
incerest in what is so sealed—it is marked out as His: “The 
Lord knoweth them that are His.” He recognizes His own 
image. So Chrysostom—xaOdrep yap el tis Tols AayovTas 
avT@ dydovs tounoecev, just as if one were to make manifest 
such as have fallen to his lot. The notion of Theophylact is 
similar. But the idea that the sealing proves our security to 
others, or is meant to do so, is foreign to the meaning. That 
seal unbroken remains a token of safety. Rev. vii. 3. Whatever 
bears God’s image will be safely carried home to His bosom. 
The sealed ones feel the assurance of this within themselves. 
That there may be an allusion in the phrase to the miraculous 
gifts of the early ages, is not to be entirely denied, though 
certainly all who possessed those charismata were not con- 
verted men. Baptista was named “a seal” in early times, 
ofpayis—signaculum. Greg. Naz. Or. xl. De Bapt.; Tertull. 
Apol. xxi. The reason of the name is obvious, but there is no 
allusion to it here. Augusti, Handb. der Christ. Archeologie, 
vol. i. p. 315, 16. 

(Ver. 14.) "Os éotw appaBov vis KAnpovoulas huov— 
“Who is the earnest of our inheritance.” The reading 6 is 
found in A, B, F, G, L, but appears to be a correction. The 
relative does not agree with its antecedent in gender, not that, 
as Bloomfield imagines, such a change is any argument in 
favour of the personality of the wvedua, for it only assumes 
the gender of the following definitive predicate. So Mark 

1 Polyenus, p. 763. 
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xv. 16; Gal. iii, 16; 1 Tim. iii. 13, ete. Winer, § 24, 3; 
Kiihner, § 786, 3 ; Madvig, § 98. From not perceiving this 
idiom, some refer to Christ as the antecedent. ’AppaBov— 
earnest, is but the Oriental ji2.Y in Greek letters. 2 Cor. i. 22, 
v. 5. The earnest is not, properly speaking, a mere pledge, 
pignus, as the Vulgate has it. The pledge is restored when 
the contract has been performed, but the earnest is a portion 
of the purchase money. Isidore, lib. v. 25; Gaius, iii. 139; 
Suicer, sub voce. The master gives the servant a small coin 
when the paction is agreed on, and this handgelt, or. earnest, 
mpoSoua, as Hesychius defines it, is the token that the whole 
sum stipulated for will be given when the term of service 
expires. The earnest is not withdrawn, but is supplemented 
at the appointed period, for it is only, as Chrysostom explains 
it, wépos Tod qavtés. Ireneus also says—“ Quod et pignus 
dixit Apostolus, hoc est partem ejus honoris quia Deo nobis pro- 
missus est, in eprstola que ad Ephesios est.”—Adv. Heres. lib. 
v. cap. 11. The inheritance, «Anpovoyia, is that glorious 
blessing which awaits us, which is in reserve for us, and held 
by Christ in our name—that inheritance in which we have 
been enfeoffed (ver. 11), and which belonged to the viodecia ; 
and yueav is resumed, for it belonged alike to believing Jew 
and Gentile. 

The enjoyment of the earnest is a proof that the soul has 
been brought by, faith into union with God. It has said to 
the Lord, “Thou art my Lord.” This covenant of “God’s 
peace” is ratified by the earnest given. The earnest is less 
than the future inheritance, a mere fraction of it—ex decem 
solidis centum solidorum millia, as Jerome illustrates. The 
work of God’s Spirit is never to be undervalued, yet it is only 
a small thing in relation to future blessedness. That know- 
ledge which the Spirit implants is but limited—the dawn, 
faint in itself, and struggling with the gloom of departing 
night, compared to the broad effulgence of mid-day. The 
holiness He creates is still imperfect, and is surrounded and 
often oppressed with remaining infirmities in “this body of 
death,” and the happiness He infuses is often like gleams of 
sunshine on a “dark and cloudy day,” faint, few, and evanes- 
cent. But the earnest, though it differ in degree, is the same 
in kind with the prospective inheritance. The earnest is not 
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withdrawn, nor a totally new circle of possessions substituted. 
Heaven is but an addition to present enjoyments. Know- 
ledge in heaven is but a development of what is enjoyed on 
earth; its holiness is but the purity of time elevated and 
perfected; and its happiness is no new fountain opened in the 
sanctified bosom, but only the expansion and refinement of 
those susceptibilities which were first awakened on earth by 
confidence in the Divine Redeemer. The “earnest,” in short, 
is the “inheritance” in miniature, and it is also a pledge that 
the inheritance shall be ultimately and fully enjoyed. God 
will not resile from His promise, the Spirit conferred will 
perfect the enterprise. To give believers a foretasting, and 
then withhold the full enjoyment, would be a fearful torture. 
The prelibation will be followed. by the banquet. As an 
earnest of the inheritance, the Holy Ghost is its pledge and 
foretaste, giving to believers the incipient experience of what 
it is, and imparting the blissful assurance of its ultimate and 
undisturbed possession. And all this— 

els ATOAUTpwWoW THS TepiToincews, eis Emawov THs SoEns 
avrov-—“ till the redemption of the purchased possession, to 
the praise of His glory.” “The expression is idiomatic and 
somewhat difficult.” 1. Some suppose zrepsmolnois to mean 
salus, conservatio, deliverance and life. The allied verb some- 
times. signifies in the Septuagint “to save alive,’ and so 
Whitby renders the phrase “the redemption of life,” and 
Bretschneider, redemptio qua vite eterne servamur. Wetstein, 
Bengel, and Bos have virtually the same explanation. Holz- 
hauserr justifies this criticism at some length, and resolves the 
clause eis attod. xal mepitroinow. 2. Others take the noun in 
the sense of possession. In 2 Chron. xiv. 13, the noun seems 
to signify “a remnant preserved,” xal émecov AiOiores wate 
pn elvas év avtois mepurroinow. 3. Some connect the two 
substantives as cause and effect. Luther renders zu wnserer 
Erlosung, dass wir sein Higenthum wiirden—to our redemption, 
that we should be His possession. In this view Luther was 
preceded by Theodoret and Pelagius, and has been followed 
by Homberg and von Gerlach. Bucer has redemptio qua con- 
tingat certa vite possessio. But with an active sense the noun, 
as may be seen under ver. 7, is followed by a genitive. 4. 
Vatablus, Koppe, and Wahl give the noun a participial ren- 
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dering—the redemption which has been secured or purchased 
for us. Koppe also gives it another turn, “which we have 
already possessed,” in allusion to ver. 7. 5. Others change 
this aspect, and give it this rendering, ad obtinendam redemp- 
ttonem.  Beza translates, dum in libertatem vindicemur—a 
rendering which would require the words to be reversed. 6. 
Another party, H. Stephanus, Bugenhagen, Calovius, and 
Matthies, preceded by Ambrosiaster and Augustine, who seem 
to have understood it in the same sense, take the word in the 
general sense of possession—Aereditas acquisita. But the 
inheritance needs not to be redeemed ; the redemption certainly 
applies to us, and not to the blessedness prepared for us. 7. 
The verb denotes to acquire for oneself: Gen. xxxvi. 6, 
xxxi. 18; Prov. vii. 4; Isa. xliii. 21, Aaes pou dv meperroun- 
cdaunyv; Acts xx. 28, éxxdnola, iv reptetroujcato Sia TOU 
aiwatos tod idiov; 1 Tim. iii. 13, BaOyov éavtois Kadov Trept- 
movovvtat. Similar instances occur in the Apocrypha, and the 
same meaning is found in the classics. Didymus defines it, 
mepir. yap kat’ éEaipetov év trepiovsia Kal xtnpate dEdoyto- 
pévoy, that is trepem., which is emphatically reckoned as portion 
of our substance and possession. Theophylact explains the 
words by the same terms, and (Ecumenius defines it by itself, 
mepurr. Nas Karel did TO Tepirroinoagbas Huas Tov Oedv.' In 
this way the noun is used in 1 Thess. v. 9, els mepum. owTN- 
pias; 2 Thess. ii. 14, eis mepum. So&ns; Heb. x. 39, els aeput. 
yuxijs. In all these cases there is the idea of acquisition for 
oneself, and the noun followed by a genitive has an active 
significance, which it cannot have here, and Meyer's connection 
with av’rod is strained. The idea of life, vitality, or safety, 
found in the term so often when it stands in the Old Testa- 
ment as the representative of ?7, and on which some exegetes 
lay such stress, is evidently a secondary use. The central idea 
is to preserve for oneself, and as life is the most valuable 
of possessions, so the word was employed «ar’ e£oxnv—to 
preserve it. The great majority of critics understand epe- 
moinow in the abstract—the possession, ze. the people pos- 


* Such a meaning belongs to the verb in the Greek classics, O/ iesadevrts wip- 
troingay 76 xwpiov, Thucyd. 3, 102, Tas Yuxas wrtprojoacts. Xenoph. Cyrop. 
4, 4. 3, ‘HB rign xal 6 daipov wspuroine. Herodian, 8, 8. 12. See the 
Lexicons of Passow, Pape, and Liddell and Scott, sub voce. 
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sessed—zrepirounevtes. As a collective noun to denote ‘a 
body of people, 7repstoun is employed in Phil. iii. 3, and so 
éxAoy7n stands in Rom. xi. 7 for of éxAextot. The word thus 
corresponds to the Hebrew nbao, often rendered by a similar 
term—srepiovovos. Compare Ex. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, 
xiv. 2, xxvi. 18; Isa. xliii. 21; or Mal. iii. 17, éoovral pou 
eis Treputroinow. The repurotnoss in the Old Testament refers 
not to any possession held by the people, but to the people 
themselves held in possession by God. Titus ii. 14; and dads 
els mepitroinow, 1 Pet. ii 9. The collective people of God 
are His mrepirro/nows—the body of the faithful whom He has 
taken to be His xAfjpos. They are His by the blood paid for 
their ransom. Ofrives, says Theophylact, éopéev mepuroinors 
kal KAnows Kal weptovcia Geov. And the redemption which is 
here referred to, is their complete and final deliverance from 
all evil. The people who form the “possession” become 
God’s by redemption, and shall fully realize themselves as 
God’s when that redemption shall be completed. 

Olshausen, Meyer, and Stier understand eis to denote the 
final cause—“ for the redemption of the purchased possession.” 
Still in this case “ for” would have virtually a subtemporal 
sense. De Wette and Riickert render it “until ;” iv. 30. 
Whether the words be joined with éogpayicOnre or with the 
immediately preceding clause, it matters not, for the meaning 
is much the same. The sealing and earnest are alike inter- 
mediate, and point to a future result—-eés implying a future 
purpose and period, when both shall be superseded. The 
earnest is enjoyed up till the inheritance be received, when it 
is absorbed in its fulness. The idea is common in the Old 
Testament, as showing the relation which the ancient Israel 
bore to God as His “ inheritance "His, and His by a special 
tie, for He had redeemed them out of Egypt. Triune divine 
operation is again developed ;—the Father seals believers, and 
His glory is the last end; in the Son are they sealed, and 
their redemption is His work ; while the Spirit—“ which pro- 
ceedeth” from the Father, and is sent by the Son—is the 
Seal and the Earnest. 

And this dzo\vtpwots is our absolute redemption, as 
Chrysostom terms it. Wilke understands by dzrodvtpwous— 
the liberation of the minor on his majority, comparing this 
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passage with one somewhat similar in Galatians. But dzroAv- 
Tpwgs seems, in the apostle’s idea of it, to be a long process, 
including not a single and solitary blessing, but a complete 
series of spiritual gifts, beginning with the pardon of sin, and 
stretching on to the ultimate bestowment of perfection and 
felicity, for it rescues and blesses our entire humanity. In 
Jesus “we are having redemption ;” and pardon, enlighten- 
ment, and inheritance, with the Spirit as the signet and the 
earnest, are but its present elements, given us partially and 
by instalments in the meanwhile: for though it begin when 
sin is forgiven, yet it terminates only when we are put in 
possession of that totality of blessing which our Lord’s obe- 
dience and death have secured. Rom. viii. 23; 1 Cor. i. 30. 
“We have redemption” so soon as we believe; we are ever 
having it so long as we are on earth; and when Jesus comes 
again to finish the economy of grace, we shall have it in its 
full and final completion. Thus the redemption in ver. 7 is 
incipient, and in ver. 14 is final—the first and last stages of 
the same atroAvtpects. 

And all issues els érrawvov ris 50Ens ad’tot—* to the praise 
of His glory ”—-His grace having now done its work. As in 
verses 5th and 6th, eds with the proximate end is followed 
by eds with the ultimate purpose. The zepuroinaws—“ the 
Lorp’s own,” “the Holy Catholic Church” in heaven, praises 
Him with rapturous emotion, for His glory is seen and felt in 
every blessing and hope, and this perpetual and universal 
consciousness of redemption is ever jubilant in its anthems 
and halleluiahs. See under ver. 6. 

The period of redemption expires with the mapovaia, No 
more is redemption to be offered, for the human race has run 
its cycle; and no more is it to be partially enjoyed, for the 
redeemed are to be clothed with perfection: so that the period 
of perfection in blessing harmonizes with that of perfection in 
numbers. As long as the process of redemption is incomplete, 
the collection of recipients is incomplete too. The church 
receives its complement in extent at the very same epoch at 
which it is crowned with fulness of purity and blessedness. 
“May it please Thee of Thy gracious goodness shortly to 
accomplish the number of Thy elect, and to hasten Thy king- 
dom,” is an appropriate petition on the part of all saints. 
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(Ver. 15.) This verse begins a new section. After praise 
comes prayer. The apostle having given thanks to God for 
the Ephesian converts, offers a fervent and comprehensive 
prayer on their behalf, that they may enjoy a deeper insight, 
so as to know the hope of His calling, the riches of His future 
glory, and His transcendent vivifying and exalting power, as 
seen in the resurrection and glorification of Christ. 

Ava todro—“ Wherefore,” not, as Grotius says, and in which 
saying he is joined by Riickert and Matthies, “because we 
are bound to thank God for benefits,” for the words have 
a wider retrospective connection than merely with the last 
clause of the preceding paragraph. Nor, on the other hand, 
is it natural, with Chrysostom, CEcumenius, and Harless, to 
_ive them a reference to the whole previous section. It is 
better, with Theophylact and Meyer, to join them to the 13th 
and 14th verses. For in these verses the apostle turns to the 
believing Ephesians, and, directly addressing them, describes 
briefly the process of their salvation, and then, and for that 
reason, prays for them. The prayer is not for “us,” but for 
“you,” and for you, because ye heard and believed, and were. 
sealed. 

Kaya, rendered “I also.” But such a translation suggests 
the idea of others, tacitly and mentally alluded to, besides 
the apostle. Who then can be referred to in the word “also”? 
Is it, “Others thank God for you, so do I”? or is it, “Ye 
thank God yourselves, I do it also for you”? thus, as Meyer 
says, (zusammenwirkt)—he co-operates with them. These sup- 
positions seem foreign to the context, since there is no allusion 
to any others beside the writer, nor is there any reference 
to the Ephesians as praying or giving thanks for themselves. 
Kai may be merely continuative, as it often is in the New 
Testament ; it may merely mark transition to another topic; 
or it may indicate the transition from the second person to 
the first. Stuart, § 185. Kayo! may signify “indeed,” 
quidem; or it may have the first of those meanings in the 
Pauline diction. Compare Acts xxvi. 29; Rom. iii. 7; 1 
Cor. vir °8,40,. x. 33)-xn-292 Cor, 219163) Gel aivel?: 
Phil. i. 19; 1 Thess. iii. 5. The word would thus mean 


- 1 Buttmann pronounces it to be an error to write xayw With iota subscribed, 
§ 29, n. 2; Jelf, § 14. 
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“Wherefore I indeed”—the apostle who first preached to 
you, and who has never ceased to yearn over you— 

axoveas THY KaP ipas riot ev 76 Kuplp Incood—“having 
heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus.” It is wrong io argue 
from this expression, with Olshausen and de Wette, that the 
apostle had no personal knowledge of the persons whom he 
addressed. This was an early surmise, for it is referred to by 
Theodoret. Some, says he, have supposed that the apostle 
wrote to the Ephesians, as yundérw Oeacdpevos abtovs. As 
we have seen in the Introduction, those who wish to regard 
this epistle as a circular letter, lay stress on the same term. 
But some years had elapsed since the apostle had visited 
Ephesus, and seen the Ephesian church, and might he not 
therefore refer to reports of their Christian stedfastness which 
had reached him? Nay, his use of the aorist may signify 
that such intelligence had been repeatedly brought to him. 
Kiihner, § 442, 1; Buttmann, § 137, 8, Obs. 5. But this 
frequentive sense, however, is denied to aorists in the New 
Testament. Winer, § 40,5,6,1.2 The verb ravopa, connected 
with this aorist, is in the present tense, as if the apostle meant 
to say, that such tidings from Ephesus were so satisfactory, 
that he could not cease to thank God for them. His thanks- 
giving was never allowed to flag, for it sprang from information 
as to the state of the church in Ephesus, and especially of what 
the apostle emphatically names— 

thv cal ipas mictw. The expression is peculiar. Winer, 
§ 22, 7, renders it fidem que ad vos pertinct, but in such a 
version the phrase expresses no other than the common form 
of the pronoun—iperépa riots. Harless and Riickert trans- 


1The criticism of Hammond upon éxeveas is ingenious, but not satisfactory. 
He renders it here cum sciverim, for &xeJw, he adds, often signifies to know or 
to.understand. Gen. xi. 7, xlii. 23; 1 Cor. xiv. 2, He that speaketh in. an 
unknown tongue speaketh not to man—oidsis yap axovuu—for no one understands 
him. The use of the verb is similarly idiomatic in the other places cited. It 
signifies, to hear so as tounderstand. These phrases refer, however, to personal 
conference, where difference of language rendered conversation unintelligible. 
But in this clause it refers to reports by third parties, and therefore cannot be 
so used. The idiom is one easily understood, for it occurs in many similar 
phrases. Thus, to hear prayer is to comply with the request ; to hear one in 
danger, is to help him. With us in Scotland the order is inverted. One says 
to his friend, ‘‘Speak for a moment,” which means, ‘‘ Hear me speak for a 
moment.” 

2 See Moulton’s Winer, p. 347, n. 2. 
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late, den Glauben bei euch—‘ the faith which is among you;” 
Riickert holding that a species of local meaning is implied in 
the idiom, and Harless maintaining that if the adjective pro- 
noun had been used, the subjective view of their faith would 
have been given—faith as theirs; whereas by this idiom, 
their faith in its objective aspect is depicted—faith as it exists 
among them. Though this mode of expressing relation came 
to be common in later Greek, as Meyer has shown, still we 
are inclined to think that there was something emphatic in 
the form. Bernhardy, p. 241. Acts xvii. 28, twes Tav Kal” 
bpas moumTev— certain of the poets among you ”—some of 
your poets, not ours — not Jewish or Christian bards, but 
Greek ones, whom ye claim and recognize as your national 
minstrels. Acts xviii. 15, the Roman proconsul says, “If it 
be a question of your law,” vopov tod cal’ tuas—your law; 
the law that obtains among you, not the Roman law—your 
Jewish law, to which you cling, and the possession and ob- 
servance of which mark and characterize you as a people. So 
in Acts xxvi. 3—rév cata ‘Iovdaiovs é6@v—customs among 
Jews — specially Jewish; the very thing under discussion, 
and spoken of by one who had been educated at Rome. The 
ordinary phrase, 7) 7riotis bua, is used seventeen times, and 
this form seems to denote not simply possession, as the genitive 
vu@v or pronoun tyuetépa would imply, but also characteristic 
possession. It is that faith which not only is among you, 
but which you claim and recognize as your peculiar posses- 
sion—that faith which gave them the appellation of muorov in 
the first verse, and which is said in ver. 13 to have secured 
for them the sealing influences of the Holy Spirit. At all 
events, the instance adduced by Ellicott and Alford as against 
us, is not parallel. The’ phrase “your law,” John viii. 17, to 
vou@ T@ tuetépo, is not parallel to Acts xviii. 15, for the first 
was spoken by a Jew to Jews—it was His law as well as 
theirs (Gal. iv. 4); but not so in the case of the Roman deputy 
in Achaia. It seems foreign to the phrase to bring out of it, 
as Alford does after Stier, “the possibility of some not having 
this faith.” He had named them mucro/ already, and will 
xata with the partitive meaning imply that some might not 
have this faith? That faith reposed— 


? a / A ° 
ev T@ Kupio 'Incod. The usage and meaning of xvpios are 
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fully referred to under ver. 2. Such a characteristic faith was 
in Christ. Winzer’ indeed proposes to connect twas with 
this clause—yjidem, que, vobis Domino Jesu veluti insitis, inest. 
The position of the words excludes such a connection. Their 
faith lay immoveable in Jesus, and the same idea, expressed 
by év, is very frequent in the preceding verses. See under 
ver. 1. IIioris followed by év is not common; yet eis, mpos, 
émi occur often in such connection in the Septuagint; Ps. 
Ixxvill, 22; Jer. xii. 6; Gal. iii. 26; Col. i. 4; 1 Tim. i. 14, 
i 13; 2 Tim. i. 13, iii 15. See under the first verse. 
The zictis, so well defined by «a6" buds, and so closely allied 
to xvpios, needs not the article after it, and the want of the 
article indicates the unity of conception. The article is 
similarly omitted in Gal. iii 26, and in Col ii 4; Winer, § 
20, 2. That faith wrought by love— 

Kal THy ayaTny Thy eis TavTas Tos aylous—“and your love to 
all the saints.” Some MSS. such as A, B, etc., omit tv ayarrny, 
and Lachmann, true to his critical principles, leaves them out 
in his edition. But the omission is an evident blunder. 
The Syriac version, older than any of these MSS., has the 
words, and without them no sense could be made of the verse. 
Chrysostom also reads the words, and says that the apostle 
always knits and combines faith and love, a glorious pair— 
Bavpacrtny twa Evvwpida :— 

Gy.os is explained under ver. 1. Faith and love are often 
associated by the apostle. Col. i.4; Philem. 5; 1 Thess. i. 3. 
The article is repeated after dydmnv, because the relation 
expressed by eds is not so intimate as that denoted by &, 
because it has not the well-understood foundation of mio7is, 
and it may also signalize the difference of allusion—dyd7n, not 
to Christ, but—r7v eis wdvtas tods dyiovs. This conception, 
therefore, has not the unity of the preceding: it is love, but 
love further defined by a special object—“to all the saints.” 
It is not philanthropy—love of man as man—but the love of 
the brethren, yea, “all” the brethren—“the household of 
faith.” Community of faith begets community of feeling, and 
this brother-love is an instinctive emotion, as well as an 
earnest obligation. In that spiritual temple which the Spirit 
is rearing in the sanctified bosom, faith and love are the 

1 Commentatio in Eph. cap. i. v. 19. Pfingstprogramm, Leipzig, 1836. 
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Jachin and Boaz, the twin pillars that grace and support the 
structure. 

(Ver. 16.) Ov mavopar edvyapistav imép tuav—“I cease 
not giving thanks for you.” ‘Tzrép is thus used, v. 20; 1 Tim, 
i. 1. Evyapioreiv, in the sense of “to give thanks,” belongs 
to the later Greek, for, prior to the age of Polybius, it signified 
to please or to gratify. Phryn. ed. Lobeck, p. 18. Instead 
of a participle the infinitive is sometimes employed, but there 
is a difference of meaning. The participle expresses an action 
which already exists, and this form of construction prevails in 
the New Testament. “As one giving thanks for you I cease 
not.” The infinitive evyapicrety would mean, “I cease not 
from a supposed period to give thanks.” Winer, § 45, 4; 
Stuart, § 167; Scheuerlein, § 45, 5; Hermann, Ad Viger. p. 
771; Bernhardy, p. 477... The Gothic version of Ulphilas 
has preserved the peculiar point of the expression—“ unsvei- 
bands aviliudo,’—wnon-cessans gratias dico, The apostle,, 
though he had visited them, does not felicitate himself on his 
pastoral success among them, but gives thanks on this account 
to God, for His grace had changed them, and had sustained 
them in their Christian profession. 

fvelav Uuwv Trovovpevos ert TaY Tporevyav wou— making 
mention of you in my prayers.” Rom.i. 9; Phil. i 3; 1 
Thess. i 2,3. Some MSS., as A, B, and D, omit tuev, and it 
is rejected by Lachmann ; but there is no good reason for its 
exclusion, for it may have been omitted because of the 
previous vay so close upon it, for A and B have the same 
omission in 1 Thess. ii 2. F and G place the pronoun after 
the participle. The terms edyapiotav and pvelav crovovpevos 
are not to be identified. The apostle gave thanks, and his 
thanks ended in prayer. As he blessed God for what they 
had enjoyed, he implored that they should enjoy more. He 
thanked for their faith and hope, and he prayed as he glanced 
into the future. And he made special mention of the Ephe- 
sian church ; 7rovovwevos in the middle voice implying— for 
himself ”—eml trav mpogevya@y yov. The preposition has a 
temporal meaning with a sub-local reference. Bernhardy, p. 


Kihner occupies no less than seven sections in enumerating and defining 


the different classes of verbs which are followed by a participle rather than an 
infinitive (§ 657-664), 
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246; Winer, § 47, g,d; Stallbaum’s Plato, de Rep. p. 460. 
He did it as his usual work and pleasure, and perhaps the 
language implies that he made formal mention of them when- 
ever and wherever he prayed. He yearned over them as his 
children in Christ, and he bore their names on his heart 
before the Lord in fervent, repeated, and effectual intercession. 

(Ver. 17.) “Iva 6 Oeds tod Kupiov ijpav Inood Xpiorod 
3¢n—“ That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ would give.” 
Making mention of you in my prayers, offering this prayer 
for you, that the God, ete. His prayer for them had this 
special petition—that. “Iva is thus used with the optative, 
and that telically to denote the object of desire, the blessing 
wished for. Bernhardy, p. 407. We see no reason to agree 
with MHarless, Olshausen, Winer, Robinson, Riickert, and 
others, in denying the proper telic use of fa in such a con- 
nection, or after verbs of entreaty. [Ellicott also gives it a 
sub-final meaning—the purport of the prayer being blended 
with the purpose. Winer, § 41,6,1. On the other hand, to 
deny with Fritzsche the ecbatic sense of fa, is an extreme 
quite opposed to many passages of the New Testament, and as 
wrong as to give it too often this softened meaning. Harless 
says, that the optative is here used for distinctness, because a 
verb expressing desire is omitted. But the final cause of 
entreaty is—“in order that” something may be given. The 
object of the apostle’s prayer was, that God would give the 
Ephesians the spirit of wisdom. He prayed for this end— 
this final purpose was present to his mind; he prayed with 
this avowed intent—iva. Ellicott’s statement is after all but 
a truism: if a man tell you to what end he prays, he surely 
tells you the substance of his prayers. Disclosure of the pur- 
pose must express the purport, and ia, pointing out the first, 
also of necessity introduces the last. But the iva in such an 
idiom contains in itself the idea of previous desire, and the 
optative is used, not as if there were any doubt in the apostle’s 
mind that his prayer might not be granted, or as if the answer 
might be only a probable result, but that God’s giving the 
object prayed for would be the hoped-for realization of the 
intention which he had, when he began to offer the petitions 
which he was still continuing. Jelf, §807,y; Devarius-Klotz, 
p. 622. Had the wish that God would confer blessing begun 
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merely when the apostle wrote the words, had the whole aim 
of the prayer been regarded as future to that point of time, the 
subjunctive would have been used. 4¢m is a later form for 
80/n. Vhrynichus, ed. Lobeck, pp. 345, 346 ; Sturz, De dialecto 
Alexandrino, p. 52. Lachmann, however, reads dy in thé 
Ionic subjunctive form, but without sufficient ground. The 
Divine Being to whom Paul presented intercessory prayer for 
the Ephesians, is referred to under two peculiar and unusual 
epithets— 

‘O Geis tod Kupiov npav “Incod Xpiorod— The God of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” He is elsewhere called the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, but only in this place, simply, 
“tue God of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The language has need- 
lessly startled many commentators, and obliged them to make 
defence against Arian critics. Suicer, sub voce. The dangerous 
liberties taken with the words in the capricious use of hyper- 
baton and parenthesis by Menochius, Vatablus, Estius, and 
a-Lapide, do not gain the end which they were intended to 
serve. It is with some of them—‘“the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the God of glory,” or “the God (of our Lord 
Jesus Christ the Father) of glory.” The criticism of Theo- 
doret is more rational, though not strictly correct, for he thus 
distinguishes the two divine appellations in reference to Christ, 
—Oecov pév ws avOperov, watépa 8 ws Oeod. The reader 
will find an explanation of the phrase under the first clause of 
the 3rd verse. The exposition of Harless is somewhat loose. 
His explanation is—the God by whom Christ was sent to 
earth, from whom He received attestation in word and deed, 
and to whom He at length returned. But more special ideas 
are included—1. To be His God is to be the object of His 
worship—my God is the divinity whom I adore. As a man 
Jesus worshipped God, often prayed to Him, often consulted 
Him, enjoyed His presence, and complained on the cross 
of His desertion, saying—‘ My God, my God.” 2. The 
language implies that God blessed Him—my God is He who 
blesses me. Gen. xxviii. 21. He prepared for Him His body, 
sustained His physical life, bestowed upon Him the Spirit, 
protected Him from danger, “ gave His angels charge concern- 
ing Him,” raised Him from the dead, and exalted Him to 
glory. 1 Cor. xi 3, xv. 27; 1 Pet. i 21. Especially, as 
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Harlegs intimates, did He as Messiah come from God and do 
the will of God, and He is now enjoying the reward of God. 
Possessed Himself of supreme divinity, He subordinated Him- 
self to God, in order by such an economy to work out the 
glorious design of man’s salvation. The immanent distinctions 
of the one Godhead are illustrated in their nature and necessity 
from the scheme of redemption. And the reason why Paul 
refers to God in this relation to Jesus is, that having sent His 
Son and qualified and commissioned Him, having accepted 
from Him that atonement of infinite value, and having in proof 
of this acceptance raised Him to His own right hand, it is now 
His divine function and prerogative to award the blessings of 
the mediatorial reign to humble and believing suppliants. 

At the same time we cannot fully acquiesce in many inter- 
pretations of the Nicene Creed, even as illustrated by Petavius,' 
and adopted by such acute defenders as Cudworth? and Bull.’ 
To admit the divinity of the Son, and yet to deny Him 
to be avto@eos as well as the Father, seems to us really to 
modify and impugn the Saviour’s Godhead by a self-contra- 
dictory assertion. We cannot but regard self-existence as 
essential to divinity. Bishop Bull says, however—“ Pater 
solus naturam illam a se habet.” The Creed of Nice declares, 
“We believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the 
only-begotten of the Father, that is, of the Essence of the 
Father, God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God, 
begotten, not made, of one Essence with the Father.” These 
sentiments have been the faith of the church in every age, but 
they have been in many instances explained by unjustifiable 
imagery and language, often taken in the earlier centuries from 
the Platonic ontology, and drawn in later times from material 
sources. The arguments against what is called the eternal 
sonship, by Réell, Drew, Moses Stuart, Adam Clarke, and 
others, are, with all their show of argument, without founda- 
tion in Scripture, for a sonship in the Divine nature appears 
to be plainly taught and implied in it. Buta sonship which 
affirms the Divine nature of the Son to be derived from the 
Father, makes that Son only devtepos Ocos—a secondary Deity. 
Not only is the Son cpoovovos 7G tratpi—of the same essence 


1 De Trinitate, i. 5. 3 Intellectual System, vol. ii. 406, ed. 1845, London. 
® Defensio Fidei Nicene. Works, vol. v. ed. 1827, Oxford. 
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with the Father, but He is also avro0eos—-God in and from 
Himself. Sonship appears to refer not to essence, but to 
existence—not to being in itself, but to being in its relations, 
and does not characterize nature so much as_ personality. 
But such difference of position is not inequality of essence, 
and when rightly understood will be found as remote from 
the calumnious imputation of Tritheism, as from the heresy 
of Modalism or Sabellianism.’ 

0 Ilartnp ris 80&ns—* the Father of glory”—is a unique 
phrase, having no real parallel in Scripture. It has some 
resemblance to the following phrases—* King of glory” in 
Ps. xxiv. 7; “Lord of glory,” 1 Cor. ii. 8; “God of glory,” 
Ps. xxix. 3, quoted in Acts vii. 2; Ilatnp tav dwtwr, Jas. 
i. 17; 6 Ilaryp trav oixtippar, 2 Cor. i. 3; and yepovBly d0€ns, 
Heb. ix. 5. Ao£ns is the genitive of characterizing quality. 
Winer, § 30,2. The notion of Theodoret is, that 50£a signifies 
the Divine nature of Christ, and many of the Fathers held a 
similar view. Athanasius remarks on this passage, that the 
apostle distinguishes the economy—x«al do£av wév Tov povoyerh 
xanei, referring to the phrase in John i. 14, “the glory of the 
only-begotten of the Father ”—an idea also repeated by Alford. 
Theophylact quotes Gregory of Nazianzus as giving the same 
view—xal Ocov wal Ilatépa; Xpiotod pév iryouv Tod avOpw- 
mivov, Qeov' THs 8& S6Ens, Hyouv THs OeotnTtos, IIatépa. Cyril 
also (De Adoratione, lib. xi.), Jerome, and Bengel adopt the 
same hypothesis. Suicer, Thesaurus, i. 944, 5, These views 
are strained and moulded by polemical feelings, and the use 
of Sofa in reference to Jesus in other parts of the New 
Testament will not warrant such a meaning here. While 
this special and personal application is without ground on the 
one hard, it is a vague and pointless exegesis on the other, 
which resolves the phrase into IIarnp évdoFos. De Wette 

1 See also Schleiermacher, der Christl. Glaube, § 170-190 ; Twesten, Vorles- 
ungen tiber die Dogmatik, § 41; Hase, Hutterus Redivivus, § 72; Treffry, On 
the Eternal Sonship of Christ, London, 1839. It is a pity that so many non- 
biblical terms have been found necessary in the treatment of this awful subject, 
but sad and fatal errors seem to have made the coinage of them indispensable. 
One is disposed to say of them -vith Calvin—‘‘ Utinam quidem sepulta essent, 
constaret modo hec inter omnes fides, Patrem et Filium et Spiritum esse unum 
Deum : nec tamen aut Filium esse Patrem, aut Spiritum Filium, sed proprietate 


quadam esse distinctos.”—Institutio Christ. Religionis, vol. i. p. 89, ed. Berolini, 
1834. 
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renders—The Father with whom glory is ever present ; refer- 
ring to the last clause of ver. 18—the glory of the inherit- 
ance. Others find in saryjp the sense of origination—source 
of glory—auctor, fons. So Erasmus, Fesselius,' a-Lapide, 
Grotius, and Olshausen, though with varying applications of 
the general exegesis. This explanation is at least admissible. 
Did we, with some, regard 80£a as the immanent or essential 
glory of God, it would be impossible. Such glory is coeval 
with the Divine nature, the Essence and Effulgence are 
coeternal. Or did we, with others, regard S0fa as meaning 
glorious gifts conferred upon us, then such a notion would not 
be in harmony with the context. That Iar7p may signify 
originator is plain, though Harless expressly denies it. What 
is IIathp tav tvevydtwy but their Creator? (Heb. xii. 9); or 
Tlarnp tév doteov (Jas. i. 17) but their Producer? or Hatnp 
Tov oixtipy@v (2 Cor. i. 3) but their Originator? Harless 
refers the 80€a very much to the epithets of the following 
verses, while Stier and Alford virtually maintain an allusion 
to the God-man, in whom God’s glory is revealed, by whom 
it dwells in humanity, and in whom all His people are glorified. 
On the other hand, and more in harmony with the course of 
thought, 50fa appears to us to be that glory so often already 
referred to, and throwing its radiance over this paragraph. Men 
are elected, predestinated, sanctified, and adopted—ets érravoy 
S0&ns ; enlightened, enfeoffed in an inheritance according to 
eternal purpose—els érawov S0£ns avtod; and they hear, 
believe, are sealed, and enjoy the earnest of the Spirit—eis 
éraivov tis S0&ns avtov, The three preceding paragraphs 
are thus each wound up witha declaration of the final result 
and purpose—the glory of God. And now, when the apostle 
refers to God, what more natural than to ascribe to Him that 
glory which is His own chief end, and His own prime harvest 
in man’s redemption? Here stand, as repeated and leading 
ideas, ver. 6, 50&ys—ver. 12, 50&ns—ver. 14, S0&ys; so that 
in ver. 17 He is saluted with the title, Tatnp ris 50£ns. This 
glory is not His essential glory as Jehovah, but the glory which 
He has gathered for Himself as the God of our Lord Jesus’ 
Christ. The clause is in close union with the preceding one. 
This Saviour-God, the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, is in this 
1 Adversaria Sacra, i. 350. 
F 
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very character the possessor and thus the exhibiter of glory. 

It is then wholly—zrpos 70 mpoxeiyevov, as CEcumenius says, 

that such a title as this is given to God, that is, because of 

the contextual allusions, but not simply because the gifts 

prayed for are manifestations of this glory, as Olshausen \ 
supposes ; nor merely, as Cocceius and Meyer argue, because 

He will do that in answer to prayer which serves to promote 

His own glory. 

The gift prayed for is—that He would give “ you ”—wyiv 
—nvedpa copias Kal drroxadtrpews ev érrvyvocer avto0— the 
Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of Him.” 
Though qvedua wants the article, there is no reason, with 
Middleton, Chandler, Crellius, and Locke, to deny its reference 
to the Holy Spirit, and to make it signify “a wise disposition,” 
for the word came to be regarded very much as a proper name.’ 
Thus, Matt. xii. 28, év mvevpats Ocod—“by the Spirit of 
God;” Rom. i. 4, cata mvedpa dywwovvns; 1 Pet. i 2, év 
ayacp@ tvevpatos; and in Mark i. 8; Luke i. 15, 35, 41, 
67. The reference in these cases is plainly to the Holy Spirit, 
in some peculiar phases and manifestations of His divine 
influence. The canon of Middleton is not borne out by 
usage. On Greek Art. pp. 125,126. The genitives are not 
wholly those of possession, but perhaps also of character. 
Rom. viii. 2,15; 2 Cor. iv. 13; 2 Tim.i. 7. The Ephesians 
had possessed the Spirit as an earnest and seal, and now the 
apostle implores His influence in other modes of it to descend 
upon them. This “revelation” is His mode of operation, and 
the enlightened eye is the fruit of His presence. Indeed, 
Chrysostom and Theodoret use copia mvevpatixn—spiritual 
wisdom—in explanation of mvedua codias, but Chrysostom 
distinctly acknowledges the influence of the Spirit. Theo- 
phylact plainly specifies the gift of the Divine Spirit, “ That 
He may supply you with spiritual gifts, so that by the Spirit 
you may be enlightened—dore d:a Tod mrvevpatos PoticO iva.” 
The Reformers supposed that the Spirit of grace and revela- 
tion is taken for the grace itself, as Calvin explains—spiritus 
sapientie et revelationis vro ipsa gratia capitur. We prefer a 
clear and formal reference to the Holy Spirit—the gift of God 


} Compare Gersdorf, Beitrdge zur Sprach-Characteristik der Schriftsteller des 
neuen Test., Kap. iv, 
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through Christ. o¢éa and droxadvyis are intimately joined, 
but not, as Meyer thinks, by the union of a general and special 
idea. Nor can we, with Olshausen, refer the words to the 
ancient charismata, and make a@roxadvyis mean the capacity 
for receiving revelation, or for being a prophet. These super- 
natural endowments cannot be alluded to, because the apostle 
prays for the bestowment of wisdom and revelation to enable 
the Ephesians to know those blessings in the knowledge of 
which every Christian is interested, and which all Christians 
through all time receive in a greater or less degree from the 
Holy Ghost. 

The Ephesians had already enjoyed spiritual blessings, and 
they had been sealed by the Holy Spirit. Now the apostle 
prays that they may enjoy Him as a Spirit of wisdom and 
revelation. 2odia is wisdom, higher intelligence, rising at 
length into the “riches of the full assurance of understanding.” 
It is connected with aroxddAvyis, for the Spirit of wisdom is 
the Spirit of revelation, and by such revelation that wisdom 
is imparted. The oracles of the New Testament had not 
then been collected, and therefore truth in its higher aspects 
might be imparted or extraordinarily revealed by the Holy 
Ghost. Such generally is the view also of Harless, co¢ia, 
however, being, according to him, the subjective condition, 
and aroxdAvyis the objective medium. The clause is no 
hendiadys. It resembles Rom. i. 5, “This grace and apostle- 
ship,” that is, grace, and the form in which the grace was 
given—that of the apostolate; Rom. xi. 29, “The gifts and 
calling of God,” that is, the gifts and the medium of their 
conferment—the Divine calling. Here we have the gift of 
wisdom along with the mode of its bestowment—revelation. 
We cannot say, with Ellicott, that copia is the general and 
atmoxaduyis the more special gift, for the last term carries 
in it the notion of mode as well as result—insight commu- 
nicated so as to impart wisdom. Nor can we see how it is 
illogical to mention the gift, and then refer to the vehicle of 
its bestowment. 

And still all spiritual truth is His revelation. The Bible 
is His gift, and it is only when the prayerful study of the 
Bible is blessed by spiritual influence that wisdom is acquired. 
Solemn invocation of the Holy Spirit must precede, and His 
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presence accompany, all faithful interpretation of the word of 
God. As we contemplate the holiness and veracity of its 
Author, the grace and truth of all His statements, and the 
benevolent purpose of His revelation, the heart will be soft~ 
ened into that pure sensibility which the Holy Ghost delights 
in, as of old the strains of music in the schools of the prophets 
soothed and prepared the rapt spirit of the seer for the illapse 
of his supernatural visitant. Earthly passions and turbulent 
emotions must be repressed, for the “dew” descends not 
amidst the storm; the conflicting sensations of a false and 
ungodly heart forbid His presence, as the “dove” alights not 
emidst the tossings of the earthquake. The serenity resulting 
from “that peace which passeth all understanding,” not only 
draws down the Spirit of God, not only imparts a freer scope 
to the intellectual powers, a purer atmosphere to the spiritual 
vision, and a new relish to the pursuits of biblical study, but 
also refines and strengthens those faculties which unite in 
discovering, perceiving, and feeling the truths and beauties of 
inspiration. 

év ériyvooces avtov. The avrod refers to God, and not to 
Christ, as Calvin, Beza, Bodius, Calovius, Flatt, and Baum- 
garten suppose. ‘Ev does not signify eés—in reference to, or 
in order to, as Jerome, Anselm, Luther, a-Lapide, Grotius, 
Bengel, and von Gerlach erroneously argue. The spirit of this 
exegesis may be seen in the note of Piscator—* Ut ewm in dies 
magis magisque cognoscatis.” Such an unusual meaning is 
unnecessary. The versions, “through” the knowledge of God, 
as Rollock renders, or “along with” it, as Hodge makes it, are 
foreign to the context. Tyndale cuts the knot by translating 
—“That he myght geve vnto you the Sprete of wisdom, and 
open to you the knowledge of him silfe.” Meyer, Harless, and 
Matthies suppose that ¢v marks out the sphere of operation 
—die Geistige Thatigkeits-Sphdre. Connecting the words 
especially with amoxadiyews, we suppose them, while they 
formally denote the sphere, virtually to indicate the material 
of the revelation. In the last view they are taken by Homberg, 
Rickert, and Stier. If the knowledge of God be the sphere in 
which the Spirit of revelation operates, it is that He may deepen 
or widen it—in our possession of it. In what aspect is the 
Spirit prayed for? It is as a Spirit of wisdom. How is this 
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wisdom communicated by Him? By revelation. What is 
the central sphere, and the characteristic type, of this revela- 
tion? It is the knowledge of God, nct agnitio, as the 
Vulgate has it, and Beza and Bodius expound it, but cognitio— 
not the acknowledgment, but the knowledge of God. The 
knowledge of God stands out objectively to us as the first and 
best of the sciences ; and when the Spirit imparts it, and gives 
the mind a subjective or experimental acquaintance with it, 
that mind has genuine wisdom.’ ’Emiyvwots Ocod is the 
science, and cod¢ia is the result induced by the Spirit of reve- 
lation. The preposition €7é, in éri-yvwous, contains probably 
the idea of the “additional” as the image of intensive. Such 
a preposition sometimes loses its full original force in com- 
position, but it would be wrong to say with Olshausen, that 
here such a meaning is wholly obliterated. Tittmann, De Syno- 
nymis, etc., p. 217; Wilke, Appendix, p. 560. ’Emiyvwots 
is not ascribed to God in the New Testament, neither could 
it with propriety. His knowledge admits of no improvement 
either in accuracy or extent. Phavorinus defines the term 
) peTa THY TpeTHY Yvoow TOD Tpdypatos Kata Svvapw 
TavTerns Katavonots. The simple verb and its compound are 
used with beautiful distinction in 1 Cor. xiii. 12, dpte ywooKxo 
€x pépous, TOTe Sé éerruyvdcouar, That knowledge of God in 
which the Spirit of revelation works, and which He thereby 
imparts, is a fuller and juster comprehension of the Divine 
Being than they had already enjoyed. The subsequent 
verses show that this additional knowledge of God concerns 
not the works of His creation, which is but the “time vesture ” 
of the Eternal, but the grace and the purposes of His heart, 
His possession and exhibition of love and power, His rich 
array of blessings which are kept in reserve for His people, 
and that peculiar influence which He exercises over them in 
giving them spiritual and permanent vitality. Harless says 
that émiyvwars signifies the knowledge of experience, because 


1 Stier quotes a remark ‘‘sehr naiv” from one of Francke’s Fast-Sermons, 
illustrating at once the spirit of the good old man’s peculiar pietism, as well as 
his opinion of the godless and Christless teaching beginning to prevail in the 
colleges of Germany : ‘‘The apostle does not say he wished that a university 
should be founded in the city of Ephesus, to which should be appointed a host 
of professors by whom the people should be made wise. © no: he implored the 
Spirit of wisdom.” 
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Sdvapts stands as its object. This view, however, is defective, 
for Svvauts is not the only object—there is also the “in- 
heritance,” which is future, and therefore so far external to 
believers. 

Some, however, join the clause with the following verse 
—“In the knowledge of Him the eyes of your heart 
being enlightened.” Thus construe Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Zachariae, Olshausen, Lachmann, and Hahn. Such a con- 
struction is warped and unnatural. Olshausen’s reason is 
connected with his notion that copia and dmoxddvyis are 
charismata or extraordinary gifts, and could not be followed 
up and explained by such a phrase as the “ knowledge of 
God.” But the verb dwrtifw is nowhere accompanied by év; 
in Rev. xviii. 1 it is followed by é«. The Syriac renders, 
“ And would enlighten the eyes of your hearts to know what 
is,” ete. 

(Ver. 18.) IHedwricpévouvs tors ofOarpors tis Kapdias 
tuav— The eyes of your heart having been enlightened ;” 
that is, by the gifts or process just described. Kapédias is 
now generally preferred to dzavol/as, as it has preponderant 
authority, such as MSS. A, B, D, E, F, G, etc., with the Syriac, 
Coptic, and Vulgate, etc. Thus, too, Clemens Romanus— 
of opOarpol ris xapdias. Ep. ad Corinth. § 36. Various 
forms of construction have been proposed. 1. Some under- 
stand the clause to be the accusative governed by d#7. The 
words are so taken by Zanchius, Matthies, Riickert, Meier, 
Harless, Olshausen, de Wette, Stier, and Turner. This con- 
struction, however, seems awkward. Bengel remarks that 
the presence of the article before 6fOadpovs is against such a 
construction. For the eyes were, not precisely a portion of the 
gift, but only the enlightenment of them ; whereas, according to 
this construction, if rods dpOadpovs be governed by Sen, both 
the eyes and their illumination would be described as alike 
the Divine donation. This, however, is not the apostle’s mean- 
ing. The eyes of the heart needed both a quicker perception 
and a purer medium in order to distinguish those glorious 
objects which were presented to them. The words, as placed 
by the apostle, are different from a prayer for “enlightened 
eyes ;” and the clause is not parallel with those of the pre- 
ceding verse, but describes the result. 2. [efwticpévovs may 
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be supposed to agree by anticipation with the following tyas 
—“that you, enlightened as to the eyes of your heart.” 3. 
Ellicott takes it as a lax construction of the participle repwric- 
Hévous referring to duiv, with rods dfOarpous as the accusative of 
limiting reference. But in a broken construction the participle 
usually reverts to the nominative. See Buttmann, Gram. der 
Neutest. Sprach. § 145, 4. 6. 7. The clause may be a species 
of accusative absolute—‘the eyes. of your heart having been 
enlightened,” and it expresses the result of the gift of the 
“Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of Him.” 
Such is the view of Beza, Grotius, Bengel, Kiittner, and Koppe. 
Kiihner, § 682; Bernhardy, p. 133. But we cannot adopt 
the hint of Heinsius, that the participle has efvac understood, 
and that the formula is then equivalent to pwriterOar. Exercit. 
Sac. p. 459. The “heart” belongs to the “inner man,” is the 
organ of perception as well as of emotion; the centre of 
spiritual as it is physically of animal life. Delitzsch, System 
der Bibl. Psychol. § 12; Beck, Umriss der Bib. Seelenlehre, § 26. 
The verb @wrifw, used in such a relation, has a deep ethical 
meaning. Light and life seem to be associated in it—as, on 
the other hand, darkness and death are in Hebrew modes of 
conception. Thus Ps. xiii. 3, xxxvi. 9; John i. 4, viii. 12. 
The light that falls upon the eyes of the heart is the light of 
spiritual life—there being appreciation as well as perception, 
experience along with apprehension. Suicer, sub voce gas. 
Matt. xiii 15; Mark vi. 52; John xii. 40.’ The figure is 
common too among classical writers. If the spirit of wisdom 
and revelation in the knowledge of God be conferred, then the 
scales fall from the moral vision, and the cloudy haze that 
hovers around it melts away. It is as ifa man were taken 
during night to a lofty eminence shrouded in vapour and dark- 
ness, but morning breaks, the sun rises, the mist disparts, 
rolls into curling wreaths and disappears, and the bright 
landscape unfolds itself. Such is the result, and the design, 
is that they may obtain a view of three special truths. And 
first-— 

eis TO eidevar byds, Tis éoTw 1) edmris THs KAnoEws avToD— 
“that ye may know what is the hope of His calling ”—the 


1 Olshausen’s virtual denial of any reference in the phrase to the perceptive 
faculty, is contrary to the passages quoted. See also his Opuscula, p. 159. 
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infinitive of aim with eds and the article, Winer, § 14, 6; and 
the genitive being that of origin or possession—the hope asso- 
ciated with or the hope springing out of His calling. Knarjous 
is a favourite Pauline word. It describes Christian privilege 
in its inner power and source, for the “ calling” is that Divine 
summons or invitation to men which ensures compliance with 
itself. The term seems to have originated in the historical 
fect of Abraham’s call, and the fact gives name and illustra- 
tion to the spiritual doctrine. It is His calling—man’s 
calling is often slighted, but God’s is “ effectual calling.” The 
xAjots is the incipient realization of the éxAoyn. Calovius 
and Goodwin take éA7is wrongly as the ground of hope. 
Zanchius, Calovius, Flatt, Meyer, Harless, and Baumgarten- 
Crusius maintain it to be the subjective hope which His call- 
ing creates, but the reference seems rather to be to the object 
of that hope—the inheritance of the following clause. *EAzis 
is To éAmmfouevov—res sperata, in the opinion of Meier, 
Olshausen, and Stier; but of course the knowledge of the thing 
hoped for sustains the emotion of hope, so that the two ideas 
are closely allied. The apostle seems to refer rather to what 
the hope embraces, than either to its basis or to its character. 
Col. i. 5; Tit. ii, 13. It needs no special grace to know the 
emotion of hope within us; it can be gauged in its depth, 
and analyzed in its character; but it does need special en- 
lightenment to comprehend in their reality and glory what 
are the objects hoped for in connection with God’s calling. 
We give tis its ordinary meaning, “what”—not making it | 
mean gualis vel cujusnam nature, with Harless; nor quanta, 
wotamy, with Baumgarten-Crusius and Stier. That it may 
occasionally bear such a sense we deny not; but the simple 
signification is enough in the clause before us, though indeed 
it involves the others. What, then, is the hope of His call- 
ing? Abraham’s calling had hope, and not immediate 
possession attached to it, for not he, but his seed, were to in- 
herit in future years. Salvation is partially enjoyed by “ the 
called” on earth, but much of it is in reserve for them in 
heaven. Therefore all that lies over for us creates hope, and 
this rich reversion is here connected, not with our election— 
the reality of which prior to our calling we knew not—but 
with the calling itself, and the conscious response of the heart 
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to the influence of the truth and the Spirit. The apostle also 
specifies a second design— 

kal ris 6 wrodTOs THs SoENS THs KANpovoplas adrod év ois 
dyious—“ and what the wealth of the glory of His inheritance 
among the saints.” The «a/ is omitted by some MSS., such 
as A, B, Dt, K, G, and by Lachmann; but it is found in 
D’, E, K, L, and is rightly retained by Tischendorf. 
The repetition of xa/ in the next verse might have led to its 
omission. TVs is repeated to bring out the emphatic thought. 
“The riches of the glory of His inheritance” is a phrase to 
be resolved neither, with some, into the rich glory of the 
inheritance, nor the riches of the glorious inheritance. The 
words represent, as they stand, distinct but connected ideas. 
It was the riches of His grace in ver. 7—the norm according 
to which blessing is enjoyed now; here it is the riches of 
glory to be enjoyed in the future, the genitives being those of 
possession. Kdnpovouda has been already explained under 
ver. 11, in connection with the verb é«AnpoOnpev. 

The phrase év tots dyious is attended with some difficulty. 
1. Winer and others insert the verb éots, and suppose it to 
signify “which is in the possession of the saints.” The 
strain of the context forbids the exegesis—it is future, and 
not present blessing, which the apostle refers to. 2. It is 
taken by Homberg and Calovius in the neuter gender as a 
local epithet—“in the holy places.” Such an idea is not 
found in the epistles, and is not of Pauline usage. 3. Others 
assume the meaning of “for,’—“ prepared for the saints,” 
such as Vatablus, Bullinger, and Baumgarten; but this gives 
an unwarranted meaning to the preposition év. 4. Stier 
understands the words with special reference to his own 
interpretation of ver. 11, which he renders—“in whom we 
have become God’s inheritance””—so that God’s inheritance 
is the saints; and as they form it, it possesses a peculiar 
glory. But the inheritance, as we understand it, is something 
external to the saints—something yet to be fully enjoyed by 
them, and of which in the interval the Holy Spirit is declared 
to be the earnest. 5. The better opinion, then, is, with 
Riickert, Harless, Winzer, Meier, Olshausen, Ellicott, and 
Alford, to take év in the sense of “among,’—“among the 
saints.” Job xlii 15. Of Job’s daughter it is said, their 
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father gave them xAnpovoulay év Tots abeApols—* among their 
brethren.” So Acts xx. 32, «Anpovopulay év Tois Hryvacpévors 
—‘*inheritance among the sanctified.” Also Acts xxvi. 18. 
Perhaps the full formula may be seen in Num. xvii. 23, 
év péow vieov ’Iapand KAnpovouiay. There seems no need to 
supply éotuv, as is done by Ellicott after Meyer—nor does 
the article need to be repeated. “Aysos has been explained 
under the first verse, and means here, those possessed of 
completed holiness, or as Cameron—Tovs TeTederwpévous. 
Myrothecitum, p. 248. The inheritance is meant for the 
possession of the saints. It is their common property. And 
the consecrated ones are not merely, as Baumgarten-Crusius 
says, those of the former dispensation who first were called 
“holy,” though saints alone enjoy the gift. It is “ His,” and 
they are His. The possession of holiness is the prerequisite 
for heaven. Such a character is in harmony with the 
pursuits, enjoyments, and scenes of the celestial world. 
Saints have now the incipient heritage, but not in its full 
fruition. It is not here presented to us as a rich blessing of 
Christ’s present kingdom; but it is the blessing in prospect. 
The two clauses are thus nearly related. The prayer is, that 
the Ephesians might first know the reality of the future 
blessing; and, secondly, might comprehend its character. 
What, then, are the riches of its glory? There is the 
“ glory ” of the inheritance itself, and that glory is not a mere 
gilding—glitter without value; for there are also “the 
riches” of the glory. There is glory, for the inheritance in 
its subjective aspect is the perfection of the “saints.” But 
there are also “riches of glory,” for that perfection is 
complete in the sweep and circle of its enjoyments, and is not 
restricted to one portion of our nature—the mind being filled 
with truth, and the heart ruled in all its pulsations by 
undivided love. There is “glory,” in that the inheritance is 
God’s, and they who receive it shall hold fellowship with 
Him ; but there are in addition “riches of glory,” inasmuch 
as this fellowship is uninterrupted, the harmony of thought 
and emotion never disturbed, and the face of God never 
eclipsed, but shedding a new lustre on the image of Himself 
reflected in every bosom. There is “glory,” in that the 
inheritance yields satisfaction, for a perfect spirit in perfect 
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communion with God must be a happy spirit; but there are 
likewise “riches of glory,” since that blessedness is un- 
changing, has no pause and no end; all, both in scene and 
society, being in unison with it, while it excites the purest 
susceptibilities, and occupies the noblest powers of our nature, 
giving us eternity for our lifetime and infinitude for our 
home. 

The third thing which the apostle wished them to know, 
was the nature of that power which God had exerted upon 
them in their conversion. The calling of God had glorious 
hopes attached to it or rising out of it. The wealthy inherit- 
ance lay before them, and the apostle wished them to know 
how or by what spiritual change they had been brought 
into these peculiar privileges, and how they were to be 
sustained till their hopes were realized. Not only had they 
been the objects of God’s affection, as is told them in the 
first paragraph—but also, and especially, of God’s power. 
Infinite love prompted into operation omnipotent strength. 
And that power is exercised in a certain normal direction, 
for it works on believers as it wrought in Christ, and, as the 
apostle shows in the second chapter, it does to them what it 
did to their great Prototype. The same kind of power 
manifested in the resurrection and glorification of Jesus, is 
exhibited in the quickening of sinners from death. The 20th 
verse of this chapter is illustrated by the 6th of the following 
chapter, and all between is a virtual digression, or suspension 
of the principal idea in the analogy. The power which the 
apostle wishes therm to comprehend was the power which 
quickened Jesus, and had in like manner quickened them ; 
which raised Jesus, and had in the same way raised them ; 
which had elevated Jesus to God’s right hand in the heavenly 
places, and had also raised them with Christ, and made them 
sit with Christ in the heavenly places. Such is the general 
idea. He says— 

(Ver. 19.) Kad ri 10 trrepBardrov péyeBos ris Suvdpews 
avtod eis nas Tos maTevovTas— And what is the exceed- 
ing greatness of His power to us-ward who believe.” 2 Cor. 
xiii. 4. The apostle writes th ... Ti . . . t/—repeating 
the adjective in his emphatic and distinct enumeration. Eis 
as—*in the direction of us”—is most naturally connected 
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with Suvdyews, and not with an understood éast1—power 
exercised upon us believers. Winer, § 49, ¢, 6. The greatness 
of that power is not to be measured; it is “exceeding,” for it 
stretches beyond the compass of human calculation. It is 
the power of giving life to the dead in trespasses and sins— 
a prerogative alone of Him who is “ Life.” Compounds with 
imép are great favourites with the apostle, and this word is 
used by him alone. Speaking of those who are to enjoy the 
future glorious inheritance, he calls them absolutely of dyzou, 
but those on whom rests this power in the meantime are only 
of muatevovtes; and while in recording his prayer he naturally 
says “you,” he now as naturally includes himself—7pas. 

The connection of this with the following clause is im- 
portant—xara thy évépyecav. Some join the words with the 
immediately preceding miorevovtas—an exegesis followed by 
Chrysostom, Meier, Matthies, and Hodge. On the other 
hand, the words are joined to duvyauews by CEcumenius, in 
one of his explanations, by Calvin, Olshausen, Meyer, Alford, 
Ellicott, and Stier. The last appears to be preferable. It 
is indeed true, that in consequence of God’s mighty power 
men believe. See under Col. ii. 12. But the adoption of 
such a meaning, advocated also by Crellius, Griesbach,* and 
Junkheim, would be almost tantamount to making the apostle 
say—that they might know the greatness of His power on 
them who believe in virtue of His power. Some of the older 
divines adopted this view as a mode of defence against Armi- 
nian or Pelagian views of human ability, and as a proof of the 
necessity and the invincibility of Divine grace. But «ata 
rarely signifies “in virtue of,” and even then the idea of 
conformity is implied. Certainly the weak faith of man is 
not in conformity with the mighty power of God. Nor can 
kata point out the object of faith in such a construction as 
this, and it never occurs with miotevw to denote the cause of 
faith. Besides, and especially, it is not to show either the 
origin or measure of faith that the apostle writes, but to illus- 
trate the power of God in them who already believe. Kara, 
therefore, signifies “after the model of.” It points out how 
the power to us-ward operates; xatd—after the model of that 
power which operated in Christ. 


1 Opusctla, ii. 9; Brevis Commentatio in Ephes. i. 19. 
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It weakens the point of the apostle’s argument to take the 
clause followed by xard merely as an amplification, as Chry- 
sostom, Calvin, Calixtus, Estius, Grotius, Meier, and Winzer 
have done. It is not the apostle’s design to illustrate the 
mere trepBddAXov—the mere vastness of the power, but to 
define its nature and mode of operation. Nor can we agree 
with Harless, after Ambrosiaster, Bucer, and Zanchius, in 
making this clause and those which follow it belong equally 
to the éAzis and «Anpovoyia, and in regarding the paragraph 
as a general illustration of the nature of the hope, and the 
wealth and glory of the inheritance. Thus Ambrosiaster:— 
Exemplum salutis credentium et glorie in resurrectione Salva- 
toris consistere profitetur, ut ex ea cognoscant fideles quid eis 
promissum est. This explanation is too vague, for évépyera 
and the allied words are connected with dvvayis naturally, but 
not with the hopes or the inheritance. The exegesis of 
Harless would imply, that the blessings described in the 
paragraph are future blessings, whereas, as himself virtually 
admits, they are blessings already enjoyed by Christians (ii. 6). 
Ellicott errs in the same way when he says, that the reference 
is “primarily to the power of God, which shall hereafter 
quicken us even as it did Christ.” What he calls primary 
the context places as secondary, for it is present power which 
is causing itself to be felt on present believers. The order of 
thought is not, the hope—then the inheritance—and then the 
power which shall confer it; but, the hope—the inheritance 
—and the power which sustains and prepares us for its 
possession. Meyer's notion is similar to Ellicott’s. 

Nor does «ard, as in the opinion of Koppe and Holzhausen, 
signify mere similitude. For if the resurrection of Jesus be 
the normal exhibition of Divine power, the implication is, that 
other similar exhibitions are pledged to Christ’s people. That 
power has operated, xard—after the model of that energy 
which God wrought in Christ. Cicumenius has the right idea 
to some extent when he compares the two acts—ro avaorivat 
Huds tov Wuyixod Oavdtov Kai 70 avactivat Tob cwpatiKod 
tov Xpicrov. The objection of Matthies that, had the apostle 
meant to show the correspondence between the power exerted 
on us and that on Christ in His resurrection, he would have 
said év dyiv, as he has said év r@ Xpiotg, is without founda- 
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tion, because the power put forth on Christ was an act long 
past and perfect, whereas the power put forth on believers is 
of present and continuous operation, and a stream of that 
divine influence is ever coming—els ds Tovs mioTevovTas. 
This use of the article and participle, instead of a simple 
adjective, is emphatic in its nature. The participial meaning 
is brought into prominence—“on us who are believing,” on us 
in the act or condition of exercising faith. Nor is the 
objection of de Wette more consistent. It is illogical, he 
affirms, to speak of applying a norm or scale to exceeding 
greatness. But the apostle does not use a scale to mete out 
and measure the exceeding greatness of God’s power, he 
merely presents a striking example to enable us to know 
something of its mode of operation. The sacred writer 
illustrates his meaning by the presentation of a fact, and that 
meaning will be best brought out after we have examined the 
phraseology. For God puts forth that power— 

Kata THY evepyecay TOD KpdTous THs taxvos avToU—“accord- 
ing to the working of the force of His might.” To suppose 
that the apostle used these three terms without distinction, 
and for no other purpose than to give intensity of idea by the 
mere accumulation of synonyms, would indeed be a slovenly 
exegesis. Nor is it better to reduce the phrase to a Hebraism, 
connecting Tod xpdtous, as Peile proposes, with évépyeay, 
as if it were equivalent to tv xpatovcay; or, on the other 
hand, resolving it either into xpdtos icxupov, or icxds Kpa- 
tepd, as is recommended by Koppe and the lexicographers 
Bretschneider, Robinson, and Wahl. “Ioxvs, connected with 
tcxw, another form of éyw, is—power in possession, ability, 
or latent power, strength which one has, but which he may or 
may not put forth, Mark xii 30; Luke x. 27; 2 Pet. ii. 
11. Kpartos, from xpds, the head, is that power excited into 
action — might. Luke i. 51; Acts xix. 20; Heb. ii. 14, 
"Ioxvs, viewed or evinced in relation to result, is KpaTos. 
Hence it is used with the verb zoveiv. The words occur 
together, Eph. vi. 10; Isa. xl 26; Dan. iv. 27; Sophocles, 
Phil. 594, "Evépyea, as its composition implies, is power 
in actual operation. “Ioyus, to take a familiar illustration, is 
the power lodged in the arm, xpdros is that arm stretched 
out or uplifted with conscious aim, while évépyea is the same 
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arm at actual work, accomplishing the designed result. Calvin 
compares them thus: ioyvs—radiz ; xpatos—arbor ; évépryeva 
—fructus. The connection of words similarly allied is not 
uncommon. Lobeck, Paralipomena, Diss. viii. § 13, p. 534 
The language is meant to exalt our ideas of Divine power. 
That might exercised upon believers is not only great, but 
exceeding great, and therefore the apostle pauses to describe 
it slowly and analytically ; first in actual operation—évépyea ; 
then he looks beyond that working and sees the motive power 
—xpatos; and still beneath this he discerns the original 
unexhausted might—ioyvs. The use of so many terms 
arises from a desire to survey the power of God in all its 
phases ; for the spectacle is so magnificent, that the apostle 
lingers to admire and contemplate it. Epithet is not heaped 
on epithet at random, but for a specific object. The mental 
emotion of the writer is anxious to embody itself in words, 
and, after all its efforts, it laments the poverty of exhausted 
language. The apostle now specifies one mode of operation— 

(Ver. 20.) “Hv évipyncev ev te Xpiote, éyelpas aitov éx 
vexp@v—“ Which He wrought in Christ, having raised Him 
from the dead ”—in Christ our Head and Representative, év 
denoting the substratum, or ground, or range, as Winer calls it, 
on or in which the action takes effect, § 48,a,3. The use of a 
verb with its correlate noun has been noticed already, chap. 1. 
3, 6. In such cases there is some intensification of meaning. 
Bernhardy, p. 106. The participle is contemporaneous with 
the verb. That manifestation of power is now described in its 
results, to wit, in the resurrection and glorification of Christ. 
He raised Him from the dead. It was the work of the Father 
—having sent His Son, and having received the atonement 
from Him—to demonstrate its perfection, and His own accept- 
ance of it, by calling Jesus from the grave. 

In the meantime, we may briefly illustrate this third section 
of the apostle’s prayer—‘“ that ye may know the exceeding 
greatness of His power to us-ward who believe, according to 
the working of the might of His power which He wrought in 
Christ, when He raised Him from the dead.” Our general 
view has been already indicated. The specimen and pledge 
of that power displayed in quickening us, is Christ’s resur- 
rection. Now, 1. It is transcendent power — dmepBdddov 
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péyebos. The body of Jesus was not only lifeless, but its 
organization had been partially destroyed. The spear had 
pierced the pericardium, and blood and water—blood fast 
resolving itself into serum and crassamentum, issued imme- 
diately from the gash. To restore the organization and to’ 
give life, not as the result of convalescence, but immediate 
and perfect life, was a sublime act of omnipotence. To vivify 
a dead heart is not less wonderful, and the life originally 
given is the life restored. But created effort is unequal to the 
enterprise. The vision of Ezekiel is on this point full of 
meaning. The valley lay before the mind’s eye of the prophet, 
full of bones, dry and bleached, not only without muscle and 
integument, but the very form of the skeleton had disappeared. 
is vertebree and limbs had been separated, and the mass 
was lying in confusion. The seer uttered the oracle of life, 
and at once there was a shaking—the various pieces and 
organs came together — “bone to his bone.” The osseous 
framework was restored in its integrity, nay, sinew and flesh 
came upon it, and “the skin covered them above.” But there 
was no breath in them. The organization was complete, but 
the vital power—the direct gift of God—was absent. The 
prophet invoked the “ breath of Jehovah.” It descended and 
enveloped the host, and at the first throb of their heart they 
started to their feet, “an exceeding great army.” The restora- 
tion of spiritual life to the dead soul results immediately 
from the working of the might of His power. Conviction, 
impression, penitence, and reformation, may be to some extent 
produced by human prophesying; but life comes as God’s 
own gift—a Divine operation of the power of His might, 
analogous to the act of our Lord’s resurrection. 

2. It is power already experienced by believers—power— 
ets —“ to us-ward.” They had felt it in prior time. It is not 
some mighty influence to be enjoyed by them in some future 
scene of being, or, as Chandler and others suppose, at the 
resurrection. “You did He quicken,” raise up, and enthrone 
with Christ. 

3. It is resurrectionary power—power displayed in restor- 
ing life, for it has its glorious prototype in the resurrection 
of Jesus. Divine power restored physical life to Jesus, and 
that same power restored spiritual life to those who “were dead 
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in trespasses and sins.” The context shows plainly that this 
is the meaning of the reference, for the subject is resumed at 
ver. 5 of the succeeding chapter. There was spiritual life 
once in man—in his great progenitor; but it left him and 
he died; and the great purpose of the gospel is to unite 
him to God, and to give back to him, through union with 
“Christ our life,” this life which he originally enjoyed. See 
chap. ii. 5, 6. 

4. The resurrection of Jesus is in this respect not merely a 
specimen or illustration—it is also a pledge. Some regard it 
as a mere comparison. Morus defines cata merely—similt 
modo. Koppe says the power in us is non minor—* not less” 
than that in Christ; and Grotius looks upon it as a proof of 
God's ability—guod factum apparet, id iterum fiert potest. 
Chrysostom, on the first verse of the next chapter, says 
TOU vexpods avicTtay TO ~uyny vevexpwpevny lacacbar TOAD 
peifov €orc-—“ to heal a dead soul is a far greater thing than to 
raise the dead.” But when God raised His Son—the repre- 
sentative of redeemed humanity—the deed itself was not only 
an illustration of the mode, but also a pledge of the fact, that 
all His constituents should be quickened, and should have 
this higher life restored to them. For the man Jesus died, 
that men who were dead might live, and the revivification of 
His dead body was at once a proof that the enterprise had 
been accomplished, and a pledge that all united to Him 
should live in spirit, and live at length like Himself in an 
entire and glorified humanity. The nobler life of soul, and 
the reunion of that quickened spirit with a spiritualized body, 
are covenanted blessings. Olshausen makes the general resur- 
rection of believers from the dead the prinicipal reference of 
the passage. But this, as we have seen, is a mistaken view. 
Still, as this new life cannot be fully matured in the present 
body, for its powers are cramped and its enjoyments curtailed, 
so it follows that a frame suited to it will be prepared for it, 
in which all its faculties and susceptibilities will be completely 
and for ever developed and perfected. Present spiritual life 
and future resurrection are therefore both involved. He 
raised Him— 

kal éxdOicev év Se€ia avtod év tots éroupaviots— and He 
set Him at His own right hand in the heavenly places.” 
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Lachmann reads xa@icas, after A, B, and some other MSS., 
but the common reading is the best sustained, and the other 
has the plausibility of an emendation, like the reading év7p- 
ynxev in the previous clause. This recurrence to the aorist 
forms, therefore, an anacolouthon or inconsequent construc- ' 
tion. These anacoloutha only occur when the mind, in its 
fervour and hurry, overlooks the formal nexus of grammatical 
arrangement, or when the writer wishes to lay emphasis on 
special ideas or turns of thought. Winer, § 63, 2,0. The 
transition is sometimes marked by 6é. In similar cases it 
appears as if the writer wished to indicate a change in the train 
of illustration, his immediate purpose being served. John v. 
44—rapBavovtes—xal ob Enteite; 2 John 2—r7v pévovcay 
-—«al éotat. So in the present passage. The sense is com- 
plete—éyeipas avtov éx vexp@v; the principal, essential, and 
prominent idea illustrative of Divine power is brought out. 
But, changing the construction as if to indicate this, the 
apostle adds, not «al xaficas, but é«d@vcev—his mind fondly 
carrying out the associated truths. The chief object of the 
apostle is to show the nature of that power which God has 
exercised upon believers. It is power which operates after 
the model of that which He wrought in Christ. Power was 
manifested in Christ’s resurrection, visibly and impressively, 
but not in the same form in His glorification. Might is seen 
in the one and honour in the other. In the sixth verse of the 
following chapter the principal thought is that of revivification 
or spiritual resurrection, though the other idea of glorification 
is also annexed; but it is still a minor idea, for though we are 
spiritually brought into a new life as really as Christ was 
physically quickened, yet we are not év tots érovpaviois, in 
the very same sense as Christ personally is, but only as being 
in Him—members of the body of which He is the ever-living 
and glorified Head. 

The verb é«a@icev has a hiphil signification, and like some 
other verbs of pregnant meaning, seems here as if to contain 
its object in itself. It is not therefore followed by a formal 
accusative. So the corresponding Hebrew verb, avind, wants 
the personal pronoun as its accusative in 1 Sam. ii. 8. 

ev be&a avtod0— at His own right hand.” Mark xvi. 19 
Heb. vii. 1, x. 12, xii, 2. The language refers us to Ps. cx. 
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€v tois érovpaviows. The phrase has been explained under 
ver. 3. Lachmann reads—éy tos ovpavois, without any emi- 
nent authority. We cannot say with Matthies, and Hunnius 
quoted and approved by Harless, that the expression has a 
special reference to things and not to places, and denotes the 
status celestis. For the idea of place does not necessarily 
imply local and limited conceptions of the Divine essence. 
Our Master taught us to pray, “Our Father which art in 
heaven.” The distressed mind instinctively looks upward to 
the throne of God. The phrase ta éwoupayia does not signify 
heaven in its special and ordinary sense, but the heavenly 
provinces. In the highest province Jesus is at the right 
hand of God, and in the lowest province of the same region 
the church is located, as we have seen under i. 3, and shall 
see again under ii. 5, 6. 

Jesus was not only raised from the dead, but placed at the 
Father’s “right hand.” Three ideas, at least, are included in 
the formula, as explained in Scripture. 1. It is the place of 
honour. Jesus is,above all created dignities, whatever their 
position and rank. Ver. 21. 

2. It is the place of power. He sits “on the right hand of 
power.” Matt. xxvi. 64. “All things are under His feet.” 
He wields a sceptre of universal sovereignty. Ver. 22. 

3. It is the place of happiness—happiness possessed, and 
happiness communicated. “At Thy right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore.” Ps. xvi. 11. The crowned Jesus 
possesses all the joy which was once set before Him. But His 
humanity, though glorified, is not deified—is not endowed 
with any of the essential attributes of divinity. Whatever 
the other results of the évwats xa’ broctacuy, or the commu- 
nicatio idiomatum, may be, we believe that the inferior nature 
of Jesus remains a distinct, perfect, and unmixed humanity. 
The QcdvOpwros is in heaven, was seen in heaven, “from 
whence we look for Him,” and the saints are to be caught up 
to meet their Lord in the air! Augustine says well (Hp. 57) 

‘In the Formula Concordia, ii. 8, De Persona Christi, ubiquity is without 
hesitation claimed for Christ’s humanity—‘‘ Ut videlicet etiam secundum illam 
suam assumtam naturam, et cum ed preesens esse possit, et quidem presens sit, 
ubicunque velit.”— Die symbolischen Biicher der evangelisch-lutherischen 


Kirche, ed. Miiller, Stuttgart, 1848, p. 674 et seq. Hase, Hutterus Redivivus, 
§ 105. Schmidt, Dogmatik der Evang.-Luth. Kirche, p, 243, etc, 
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—Cavendum est, ne ita divinitatem adstruamus hominis, ut 
veritatem corporis auferamus. 

(Ver. 21.) ‘Trepdvw mdons apyfs Kal eEovaolas kat Svvdpews 
kal kupioTntos—“ Far above all principality, and power, and 
might, and lordship.” The clauses to the end of the chapter 
explain and illustrate, as we have now hinted, the session at 
the right hand of God. These various appellations are used 
as the abstract for the concrete, as if for sweeping significance. 
The highest position in creation is yet beneath Christ. Some 
of the beings that occupy those stations have specific and 
appropriate names, but not only above these, but above every 
conceivable office and being, Jesus is immeasurably exalted. 
There is no exception; He has no equal and no superior, not 
simply among those with whose titles we are so far acquainted, 
but in the wide universe there is no name so high as His, 
and among all its spheres, there is no renown that matches 
His. These principalities stand around and beneath the 
throne, but Jesus sits at its right hand. It is a strange whim 
of Schoettgen, on the one hand, to refer these names to the 
Jewish hierarchy, and of van Til, on the other hand, to 
regard them as descriptive of heathen dignities. 

To attempt to define these terms would serve little purpose, 
and those definitions given by the pseudo-Dionysius, and 
others even of the more sober and intelligent Greek fathers, 
are but truisms. For example: dpyad are defined by Diony- 
sius—os éxelyny tiv apynv avadaivovcar; Suvduers are pro- 
nounced by Theodoret—os wAnpodv ta KeXevopeva Suvapevot; 
and the «upidrntes are stated by Phavorinus to be—éuvdpeus 
dytat Nettoupytkal xupiov. The first two of these four terms 
are used of human magistracy, Tit. iii, 1; in this epistle, of 
the hostile powers of darkness, vi. 12; of the celestial hier- 
archy, in ili, 10; and they are spoken of as distinct from 
angels, in Rom. viii. 38, and 1 Pet. ili. 22. Jesus is described 
as at the right hand of the Father—év tots ésrovpavious, and 
perhaps the beings referred to under these four designations 
are the loftiest and most dignified in heaven. To restrict the 
word solely to angels, with Meyer, or good angels, with 
Ellicott, might be too narrow; and it would be too vague, 
with Erasmus, Zachariae, Rosenmiiller, and Olshausen, to 
refer it to any kind of dignity or honour. These dignities 
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and honours are at least heavenly in their position, and 
belong, though perhaps not exclusively, to the creatures who, 
from their office, are termed angels. To say that He who is 
at the right hand is raised above human dignitaries, would be 
pointless and meaningless ; and to affirm that He occupies 
a station superior to any on which a fiend may sit in lurid 
majesty, would not be a fitting illustration of His exalted 
merit and proportionate reward. Yet both are really included. 
Human princedoms and hellish potentates must hold a posi- 
tion beneath the powers and principalities of heaven, above 
which the Son of God is so loftily exalted. 

What the distinction of the words among themselves is, 
and what degrees of celestial heraldry they describe, it is 
impossible for us to define. We are obliged to say, with 
Chrysostom, that the names are to us donua Kal od yvapito- 
peva; and, with Augustine—dicant, qui possunt, st tamen 
possunt probare quod dicunt; ego me ista ignorare confiteor. 
Hofmann denies that the words indicate any gradations of 
angelic rank, but only indicate the manifoldness of which 
their relation to God and to the world is capable. This may 
be true so far, but the relation so held may indicate of itself 
the rank of him who holds it. Schriftb. vol. i. p. 347. The 
four terms form neither climax nor anticlimax; the two first 
of them here are the two last in Col. i. 16, and the last term 
here, xuptorntes, stands second in the twin epistle. The first 
and last have special reference to government, princedom, or 
lordship, and the intervening two may refer more to preroga- 
tive and command. And they may be thus connected: Who- 
ever possesses the dpy7 enjoys and displays éfovcta; and 
whoever is invested with the Svvayis, wields it in his ap- 
pointed xvpidtns. Speculations on the angelic world, its 
number, rank, and gradations, were frequent in the earlier 
centuries. Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus set the example, 
but the pseudo-Dionysius mustered the whole angelic band 
under his review, and arranged them in trinary divisions :— 


I. @pdvor, XepovBip, Lepapip. 
Il. Kupudryres, Efovolar, Avvdjecs. 
IIT. ’Apxai, Apxayyedou, ” Ayyedor.' 
1 Enchiridion, cap. 58. 
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The Jewish theology also held that there were different ranks 
of angels, and amused itself with many fantastic reverles as 
to their power and position.’ All that we know is, that there 
is foundation for the main idea—that there is no dull and 
sating uniformity among the inhabitants of heaven—that 
order and freedom are not inconsistent with gradation of rank 
—that there are glory and a higher glory—power and a 
nobler power—rank and a loftier rank, to be witnessed in the 
mighty scale.? As there are orbs of dazzling radiance amidst 
the paler and humbler stars of the sky, so there are bright 
and majestic chieftains among the hosts of God, nearer God 
in position, and liker God in majesty, possessing and reflecting 
more of the Divine splendour, than their lustrous brethren 
around them. But above all Jesus is enthroned—the highest 
position in the universe is His. The seraph who adores and 
burns nearest the eternal throne is only proximus Huic— 


* Longo sed proximus intervallo.” 


vmepadvw—“ over above ;” not reigning over, as Bengel has 
it, but simply in a position high above them. The majority 
of cases where the word is used in the Septuagint would seem 
to show that it may intensify the idea of the simple avo. 
We cannot agree with Ellicott’s denial of this. It is true 
that compounds are numerous in Alexandrian Greek, and 
cease from use to have all their force; yet in the Septuagint 
the passages referred to and others, from the spirit of them or 
the suggested contrast to the position of the observer, point to 
a full sense of the compound term. Deut. xxvi. 19, xxviii. 1; 
Ezek. 1..25,%. 19; xii22, 

The second clause expands and rivets the idea of the first, 
and corresponds, as Stier well remarks, to the ote tus xTiows 
érépa, in Rom. viii. 39. For the apostle subjoins— 

Kal mavTos dvopatos dvopatouevov-—< and every name that 
is named.” Kav introduces a final and comprehensive asser- 
tion, “and in a word” (Ellicott)—et omnino. Fritzsche on 
Matt., p. 786. Erasmus, Calvin, Grotius, Estius, Meier, and 


’ Hierarchia Celestis, cap. vi. 


*Kisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, ii. p. 374; Boehmer, Isagoge in Ep. 


ad Col. p. 292; Petavius, Dogmata Theol. tom. iii. p- 101; Twesten, Dog- 
matik, vol. ii. p. 305. 
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Bloomfield, take évoua here as a name or title of honour, 
referring to Phil. ii. 9; John xii. 28; Acts iv. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 
19; and to the verb in Rom. xv. 20. To this we see no great 
objection, especially in such a context. But as the following 
participle has its usual meaning, dvoua may be taken in its 
common signification—an exegesis certainly preferable to that 
of Morus, Harless, and Riickert, who qualify it by its position, 
and make it denote every name of such a kind as those just 
rehearsed. To show the height of Christ’s exaltation, the 
apostle affirms that He sits above all 


‘Thrones, dominations, princedoms, kingdoms, powers ;” 


but to enlarge the sweep of his statement he now adds—and 
also above every name of being or of rank that the universe 
contains. Bodius, Meyer, and de Wette say—rradv dvoya is 
simply for wav; Beza renders—gquicquid existit. Cicumenius 
makes it equivalent to may pntov xal dvoyacrov—which is 
preferable. 

od povov ev TH aidve TovTw, GArAA Kal ev TH pwédAdoVTI— 
“not only in this world, but also in that which is to come.” 
This clause does not belong to the preceding éxda@icev, as 
Calvin, Beza, Bodius, Koppe, Holzhausen, Kiittner, and 
Burton suppose; for they regard it as expressing the perma- 
nency of Christ’s dominion. The intervening sentences show 
that this exegesis is unfounded, and that the words must be 
construed with évoyafouevov-—< every name named, not only 
in this world, but also in that which is to come.” What, then, 
is meant by aidy obtos and ai@y pédXdkwv? The phrase cannot 
have its Jewish acceptation—the period before Messiah and 
the period of Messiah, as Cocceius and others hold. The. 
plain meaning is—the present life and the life to come,’ with 
the attached idea of the region where each life is respectively 
spent—earth and heaven, but without any marked ethical 
reference. “The future,” as Olshausen remarks, “is in the 
phrase opposed to the present.” Over all the beings we can 
name now, or shall ever be able to name, Jesus is exalted— 
over all that God has brought, or will bring, into existence. 
Whether, as Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Bengel suppose 
from this verse, we shall have our knowledge of the celestial 

1 Vide Koppe, Excursus I. ; Witsius, Miscellanea Sacra, vol. i. 618. 
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powers extended, is a question which it does not directly 
solve. Lest, however, there should be any imagined excep- 
tion to Christ’s supremacy, or any possible limitation of it— 
any power or principality anywhere left uncompared or out 
of view, the apostle says, Jesus is exalted not only above 
such of them as men now and on earth are in the habit of 
familiarly naming, but also above every name of existence or 
rank in every sphere and section of the universe. Vihil est, says 
Calvin, tam sublime aut excellens quocungue nomine censeatur, 
quod non subjectum sit Christi majestatt. There seems to be no 
immediate polemical reference in this extraordinary paragraph. 
Not only is there exaltation, but there is also authority— 

(Ver. 22.) Kat mavta trétakev td tods modas avtov— 
‘ And put all things under His feet.” The allusion is clearly 
to the language of the 8th Psalm. In the 110th Psalm the 
enemies of Messiah are specially referred to, and their sub- 
jugation is pictured out by their being declared to be His foot- 
stool. The allusion is not, however, in this clause, to enemies 
defeated and humbled, as Grotius, Rosenmiiller, Holzhausen, 
and Olshausen, to some extent, suppose. The apostle is de- 
scribing the authority of the Saviour by this peculiar figure. 
It is no repetition of the idea in the preceding verse. That 
exhibits His honour, but this proclaims His imperial preroga- 
tive. Heb. i, 8. The vavta not only contains what has 
been specified, but leaves nothing excluded. The brow once 
crowned with thorns now wears the diadem of universal sove- 
reignty ; and that hand, once nailed to the cross, now holds in 
it the sceptre of unlimited dominion. He who lay in the 
tomb has ascended the throne of unbounded empire. Jesus, 
the brother-man, is Lord of all: He has had all things put 
under His feet—the true apotheosis of humanity. This 
quotation from the Psalms Theodoret names tiv mpopntixny 
Haptupiay, for this old Hebrew ode plainly refers to man’s 
original dignity and supremacy —to the race viewed in 
unfallen Adam (Gen. i. 26-28); but it also, as interpreted in 
Heb. ii. 6, 7, as plainly refers to the Second Adam, or to 
humanity restored and elevated in Him—in Christ as its 
Representative and Crown. 

kai aitov &dwxe xeparny imép mdvta TH éxxXnola— and 
gave Him to be Head over all things to the church.” There 
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is no reason for changing the ordinary meaning of éw«e, and 
rendering it “appointed ”—¢@nxe—as is suggested by Calvin, 
Beza, Harless, Meier, and Olshausen. In chap. iv. 11 we 
have the same verb. His occupancy of this exalted position 
is a Divine benefaction to the church ; His appointment is the 
result of love, which gives with wise and willing generosity. 
Nay more, and with emphasis—xai adrov éSwxe—*“ and Him 
He gave.” The natural meaning of éSwxe is thus sustained 
by the prefixing of the pronoun, and it governs the dative, 
exxdnola, after it. This repetition of the pronoun intensifies 
the idea, and its position in this clause is emphatic—‘“and 
Him, so exalted and invested, so rich in glory and power— 
even Him and none other, has He given as Head.” 

The most difficult phrase is xepadnv trép mavta. The 
Vulgate merely evades the difficulty by its translation—supra 
omnem ecclesiam. The Syriac rendering is preferable -— 
“ Him who is over all hath He given to be Head,” transposing 
the order of the words, a rendering followed by Chrysostom— 
Tov évta UmTép mavta Xpiotov; and the same idea is adopted 
by Erasmus, Camerarius, Estius, and a-Lapide. The position 
of the words shows that tép wavta qualifies. ceparyjv. But 
in what sense? Not— 

1. In the vague sense of “special.” *E7mlt mao.—in “ pre- 
ference to all,” as it is explained by Bodius and Baumgarten. 
Bodius thus paraphrases—Super omnia, nempe cetera superius 
enumerata, hoc est, pre aliis omnibus creaturis. Nor— 

2. In the general sense of “Supreme Head,” as is ad- 
vocated by Beza, Riickert, Meier, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Olshausen, Conybeare, Bisping, and de Wette. This exegesis 
gives u7ép the sense of “above,” as the highest head is the 
Head above all other heads, Koppe resolves it by tmrepéyouca 
mavrwy—“ overtopping all;” but no comparison of this nature 
seems to be in the apostle’s mind. Olshausen says, the 
apostles and prophets were also in a certain sense heads of 
the church, while Christ was—xepady trép mavra. But the 
aavra has no such implied contrast in itself, and it naturally 
turns our attention to the previous verses, where the princi- 
palities and powers are not only pronounced to be inferior to 
Christ, but are affirmed to be under His special jurisdiction. 

3. The words may mean—‘“He gave Him as Head over 
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all things to the church,” or “He gave Him who is Head over 
all things to be Head to the church.” The former of these 
renderings is expressed by Harless, Alford, and Ellicott in 
his second edition, the latter by Stier and Meyer. The dif- 
ference is not very material Meyer supposes that by a ~ 
figure of speech called Brachyology, a second xepary is 
understood. Matthiae, § 634; Kiihner, § 852; Jelf, § 893. 
But there is no need of this shift—and the first exegesis 
is preferable (Madvig, § 24, a); the noun being a species of 
what Donaldson calls “tertiary predicates”"—{ 489. New 
Cratylus, § 802. Christ is already declared by the apostle to 
be above all in position and power, t7ép mavta; but besides, 
He is by the Father’s gift «epady to the church. The rravra 
ae not connected with Him as their cefady, their relation to 
Him being merely denoted by érép; but the church claims 
Him as its Head, yea, claims as its Head Him who is over 
all. Were the tzép to be taken in the active sense of super- 
intendence, the genitive would be employed, as Harless 
intimates; but it denotes here, above or beyond all in honour 
and prerogative, for tép in the New Testament with the 
accusative, has always this tropical meaning. Matt. x. 24; 
Luke xvi. 8; Acts xxvi. 13; Phil. ii. 9; Philem. 16. The 
signification, therefore, is—This glorious Being, above all 
angelic essences, and having the universe at His feet, is, by 
Divine generosity, Head to the church, for the ravra refers 
not to members of the church, as Jerome and Wahl argue and 
as Harless favours, but to things beyond the church, being 
equivalent to wavra in the preceding clauses; nor is the word 
to be restricted to good angels, as Theophylact and Cicumenius 
seem to suppose. 

The noun éxxAnola is the name of the holy and believing 
community under the New Testament. Its meaning is obvious 
—the one company—np, who have been called or summoned 
together to salvation. The church here spoken of is specially 
the church on earth, which stands in need of protection, though 
the church in heaven be equally related to Jesus, and equally 
enjoy the blessings of His Headship. Jerome, Nosselt, Koppe, 
and Rosenmiiller extend it to all good beings—an extension 
not warranted by the name or the context. The dative is not, 
as de Wette takes it, a dativus commodi, nor is it connected 
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with the xefadnv immediately preceding as its complement, 
but it belongs naturally to the verb éSwxev. The relation of 
Christ to the church is not that of austere government, or lofty 
and distant patronage. He is not to it merely drép rdvtra— 
a glorious being to contemplate and worship, but He is its 
Head, in a near, tender, necessary, and indissoluble relation. 
And that Head is at the same time “Head over all.” His 
intelligence, His love, and His power, therefore, secure to the 
church that the wdyrta will “ work together for good.” Under 
His “over all” Headship, everything that happens benefits 
His people — discoveries in science, inventions in art, and 
revolutions in government—all that is prosperous and all that 
is adverse. The history of the church is a proof extending 
through eighteen centuries; a proof so often tested, and by 
such opposite processes, as to gather irresistible strength with 
its age; a proof varied, ramified, prolonged, and unique, that 
the exalted Jesus is Head over all things to the church. 
And the idea contained in this appellation is carried out to its 
correlative complement in the following verse, and in these 
remarkable words— 

(Ver. 23.)”Htis éotiv to c&pa ad’tod—“ which indeed is 
His body.” ”“Htis—welche ja, as it is rendered by de Wette. 
Kiihner, § 781,4,5. Of this meaning of dots there are many 
examples in the New Testament, though it has also other 
significations. “Head over all things to the church, which in 
truth is His body.” The mode of expression is not uncommon. 
Chap. ii. 16, iv. 4, 12, 16, v. 23, 30; 1 Cor. xii, 15; Col. i. 
18, 24, ii, 19, iii. 15, etc. Head and body are correlative, 
and are organically connected. The body is no dull lump of 
clay, no loose coherence of hostile particles; but bone, nerve, 
and vessel give it distinctive form, proportion, and adaptation. 
The church is not a fortuitous collection of believers, but a 
society, shaped, prepared, and life-endowed, to correspond to 
its Head. The Head is one, and though the corporeal members 
are many, yet all is marked out and “curiously wrought” 
with symmetry and grace to serve the one design; there 
being organization, and not merely juxtaposition. There is 
first a connection of life: if the head be dissevered, the body 
dies. The life of the church springs from its union to Christ 
by the Spirit, and if any member or community be separated 
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from Christ, it dies. There is also a connection of mind: the 
purposes of the head are wrought out by the corporeal organs 
—the tongue that speaks, or the foot that moves. The church 
should have no purpose but Christ’s glory, and no work but the. 
performance of His commands. There is at the same time a 
connection of power: the organs have no faculty of self-motion, 
but move as they are directed by the governing principle 
within. The corpse lies stiff and motionless. Energy to do 
good, to move forward in spiri*~al contest and victory, and to 
exhibit aggressive influence Fast evil, is all derived from 
union with Christ. There is, i’ 1e, a connection of sympathy. 
The pain or disorder of the smallest nerve or fibre vibrates 
tu the Head, and there it is felt. Jesus has not only cogniz- 
ance of us, but He has a fellow-feeling with us :. all our 
infirmities and trials. And the members of the body are at 
the same time reciprocally connected, and placed in living 
affinity, so that mutual sympathy, unity of action, co-opera- 
tion, and support are anticipated and provided for. No 
organ is superfluous, and none can defy or challenge its fellow. 
Similar fulness and adjustment reign in the church. See under 
iv. 15, 16. Not only is the church His body, but also— 

TO TANpwpa ToD Ta TavTa ev maar TAnpovpevov—“ the 
fulness of Him that filleth all in all.” 

1, The term 7A7pwya is in apposition to cpa, and is not 
governed by éSw«e, as is the strange view of Homberg, Cas- 
talio, and Erasmus, who says—rd wAnpwpma videtur accusandt 
caswu legendum, ut referatur ad Christum. Meier holds a 
similar view, making the words Ars éotl To cpa avTod a 
parenthesis, and supposing that wAnpwya stands in apposition 
to avtov. This arrangement not only does violence to the 
natural and obvious syntax, but, as Olshausen well observes, 
God cannot make Christ to be the wAspwpa, for Christ pos- 
sesses the fulness of the Godhead, not through an act of the 
Father's will, but by the necessity of His nature. Bengel 
regards wArpwya as neither referring to the church, nor as 
governed by édwxe. It stands, in his opinion, as a species of 
accusative absolute, like waptvpiov in 1 Tim. ii. 6, and forms 
an epiphonema—a quod erat demonstrandum. The violence 
resorted to in such an exegesis is not less objectionable than 
that seen in the opposite opinion of Storr, who imagines that 
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it signifies that “which is in God abundantly,” and that it is 
employed as a species of nominative in apposition to 6 @eds 
Trovotos, ii. 4, 

2. Many understand the noun in the general sense of mul- 
titude—copia, cetus numerosus, making wAnpwpa equivalent to 
mA78os. Such is the view which Storr calls probable, and it is 
that of Wetstein, Koppe, Kiittner, Wahl, and even Fritzsche.! 
Hesychius and Phavorinus define wAnpwua by mdjGos, and 
Schoettgen renders, Multitudo cui Christus preest. This notion 
is plainly unwarranted by the philology of the term. IT\46os 
has always a reference to abundance, but such an idea is only 
secondary in 7A7pwya—fulness being merely a relative term, 
in application either to a basket (Mark viii. 20), or to the 
globe (Ps. xxiv. 1), and its quantity is determined by the 
subject. What meaning in such a case would be borne by 
the homogeneous 7Anpovpévov? Besides, the idea of unity in 
o@pa would ill correspond with that of multiplicity given to 
TAnpwpya. Cameron and Bos render 7rAjpwpa “the full body,” 
plenitudo ila que est in corpore—a meaning which the simple 
word cannot bear, and which is borrowed from iv. 16, where 
other terms are joined with the substantives. 

3. Some refer the use of the term to the familiar employ- 
ment of the 72°3¥*—the divine glory, or visible manifestation 
of God, which some, such as Harless, identify with 7Anpwpa. 
But the church cannot stand in such a relation to God—the 
Shechinah is the highest personal manifestation of His own 
infinite fulness, the glory of which is reflected by the church, 
as shone the face of Moses when even a few straggling rays 
of the divine radiance fell upon it. 

4, Allied to this last view is the more general one of those 
who regard the 7Anpwpya in the light of a temple in which 
the glory of God resides, and who refer it in this sense to the 
church. Michaelis and Bretschneider espouse this notion, the 
latter of whom paraphrases wAnjpwya—quasi templum, in quo 
habitat, quod occupat et regit, ut anima corpus. The idea of 
Harless, found originally in Hackspann, is very similar. “As,” 
says he, “the apostle employs the same term to denote the 
church, which he uses to represent the richness of that glory 


1 Comment. in Rom. vol. ii. 459. 
?Buxtorf, Lex. Talmud. 2394; Wagenseil, Sota, p. 83. 
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which dwells in God and Christ, and emanates from them, 
so the church may be called ‘the fulness of Christ,’ not 
because it is the glory which dwells in Him, but because it is 
the glory which He makes to dwell in her as in everything 
else. It is the glory not of One, who without it suffers want, ° 
but of One who fills all—das -Al/—in all places—‘ The whole 
earth is full of His glory.’ In fact, ‘the church’ is the glory 
of Christ, because He is united to it alone as the head with 
its body.” This is also the view of von Gerlach: “the church 
is His fulness—seine Herrlichkeit, that is, His glory. All 
His Divine perfections are manifest in it. It is His visible 
appearance upon the earth.” This exegesis, however, gives 
the word a peculiar conventional meaning, not warranted by 
its derivation, but drawn from expressions in Colossians which 
have no affinity with the place under review ; and such a sense, 
moreover, is so recondite and technical, that we can scarce 
suppose the apostle to give it to the word without previous 
warning or peculiar hint and allusion. No traces of hostility 
to Gnosticism and its technical cévwwa and wAnpwpa are 
found in the context, and there is no ground for such a con- 
jecture on the part of Trollope, Burton, and Conybeare. The 
fulness of the Godhead dwells in Christ—cwpatixds, says the 
apostle in a letter which formally opposes a false philosophy. 
Col. ii. 9. Here he says, on the other hand, the church is 
Christ’s body, His fulness. Passing by those forms of inter- 
pretation which are not supported either by analogy or by the 
nature of the context, we proceed to such as have higher 
ground of probability. 

The grammatical theory in the case of verbal nouns is, 
that those ending in wos embody the intransitive notion of 
the verb, while those in ovs have an active, and those in pa 
have a passive sense, or express the result of the transitive 
idea contained in the verb. Kiihner, § 370. The theory, 
however, is often modified by usage. According to it—and 
in this case it is verified by many examples—aAnpoya will 
be equivalent to to ewAnpwyévov—the thing filled, just as 
Tpaypa is To Tempayyévov—the thing done; or the word may 
be taken in an abstract sense, as «Adocwa—not the thing 
broken, but the fragment itself, Thus the meaning may pass 
to that by which the effect is produced, and this is virtually 
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the so-called active sense of such nouns; not, as Alford 
observes, “an active sense properly at all, but a logical 
transference from the effect to that which exemplifies the 
effect.” In fact, those aspects of active and passive meanings 
depend on the view assumed—whether one thinks first of the 
container, and then of the contained, or the reverse. Thus, 
Ps. xxiv. 1; 1 Cor. x. 26, 9 yh Kal 1d TAnpwua adris— 
“the earth and its fulness.” So the noun is used of the in- 
habitants of a city, as its complement of population; of the 
manning of a ship; the armed crew in the Trojan horse; and 
the animals in Noah’s ark.’ In such examples the idea is 
scarcely that of complement, but rather the city, ark, and 
ship are represented as in a state of fulness. What they 
contain is not regarded as filling them up—Anpwous, but 
they are looked upon simply as being already filled up. 

The great question has been, whether wAnpwya has an 
active or a passive sense. Critics are divided. Harless? affirms, 
with Bahr, that the word is used only in an active sense, 
while Baumgarten-Crusius* as stoutly maintains on the other 
side, that the noun occurs with only a passive signification. 
The truth seems to lie between the two extremes. The word 
sometimes occurs in the so-called active sense, denoting that 
which fills up (Matt. ix. 16), where rAxjpwya is equivalent to 
é7riBAnuwa—the piece of new cloth designed to fill up the rent. 
Mark ii. 21. But it is often used in a passive sense to denote 
fulness—the state of fulness: Mark viii. 20, Tocav omupidwv 
mAnpopata—the fulnesses of how many baskets ”—“ how 
many filled baskets of fragments?” So Rom. xiii. 10, rd7- 
popa voyov— fulfilment or full obedience of the law.” The 
idea of amplitude is sometimes involved, as Rom. xv. 29, 
év TAnp@pate evroyias— in the fulness of the blessing ;” and 
in Rom. xi. 25, wAnpopya trav €Ovav—the fulness of the 
Gentiles,” where it is opposed to a7rd wépous, and in the 12th 
verse is contrasted with #Trnua. As applied to time (Gal. 

1 Robinson, Passow, Liddell and Scott, sub voce, 

2 ‘Ich betrachte es nun mit Bahr als ein unzweifelhaftes Resultat der gefiihrten 
Untersuchung, dass es im N. T. nur im activen Sinne gebraucht werde,” etc., 
p. 122. — 

3 “* Gewigs aber hat rAvewue auch in N. T., wie in dem gesammten Sprach- 


gebrauche durchaus passive Bedeutung, nur den Schein activer Bedeutung 
nimmt es,” etc., p. 50. 
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iv. 4; Eph. i. 10), it signifies that the time prior to the 
appointed epoch is regarded as filled up, and therefore full. 
See under i. 10. 

1. An active signification, however, is preferred by Chrysos- 
tom, CEcumenius, Ambrosiaster, Theophylact, Anselm, Thomas 
Aquinas, Calvin,’ Beza,? Rollock, Zanchius, Hammond, Cro- 
cius, Zegerus, Calovius, Estius, Bodius, Passavant, Richter, 
von Gerlach, Bisping, and Hofmann. The words of Chrysos- 
tom are—“The head is in a manner filled up by the body, 
because the body is composed of all its parts, and needs every 
one of them. It is by all indeed that His body is filled up. 
Then the head is filled up, then is the body made perfect, 
where we all together are knit to one another and united.” * 
The notion involved in this exegesis, which is also beautifully 
illustrated by Du Bosc in his French sermons on this epistle, 
is the following: The church is His body; without that body 
the head feels itself incomplete—the body is its complement. 
The idea is a striking, but a fallacious one. It is not in 
accordance with the prevailing usage of 7Anpwyua in the New 
Testament, and it stretches the figure to an undue extent. 
Besides, where wAnpwya has such an active sense, it is 
followed by the genitive of what it fills up, as mAnpopyata 
KrAacpwdtwv. How, then, would it read here—the filling up 
of Him who fills all in all? But if He fill all in all already, 
what addition can be made to this infinitude? Or, if the 
participle be passive—the filling up of Him who is filled as 
to all in all; then, if He be already filled, no other supple- 
ment is required. We are not warranted to use language as 
to the person of Christ, as if either absolute or relative im- 
perfection marked it. According to this hypothesis also, that 


1 «Hic vero,” says Calvin, ‘‘summus honor est Ecclesia, quod se Filius Dei 
quodammodo imperfectum reputat, nisi nobis sit conjunctus.” 

2 Beza says: ‘‘Complementum sive supplementum. Is enim est Christi amor 
ut quum omnia omnibus ad plenum prestet, tamen sese veluti mancum et 
membris mutilum caput existimet, nisi ecclesiam habeat sibi instar corporis 
adjunctam.” 

3 TlAnewpene Qui, rourtoriy, olov xEQaryn rAneovras waee To coparos’ duc yee wavrwy 
Mipay 7d ume orvtornxs xai iver ixaocou vents. “Ogu was airdy xan wavTwy 
qentovra tivays, “Av yap un atv roAAo) xa) b wie tle, 6 Bt wos, 6 DE EARS 7 eloos, 
ob wAngovras Dror rd capa, Aid wavrwyouyv FAngovras Td copaairod. Tort wAngouras 
A MEPAAR, TOTS TIALIOY COMM YiriTas dray duod TarTss OEY ournuptvor Kal ovYyxExod- 
Angévos 
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mystical body will be gradually growing, and will not be 
complete until the second coming. Moreover, in other parts 
of the New Testament, the word, when used in a religious 
sense, expresses not any fulness which passes from us to 
Christ, but, as we shall see in the next paragraph, that fulness 
which passes from Christ to us. We need scarcely allude to 
the view of Riickert, that +rAnpepa is the means by which the 
mAnpody is to be realized, or by which Christ fulfils all things 
—the means of His fulfilling the great destiny which has 
devolved upon Him of restoring the world to God. But ra 
mwavra cannot be restricted to the Divine plan of that redemp- 
tion, which the church is Christ’s means of working out, 
neither can mApeaua signify means of fulfilment, nor does 
the verse contain any hint of universal restoration. Bitterly 
does Stier say, “We venture to wish in truth and in love, 
that such an interpreter might learn to read the writing ere he 
interpret it.” 

2. The word, we apprehend, is rightly taken in a passive 
sense—that which is filled up. This is the view of Theo- 
doret,’ Cocceius, Grotius, Réell, Wolf, Flatt, Cramer, Olshausen, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Matthies, de Wette, Meyer, Holzhausen, 
Stier, Alford, and Ellicott. This exegesis is certainly more 
in unison with the formation, and general use of the term 
in the New Testament, and with the present context. So 
adypwua is employed, Lucian, Rerum Hist. ii. 37, Amd bvo 
TAnpapLatwv é“ayovro—they fought from two filled vessels ; 
and so, 38—révte yap elyov TAnpwwata—the ship being named 
mAnpwpua from its full equipment. So the church is named 
m™pwua, or fulness, because it holds or contains the fulness 
of Christ. It is the filled-up receptacle of spiritual blessing, 
from Him, and thus it is His wAjpwpma, for He ascended—iva 
mrnpoon Ta wavta. Again, Col. ii, 10—xai éote &v avt@ 
meTdnpwuevor—“in Him dwells all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, and in Him ye are filled,,—-ye have become His 
mjpapa or fulness. John i. 16—*Of His fulness have all 
we received, and so we become His fulness.” Believers are 


1 Theodoret thus explains it—ixxanciav, . .wgoonyigsues rol uly Xguorov wae, 
rod di Tlargis rAnewma’ iwrnewos yee abrny wavrodaray xeoiomarav, xa oixsi tv 
airh, xal iumseimarts Kare TerPnTIXHy gwyry, This interpretation is wrong in one 
particular, but it rightly explains ravevua, 
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filled with all the fulness of God—that fulness which dwells 
in Him, iu. 19. 

The tod which follows wAnpwpya I refer to Jesus; not to 
(od, as do Theodoret, Koppe, Winer, Wetstein, Meier, Alford, 
Turner, and Stier. It is Jesus, the Head, who is spoken of ; 
the church is His body, and the next clause stands in apposi- 
tion—“ which is also His fulness ”— 

Ta TdvtTa év Taow TAnpovpévov, Tais not found in the 
Textus Receptus, but on the testimony of A, B, D, E, F, G, J, 
K—the majority of minuscules, etc., and the Greek fathers, it 
is rightly received into the text." Many take wAnpoupévou as 
a passive, such as Chrysostom, Jerome, Anselm, Wetstein, 
Winer, and Holzhausen. So the Vulgate reads adimpletur. 
Estius has a similar explanation, and also Bisping, who finds 
it a proof-text for the dogma of the merit of the saints. The 
exegesis of these critics almost necessitated such a view of 
the participle. The idea of Beza, adopted by Dickson, is 
better, viz., that the phrase is added to show that Jesus does 
not stand in need of this supplement—ut gui efficiat omnia in 
omnibus reverd. If the participle be taken as a passive form, 
the words ta mavta év md&ou present a solecistic difficulty, and 
we are therefore inclined, with the majority of interpreters, to 
regard the participle as of the middle voice. Winer, § 38, 63 
Similar usage occurs in Xenophon,* Plato,’ and Pollux. The 
force of the middle voice is—“ who fills for himself,” all in 
all. The Gothic version has wsfwlljandins—* filling ;” and 
the Syriac also has the active. Holzhausen capriciously 
makes the phrase equivalent to das Hwige-—the Eternal, that 
is, Christ carries in Himself the fulness of eternal blessings. 
Both nouns—zravta and waov.—seem to be neuter, and are 
therefore to be taken in their broadest significance—* who 
fills the universe with all blessings.” In Col. i. 16, 7a 
mavta is used as the appellation of the universe which the 
Son of God has created. 1 Cor. viii. 6; Eph. iii 9. It 
narrows the sense of the idiom to give waot a masculine 


1 Reiche, Comment. Criticus in N. T7., vol. ii. p. 144 ; Gottinge, 1859. 

7 “Sicut adimpletur imperator, si quotidie ejus augeatur exercitus, et fiant novie 
provincie, et populorum multitudo succrescat, ita et Christus in eo quod sibi 
credunt omnia—ipse adimpletur in omnibus.” 

3 Moulton, p. 323. ‘ Hellen. 6, 2,14. *®Gorg. 493. 6 Onomast. 164-175. 
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signification, and confine it, with Grotius, Matthies, and Stier, 
to members of the church—His body; or, with Michaelis, to 
give it the sense of—“in all places;” or, with Harless and 
de Wette, to translate it-—“in different ways and forms ;” or, 
with Cramer, to interpret it as meaning, that religious bless- 
ings are no longer nationally restricted, but may be enjoyed 
by all! The preposition is instrumental, v. 18. Winer, 
48, a, 3, d. The true meaning is-—“in all things,” as 
Fritzsche rightly maintains. Comment. in Rom. xi. 12. The 
idiom occurs, 1 Cor. xv. 28; 2 Cor. xi. 6; 1 Tim. iii. 11; 
Tit. ii. 9. Macknight, preceded by Whitby, takes wavta as a 
masculine—* who fills all his members with all blessings.” 
But why should the adjective dwindle in meaning? Why 
should ta wdvta be less comprehensive here than the repeated 
indefinite wdvra of the precedirg verse? On the one hand 
the verse speaks nothing for the ubiquity of Christ’s body, 
nor does it bear such a reference to Gnostic philosophy and 
nomenclature as betokens a post-apostolical origin, as Baur 
conjectures. Ebrard, Christ. Dogmatik, ii. p. 139; Martensen, 
ibid. § 176, etc. But see also Thomasius, Christi Person und 
Werk, vol. ii. § 45; Schmid, Die Dogmatik der Evang. Luth. 
Kirche, §§ 31, 32, 33. 

The church, then, is the wA7pwua—the glorious receptacle 
of such spiritual blessings. And as these are bestowed in 
no scanty or shrivelled dimensions—for the church is filled, 
so loaded and enriched, that it becomes fulness itself—and 
as that fulness is so vitally connected with its origin, it is 
lovingly and truly named “the fulness of Christ.” The store- 
house, “filled with the finest of the wheat,” is the farmer's 
fulness. The blessings which constitute this fulness, and 
warrant such a name to the church—for they fill it to over- 
flowing, “ good measure, pressed down, shaken together, and 
running over ”—are those detailed in the previous verses of 
the chapter. “All spiritual blessings,” the Divine purpose 
realizing itself in perfect holiness ; filial character and preroga- 
tive; redemption rooting itself in the pardon of sin; grace 
exhibited richly and without reserve; the sealing and earnest 
of the Spirit till the inheritance be fully enjoyed—the results 
of the apostle’s prayer—Divine illumination; the knowledge 
and hope of future blessedness, and of the depth and vastness 
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of that Divine power by which the new life is given and sus- 
tained, union to Jesus as the Body with the Head, the source 
of vitality and protection—all these benefactions, conferred 
upon the church and enjoyed by it, constitute it a filled 
church, and being so filled by Christ, it is aptly and emphati- 
cally called—His FUuLNEss. 

And the exalted goodness of the Mediator is not confined 
to filling the church. His benign influence extends through 
the universe—ra mdyta, as gathered together in Him. As 
all ranks of unfallen beings are beneath Him, they receive 
their means of happiness from Him; and as all things are 
beneath His feet, they share in the results of His Mediatorial 
reign. The Head of the church is at the same time Lord 
of the universe. While He fills the church fully with those 
blessings which have been won for it and are adapted to it, 
He also fills the universe with all such gifts as are appropriate 
to its welfare—gifts which it is now His exalted prerogative 
to bestow. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE apostle resumes the thought which he had broken off in 
ver. 20. He wished the Ephesian saints to know what was 
the exceeding greatness of God’s power toward those who 
believe—a species of power exemplified and pledged in the 
resurrection of Jesus. That power, he virtually intimates, 
you have experienced, for he who gave life to Jesus gave life 
to you, when you were dead in trespasses and sins. 

(Ver. 1.) Kai tyds dvtas vexpods tois waparTepact Kal 
Tais awaptiais— And you being dead in trespasses and sins.” 
We do not connect the words grammatically with ver. 20, 
and we hold it to be a loose interpretation which Calvin, 
Hyperius, Bloomfield, and Peile express, when they say that 
this verse is a special exemplification of the general act of 
Divine grace expressed in the last clause of the former chap- 
ter. The connection, as we have stated it, is more precise 
and definite, for it is the resumption of a previous train of 
thought. The verb which governs dyuas is not trérakev, nor 
émAnpwce mentally supplied, nor the mAnpovpévov of the 
preceding verse, as is supposed by Calovius, Cramer, Koppe, 
Rosenmiiller, and Chandler, for “ filling” and death are not 
homogeneous ideas. The governing verb is ouvetworroince 
in ver. 5, as Jerome and CEcumenius rightly affirm, though 
the former blames Paul for a loose construction there— 
conjunctionem vero causalem arbitramur, aut ab indoctis 
scriptoribus additam, et vitiwm inolevisse paulatim, aut ab ipso 
Paulo, qui erat imperitus sermone sed non scientia, superflue 
usurpatam. The thought is again interrupted between vers. 1 
and 4, as it had been between the previous ver. 20 and 
ver. 1 of this chapter. The apostle’s mind was eminently 
suggestive, influenced by powerful laws of mental association, 
and prone to interpolate subsidiary ideas—but he resumes by 


5é in ver. 4. Bengel, Lachmann, and Harless separate the 
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two chapters only by a comma, but the sense is complete at 
the termination of the first chapter, and the xa/—giving 
emphasis, however, to the following tpzas—continues the 
discourse, signifying not “even,” but simply “and.” 

The MSS. B, D, E, F, G, etce., the Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, 
and Latin versions, with Jerome, Theodoret, and Ambrosi- 
aster, place dudy at the end of the verse. Lachmann has 
received it into the text, so has Tischendorf in his seventh 
edition, with Hahn and Meyer. A has éavtov, showing 
emendation at work. It is long since attempts were made to 
show a distinction between wapamt@pata and dpapriau. 
Augustine, in his twentieth question on Leviticus, says— 
Povest etiam videri rllud esse delictum, quod imprudenter, ulud 
peccatum quod ab sciente committitur. Jerome says that the 
former is—gquast initia peccatorum, and the latter—cum quid 
opere consummatum pervenit ad finem. These definitions are 
visionary and unsupported. On the other hand, Olshausen 
regards mapamtoépata as denoting sinful actions, and dwaptias 
as indicating more the sinful movements of the soul in inclina- 
tions and words. Meier, again, supposes the words to be 
synonymous, but yet to be distinguished—wuie Handlung und 
Zustand—as action and condition. The opinion of Baum- 
garten-Crusius is akin. Bengel imagines that the first term 
had an emphatic reference to Jewish, and the last term to 
Gentile transgressions—an opinion in which Stier virtually 
concurs; while Matthies characterizes mapawtwpata as spi- 
ritual errors and obscurations, and duaprtias as moral sins and 
faults. Tittmann says that the first substantive refers to sin 
as if rashly committed, and is therefore a milder term than 
dpaptiat, which denotes a willing act. De Synonymis, ete., 
p. 40. Lastly, Harless gives it as his view, that tapadttTopa 
denotes the concrete lapse—the act, while the term duapriat, 
as the forcible plural of an abstract noun, signifies the mani- 
festations of sin, without distinguishing whether it be in 
word, deed, or any other form. Crocius, Calovius, Flatt, 
Meyer, and Riickert regard the two words as synonymous. 
(ITapartwpa has been explained under i. 7.) Perhaps while 
the first term refers to violations of God’s law as separate and 
repeated acts, the last, as de Wette supposes, may represent 
all kinds of sin, all forms and developments of a sinful nature. 
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Thus wapart@para, under the image of “ falling,” may carry 
an allusion to the desires of the flesh, open, gross, and palp- 
able, while aduapréas, under the image “missing the mark,” 
may designate more the desires of the mind, sizs of thought 
and idea, of purpose and inclination. Miiller, Lehre von der 
Stinde, vol. i. p. 118; Buttmann, Lexil. p. 79, ed. Fishlake ; 
Fritsche, in Rom. v. 12. The two words in close connection 
must denote sin of every species, form, and manifestation, of 
intent as well as act, of resolve as well as execution, of 
inner meditation as well as outer result. In Ps. xix. 13, 
14, there is apparently a contrast between the terms—the 
last being the stronger term—raparTo@pata tis cvvnoet, and 
then xa@apicOncopar awd dpaprias peyadys. The article 
before each of the nouns has, according to Olshausen 
and Stier, this foree—Sins, “which you are conscious of 
having committed.” We prefer this emphasis—Sins, which 
are well known to have characterized your unconverted 
state. 

In the corresponding passage in Col. ii. 13, év precedes the 
substantives, and denotes the state or condition of death. 
Compare also, for the use and omission of ev in a similar 
clause, Eph. ii. 15 with Col. ii. 14. Though that preposition 
be wanting here, the meaning, in our apprehension, is not 
very different, as indeed is indicated by the phraseology of 
ver. 2—“in which ye walked.” The “trespasses and sins” 
do not merely indicate the cause of death, as Zanchius, Meier, 
Ellicott, and Harless maintain, but they are descriptive also 
of the state of death. They represent not simply the in- 
strument, but at the same time the condition of death. 
The dative may signify sphere. Winer, 31, 6; Donaldson, 
§ 456. The very illustration used by Alford, “ sick in a fever,” 
represents a condition, while it points to a cause. Sin has 
killed men, and they remain in that dead state, which is a 
criminal one—éyxAnpa éye, as adds Chrysostom. Quite 
foreign to the meaning of the context is the opinion of Cajetan 
and Barrington, who would render the phrase neither dead by 
nor dead in trespasses and sins, but dead ¢o trespasses and 
sins. Appeals to clauses and modes of expression in the 
Epistle to the Romans are out of place here, the object of 
illustration being so different in the two epistles. Such a 
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sense, moreover, would not harmonize with the vivification 
described in ver. 5. 

The participle évtas points to their previous state—that 
state in which they were when God quickened them—and is 
repeated emphatically in ver. 5. The adjective vexpos is 
usually and rightly taken in a spiritual sense. 1. But Meyer 
contends for a physical sense, as if it were equivalent to certo 
moriturt, and Bretschneider vaguely renders it by morti 
obnoxit. This exegesis not only does violence to the terms, but 
it is plainly contradicted by the past tense of the verb— 
cuvetworroince. The life was in the meantime enjoyed, and 
the death was already past. (The reader may consult what is 
said under i. 19.) Meyer’s opinion is modified in his last 
edition, and he speaks now of eternal death—der ewige Tod. 
But this is not the apostle’s meaning, for he refers to a past, 
not a future death. 2. Some, such as Koppe and Rosenmiiller, 
give the words a mere figurative meaning; wretched, miser- 
able—miseri, infelices. Such an idea is indeed involved in 
the word, but the exegesis does not express the full meaning, 
does not exhaust the term. The term, it is true, was often 
employed both by the rabbinical’ and classical writers? in a 
sense similar to its use before us. But the biblical phrase is 
more expressive than the 0.2 of the Jewish doctors, or the 
satirical epithets of Pythagorean or Platonic preceptors.* 
Without putting any polemical pressure on the phrase, we 
may regard it as spiritual death, not liability to death, but 
actual death—véxpwous vpuvyixn, as Theophylact terms it. 
The epithet implies: 1. Previous life, for death is but the 
cessation of life. The Spirit of life fled from Adam’s dis- 
obedient heart, and it died in being severed from God. 2. It 
implies insensibility. The dead, which are as insusceptible as 


‘Talmud, Berachoth, 3; Levi Gerson, Comment. in Pentat. p. 192; Schoettgen, 
Hore Hebraice, 1 Tim. v. 6 ; Pococke, Porta Mosis, p. 185. 

? Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. lib. v.; Arrian, Diss. 43 ; Epictet. Anton. 
4, 41. 

3 Raphelius, Annotat. Philol. p. 469. Clement of Alexandria remarks, that 
in the barbaric philosophy, apostates were called dead vexpods xaAdodor cobs 
ixmsovras tay doymarwyr—Stroia. v. p. 574. Jamblichus (De Vita Pythag. 
xxxiv.) says, that for rejected apostates a cenotaph was built by their former 
fellow-pupils. Origen, Contra Celsum, lib. iii. See also Brucker, Dissertat. 
Exeget, in loc, in the Tempe Helvetica, ii. 58. 
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their kindred clay, can be neither wooed nor won back to 
existence. The beauties of holiness do not attract man in his 
spiritual insensibility, nor do the miseries of hell deter him. 
God’s love, Christ’s sufferings, earnest conjurations by all that 
is tender and by all that is terrible, do not affect him. Alas! 
there are myriads of examples. 3. It implies inability, The 
corpse cannot raise itself from the tomb and come back to the 
scenes and society of the living world. The peal of the last 
trump alone can start it from its dark and dreamless sleep. 
Inability characterizes fallen man. Nexpoi, says Photius, 
dcov pds évépyevav ayabod twos. And this is not natural 
but moral inability, such inability as not only is no palliation, 
but even forms the very aggravation of his crime. He 
cannot, simply because he will not, and therefore he is justly 
responsible. Such being man’s natural state, the apostle 
characterizes it by one awful and terrific appellation—“ being 
dead in trespasses and sins.” 

(Ver. 2.) ‘Ev als rroré repreratnoate— In which ye once 
walked.” This use of the verb originated in the similar 
employment of the Hebrew 424, especially in its hithpahel 
conjugation, in which it denotes “course of life”’” The ails 
agrees in gender with the nearest antecedent—dyapriais, but 

refers, at the same time, to both substantives. Kiihner, 
§ 786, 2; Matthiae, § 441, 2,c, The ev marks out the sphere 
or walk which they usually and continually trod, for in this 
sleep of death there is a strange somnambulism. Col. iii. 7. 
The figure in repi7rateiy has been supposed to disappear and 
leave only the general sense of vivere, as Fritzsche maintains 
on Rom. xiii. 13, yet the idea of something more than mere 
existence seems to be preserved. It is life, not in itself, but 
in its manifestations. Thus living and walking are placed in 
logical connection—rvevparte mepirrarteire is different plainly 
from fapev mvedvuatt. Gal. v. 16, 25. Though there was 
spiritual death, there was yet activity in a circuit of sin, for 
physical incapacity and intellectual energy were not impaired. 
Yea, “the dead,” unconscious of their spiritual mortality, 
often place up, as their motto of a lower life—“Dum vivimus 
vivamus.”? But this sad period of death-walking was past— 
moré. Their previous conduct is next described as being— 

1 «© Mori vero in peccatis, est peccatis vivere.”—Rollock, in loc. 
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Kata Tov ai@va Tod KOowou TovTov—“accoruing to the 
course of this world ”—xard, as usual, expressing conformity. 
Semler, Beausobre, Brucker, Michaelis, and Baur (Paulus, p. 
433) take the aiwy as a Gnostic term, and as all but identical 
with the Being described in the following clauses—the evil 
genius of the world. Such a sense is non-biblical and very 
unlikely, yea rather, impossible. Others, such as Estius, 
Koppe, and Flatt, regard aidy and xoopwos as synonymous, 
and understand the phrase as a species of pleonasm. The 
translation of the Syriac is  alliterative—mlasto\s 
laot YoX\s»—“the worldliness of this world,” or the 
“secularity of this seculum.” But the ai#y defines some 
quality, element, or character of the xooyes. It is a rash 
and useless disturbance of the phraseology which Riickert 
on the one hand suggests—xatd tov aidva tovtov Tob 
koouod ; or which is proposed by Bretschneider on the other 
—0o Kodcpos Tod aidvos TovTov, meaning—homines pravi, ut 
nunc sunt. Ai@y sometimes signifies in the New Testament 
—‘“this or the present time ”—-certain aspects underlying it. 
Gal. i. 4. Anselm and Beza would render it simply—* the 
men of the present generation ;” but in the connection before us 
it seems to denote mores, vivendi ratio—not simply, however, 
external manifestations of character, but, as Harless argues, 
the inner principle which regulates it— Weltleben in geistiger, 
ethischer Beziehung—* world-life in a spiritual, ethical rela- 
tion.” It is its “course,” viewed not so much as composed 
of a series of superficial manifestations, but in the moving 
principles which give it shape and distinction. It is, in short, 
nearly tantamount to what is called in popular modern phrase, 
“the .pirit of the age”—riv mapotcav fwnv, as Theodoret 
explains it. The word has not essentially, and in itself, a bad 
sense, though the context plainly and frequently gives it one. 
Kocpos, especially as here, and followed by odros, means the 
world as fallen away from God—unholy and opposed to God. 
John xi, 31, xviii. 36; 1 Cor. i. 20, iii. 19, v. 10; Gal. iv. 3. 
None of the terms has a bad meaning in or by itself; nor does 
the apostle here add any epithet to point out their wickedness. 
But this use of the simple words shows his opinion of the 
world, and he condemns it by his simple mention of it, while 
the demonstrative ores confines the special reference to the 
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time then current. The meaning therefore is, that the Ephe- 
sians, in the period of their irregeneracy, had lived, not 
generally like other men of unholy heart, but specifically like 
the contemporaneous world around them, and in the practice of 
such vices and follies as gave hue and character to their own 
era. They did not pursue indulgences fashionable at a former 
epoch, but now obsolete and forgotten. Theirs were not the 
idolatries and impurities of other centuries. No; they lived 
as the age on all sides of them lived—in its popular and 
universal errors and delusions; they walked in entire con- 
formity to the reigning sins of the times. 

The world and the church are now tacitly brought into 
contrast as antagonistic societies; and as the church has its 
own exalted and glorious Head, so the world is under the 
control of an active and powerful master, thus characterized — 

Kara rov apyovta tis €Eovelas tod aépos—* According to 
the prince of the power of the air” —xara being emphatically 
repeated. The prince of darkness is not only called dpyor, 
but 6 Qeds tod aidvos TovTov, 2 Cor. iv. 4; and his é£ovaia is 
mentioned Acts xxvi. 18. Again, he is styled 0 dpywv tov 
Kogpov tovrov. John xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11. His princi- 
pality is spoiled, Col. ii. 15, and Jesus came to destroy his 
works. 1 Johniii. 8. Believers are freed from his power. 
1 John v. 18; Col. i. 13. The language here is unusual, 
and therefore difficult of appreheusion, and the modes of 
explanation are numerous, as might be expected. 

Flatt is inclined to take é£ovcias in apposition with dpyovta 
—qui est princeps, or, as Clarius and Rosenmiiller render it— 
princeps potentissimus. There is no occasion to resort to this 
syntactic violence. "“Efovo/a does not seem to signify simply 
“might,” as Chrysostom, Jerome, Theodoret, and Theophylact 
hold; but it is rather a term describing the empire of spirits 
over whom Satan presides—spirits, so called, either as pos- 
sessed of power, as Riickert and Harless think, or rather, 
because they collectively form the principality of Satan, as 
Zanchius and Baumgarten-Crusius imagine—a meaning which 
nouns similarly formed, as SovAe/a, cvppayia, frequently have. 
Bernhardy, p. 47. Such passages as Luke xxii, 53 and Col. 
i. 13 show that the opinion which joins both views is justified 
by biblical usage. 
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’Anp does not denote that which the éfove/a commands or 
controls, as Erasmus, Beza, Flacius, and Piscator suppose, but 
it points out the seat or place of dominion; not, however, in 
the sense of Robinson, von Gerlach, Barnes, and Doddridge. 
Holzhausen propounds the novel interpretation, that the 
apostle understands by the “power of the air”—die head- 
nische Gotterwelt, “the heathen world of gods.” That dp of 
itself should signify darkness, is an opinion which cannot be 
sustained. Heinsius,’ Estius, Storr, Flatt, Matthies, Bisping, 
and Hodge identify the term with oxotos, in ver. 12 of the 
6th chapter, or in Col. i. 13. The passages adduced from the 
ancient writers, such as Homer, Hesiod, and Plutarch, in 
support of this rendering, can scarcely be appealed to for the 
usage of the term in the days of the apostle. The word in a 
feminine form signified fog or haze, and is derived from da, 
dinpt—I breathe or blow,” and is used in opposition to ai@np 
—‘“the clear upper air;” and it has been conjectured that 
the original meaning of the term may have suggested its use 
to the apostle in the clause before us. 

But more specially, 1. Some of the Greek fathers take the 
genitive as a noun of quality——“ prince of the aérial powers” 
—dodpartor dvvdpers. Thus Chrysostom—Todro radu not 
dt. TCv brroupdvioy eye TOTOY, Kal TrevpaTa TadwW aépia at 
dowpatot duvdues eicly avtod évepyodvtros—“ Again he says 
this, that Satan possesses the sub-celestial places, and again, 
that the bodiless powers are aérial spirits under his operation.” 
(Ecumenius quaintly reasons of this mysterious dpywv, “that 
his apy is under heaven, and not above it; and if under 
heaven, it must be either on earth or in the air. Being a 
spirit, it is in the air, for they have an aérial nature.” With 
more exactness, Cajetan describes this host as having subtie 
corpus nostris sensibus ignotum, corpus simplex ac incorruptibile. 
Ignatius, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, refers also to the 
depiwv mvevudtwv. The opinion of Harless is much the same 
as that of Olshausen—“ These evil powers are certainly not 
earthly, and as certainly they are not heavenly,” and they are 
therefore named by an epithet which defines neither the one 
nor the other quality. This is substantially the interpretation 

' Exercitat. sac. p. 459. 
* Damm, Lezicon, sub voce ; Buttmann, Lezilogus, ibid. 
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of Gicumenius, of Hahn, and of Hofmann, Schriftd. p. 455. 
The interpretation of Moses Stuart is virtually identical, and 
the notion of Stier is not altogether different, but it is some- 
what mystically expressed. The view of a-Lapide and 
Calixtus, that those “aérial” imps could and did raise storms 
and hurricanes, is as puerile on the one side, as that of Calvin 
and Beza is vaguely figurative on the other—that man is in 
as great and constant danger from those fiends, as if they 
actually inhabited the air. Thomas Aquinas and Erasmus 
take “air” by a metonymy as meaning earth and air together, 
or the earth surrounded by the air—an opinion connected 
with the reading of F, G—dépos tovrov—and of the Vulgate, 
aeris hujus. Others, not satisfied with these fanciful opinions, 
give the epithet “aérial” a figurative signification. So 
Rieger alleges, that the power of these evil spirits resembles 
that of the atmosphere —swift, mighty, and invisible. 
Cocceius also takes the term metaphorically, as if it described 
that darkness, blindness, and danger on “slippery places,” 
which Satan inflicts on wicked men. Bucer says indeed, that 
the apostle describes the air as the habitation of fallen and 
wicked spirits—ex peculiari revelatione. But, 2. There are 
others who argue, that the apostle borrowed the notion either 
from the Pythagorean or Gnostic demonology. Wetstein 
affirms — Paulus ita loquitur, ex principus philosophic 
Pythagoree, quibus illi ad quos scribit imbuti erant. The 
Pythagorean philosophy, it is true, had opinions not unlike 
that supposed to be expressed by the apostle. Plutarch says 
—iraibpov aépa kal tov wrovpdviov dvta Kai Gedy Kai 
Saypovwv peotov.? Diogenes Laertius records, that according 
to Pythagoras, the air was full of spirits—mdvta tov dépa 
auxyav eureor. Apuleius, Maximus Tyrius, Manilius, 
Chalcidius, and others, make similar avowals, as may be found 
at length in the quotations adduced by Wetstein, Elsner,’ and 
Dougtzus.* The same sentiments are also found in Philo, 
in his treatises De Gigantibus® and De Plantatione® Nay, 


1 Bibliotheca Sacra, 1848, p. 140; Maimonides, Moreh Nevochim, iii. c, 51; 
Buxtorf, Lezxic. Talmud, sub voce Sup, 

2 Quest. Rom. i. p. 274, also in his De Iside et Ostride, p. 361. 

3 Observat. p. 206. 4 Analecta, p. 127. 

+ Opera, cura/Pleiffer, ii. p. 359. 6 Do. iii. p. 93. 
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Augustine held that the demons were penally confined to the 
air—damnatum ad aérem tanquam ad carcerem. Comment. on 
Ps. cxliii And Boyd (Bodius), as if dreaming of a Scottish 
fairy-land, thinks that the devil got the principality of the air 
from its connection with us, who live partly on earth and 
partly in air, and that his relation to sinful man is seen in 
his union with that element which is so essential to human 
life. But is it at all likely that the inspired apostle gave 
currency to the tenets of a vain philosophy—to the dreams 
and delusions of fantastic speculation? Besides, there is no 
polemical tendency in this epistle, and there was no motive to 
such doctrinal accommodation. Gnosticism is always refuted, 
not flattered, by the apostle of the Gentiles. 3. Others, again, 
such as Meyer and Conybeare, suppose that the language of 
the rabbinical schools is here employed. Harless has 
carefully shown the falsity of such a hypothesis. A passage 
in Rabbi Bechai, in Penta. p. 90, has been often quoted, but 
the Rabbi says—* The demons which excite dreams dwell in 
the air, but those which tempt to evil inhabit the depths 
of the sea,” whereas these submarine fiends are the very class 
which the apostle terms the principality of the air.1 Some of 
the other quotations adduced from the same sources are based 
upon the idea that angels are furnished with wings, with 
which, of course, they flutter in the atmosphere, as they 
approach, or leave, or hasten through our world. Sciendum, 
says the Munus Novum, as quoted hy Drusius, a terré usque 
ad expansum omnia plena esse turmis et preefectis, omnesque 
stare et volitare in aére. These notions are so puerile, that the 
apostle could not for a moment have made them the basis of 
his language.” The other six places in which dyp occurs 
throw no light on this passage, as it is there used in its 
ordinary physical acceptation. 

In none of these various opinions can we fully acquiesce. 
That the physical atmosphere is in any sense the abode of 
demons, or is in any way allied to their esser‘ial nature, 
appears to us to be a strange statement. When fiends move 
from place to place, they need not make the atmosphere the 


1 Kisenmenger, Entdecktes Juden. p. 437. 
? Bartolocci, i. p. 320. Testament. xii. Patr. p. 729. 
3 But see Cudworth, Intellectual System, vol. ii. p. 664, ed. Lond. 1845. — 
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chief medium of transition, for many of the subtler fluids of 
nature are not restricted to such a conductor, but penetrate 
the harder forms of matter as an ordinary pathway. There 
is certainly no scriptural hint that demons are either coi.pelled 
to confinement in the air as a prison, or that they have chosen 
it as a congenial abode, either in harmony with their own 
nature, or as a spot adapted to ambush and attack upon men, 
into whose spirit they may creep with as much secrecy and 
subtlety as a poisonous miasma steals into their lungs during 
their necessary and unguarded respiration. We _ think, 
therefore, that the djp and xéowos must correspond in relation. 
Just as there is an atmosphere round the physical globe, so 
an ayp envelopes this xécuos. Now, the xdcwos is a spiritual 
world—the region of sinful desires—the sphere in which live 
and move all the ungodly. We often use similar phraseology 
when we say “the gay world,” “the musical world,” “the 
literary world,” or “the religious world;” and each of these 
expressive phrases is easily understood. So the xdapos of the 
New Testament is opposed to God, for it hates Christianity ; 
the believer does not belong to it, for it is crucified to him 
and he to it. That same world may be an ideal sphere, 
comprehending all that is sinful in thought and pursuit—a 
region on the actual physical globe, but without geographical 
boundary—all that out-field which lies beyond the living 
church of Christ. And, like the material globe, this world of 
death-walkers has its own atmosphere, corresponding to it. in 
character—an atmosphere in which it breathes and moves. 
All that animates it, gives it community of sentiment, con- 
tributes to sustain its life in death, and enables it to breathe 
and be, may be termed its atmosphere. Such an air or 
atmosphere belting a death-world, whose inhabitants are 
vexpol Tois TapatTépact Kai Tais dpaptiass, is really Satan’s 
seat. His chosen abode is the dark nebulous zone which 
canopies such a region of spiritual mortality, close upon its 
inhabitants, ever near and ever active, unseen and yet real, 
unfelt and yet mighty, giving to the «xdopos that “form and 
pressure”—that aiov—which the apostle here describes as 
its characteristic element. If this interpretation be reckoned 
too ingenious—and interpretations are generally false in 
proportion to their ingenuity—then we can only say, that 
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either the apostle used current language which did not convey 
error, as Satan is called Beelzebub without reference to 
the meaning of the term—“ Lord of flies;” or that he meant 
to convey the idea of what Ellicott calls “near propinquity,” 
for air is nigh the earth; or that he embodies in the clause 
some allusions which he may have more fully explained 
during his abode at Ephesus. 

In their trespasses and sins they walked —xata— according 
to” the prince of the power of the air. This preposition used 
in reference to a person, as here, signifies “according to the 
will,” or “conformably to the example.” This dark prince- 
dom is further identified as— 

Tov mvEevpaTos Tod Viv évepyouVToS év Tois Viois THs amreBelas 
-——“of the spirit which now worketh in the children of dis- 
obedience.” The connection with the preceding clause is 
somewhat difficult of explanation. Flatt supposes it, though it 
is in the genitive, to be in apposition to the accusative dpyovta. 
So, apparently, Ambrosiaster, who has the translation—spiri- 
tum. Bullinger cuts the knot by rendering—gqui est spiritus, 
and so Luther by his—ndmlich nach dem Geist. Others, as 
Piscator, Crocius, Riickert, and de Wette, suppose a deviation 
from the right construction in the use of the genitive for the 
accusative. Some, again, take mrvevuaros in a collective sense, 
as Vatablus, Grotius, Estius, and Holzhausen. Governed by 
dpyovta, the meaning would then be—“the prince of that 
spirit-world,” the members of which work in the children of 
disobedience. Winer,§ 67,3. Meier and Ellicott take wvev- 
patos as governed by apyorta, and they understand by rvedpa 
that spirit or disposition which reigns in worldly and ungodly 
men, of which Satan may be considered the master. Meyer, 
adopting the same construction, defines 7vedua as a principle 
emanating from Satan as its lord, and working in men. Har- 
less, Olshausen, Matthies, and Stier take the word in apposition 
with éfovovas, and governed by dpyovta, and suppose it to 
mean that influence which Satan exercises over the disobedient; 
or, as Harless names it—wirksame teuflische Versuchung— 
“actual devilish temptation ;” or, as Stier characterizes it— 
eine verfinsternde todtende Inspiration a darkening andkilling 
inspiration.” But how does this view harmonize with the 
phraseology ? Surely an influence, or principle, or inspiration 
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is not exactly in unison with dpyov. We cannot well say— 
prince of an influence or disposition. We would therefore 
take wvevparos in apposition with é¢foveias, but refer it to the 
essential nature of the é€ovc/a. It is a spiritual kingdom 
which the devil governs, an empire of spirits over which he 
presides. And the singular is used with emphasis. The 
entire objective €fovcia, no matter what are its numbers and 
varied ranks, acts as one spirit on the children of disobedience, 
is thought of as one spirit, in perfect unity of operation and 
purpose with its malignant dpywv. Nay, the prince and all 
his powers are so combined, so identified in essence and aim, 
that to a terrified and enslaved world they stand out as one 
mvedya. In Luke iv. 33 occurs the phrase—vedpua Sacpoviov 
axaOaprov. This “spirit” is in its subjective form called 70 
mvedua ToD KOcpov. 1 Cor.ii.12. And itisa busy spirit-world 
—tTod viv évepyodrTos. 

*AmeiSeva is not specially unbelief of the gospel, as Luther, 
Bengel, Scholz, and Harless suppose, but disobedience, as the 
Syriac renders it. It characterizes the world not as in direct 
antagonism to the gospel, but as it is by nature—hostile to 
the will and government of God, and daringly and wantonly 
violating that law which is written in their hearts. Deut. ix. 
23,24; Heb.iv.6. The phrase viol rijs ameOelas is a species 
of Hebraism, and is found v. 6; Col. iii. 6,etc. Compare Rom. 
ii. 16, and Fritzsche’s remarks on it. The idiom shows the 
close relation and dependence of the two substantives. As its 
“ children,” they have their inner being and its sustenance from 
“ disobedience ;” or, as Winer says, they are “those in whom 
disobedience has become a predominant and second nature,” 
§ 34, 3, 0, 2. The adverb viv denotes “at the present time” 
—the spirit which at the present moment is working in the 
disobedient. Meier, not Meyer as Olshausen quotes, gives 
the adverb this peculiar but faulty reference—* The spirit 
which yet reigns, though the gospel be powerfully counter- 
working it;” and Olshausen as basclessly supposes it to mark 
that the working of the devil is restricted, in contrast to the 
eternal working of the Holy Ghost. The viv appears to stand 
in contrast to the 7oré—“ Ye, the readers of this epistle, were 
once in such a condition, and those whom you left behind 
when you became the children of God, are in the same con- 
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dition still.” There is, accordingly, no reason to render the 
word nunc maxime, as if, as Stier argues, there was more than 
usual energy on the part of Satan. As little ground have 
Riickert and Holzhausen to suppose, that the clause denotes 
some extraordinary manifestation of evil influence. The verse 
is but a vivid description of the usual condition of the uncon- 
verted and disobedient world. The world and the church are 
thus marked in distinct and telling contrast. The church has 
its head—xepadry ; the world has its—dpywv, That Head is 
a man, allied by blood to the community over which He pre- 
sides; that other prince is an unembodied spirit—an alien as 
well as a usurper. The one so blesses the church that it 
becomes His “fulness,” the other sheds-darkness and distress 
.'l around Him. The one has His Spirit dwelling in the 
cuurch, leading it to holiness; the other, himself the darkest, 
most malignant, and unlovely being in the universe, exercises 
a subtile and debasing influence over the minds of his vassals, 
who are “children of disobedience.” Matt. xiii. 38; John 
viii. 44; Acts xxvi. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 4. The apostle honestly 
describes their former spiritual state, for he adds—including 
himself—ovvtattet cal éavrov—as Theodoret says— 

(Ver. 3.) “Ev ols cat sets waves avertpddnuty tote év— 
“ Among whom also we all had our conversation once in. . .” 
The ofs does not refer to rapartTapact, as is supposed by 
the paraphrase of the Syriac version, and as is imagined by 
Jerome, Estius, Cocceius, Koppe, Baumgarten, and Stier; but 
it agrees with viois, as is argued by de Wette, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, Meyer, Harless, Meier, Matthies, and Riickert. The 
first év refers to persons, “among whom” as a portion of 
them; and the second, in immediate connection. with the 
verb, to things. It appears altogether too refined to suppose, 
with Stier, that in ver. 2, and in connection with the auaprias 
of ver. 1, the apostle refers to the heathen world, and that in 
this verse, and in connection with wapamrtwpa, he character- 
izes the Jewish world. Least of all can the change from 
“you” to “we” vindicate such a meaning. We wait till the 
apostle, in a subsequent verse, makes the distinction himself. 
The ets wavres is—we all, Jew and Gentile alike. See also 
Rom. iv. 16, viii. 32; 1 Cor. xii, 13; 2 Cor iii. 18. There 
is not in this section such a characteristic definition of sins, as 
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should warrant us to refer the one verse to Jews, and the other 
to Gentiles. We cannot accede to such a view, though it is 
advocated by Harless and Olshausen, and almost all the modern 
commentators, with the exception of de Wette; advocated, too, 
in former times by no less names than Pelagius and Calvin, 
Zanchius and Grotius, Clarius and Bengel. As much ground is 
there for Hammond’s strange idea, that the Christians of Rome 
are here described. Nor is there in the verse any feature of 
criminality, such as should lead us to say that the apostle classes 
himself among these sinners, simply, as some would have it, by 
a common figure of speech. There is nothing here of which the 
apostle does not accuse himself in other places. 1 Tim. i. 13. 

aveotpaddnév mote. 2 Cor. i. 12; Gal. i. 13; 1 Tim. iii 
15. This has much the same meaning with the similar 
terms of the preceding verse, perhaps with the additional idea 
of greater attachment to the scene or haunt; speciosius quam 
ambulare, says Bengel. All we—all of us—Jew and Gentile, 
were once so distinguished. For we walked— 

év Tais émiOupiats THs capKos uav—in the lusts of our 
flesh.” This clause marks out the sphere of activity. ap& 
signifies man’s fallen and corrupted nature, in its antagonism 
to the Spirit of God, and it probably has received such a 
name because of its servitude to what is material and sensuous. 
Not that we at all espouse the notion that sin has no other 
origin than sensuousness, or that it is but the predominance 
of sensuous impulse over the intellect and will. This theory, 
befriended in some of its aspects by Kant and Schleiermacher, 
has been overthrown with able argument by Miiller; and the 
reply of de Wette, who had also adopted it, is a failure as a 
defence. But though cap€, in apostolic language, include the 
will, and have a meaning which neither c@pa nor xpéas has, 
the question still recurs, How has our whole nature come to 
be represented by a term which truly and properly denotes 
only one part of it?  Delitzsch, Bib. Psychologie, p. 325. 
SapE does sometimes stand in opposition to the human mvedya, 
as 1 Cor. v. 5, Col. ii. 5; but in such places its meaning is 
restricted by the antithesis. Gen. vi. 3. If what properly 
signifies a portion of our nature come to signify the whole of 
it under a certain aspect, there must be some connection. 
What is material, as cdp£ naturally is, may represent what is 
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external and so far unspiritual; while what is non-spiritual is 
sinful, as being opposed to the Spirit of God. See Ebrard, 
Christliche Dogmatik, § 323, vol. i. p. 463; Messner, Die 
Lehre der Apostel, p. 207. °*Emv@vyia in such a connection, 
has a stigma upon it, for it represents desires or appetites 
which are irregular and sinful—such inclinations as are 
formed and pursued by unregenerate humanity. The spiritual 
life is dead, and therefore the odp& is unchecked in all its 
impulses and desires. And the apostle adds— 

movoovres Ta Oedynpata THs capKos Kal Tov Siavoilav— 
“doing the desires of the flesh and of the thoughts.” The 
principal differences of interpretation respect the word dvavoimr, 
which has a good sense in the classics. The exegesis of the 
Greek fathers is too vague. Chrysostom sums up the mean- 
ing by saying —ovréotiv, ovdéy mvevpatixoy dpovodvTes. 
Stier denies that by capxés and Svavoidy different species of 
sin are indicated, but adds that the last term refers to reasons 
or arguments—denkerei—which check or guide the flesh in 
its sinful propensities. The view of Bengel is coincident. 
This interpretation does not bring out the distinction between 
the two terms—a distinction which the article before each 
seems to intimate. The exegesis of Flatt is his usual hen- 
diadys: “flesh and thoughts” stands for fleshly thoughts; or, 
as Crellius also latinizes it—cogitationes carnales. Some under- 
stand by the terms “depraved fancies,” as Hase; others, like 
Olshausen, “sinful thoughts, which have no sensual lust for 
their basis;” and others, like Harless, “unresolute, shifting 
thoughts, which determine the will.” Riickert and Meier 
make it “immoral thoughts.” Acdvovac in the plural is 
found only here, and in the singular it stands often in the 
Septuagint for the Hebrew 2. In the plural, as if for é&a- 
vonuata, it apparently denotes thoughts or sentiments, ideal 
fancies and resolves. See Num. xv. 39; Isa. lv. 9. Sapé 
in the first clause may signify humanity as it is fallen and 
debased by sin; while here the meaning is more defined and 
restricted to our fleshly nature. The general “conversation ” 
of disobedient men may be said to be “in the lusts of the 
flesh,” but when their positive activity is described—zrovodyTes, 
and when these ézfuuias become actually @eAnpata—when 
inclinations become resolves, a distinction at once arises, and 
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sins of a grosser are marked out from those of a more spiritual 
nature. Such is the view of Jerome. The “desires of the 
flesh” are those grosser gratifications of appetite which are 
palpable and easily recognized; and the “desires of the 
thoughts,” those mental trespasses which may or may not be 
connected with sensuous indulgences. Matt. xv. 19; Luke 
xi. 17. Our Lord has exposed such “thoughts” as violations 
of the Divine law. The cdp€ is one, all its appetences are 
like; but the word Scdvovae is plural, for it describes what is 
complex and multiform. See codpéa:, Aristoph. Rane, v. 688 ; 
and Sapientie, Cicero, Tuse. ii. 18. Thought follows thought, 
as the shadows flit across the field on a cloudy summer day. 
Men may scorn intemperance as a degrading vice, and shun it, 
and yet cherish within them pride high as Lucifer’s, and 
wrath foul and fierce as Tophet. Under the single head of 
adp& (Gal. v. 19, 20) the apostle includes both classes of 
sins—* hatred, variance, emulation, wrath, strife, seditions, 
heresies,” as well as “adultery, fornication, murder, drunken- 
ness, and revellings.” The historian Polybius describes men 
sinning, as many of them, ova tiv addoyotiav—from want of 
thought, as dia tiv dvow, by nature. Lib. xvii. cap. viil. 
apud Raphel. But there is an awful and additional clause— 

Kal jev téxva pioer dpyns —“and we were by nature 
children of wrath.” This common reading is retained by 
Tischendorf, followed by Riickert. Lachmann, however, 
after A, D, E, F,G, J, has dices réxva opyjs. But there 
appears no good ground for departing from the order of the 
Textus Receptus, the changed order wearing the aspect of an 
emendation. ’Opyy7 is not simply “punishment,” but that 
just indignation which embodies itself in punishment. The 
word is often so used in the New Testament. Téxva opyjs 
resembles the previous viol ris dmevOe/as, but implying, as 
Alford says, “closer relation.” That phrase does not denote, 
liable to disobedience, but involved in it; and therefore téxva 
épyfis does not signify—tiable to wrath, but actually under it. 
Thus, Deut. xxv. 2, i33 }2—a son of stripes—not liable to be 
scourged, but actually scourged. The idiom, then, does not 
mean “worthy of wrath,’ as the Greek fathers, when they 
render it épyis d&vou, and as Grotius, Koppe, Baumgarten, and 
others have understood it; but it describes a present and 
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actual condition. The awful wrath of God is upon sinners, for 
sin is so contrary to His nature and law, that His pure anger 
is kindled against it. Nor is this 6pyy7 to be explained away 
after the example of the early Fathers,’ as if it were simply 
chastisement, cohao1s—not judicial infliction, but benignant 
castigation ; for as Alford well says—then the phrase would, 
from its nature, imply that they had been “actually punished.” 
’Opyn is God’s holy anger against sin, which leads Him justly 
to punish it. Rom.i.18. But God’s manifestation of wrath is 
not inconsistent with His manifestation of love; for, to repeat 
the oft-quoted words of Lactantius —Si Deus non trascitur 
imptis et injustis, nec pios gustosque diligit. 

The apostle says further, réxva @voei—“ children by nature;” 
the dative, as Madvig says, defining “the side, aspect, regard, 
or property on and in which the predicate shows itself,” § 40. 
See also Phrynichus, ed. Lobeck, p. 688; Kihner, 585, 
Anmerk 1. vovs—*nature”—in such an idiom, signifies 
what is essential as opposed to what is accidental, what is 
innate in contrast with what is acquired; as Harless puts the 
antithesis—das Grewordene im Gegensatz zum Gemachten. This 
is its general sense, whatever its specific application. Thus 
—appdxov pvais’ is the nature of a drug, its colour, growth, 
and potency. ®v¥cvus tod Aiyirrov® is the nature of the land 
of Egypt—a phrase referring to no artificial peculiarity, but to 
results which follow from its physical conformation. It stands 
opposed to véuos or dvayen, as marking what is spontaneous, 
in contrast to what is enjoined or is inevitable. Thus Plato, 
De Leg. lib. x—Some say that the gods are od dices adda 
tia) vowos. Again, the noun is often used in the dative, or 
in the accusative with «ard or mapa in descriptions of condi- 
tion or action, and then its signification is still the same: 
pvoe tupdos— blind by nature,” not by disease ;* tov ducer 
dodA0v—“ the slave by nature,” that is, from birth, and not 
by subjugation ;° of gvoe. codéuso.—* warriors by nature,” 
by constitutional tendency, and not by force of circumstances. 
And so in such phrases as, cara pvow—“ agreeably to nature,” 
not simply to education or habit; mapa ¢vcw—contrary not 


1Suicer, Thesaurus, sub voce, 2 Odyss. x. 303. 
* Herodot. 1D, 4 Aristot. Nicomach. iii, 7. 
* Dio Chrysost. xv. p. 239. 6 Mlian, Var. Hist. iii. 22. 
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to mere conventional propriety, but to general or ordinary 
instinctive development; thus—o rata gdivow vids—« the 
natural,” not the adopted “son.” The usage is similar in 
the Hellenistit writers. Wisdom vii. 20, ddcew téwv — the 
natures of animals,” not the habits induced by training. 
ice. mavtes cioly Piravro.—“all are by nature,” not by 
training, “self-lovers.”* Gvcee rovnpds dv.—* being evil by 
nature,” * and not simply by education. So also in the same 
author—of the constitutional clemency of the Pharisees— 
guoet érverks Eyovow.? Likewise in Philo, efpyvaion dices 
—*peaceful by nature,” not from compulsion ;* and in many 
other places, some of which have been collected by Loesner. 
The usage of the New Testament is not different. Save 
in Jas. lii. 7 and 2 Pet. i. 4, where the word has a significa- 
tion peculiar to these passages, the meaning is the same 
with that which we have traced through classical and 
Hellenistic literature. If the term characterize the branches 
of a tree, those which it produces are contrasted with such as 
are engrafted (Rom. xi. 21-24); if it describe action or 
character, it marks its harmony with or its opposition to 
instinctive feeling or sense of obligation (Rom. i. 26, ii. 14; 
1 Cor. xi. 14); if it point out nationality, it is that of descent 
or blood. Rom. ii. 27; Gal. ii. 15. See Fritzsche on the 
references to Romans. And when the apostle (Gal. iv. 8) 
speaks of idols as being pvce “ not Gods,” he means that 
idols become objects of worship from no inherent claim or 
quality, but simply by “art and man’s device.” And so “we 
are children of wrath,” not accidentally, not by a fortuitous 
combination of circumstances, not even by individual sin and 
actual transgression, but “ by nature ”——by an exposure which 
preceded personal disobedience, and was not first created by it ; 
an exposure which is inherent, hereditary, and common to all 
the race by the very condition of its present existence, for 
they are “so born” children of wrath. For ¢vovs does not 
refer to developed character, but to its hidden and instinctive 
sources. We are therefore not atomically, but organically 
children of wrath ; not each simply by personal guilt, but the 
entire race as a whole; not on account of nature, but by 


1 Joseph. Antiq. iii. 8, 1. 2 Ibid. xi. 2, 2. 
3 Ibid. xiii. 10, 6. 4 De Confusione Ling, ©. 
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nature. Wholly contrary, therefore, to usage and philology 
is the translation of the Syriac Au{s\so—plene ; that of Theo- 
phylact, @Ecumenius, and Cyril, 4A70ds or yvnoias—* really” 
or “truly ;” that of Julian, prorsus, and that even of Suidas 
—“a constant and very bad disposition and long and evil 
habits ”—aAXa tiv Eupovoy Kai Kakiotnv SidBecw Kai ypoviav 
xa Tmovnpav cvvyGevav, for on the contrary, pvovs and ouvy- 
Oeva are placed by the Greek ethical writers in contrast. 
Harless adduces apt quotations from Plutarch and Aristotle. 
Pelagius, as may be expected, thus guards his exegesis—Vos 
paterne traditionis consuetudo possederat, ut omnes ad damna- 
tionem nasci VIDEREMUR. Erasmus, Bengel, Koppe, Morus, 
Flatt, de Wette, Reiche, and others, take the word as descrip- 
‘ive of the state of the Ephesian converts prior to their con- 
version, or, as Bengel phrases it—citra gratiam Dei in Christo. 
But, as Meyer observes, the statws naturalis is depicted in the 
whole description, and not merely by ¢uvce. Such an inter- 
pretation is also unsatisfactory, for it leaves untouched the 
real meaning of the word under dispute. That the term may 
signify that second nature which springs from habit, we deny 
not. Natura had such a sense among the Latins'\—quod con- 
suetudo in naturan vertit—but in many places where it may 
bear this meaning, it still implies that the habit is in accord- 
ance with original inclination, that the disposition or character 
has its origin in innate tendencies and impulses. When Le 
Clere® says that the word, when applied to a nation, signifies 
tndoles gentis, he only begs the question; for that indoles or 
vows in the quotations adduced by him, and by Wetstein 
and Koppe, from Isocrates, the so-called Demetrius Phalereus, 
Polyzenus, Jamblichus, Cicero, and Sallust, is not something 
adventitious, but constitutional—an element of character 
which, though matured by discipline, sprang originally from 
connate peculiarities. The same may be said of Meyer’s 
interpretation—durch Entwickeluig natiirlicher Désposition— 
“through the development of natural disposition ;” for if that 
disposition was natural, its very germs must have been in us 
at our birth, and what is that but innate depravity? And 
yet he argues that @vovs cannot refer to original sin, because 


' Quintilian, i, 2; Sallust, Jugurtha, 87 ; Freund, Latein. Wérterbuch, sub voce. 
? Ars Critica, Londini, 1698, p. 194, 
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the church doctrine on that subject is not the doctrine of Paul, 
and one reason why Koppe will not take even the interpreta- 
tion of Le Clerc is, that it necessarily leads to the doctrine of 
original sin. Grotius, Meyer, de Wette, and Usteri (Paulin. 
Lehrbegriff, p. 30) object that the word cannot refer to original 
depravity, because it is only of actual sin that the apostle 
speaks in the preceding clauses. So little has Grotius gone 
into the spirit of the passage, that he says—that it cannot 
refer to original sin, as the preceding verses show, in which 
vices are described from which many of the ancients were free 
—«a quibus multi veterum fuere immuncs. Usteri is disposed 
to cancel dice: altogether, and Reiche (Comment. Criticus, 
1859) dilutes it to a habitus naturalis connatus quasi, p. 147. 
See also Episcopius, Jnstit. ii. 5, 2; Limborch, Thelog. Christ. 
ili. 4, 17, p. 193; Amsteledami, 1686. We may reply with 
Olshausen, that in this clause actual sins are naturally pointed 
out in their ultimate foundation—“ in the inborn sinfulness of 
each individual by his connection with Adam.” Besides, the 
apostle means to say that by natural condition, as well as by 
actual personal guilt, men are children of wrath. Had he 
written xal dvtes, as following out of the idea of zrovobytes, 
there might have been a plea against our view of innate 
depravity—“ fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the 
mind, and being, or so being, children of wrath.” But the 
apostle says, cal 7#pev—“ and we were,” at a point of time 
prior to that indicated in zovodytes. This exegesis is also 
supported by the following clause— 

@s Kal of Nouroi—“ as also are the rest of mankind ;” not 
Gentiles simply, nor the remainder of the unbelieving Jews, 
as is held by Stier and Bisping. Turner apparently imputes 
our exegesis, which is simply and plainly grammatical, to want 
of candour and to a desire to support a “preconceived doctrinal 
theory.” 

Having described the character of unregenerate men, the 
apostle adverts to their previous condition. We and the 
entire human family are by nature children of wrath, even as 
Crellius himself is obliged to paraphrase it—velut hereditario 
jure. Those who hold that mpeis refers to the Jews injure 
their interpretation, and Harless and Olshausen unnecessarily 
suppose that the apostle contrasts the natural state of the 
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Jews with their condition as the called of God, though they 
do not, like Hofmann, join duce to dpyfs, as if the allusion 
were to the Jews, and the meaning were—objects of God's 
love as the children of Abraham, but of His anger as 
children of Adam. Schriftb. i. p. 564. Thus Estius opposes ° 
filit natura to filti adoptione ; and Holzhausen’s idea is—that 
they were children of wrath “which rises from the ungodly 
natural life.’ To get such a meaning the article must be 
repeated, as Harless says—rijs pices dpyfs; or as Meyer, Tis 
TH vee, or, ex Ths Picews dpyfs. We do not imagine, 
with many commentators, that @vces stands in contrast with 
xapitt. The former denotes a condition, and cannot well be 
contrasted with an act or operation of God. Death by or in 
sin, walk in lust, vassalage to Satan, indulgence of the dis- 
orderly appetites of a corrupted nature, and the fulfilling of 
the desires of the flesh and of the mind—these form a visible 
and complex unity of crime, palpable and terrific. But that 
is not all; there is something deeper still ; even by nature, and 
prior to actual transgression, we were “the children of wrath.” 
The apostle had just referred to the cap£—feeble and depraved 
humanity, and knowing that “that which is born of the flesh 
is flesh,” and that the taint and corruption are thus hereditary, 
he adds, “and we were by nature,” through our very birth, 
“children of wrath;” that is, we have not become so by any 
process of development. Thus also Miiller (Die Lehre von 
der Siinde, ii. p. 378) says—*that they, that is, Christians, 
from among the Jews as well as others, had been objects of 
Divine punitive justice ”"—nach ihrer natiirlichen angebornen 
Beschaffenhert Gegenstinde; and Lechler also calls man’s 
natural condition—eine angeborne Zorneskindschaft d. h. eine 
angeborne Verderbniss der Menschennatur. Das Apost. und das 
nachap. Zeitalter, etc., p. 107. Barnes and Stuart’ deny, 
indeed, that the use of this term can prove what is usually 
called the doctrine of original sin. It is true that the apostle 
does not speak of Adam and his sin, nor does he describe the 
germs and incipient workings of depravity. It is not a 
formal theological assertion, for ¢vcec is unemphatic in posi- 
tion; but what is more convincing, it is an incidental allusion 
—as if no proof were needed of the awful truth. How and 
' Biblical Repository, 2nd ser, vol. ii. 38. 
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when sin commences is not the present question. Still the 
term surely means, that in consequence of some element of 
relation or character, an element inborn and not infused, men 
are exposed to the Divine wrath. The clause does not, as 
these critics hold, simply mean that men in an unconverted 
state are obnoxious to punishment, but that men, apart from 
all that is extrinsic and accidental, all that time or circum- 
stance may create or modify, are “children of wrath.” As 
Calvin says—Hoe uno verbo quasi fulmine totus homo quantus- 
quantus est prosternitur. It would be, at the same time, 
wholly contrary to Scripture and reason to maintain, with 
Flacius, that sin is a part of the very essence and substance of 
our nature. The language of this clause does not imply it. 
Sin is a foreign element —an accident — whatever be the 
depth of human depravity. 

It belongs not to the province of interpretation to enter into 
any illustration of the doctrine expressed or implied in the 
clause under review. The origin of evil is an inscrutable 
mystery, and has afforded matter of subtle speculation from 
Plato down to Kant and Schelling, while, in the interval, 
Aquinas bent his keen vision upon the problem, and felt his 
gaze dazzled and blunted. Ideas of the actual nature of sin 
naturally modify our conceptions of its moral character, as 
may be seen in the theories which have been entertained from 
those of Manichexan dualism and mystic pre-existence,’ to 
those of privation,? sensuousness,® antagonism,‘ impreventi- 
bility,° and the subtle distinction between formal and real 
liberty developed in the hypothesis of Miiller.° While admit- 
ting the scriptural account of the introduction of sin, many 
have shaped their views of it from the connection in which 
they place it in reference to Divine foreknowledge, and so have 
sprung up the Supralapsarian and Sublapsarian hypotheses. 

1Miiller, Die Christliche Lehre von der Siinde, vol. ii. p. 495, 3rd ed. See 
also Beecher’s Conflict of Ages. 

2 Leibnitz, Hssais de Théodicée sur la Bonté de Dieu, etc., pp. 85, 86, 288. 
Amsterdam, 1726. 

3De Wette, Christliche Sittenlehre, § 10, and Studien und Kritiken, 1849 ; 
Rothe, Zthik, vol. i. pp. 98, 99 ; Schleiermacher, Der Christliche Glaube, § 66. 

‘Lactantius, Instit. Divin. lib. ii. cap. 8; 9; Hegel, Philosophie des Rechts, 

§ 139. 


5 The Mystery, or Evil and God. By John Young, LL.D. London, 1856. 
6 Miiller, vol. ii. pp. 6-48. 
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Attempts to form a perfect scheme of Theodicy, or a full 
vindication of the Divinity, have occupied many other minds 
than that of Leibnitz. The relation of the race to its Pro- 
genitor has been viewed in various lights, and analogies 
physical, political, and metaphysical, with theories of Crea- 
tionism and Traducianism, have been employed in illustration, 
from the days of Augustine and Pelagius’ to those of Eras- 
mus and Luther, Calvin and Arminius, Taylor and President 
Edwards. Questions about the origin of evil, transmission of 
depravity, imputation of guilt, federal or representative posi- 
tion on the part of Adam, and physical and spiritual death as 
elements of the curse, have given rise to long and laboured 
argumentation, because men have looked at them from very 
different standpoints, and have been influenced in their treat- 
ment of the problem by their philosophical conceptions of the 
Divine character, the nature of sin, and that moral freedom 
and power which belong to responsible humanity. The modus 
may be and is among “the deep things of God,” but the res 
is palpable ; for experience confirms the Divine testimony that 
we are by nature “children of wrath,” per generationem, not 
per emitationem. 

(Ver. +.) “O 8 Oeds, mrovcos dv ev eXéec—* But God, 
being rich in mercy.” The apostle resumes the thought 
started in ver. 1. The &S€ not only intimates this, but shows 
also that the thought about to be expressed is in contrast with 
that which occupies the immediately preceding verses. The 
fact of God’s mercy succeeds a description of man’s guilt and 
misery, and the transition from the one to the other is indi- 
cated by the particle 6é. Hartung, vol.i. p. 173; Jelf, § 767. 
Jerome rashly condemns the use of 5é; but Bodius stigma- 
tizes the patristic critic as judging—nimis profecto audacter ct 
hypercritice. ™“E)eos signifies “mercy,” and is a term stronger 
and more practical than of«tipyos. It is not mere emotion, 
but emotion creating actual assistance—sympathy leading to 
succour. The participle ®y does not seem to have here a 
causal significance, as such an idea is expressed by the follow- 
ing Sd. And in this mercy God is rich. It has no scanty 
foothold in His bosom, for it fills it. Though mercy has been 
expended by God for six millenniums, and myriads of myriads 

‘Wiggers, August. und Pelag. Kap. 20; Nitzsch, § 105, 107. 
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have been partakers of it, it is still an unexhausted mine of 
wealth— 

81d THY TOAAHY ayarny avTod, iv Hydrnoev tuwds—< on 
account of His great love with which He loved us.” The 
former clause describes the general source of blessing; this 
marks out a direct and special manifestation, and is in im- 
mediate connection with the following verb. On the use of 
a verb with its cognate noun carrying with it an intensity of 
meaning, the reader may turn to i. 3, 6, 20; Winer, § 32, 2; 
Kiihner, § 547. The suas are Paul and his contemporary 
believers, and, of course, all possessing similar faith. That 
love is toAAj—great indeed ; for a great God is its possessor, 
and great sinners are its objects. The adjective probably 
marks the quality of intensity; indeed, while its generic 
meaning remains, its specific allusion depends upon its 
adjuncts. The idea of frequency may thus be included, as 
it seems to be in some uses of the word’—number being 
its radical meaning. IoAAy ayarn, therefore, is love, the 
intensity of which has been shown in the fervour and 
frequency of its developments. See under i. 5. And what 
can be higher proof than this— 

(Ver. 5.) Kal dvtas jas vexpods tots tapartepacw—“ Us 
being even dead in trespasses.” The «xaé does more than 
mark the connection. It does not, however, signify “also,” 
as Meier supposes—“ us, too, along with you;” nor, as Flatt, 
Riickert, Matthies, and Holzhausen think, does it merely 
show the connection of the twas of ver. 1 with this jyas of 
ver. 5. Nor does it mean “yet,” “although,” as Koppe 
takes it. In this view, to give any good sense, it must be 
joined to the preceding verb—‘“ He loved us, even though 
we were dead in sins.” But such a construction destroys 
the unity of meaning. With Meyer and Harless, we prefer 
joining the xa/ to the participle dvras, and making it signify 
“indeed,” or when we “ were truly” dead in sins. Hartung, 
vol. i. p. 132, See chap. i. 11, 15. 

cvvetwotroincey TO Xpiot@—“ quickened together with 
Christ.” Some MSS. and texts have the preposition év 
before r@ Xpiot@, but for this there is no authority, as the 
dative is governed by the ouvv- in composition with the verb. 

1 Passow, Pape, Lex. sub voce. 
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The ovv is repeated before the dative in Col. ii, 13. The 
entire passage, and the aorist form of the three verbs, show 
that this vivification is a past, and not a future blessing. It 
is a life enjoyed already, not one merely secured to us by our 
ideal resurrection with Christ. The remark of Jerome is’ 
foreign to the purpose, that the aorist is used with reference to 
the Divine prescience—id quod futurum est, quasi factum esse 
jam dixerit. We have already exhibited the validity of our 
objection under i. 19. Theodoret’s interpretation is out of 
place—éxelvou yap avactdvtos, kai jpeis eXrifowev dvactn- 
cecOat, Meyer’s view has been already rejected under the 
1st verse of this chapter; for as the death there described is 
not a physical death to come upon us, but a death already 
experienced, so this is not a physical resurrection to be enjoyed 
at some distant epoch, but one in which, even now, we who 
were dead have participated. Therefore, with the majority of 
interpreters, we hold that it is spiritual life to which the apostle 
refers. The exegesis of Harless, found also in the old Scottish 
commentator Dickson, though it be cleverly maintained, is too 
refined, and is not in accordance with the literal and sincere 
appeal of the apostle to present Christian experience, for in his 
opinion, life, resurrection, and glorification are said to be ours, 
not because we actually enjoy them, but because Jesus has 
experienced them, and they are ours in Him, or ours because 
they are His. Olshausen advocates a similar view, though not 
so broadly. Slichtingius and Crellius suppose that the verb 
refers to the jus, not the ipswm factum ; and it is of necessity 
the theory of all who, like Rollock and Bodius, maintain that 
the resurrection and enthronement described are specially con- 
nected with the body and its final ascension and blessedness. 
The interpretation of Chrysostom—ei yap 7 amapyn fH, at 
npets—“if the first-fruits live, so do we,” does not wholly 
bring out the meaning. Theophylact’s exposition, which is 
shared in by Augustine and Erasmus, is more acute. God 
raised up Christ, éxetvov évepyeia—Him in fact, but us duvduee 
vov—potentially now, but afterwards in fact also. Harless 
compares the language with that in Rom. viii. 30, which.Meyer 
also quotes, where the verbs are all aorists, and where the last 
verb refers to future but certain glory. But the apostle in 
that verse describes, by the aorists, God’s normal method of 
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procedure viewed as from the past—the call, justification, and 
glorification being contained in a past predestination, and 
regarded as coincident with it. The apostle is not appealing 
to the Roman Christians, and saying, “God has called and 
glorified you;” he is only describing God’s general and 
invariable method of procedure in man’s salvation. But here 
he speaks to the Ephesian converts, and tells them that God 
quickened them, raised them up, and gave them a seat with 
Jesus. He is not unfolding principles of divine government ; 
but analyzing human experience, and verifying that analysis 
by an appeal to living consciousness. Were no more intended 
by the words than Harless imagines, then they would be quite 
as true of Christians still unborn as they were of Ephesian 
believers at that time in existence, since all who shall believe 
to the end of time were spiritually comprised in the risen 
Saviour. Nay more, the sentiment would be true of men in 
an unconverted state who were afterwards to believe. But 
here the apostle speaks of union with Jesus not only asa 
realized fact, but of its blessed and personal results. The 
death was a personal state, and the life corresponds in cha- 
racter. It is not a theoretic abstraction, but as really an 
individual blessing as the death was an individual curse. The 
life and resurrection spoken of are now possessed, and their 
connection with Christ seems to be of the following nature. 
When God quickened and raised Christ, this process, as we 
have seen, was the example and pledge of our spiritual vivi- 
fication. When He was raised physically, all His people 
were ideally raised in Him; and in consequence of this con- 
nection with Him, they are, through faith, actually quickened 
and raised, i. 19, 20. The object of the apostle, however, is 
not merely to affirm that spiritual life and resurrection have 
been secured by such a connection with Jesus, but that, having 
been so provided, they are also really possessed. The writer 
tells the Ephesians that they had been dead, and he assures 
them that life in connection with Christ had been given them, 
and not merely through Christ potentially secured for them, 
and reserved for a full but future enjoyment. The verb 
ovuvexaOicev, on which Olshausen and Harless lay stress as 
supporting their view, does not, as we shall see, at all support 
their exegesis. In a word, the apostle appears to intimate 
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not only that the mediatorial person of Jesus had a peculiar 
and all-comprehending relation to His whole people, so that, 
as Olshausen says, “Christ is the real type for every form of 
life among them,” but that the Ephesian believers possessed 
really and now these blessings, which had their origin and: 
symbol in Jesus, the Saviour and Representative. And there- 
fore the notion of Beza and Bloomfield, that ovv- in the 
verb glances at a union of Jew and Gentile, is as wide of the 
truth on the one side, as is on the other the opinion that it 
means “after the example of”—the opinion of Anselm, 
Marloratus, Koppe, Grotius, a-Lapide, and Rosenmiiller. See 
on catd ini. 19. Calvin limits the possession too much to 
objective happiness and glory laid up for us in Christ. The 
language of Crocius is better—nos excitatos esse in Christo, ut 
in capite membra ; idque non potentia, non spe, sed actu et re 
upst. 

Now, the life given corresponds in nature to the death 
suffered. It is therefore spiritual life, such as is needed for 
man’s dead spirit. The soul restored to the divine favour 
lives again, and its new pulsations are vigorous and healthful. 
As every form of life is full of conscious enjoyment, this 
too has its higher gladness; truth, peace, thankfulness, and 
hope swelling the bosom, while it displays its vital powers in 
sanctified activity: for all its functions are the gift of the 
Vivifier, and they are dedicated to His service. That life may 
be feeble at first, but “the sincere milk of the word” is 
imbibed, and the expected maturity is at length reached. 
Its first moment may not indeed be registered in the con- 
sciousness, as it may be awakened within us by a varying 
process, in harmony with the quickness or the slowness of 
mental perception, and the dulness or the delicacy of the moral 
temperament. The sun rises in our latitude preceded by a 
long twilight, which gradually brightens into morning ; but 
within the tropics he ascends at once above the horizon with 
sudden and exuberant glory. (For an illustration of God’s 
power in giving this life, the reader may consult under verses 
19 and 20 of the previous chapter.) Then follows the inter- 
jected thought— 

xXapiti éote cecwouévoi— by grace have ye been saved.” 
The S€ or yap found in some MSS. is a clumsy addition, and 
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od, the genitive of the relative pronoun, occurring in Dt, E, 
F, G (06 7H xdpete, or od xdpirt), and plainly followed by the 
Vulgate and Ambrosiaster, is rejected alike by Lachmann and 
Tischendorf. The grace referred to is that of God, not of 
Christ—as Beza supposes. The thought is suddenly and 
briefly thrown in, as it rose to the apostle’s mind, for it 
is a natural suggestion; and so powerfully did it fill and 
move his soul, that he suddenly writes it, but continues the 
illustration, and then fondly returns to it in ver. 8. This 
mental association shows how closely Paul connected life 
with safety—how mercy and love, uniting us to Christ, and 
vivifying us with Him, are elements of this grace, and how 
this union with Jesus and the life springing from it are iden- 
tical with salvation. But he proceeds— 

(Ver. 6.) Kal cuvryespev—* And raised us up with.” The 
meaning of ovy- is of course the same as in the preceding 
ovvetwotroince. Believers are not only quickened, but they 
are also raised up; they not only receive life, but they ex- 
perience a resurrection. The dead, on being quickened, do 
not lie in their graves; they come forth, cast from them the 
cerements of mortality, and re-enter the haunts of living 
humanity. Jesus rose on being vivified, and left His sepulchre 
with the grave-clothes in it. His people enjoy the activities 
as well as the elements of vitality, for they are raised out of 
the spiritual death-world, and are not found “the living 
among the dead.” It is a violation of the harmony of sense 
to understand the first verb of spiritual life, and the second of 
physical resurrection, or the hope of it, as do Menochius, 
Bodius, Estius, and Grotius. Still more— 

Kat cuvexdbicev-—“and seated us together with.” This 
verb is to be understood in a spiritual sense as well as the two 
preceding ones. It is the spirit which is quickened, raised, 
and co-enthroned with Christ. And the place of honour and 
dignity is— 

év Tois érovpavios év Xpiot@ ‘Incod—“in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus.” This idiom has been already con- 
sidered both under ver. 3 and ver. 20 of the 1st chapter. 
It does not denote heaven proper, but is the ideal locality 
of the church on the earth, as “the kingdom of heaven ”— 
above the world in its sphere of occupation and enjoyment. 

K 
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The addition of év Xpioteé ’Incod occurs also i. 3; and in 
both places the epithet 7a émovpdya points out the exalted 
position of the church. Union to Christ brings us into them. 
His glory is their bright canopy, and His presence diffuses 
joy and hope. The év before Xpict@ "Inood has perplexed , 
commentators, for vv- is also in composition with the verb, 
and would have been supposed to govern these nouns, had 
not év been expressed. But év again, as frequently in the 
previous portion of the epistle, defines the sphere, and refers 
to the three aorists—so anxious is the apostle to show that 
union to Christ is the one source of spiritual honour and 
enjoyment. This spiritual enthronement with Jesus is not 
more difficult to comprehend than our “royal priesthpod.” 
The loose interpretations of it by Koppe and Rosenmiiller rob 
it of its point and beauty. Nor is the mere “ arousing of the 
heavenly consciousness” all that is meant, as Olshausen 
supposes. Indeed, Riickert, Meier, Matthies, and Conybeare 
are nearer the truth. Our view is simply as follows—Our 
life, resurrection, and enthronernent follow one another, as in 
the actual history of the great Prototype. But this “ sitting 
with Jesus” is as spiritual as the life, and it indicates the 
calmness and dignity of the new existence. The quickened 
soul is not merely made aware that in Christ, as containing 
it and all similar souls, it is enlivened, and raised up, and 
elevated, but along with this it enjoys individually a con- 
scious life, resurrection, and session with Jesus. It feels 
these blessings in itself, and through its union with Him. It 
lives, and it is conscious of this life; it has been raised, and it 
is aware of its change of spiritual position. It is more than 
Augustine allows—Nondum in nobis, sed jam in Illo—for it 
feels itself in the meantime sitting with Jesus, not solely 
because of its relation to Him in His representative character, 
but because of its own joyous and personal possession of royal 
elevation, purity, and honour. “He hath made us kings,” 
Rev. i. 6. What is more peculiar to the spirit in this series 
of present and beatific gifts, shall at length be shared in by 
the entire humanity. The body shall be quickened, raised, 
and glorified, and the redeemed man shall, in the fulness of 
his nature, enjoy the happiness of heaven. The divine 
purpose is— 
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(Ver. 7.)"Iva évdelEntat év tots aidow ois érepyouévors— 
“Tn order that He might show forth in the ages which are 
coming ”—tva indicating design. The meaning of this verse 
depends on the sense attached to the last word. Harless, 
Meyer, Olshausen, de Wette, and Bisping, take them as 
descriptive of the future world. Thus Theophylact also—Nov 
fev yap TOKO! ariotovaw, ev SE TH péAOVTL ai@ve TavTES 
yooovtar Ti nuiv exapicato, opavtes év adatw S0£n Tods 
dyovs ; the idea being that the blessings of life, resurrection, 
and elevation with Christ now bestowed upon believers, may 
be hidden in the meantime, but that in the kingdom of glory 
they shall be seen in their. peculiar lustre and pre-eminence. 
Thus Wycliffe also—‘“in the worldlis above comying.” But 
the language of this verse is too full and peculiar to have 
only in it this general thought. Why should the greatness of 
the grace that quickened and elevated such sinners as these 
Ephesians, not be displayed till the realms of glory be reached ? 
Or might not God intend in their salvation at that early age 
to show to coming ages, as vicious as they, what were the 
riches of His grace? The verb evde’Entas, which in the New 
Testament is always used in the middle voice, means to show 
for oneself—for His own glory. Jelf, § 363, 1. Still, 
the language of the verse suggests the idea of sample or 
specimen. Paul, who classes himself with the Ephesians in 
the ds, makes this use of his own conversion. 1 Tim.i.16. 
The peculiar plural phrase ai@ves, with the participle 
emrepxopuevor, denotes “ coming or impending ages.” Luke xx1. 
26,37; Jas. v. 1. The aiwy is an age or period of time, 
and these ai@ves form a series of such ages, which were to 
commence immediately. These ages began at the period of the 
apostle’s writing, and are still rolling on till the second advent. 
The salvation of such men as these Ephesians at that early 
period of Christianity, was intended by God to stand out as a 
choice monument to succeeding generations of “the exceeding 
riches of His grace ”— 

TO UmepBadXov TAOUTOS THS YapiTos avTov. The neuter form 
is preferred by Tischendorf and Lachmann on the authority 
of A, B,D, F,G. Gersdorf, Beitrige, p. 282; Winer, § 9, 2, 
note 2, The participle dmepSadrrov has been already 
explained i. 19. The conversion of the Ephesians was a 
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manifestation of the grace of God—of its riches, of its over 
flowing riches. That was not restricted grace—grace to a few 
or grace to the more deserving, or grace to the milder forms 
of apostasy. No; it has proved its wealth in the salvation oi 
such sinners as are delineated in the melancholy picture ©: . 
the preceding verses. Nay, it is couched— 

év xpnatornte ép nuas ev Xpiot@ 'Insod—“in kindness 
toward us in Christ Jesus.” Four terms are already employec 
by the apostle to exhibit the source of salvation—é€deos, ayarrn 
xXapis, ypnaToTns—conveying the same blessed truth in differ- 
ent aspects. The first respects our misery ; the second defines 
the co-essential form of this—é€Aeos; the third characterizes 
iu free outgoing, and the last points to its palpable and 
experienced embodiment. Trench, Syn. p. 192. Winer 
suggests that é¢’ yuas is connected with barepBarror, § 20, 2, b. 
But the structure of the sentence forbids altogether such a 
connection, and the construction proposed by Homberg and 
Koppe is as violent—rhs yapuros xal ypnotorntos, supplying 
évtas also to the phrase €v Xpiot@ “Incov. The noun 
xpnotorns may be followed itself by ézé, as in Rom. xi. 22, or 
as when the adjective occurs, Luke vi. 35. We do not under- 
stand, with Olshausen, that év ypnorotnts is a closer 
definition of the more general yapus. Nor is there any need 
of a metonymy, and of taking the term to denote a benefit or 
the result of a kindness. This kindness is true generosity, for 
it contains saving grace. It is not common providential 
kindness, but special “kindness in Christ Jesus,” no article 
being inserted to show the closeness of the connection, and the 
preposition €v again, as so often before, marking Christ Jesus 
as the only sphere of biessing. See under i. 16. There is 
an evident alliteration in ydpis, ypyototns, Xpictos. The 
kindness of God in Christ Jesus is a phrase expressive of the 
manner in which grace operates. His grace is in His goodness. 
Grace may be shown among men in a very ungracious way, 
but God’s grace clothes itself in kindness, as well in the time 
as in the mode of its bestowment. What kindness in sending 
His grace so early to Ephesus, and in converting such men as 
now formed its church! O, He is so kind in giving grace, and 
such grace, to so many men, and of such spiritual demerit and 
degradation ; so kind as not only to forgive sin, but even to 
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forget it (Heb. viii. 12); so kind, in short, as not only by His 
grace to quicken us, but in the riches of His grace to raise us 
up, and in its exceeding riches to enthrone us in the heavenly 
places in Christ! And all the grace in this kindness shown 
in the first century is a lesson even to the nineteenth century. 
What God did then, He can do now and will do now; and 
one reason why He did it then was, to teach the men of the 
present age His ability and desire to repeat in them the same 
blessed process of salvation and life. 

(Ver. 8.) Ti yap yapiti éote cecwopévor Sia THs lo tTews— 
“For by grace ye have been saved, through your faith.” The 
particle yap explains why the apostle has said that the exceed- 
ing riches of God’s grace are shown forth in man’s salvation, 
and glances back to the interjectional clause at the end of 
ver. 5. Salvation must display grace, for it is wholly of grace. 
The dative yapirs, on which from its position the emphasis 
lies, expresses the source of our salvation, and the genitive 
miatews with d:a denotes its subjective means or instrument. 
Salvation is of grace by faith—the one being the efficient, the 
other the modal cause; the former the origin, the latter the 
method, of its operation. The grace of God which exists 
without us, takes its place as an active principle within us, 
being introduced into the heart and kept there by the connect- 
ing or conducting instrumentality of faith. 

xupis— favour,” is opposed to necessity on the part of 
God, and to merit on the part of man. God was under no 
obligation to save man, for His law might have taken its 
natural course, and the penalty menaced and deserved might 
have been fully inflicted. Grace springs from His sovereign 
will, not from His essential nature. It is not an attribute 
which must always manifest itself, but a prerogative that may 
either be exercised or held in abeyance. Salvation is an 
abnormal process, and “grace is no more grace” if it is of 
necessary exhibition. Grace is also opposed to merit on man’s 
part. Had he any title, salvation would be “of debt.” The 
two following verses are meant to state and prove that salva- 
tion is not and cannot be of human merit. In short, the human 
race had no plea with God, but God’s justice had a high and 
holy claim on them. The conditions of the first economy had 
been violated, and the guilty transgressor had only to antici- 
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pate the infliction of the penalty which he had so wantonly 
incurred. The failure of the first covenant did not either 
naturally or necessarily lead to a new experiment. While man 
had no right to expect, God was under no necessity to provide 
salvation. It is “by grace.” * 

But this grace does not operate immediately and univer- 
sally. Its medium is faith 6a tis miotews. The two 
nouns “grace” and “faith” have each the article, as they 
express ideas which are at once familiar, distinctive, and 
monadic in their nature; the article before yapvts, referring 
us at the same time to the anarthrous term at the close of the 
fifth verse, and that before miotews, giving it a subjective 
reference, is best rendered, as Alford says, by a possessive 
Lachmann, after B, D1, F, G, omits the second article, but 
the majority of MSS. are in its favour. It is the uniform 
doctrine of the New Testament, that no man is saved against 
his will; and his desire to be saved is proved by his belief of 
the Divine testimony. Salvation by grace is not arbitrarily 
attached to faith by the mere sovereign dictate of the Most 
High, for man’s willing acceptance of salvation is essential to 
his possession of it, and the operation of faith is just the 
sinner’s appreciation of the Divine mercy, and his acquies- 
cence in the goodness and wisdom of the plan of recovery 
followed by a cordial appropriation of its needed and adapted 
blessings, or, as Augustine tersely and quaintly phrases it— 
Qui creavit te sine te, non salvabit te sine te. Justification by 
faith alone, is simply pardon enjoyed on the one condition of 
taking it. 

And thus “ye have been saved ;” not—ye will be finally 
saved ; not—ye are brought into a state in which salvation is 
possibk, or put into a condition in which you might “ work 
and win” for yourselves, but—ye are actually saved. The 
words denote a present state, and not merely “an established 
process.” Green’s Gram. of New Test. 317. Thus Tyndale 
translates—“ By grace ye are made safe thorowe faith.” The 


? This generic meaning of the word is the true one here, and it is not to be 
regarded specially and technically as in the scholastic theology, and divided 
into gratia preveniens, operans, co-operans; the first having for its object 
homo convertendus ; the second,. homo, qui convertitur; and the third, home 
conversus sed sanctificandus. 
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context shows the truth of this interpretation, and that the 
verb denotes a terminated action. If men have been spiritually 
dead, and if they now enjoy spiritual life, then surely they 
are saved. So soon as a man is out of danger, he is safe or 
“saved.” Salvation is a present blessing, though it may not 
be fully realized. The man who has escaped from the wreck, 
and has been taken into the lifeboat, is from that moment a 
saved man. Even though he scarce feel his safety or be 
relieved from his tremor, he is still a saved man; yea, though 
the angry winds may howl around him, and though hours may 
elapse ere he set his feet on the firm land. The apostle adds 
more precisely and fully— 

Kal TodTo ovK €€ Yuw@y—“and that not of yourselves ”—éx, 
as it often does, referring to source or cause. Winer, § 47, b. 
The pronoun rodro does not grammatically agree with triotews, 
the nearest preceding noun, and this discrepancy has origin- 
ated various interpretations. The words xai ‘Todto are 
rendered “and indeed” by Wahl, Riickert, and Matthies. 
This emphatic sense belongs to the word in certain connec- 
tions. Rom. xiii. 11; 1 Cor. vi. 6; Phil. i. 28. The plural 
is also similarly used. 1 Cor. vi. 8; Heb. xi. 12; Matthiae, 
§ 470, 6. The meaning of the idiom may here be— Ay, and 
this” is not of yourselves. But what is the point of reference ? 

Many refer it directly to riotus—*“And this faith is not of 
yourselves.” Such is the interpretation of the fathers Chry- 
sostom, Theodoret, and Jerome. Chrysostom says—ovdé 7 
miatis €€ nuav, eb yap ovK mAOEV, EL yap pI ExddETE, TAS 
nouvapeba Tictevoat. Jerome thus explains—LHt hec ipsa jides 
non est ex vobis, sed ex eo qui vocavit vos. The same view is 
taken by Erasmus, Beza, Crocius, Cocceius, Grotius, Estius, 
Bengel, Meier, Baumgarten-Crusius, Bisping, and Hodge. 
Bloomfield says that “all the Calvinistic commentators hold 
this view,” and yet Calvin himself was an exception. There 
are several objections to this, not as a point of doctrine, but 
of exegesis. 1. If the apostle meant to refer to faith—aiotts, 
why change the gender? why not write Kal airy? To say, 
with some, that faith is viewed in the abstract as to muo- 
revewv, does not, as we shall see, relieve us of the difficulty. 
2. Granting that «ai todro is an idiomatic expression, and 
that its gender is not to be strictly taken into account, still 
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the question recurs, What is the precise reference of dapov ? 
3. Again, mioris does not seem to be the immediate reference, 
as the following verse indicates. You may say—‘“ And this 
faith is not of yourselves: it is God’s gift;” but you cannot 
say—* And this faith is not of yourselves, but it is God’s gift ; 
not of works, lest any man should boast.” You would thus 
be obliged, without any cause, to change the reference in 
ver. 9, for you may declare that salvation is not of works, but 
cannot with propriety say that faith is not of works. The 
phrase ov« é& éoywv must have salvation, and not faith, as its 
reference. The words from «al tedro to the end of the verse 
may be read parenthetically—* By grace are ye saved, through 
faith (and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God), not of 
works;” that is, “By grace ye are saved, through faith,” 
“not of works.” Even with this understanding of the para- 
graph, the difficulty still remains, and the idea of such a 
parenthesis cannot be well entertained, for the é& tyuay corre- 
sponds to the é¢€ épywv. Baumgarten-Crusius argues that the 
allusion is to miotis, because the word dapov proves that the 
reference must be to something internal—auf Innerliches. 
But is not salvation as internal as faith? So that we adopt 
the opinion of Calvin, Zachariae, Riickert, Harless, Matthies, 
Meyer, Scholz, de Weite, Stier, Alford, and Ellicott, who 
make xal tovdTo refer to éote ceowopéevor—“ and this state of 
safety is not of yourselves.” This exegesis is presented in a 
modified form by Theophylact, Zanchius, Holzhausen, Chandler, 
and Macknight, who refer xai toiro to the entire clause— 
“this salvation by faith is not of yourselves.” Theophylact 
sayS—ov Tv Tiatiw reyes SHpov Ocod, ddrAA TO Sid TicTews 
awOjvat, TodTo Sépov ectt Oeod. But some of the difficulties 
of the first method of interpretation attach to this. The «atl 
tovro refers to the idea contained in the verb, and presents 
that idea in an abstract form. At the same time, as Ellicott 
shrewdly remarks, “the clause xal rodro, etc., was suggested 
by the mention of the subjective medium—*qioris, which 
might be thought to imply some independent action on the 
part of the subject.” This condition of safety is not of your- 
selves—is not of your own origination or procurement, though 
it be of your reception. It did not spring from you, nor did 
you suggest it to God; but— 
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Ocob To S6pov—* God’s is the gift.” God's gift is the gift 
—the genitive Ocod being the emphatic predicate in opposition 
to yudv. Bernhardy, p. 315. Lachmann and Harless place 
this clause in a parenthesis. The only objection against the 
general view of the passage which we have taken is, that it is 
somewhat tautological. The apostle says—* By grace ye are 
saved,” and then—‘“It is the gift of God;” the same idea 
being virtually repeated. True so far, but the insertion of the 
contrasted ov« €& tudy suggested the repetition. And there 
is really no tautology. In chap. iii. 7 occur the words—xata 
tiv Swpeav THs yapitos Tod Ocod; yapis being the thing 
given, and dwpedy pointing out its mode of bestowment. Men 
are saved by grace—r7 yapite; and that salvation which has 
its origin in grace is not won from God, nor is it wrung from 
Him; “ His is the gift.’ Look at salvation in its origin—it 
is “by grace.” Look at it in its reception—it is “through 
faith.” Look at it in its manner of conferment—it is a “gift.” 
For faith, though an indispensable instrument, does not merit 
salvation as a reward; and grace operating only through faith, 
does not suit itself to congruous worth, nor single it out as its 
sole recipient. Salvation, in its broadest sense, is God’s gift. 
While, then, «ai rodro seems to refer to the idea contained in 
the participle only, it would seem that in Ocod ro dHpov there 
is allusion to the entire clause—God’s is the whole gift. The 
complex idea of the verse is compressed into this brief ejacu- 
lation. The three clauses, as Meyer has remarked, form a 
species of asyndeton—that is, the connecting particles are 
omitted, and the style acquires greater liveliness and force. 
Dissen, Fac. ii. ad Pind. p. 273; Stallbaum, Plato—Crit. 
p. 144. 

Griesbach places in a parenthesis the entire clause from xal 
tovTo to é& épywy, connecting the words iva pH Tis Kavynontae 
with 8a tis mlotews, but the words ov« ée& épywy have an 
immediate connection with the fva—a connection which can- 
not be set aside. Matthies again joins ov« ¢& épywy to the 
foregoing clause—‘“ and that not of yourselves; the gift of 
God is not of works.” Such an arrangement is artificial and 
inexact. The apostle now presents the truth in a negative 
contrast— 

(Ver. 9.) Ovw é& &pywv—* Not of works ”—the explanation 
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of ov« é&€ buoy. The apostle uses da with the article before 
mirtews in the previous verse, but here €€ without the article 
before épywv—the former referring to the subjective instru- 
ment, or causa apprehendens ; the latter to the source, and 
excluding works of every kind and character. ’Ex again refers , 
to source orcause. Schweighaiiser, Lez. Herodot. p.192. Sal- 
vation is by grace, and therefore not of us; it is through faith, 
and therefore not of works; it is God’s gift, and therefore not 
of man’s origination. Such works belong not to fallen and 
condemned humanity. It has not, and by no possibility can 
it have any of them, for it has failed to render prescribed 
obedience; and though it should now or from this time be 
perfect in action, such conformity could only suffice for 
present acceptance. How, then, shall it atone for former 
delinquencies? The first duty of a sinuer is faith, and what 
merit can there be where there is no confidence in God? 
“Without faith it is impossible to please Him.” The theory 
that represents God as having for Christ’s sake lowered the 
terms of His law so as to accept of sincere endeavours for 
perfect obedience, is surely inconsistent in its commixture of 
merit and grace. For if God dispense with the claims of His 
law now, why not for ever—if to one point, why not altogether 
—if to one class of creatures, why not to all? On sucha 
theory, the moral bonds of the universe would be dissolved. 
The distinction made by Thomas Aquinas between meritum 
cz congruo and meritum ex condigno, was too subtle to be 
popularly apprehended, and it did not arrest the Pelagian 
tendencies of the medieval church. 

iva pn Tus Kavynontat— lest any one should boast.” 
According to the just view of Riickert, Harless, Meyer, and 
Stier, the conjunction marks design, or is telic; according 
to others, such as Koppe, Flatt, Holzhausen, Macknight, 
Chandler, and Bloomfield, it indicates result—“so as that no 
one may boast.” So also Theophylact—ro, yap, iva, ov« 
aitioroyiKov €oTt, GAN éx THs atToBdcews Tod TPAYLATOS ; 
that is, the Wa is not causal, but eventual in its meaning. 
Koppe suggests as an alternative to. give the words an im- 
perative sense—“ Not of works: beware then of boasting.” 
Stier proposes that the ta be viewed from a human stand- 
_ point, and as indicative of the writer’s own purpose; as if the 
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apostle had said—*Not of works, I repeat it, lest any one 
should boast.” This exegesis is certainly original, as its 
author has indeed mentioned; but it is as certainly unnatural 
and far-fetched. Macknight has argued that #va cannot have 
its telic force, for it would represent God as appointing our 
salvation to be by faith, merely to prevent men’s boasting, 
“which certainly is an end unworthy of God in so great an 
affair ;” but this is not a full view of the matter, for the apostle 
does not characterize the prevention of boasting as God’s only 
end, but as one of His purposes. For what would boasting 
imply? Would it not imply fancied merit, independence of 
God, and that self-deification which is the very essence of sin ? 
A pure and perfect creature has nothing to boast of; for what 
has he that he has not received? “ Now, if thou didst receive 
it, why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it?” 
When God purposes to preclude boasting, or even the possi- 
bility of it, He resolves to effect His design in this one way, 
by filling the mind with such emotions as shall infallibly 
banish it. He furnishes the redeemed spirit with humility 
and gratitude—such humility as ever induces man to confess 
his emptiness, and such gratitude as ever impels him to ascribe 
every blessing to the one source of Divine generosity. We 
see no reason, therefore, to withhold from iva its natural and 
primary sense, especially as in the mind and theology of the 
apostle, event is so often viewed in unison with its source, and 
result is traced to its original design, in the Divine idea and 
motive. And truly boasting is effectually stopped. For if 
man be guilty, and being unable to win a pardon, simply 
receive it ; if, being dead, he get life only as a Divine endow- 
ment; if favour, and nothing but favour, have originated 
his safety, and the only possible act on his part be that of 
reception; if what he has be but a gift to him in his weak 
and meritless state—then surely nothing can be further from 
him than boasting, for he will glorify God for all. 1 Cor. i 
29-31. Ambrosiaster truly remarks—hae superbia omnt 
peccato nocentior omni genere est elationis insunior, And 
further, salvation cannot be of ourselves or of works—- 

(Ver. 10.) Airod yap écpev moinua— For we are His 
workmanship.” The ya@g has its common meaning. It ren- 
ders the reason for the statement in the two previous verses. 
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It does not signifiy “yet,” as Macknight has it. Others care- 
lessly overlook it altogether. Nor can we accede to the opinion 
of Theophylact, Photius, and Bloomfield, that this verse is 
introduced to prevent misconception, as if the meaning were 
——“Salvation is not of works,” yet do them we must, “for we 
are His workmanship.” This notion does not tally with the 
simple reasoning of the apostle, and helps itself out by an 
unwarranted assumption. Riickert and Meier join this verse 
in thought to the last clause of the preceding one—‘“ No man 
who works can boast, for the man himself is God’s workman- 
ship.” But the apostle has affirmed that salvation is not of 
works, so that such works are not supposed to exist at all; 
and therefore there is no ground for boasting. Nor can we, 
with Harless, view the verse as connected simply with the 
phrase—Oecod ro Sdpov. We regard it, with Meyer, as designed 
to prove and illustrate the great truth of the 9th verse, that 
salvation is not of works. “ By grace ye are saved, through 
faith, and that not of yourselves—not of works, for we are 
His workmanship.” Hooker, vol. 1. 601; Oxford, 1841. 

But the terms may be first explained. The apostle changes 
from the second to the first person without any other apparent 
reason than the varied momentary impulse one yields to in 
writing a letter. The noun sro/nua, as the following clause 
shows, plainly refers to the spiritual re-formation of believers, 
and it is as plainly contrary to the course of thought to give 
it a physical reference, as did Gregory of Nazianzus, Tertullian, 
Basil, Photius, and Jerome. The same opinion, modified by 
including also the notion of spiritual creation, is followed by 
Pelagius, Erasmus, Bullinger, Riickert, and Matthies. The 
process of workmanship is next pointed out— 

xtiabévtes ev Xpict@ ’Inood—“ created in Christ Jesus.” 
This added phrase explains and bounds the meaning of 
moinua, The reference here is to the xawn xtiois (2 Cor. 
v.17; Gal. vi. 15), and the form of expression carries us back 
to many portions of the Hebrew prophets, and to the use of 
813 in Ps. li. 10, and in Ps. cii. 18 (Schoettgen, Hore Hebraice, 
1, p. 328). See also verse 15 of this chapter. Chrysostom 
adds, with peculiar and appropriate emphasis—éx« tod pi dvTos, 
eis TO elvar TapnyOnuev. Again is it év Xpiot@ Inood, for 
Christ Jesus is ever the sphere of creation, or, through their 
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vital union with Him, men are formed anew, and the spiritual 
change that passes over them has its best emblem and most 
expressive name in the physical creation, when out of chaos 
sprang light, harmony, beauty, and life. The object of this 
spiritual creation in Christ is declared to be— 

émi épyous aya8ois—in order to,” or “for good works.” 
This meaning of éw/ may be seen in Gal. v.13 ; 1 Thess. iv. 7. 
Winer, § 48, c; Kiihner, § 612, 3, c; Phrynichus, ed. Lobeck, 
p. 474. Palairet, in his Observat. Sac. in loc., has given several 
good examples of é/ with such a sense. Our entire renova- 
tion, while it is of God in its origin, and in Christ as its 
medium, has good works for its object. 

Now, as already intimated, we understand this verse as a 
proof that salvation is not of works. For, 1. The statement 
that salvation is of works involves an anachronism. Works, 
in order to procure salvation, must precede it, but the good 
works described by the apostle come after it, for they only 
appear after a man is in Christ, believes and lives. 2. The 
statement that salvation is of works involves the fallacy of 
mistaking the effect for the cause. Good works are not the 
cause of salvation; they are only the result of it. Salvation 
causes them; they do not cause it. This workmanship of 
God—this creation in Christ Jesus—is their true source, 
implying a previous salvation. Thus runs the well-known 
confessional formula—Bona opera non preecedunt justificandum, 
sed sequuntur justificatum. The law says—“Do this and 
live ;” but the gospel says—‘ Live and do this.” 3. And 
even such good works can have in them no saving merit, 
for we are His workmanship. Talia non nos efficimus, says 
Bugenhagen, sed Spiritus Dei in nobis; or, as Augustine puts 
it—ipso in nobis et per nos operante, merita tua nusquam jactes, 
quia et ipsa tua merita Dei dona sunt. Comment. in Ps. exliv. 
The power and the desire to perform good works are alike 
from God, for they are only fruits and manifestations of Divine 
grace in man; and as they are not self-produced, they cannot 
entitle us to reward. Such, we apprehend, is the apostle’s 
argument. Salvation is not é& epywv; yet it is él epyous 
aya0ois—“in order to good works ”—the fruits of salvation 
and acceptance with God, proofs of holy obedience, tokens of 
the possession of Christ’s image, elements of the imitation of 
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Christ's example, and the indices of that holiness which 
adorns the new creation, and “ without which no man can see 
the Lord.” Peter Lombard says well—~Sola bona opera dicenda 
sunt, que fiunt per dilectionem Det. But there can be no 
productive love of God where there is no faith in His Son, 
and where that faith does exist, salvation is already possessed. 
The disputes on this point at the period of the Reformation 
were truly lamentable ; Solifidians and Synergists battled with 
mischievous fury: Major arguing that salvation was dependent 
on good works, and Amsdorf reprobating them as prejudicial to 
it; while Agricola maintained the Antinomian absurdity, that 
the law itself was abolished, and no longer claimed obedience 
from believers. And these “good” works are uo novelty nor 
accident— 

ols mpontoivacev 6 Qeos, wa ev adtois wepitaticwpev—- 
“which God before prepared that we should walk in them.” 
The interpretation of this sentence depends upon the opinion 
formed as to the regimen of the pronoun ols. 

1. Some, taking the word as a dative,render—*To which God 
hath afore ordained us, in order that we should walk in them,” 
Such is the view of Luther, Semler, Zachariae, Morus, Flatt, 
Meier, Bretschneider, and virtually of Fritzsche,’ Alt,? and 
Wahl. But the omission of the pronoun nyas is fatal to this 
opinion. The idea, too, which in such a connection is here 
expressed by a dative, is usually expressed by the accusative 
with eis. Romsix, 23 ; 2. Tim. i. 21; Revsix: 7. 

2. Valla, Erasmus, Er. Schmidt, and Riickert give ols a 
personal reference, as if it stood for dcous 1av—“ among 
whom God before prepared us.”—-But the antecedent nweis 
is too remote, and the ols appears to agree in gender with 
€V auToOLs. 

3. Bengel, Koppe, Rosenmiiller, and Baumgarten-Crusius 
take the phrase as a kind of Hebraism, or as a special idiom, in 
which, along with the relative pronoun, there is also repeated 
the personal prenaun and the Prepositigusr3 WN—ev ols va 
TEPLTATHS wLEV évy avTois, mpontoiwacev oO @cés. But this 
exegesis is about as intricate as the original clause. 

4. The large body of interpreters take the ofs for & by 
attraction. Winer, § 24, 1. This opinion is simple, the 

1 Comment. in Matt. iii, 12. ?Gram. Ling. Grec. N. T. p. 229. 
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change of case by attraction is common, and a similar use 
of fa is found in John v. 36. So the Vulgate— Que 
preparavit, 

5. Acting upon a hint of Bengel’s, Stier suggests that the 
verb may be taken in a neuter or intransitive sense, as the 
simple verb thus occurs in 2 Chron. i, 4, and in Luke ix. 52. 
Could this exegesis be fully justified, we should be inclined 
to adopt it—‘“ For which God has made previous preparation, 
that we should walk in them.” The fourth opinion supposes 
the preparation to belong to the works also, but in a more 
direct form—the works being prepared for our performance of 
them. In this last view, the preparation refers more to the 
persons—preparation to enable them to walk in the works. 
The fourth interpretation is the best grammatically, and the 
meaning of the phrase, “which God has before prepared,’ 
seems to be—“in order that we should walk in those works,” 
they have been prescribed, defined, and adapted to us. 

It is wrong to ignore the po in mpontoiuacer, as is done 
by Flatt and Baumgarten-Crusius. Wisdom ix. 8; Philo, De 
Opif. § 25. Nor can we, with Augustine, de Wette, and 
Harless, give the verb the same meaning as mpoopcCewv, or 
assign it, with Koppe and Rosenmiiller, the sense of velle, or 
jubere; Harless saying that it is used of things as the verb 
last referred to is used of persons, but without sufficient proof ; 
and Olshausen supposing that the two verbs differ thus—that 
mpoetosatew refers to a working of the Divine eternal will 
which is occupied more with details. Perhaps the difference 
is more accurately brought out in this way :—*poopifew marks 
appointment or destination, in which the end is primarily kept 
in view, while in mpoerouwafew the means by which the end 
is secured are specially regarded as of Divine arrangement, the 
mpo referring to a period anterior to that implied in xtuaOévtes. 
We could not walk in these works unless they had been pre- 
pared for us. And, therefore, by prearranging the works in 
their sphere, character, and suitability, and also by preordaining 
the law which commands, the inducement or appliances which 
impel, and the creation in Christ which qualifies and empowers 
us, God hath shown it to be His purpose that “we should 
walk in them.” Tersely does Bengel say, ambularemus, non 
salvaremur aut viveremus. These good works, though they 
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do not secure salvation, are by God’s eternal purpose essen- 
tially connected with it, and are not a mere offshoot accident- 
ally united to it. Nor are they only joined to it correctionally, 
as if to counteract the abuses of the doctrine that it is not of 
works. The figure in the verb sepiuratiowpev is a Hebraism 
occurring also in ver. 2. See under it. Tit. i, 14, iii 8. 
Though in such works there be no merit, yet faith shows its 
genuineness by them. In direct antagonism to the Pauline 
theology is the strange remark of Whitby—“ that these works 
of righteousness God hath prepared us to walk in, are con- 
ditions requisite to make faith saving.” The same view in 
substance has been elaborately maintained by Bishop Bull in 
his Harmonia Apostolica. Works, vol. iii. ed. Oxford, 1827 
Nor is the expression less unphilosophical. Works cannot 
impart any element to faith, as they are not of the same nature 
with it. The saving power of faith consists in its acceptance 
and continued possession of God’s salvation. Works only 
prove that the faith we have is a saving faith. And while 
Christians are to abound in works, such works are merely 
demonstrative, not in any sense supplemental in their nature. 
Kai éxticOns ovx iva apyns, adr’ iva épyatn (Theophylact). 
But the Council of Trent—Sess, vi. cap. 16—declares “ that 
the Lord’s goodness to all men is so great that He will have 
the things which are His own gifts to be their merits ”—w 
eorum velit esse merita que sunt ipsius dona. See Hare, Mission, 
of the Comforter, i. 359. 

(Ver. 11.) The second part of the epistle now commences, 
in a strain of animated address to the Gentile portion of the 
church of Christ in Ephesus, bidding them remember whau 
they had been, and realize what by the mediation of Christ 
they had now become— 

Ato pvnuwovevere—* Wherefore remember.” The reference 
has a further aspect than to the preceding verse—éo com- 
mencing the paragraph, as in Rom. ii. 1, and in this epistle, 
iii. 13, iv. 25; though in some other places it winds up a 
paragraph, as in 2 Cor. xii. 10; Gal. iv. 31. These things 
being so, and such being the blessings now enjoyed by them, 
lest any feeling of self-satisfaction should spring up within 
them, they were not to forget their previous state and character. 
This exercise of memory would deepen their humility, elevate 
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their ideas of Divine grace, and incite them to ardent and 
continued thankfulness. The apostle honestly refers them to 
their previous Gentilism. Remember— 

Ore more bpeis Ta EOvn ev capxl—that ye, once Gentiles 
in the flesh.” “Ovres is understood by some, and #7e by 
others ; but of such a supplement there is no absolute need 
—the construction being repeated emphatically afterwards. 
The article ra before €@vy signifies a class, and it is omitted 
before év capxié to indicate the closeness of idea. “E@vn— 
ndvii—has a special meaning attached to it. Not only were 
they foreigners, but they were ignorant and irreligious. Matt. 
xviii. 17. If é@vn simply signified non-Israelites, then they 
were so still, for Christianity does not obliterate difference of 
race; but the word denotes men without religious privilege, 
and in this sense they were 7oré—once—heathen. But their 
ethnical state no longer existed. Some render év capxi— 
“by natural descent,” as Bucer, Grotius, Estius, Stolz, and 
Kistmacher. This meaning is a good one, but the last clause 
of the verse points to a more distinct contrast, Ambrosiaster, 
Zanchius, Crocius, Wolf, and Holzhausen take the term in its 
theological sense, as if it signified corrupted nature; but xara 
odpxa would have been in that case the more appropriate 
idiom. Jerome supposes the phrase to stand in opposition to 
an implied évy mvevyats. But the verse itself decides the 
meaning, as Drusius, Calvin, Beza, Rollock, Bengel, Riickert, 
Harless, Olshausen, Meyer, de Wette, and Stier rightly sup- 
pose. Natural Israel was so—éev oapxi; the Gentiles were 
also so—é€v capi. Col. ii. 13. Both phrases have, therefore, 
the same meaning, and denote neither physical descent nor 
corrupted nature, but simply and literally “in flesh.” The 
absence of the “seal” in their flesh proved them to be Gen- 
tiles, as the presence of it showed the Jews to be the seed of 
Abraham. If év capxi denoted natural descent, then the 
fact of it could not be changed. Heathens, and born so, 
they must be so still, but they had ceased to be heathen on 
their introduction into the kingdom of God. The world 
beyond them, whose flesh had been unmarked, was on that 
account looked down upon by the Jews, and characterized as 
ra €6vn. The apostle now explains his meaning more fully— 

of Aeyopevas ’AxpoBvotia— who are called the Uncircum- 

L 
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cision.” The noun d«pofvoria is, according to Fritzsche (on 
Rom. ii. 26), an Alexandrian corruption for dx«porocOia. 
This term has all the force of a proper name, and no article 
precedes it. Middleton, Greek Art. p. 43. It was, on the part 
of the Jews, the collective designation of the heathen world, 
and it sigmatized it as beyond the pale of religious privilege. 
Gen. xxxiv. 14; Lev. xix. 23; Judg. xiv. 3; 1 Sam. xiv. 6; 
Isa. li, 1; Ezek. xxviii. 10. And the Gentiles were so 
named—o1y— 

bird THs Neyowevns Ilepetowys—*“ by the so-called Circum- 
cision ””—this last also a collective epithet. This was the 
national distinction on which the Jews flattered themselves. 
Other Abrahamic tribes, indeed, were circumcised, but the 
s,ecial promise was—‘“In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” 
The next words—év capxl yerporroinrov—* hand-made in the 
flesh,” as a tertiary predicate, do not belong to Aeyouévns. “In 
the flesh made by hands” was no portion of their boasted 
name, but the phrase is added by the apostle, and the Syriac 
rightly renders it—T-mas tes} FOS A oe and it is 
a work of the hands in the flesh.” He cannot, as Harless and 
Olshausen remark, be supposed to undervalue the right of cir- 
cumcision, for it was signum sanctitatis. Indeed, his object in 
the next verses is to show, that the deplorable condition of the 
Gentiles was owing to their want of such blessings as were 
enjoyed by the chosen seed. Still, the apostle, by the words 
now referred to, seems to intimate that in itself the rite is 
nothing—that it is only a symbol of purity, a mere chirurgical 
process, which did not and could not secure for them eternal 
hfes Komaii. 28, 293. Gal. v. 63. Philip. im. 3=Col. 11 33d 
iii, 11. The word is used in a good sense in Acts x. 45, 
x1..23) Romexv 8;;: Gal iis 7, 829.2.Col av, 1 ee Tatas 
The apostle alludes mentally to the “ true circumcision” made 
without hands, which is not “outward in the flesh,” and which 
alone is of genuine and permanent value. Remember— 

(Ver. 12.) “Ore Hire 7d Karp@ exelve ywpls Xpictoo—* That 
at that same time ye were without Christ.” The preposition év 
is of doubtful authority, and is rejected by Lachmann and 
Tischendorf. Kiihner, § 569; Winer, § 31, 9, b. External 
authority, such as that of A, B, D', F, G, is against it, though 
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the Pauline usage, as found in Rom. iii. 26, xi. 5, 1 Cor. 
xi. 23, 2 Cor. viii. 13, etc, seems to be in its favour. The 
reference in the phrase—‘at that time,” is to the period of 
previous Gentilism. The conjunction 67u resumes the thought 
with which the preceding verse started, and t@ xaip@ points 
back to qoré. The verb #jre, as de Wette suggests, and 
as Lachmann points, may be connected with the participle 
amnAXotpiwuévor— that at that time, being without Christ, 
ye were excluded from theocratic privileges.” Ellicott and 
Alford call this construction harsh, and make év Xpict@ a 
predicate. We will not contend for the construction, but we 
do not see such harshness in it. In this syntactic arrange- 
ment, ywpis Xpictod would give the reason why they were 
aliens from the Hebrew commonwealth. Xwpls Xpicrod 
corresponds to €v Xpiot@® “Incod in ver. 13.’ But in what 
sense was the Gentile world without Christ? According to 
Anselm, Calovius, Flatt, and Baumgarten-Crusius, the phrase 
means—“ without the knowledge of Christ.” | Olshausen, 
Matthies, and Riickert connect with the words the idea of the 
actual manifestation and energy of the Son of God, who dwelt 
among the ancient people prior to His incarnation. Koppe, 
Meyer, and Meier give this thought prominence in their 
interpretation—* without any connection with Christ,’—an 
exegesis, in an enlarged form, adopted by Stier. De Wette 
rightly gives it—“ without the promise of Christ,” and in this 
he has followed Calvin, Bucer, Bullinger, and Grotius. Harless 
takes it as a phrase concentrating in its two words the fuller 
exposition of itself given in the remaining clauses of the verse. 
Now it is to be borne in mind, that the apostle’s object is to 
describe the wretched state of Gentilism, especially in contrast 
with Hebrew theocratic privilege. The Jewish nation had 
Christ in some sense in which the Gentiles had Him not. It 


’ According to Tittmann (De Synon. p. 94), avev Xgserod would be only—Christ 
was not with you; but ywels Xeirod is—ye were far from Christ, xweis referring 
to the subject as separate from the object. Not to contradict this refinement, 
we might add that dvs, allied to in, un, ohne, might, in a general sense, signify 
privation ; but xwe/s marks that privation as caused by separation. The 
Gentiles are viewed as being not merely without Him, but far away from Him. 
Their relation to Him is marked by a great interval—yweis. But, as Ellicott 
says, ‘‘this distinction must be applied with caution, when it is remembered 
that xweis is used forty times in the New Testament, and évw only three times,’ 
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had the Messiah—not Jesus indeed—but the Christ in promise. 
He was the great subject—the one glowing, pervading promise 
of their inspired oracles. But the Gentiles were “without 
Christ.” No such hopes or promises were made known to 
them. No such predictions were given to them, so that they 
were in contrast to the chosen seed—*“ without Christ.” The 
rites, blessings, commonwealth, and covenants of old Israel 
had their origin in this promise of Messiah. On the other 
hand, the Gentiles being without Messiah, were of necessity 
destitute of such theocratic blessings and institutions. Such 
seems to be the contrast intended by the apostle. In this 
verse he says—ywpls Xpictod, as Xpictds was the official 
designation embalmed in promise; but he says in ver. 13— 
év Xpioteé “Inood, for the Messiah had appeared and had 
actually become Jesus. 

amnAXoTpiwpevor THS TodtTelas Tod ’Iopank— being aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel.” The first thing to be 
examined is, what is meant by the wodtela tod ’Iopand. The 
conversatio (referring, it may be, to citizen-life) of the Vulgate, 
Jerome, Theophylact, Vatablus, and Estius, is not to be 
thought of. As Israel was the theocratic appellation of 
the people, the modteia is so far defined in its meaning. 
It does not signify mere political right, as Grotius and 
Rosenmiiller secularize it; nor does it denote citizenship, 
or the right of citizenship, as Luther, Erasmus, Bullinger, 
Beza, and Michaelis understand it. Though Aristotle defines 
the word—rév tHv Todw oixovytwv Takis Tis, yet it often 
denotes the state or commonwealth itself, especially when 
followed, as here, by a possessive or synonymous genitive 
containing the people’s name. Polit. iii. 1; Xenophon, Memo- 
palin, Wi: 1;°13; 2° Macer iv, wil 17 ete “The 
commonwealth of Israel” is that government framed by God, 
in which religion and polity were so conjoined, that piety 
and loyalty were synonymous, and to fear God and honour 
the king were the same obligation. The nation was, at the 
same time, the only church of God, and the archives of the 
country were also the records of its faith: Civil and sacred 
were not distinguished; municipal immunity was identical 
with religious privilege; and a spiritual meaning was attached 
to dress and diet, as well as to altar and temple. And this 
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entire arrangement had its origin and its form in the grand 
national characteristic—the promise of Messiah. The Gen- 
tiles had not the Messiah, and therefore were not included in 
such a commonwealth. This negation is expressed by the 
strong term arndXoTpiwpévor. Eph. iv. 18; Col. i. 21; Ezek. 
xiv. 7; Hos. ix. 10; Homberg, Parerga, p. 291; Krebs, Ob- 
servat. p. 326. The contrast is cvuoXtra: in the 19th verse. 
The verb itself is used by Josephus to denote a sentence of 
expatriation or outlawry. Antig. xi. 4. May not the term 
imply a previous condition or privilege, from which there 
has been subsequent exclusion? THarless and Stier, led by 
Bengel in his note on iv. 18, hold this view. Historically, 
this interpretation cannot be maintained indeed, as the Gen- 
tiles never were united with the actual theocracy. But if the 
term 7roActe/a be used in an ideal sense, as Riickert thinks, 
meaning eine wahrhaft gottliche Regierung—“a true Divine 
government ’—then the exegesis may be adopted. Olshausen 
finds this notion in the form of the word itself, for the heathen 
are not simply aAXorpeox but drndAoTpr@pévoc—men who had 
been excluded from the Hebrew commonwealth. Chrysostom 
notices the word, and ascribes to it woAA7 Eugacis. National 
distinction did not, indeed, exist in patriarchal times, but by 
the formation of the theocracy the other races of men were 
formally abalienated from Israel, and no doubt their own 
vices and idolatry justified their exclusion. And therefore 
they were destitute of religious privilege, knowledge of God, 
modes of accepted worship, enjoyment of Divine patronage 
and protection, oracle and prophet, priest and sacrifice. And 
still more awful— | 
wat Eévor tov Siabnkav ths émayyedAlas—“and strangers 
from the covenants of the promise ”—covenants having the 
promise as their distinctive possession, and characterized by 
it. The collocation of the words forbids the exegesis of 
Anselm, Ambrosiaster, a-Lapide, Estius, Wetstein, and Gran- 
ville Penn, who join the two last terms to the following clause 
—“having no hope of the promise.” The term dva6jxar is 
used in the plural, not to show that there were distinct cove- 
nants, but to indicate covenants often renewed with the chosen 
people—the Mosaic covenant being a re-ratification of the 
1 Annotations to the Books of the New Covenant, in loc. 
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Abrahamic, Rom. ix. 4. It is erroneous, then, either to say, 
with Elsner and Wolf, that the plural merely stands for the 
singular ; or to affirm that the two tables of the law are referred 
to; or to suppose, with Harless and Olshausen, that the cove- 
nant made with the Jewish people by Moses is alone the 
point of allusion. The covenant founded with Abraham, 
their great progenitor, and repeated to his children and their 
offspring, was at length solemnly confirmed at Mount Sinai. 
That vouobecia succeeds Siabjxac in Rom. ix. 4, is no 
argument against the idea that there was a covenant in the 
Mosaic law. Stier restricts the covenants to those made 
with the fathers, and denies that the transactions at Mount 
Sinai were of the nature of a covenant. But the covenant 
was bound up in the Sinaitic code, and ratified by the blood 
of sacrifice, when Moses formally sprinkled “the book and all 
the people.’ The covenant was made with Abraham, Gen. 
xii. 3, xxii. 18; with Isaac, Gen. xxvi. 3; with Jacob, Gen. 
xxviii. 13; with the people, Ex. xxiv. 8; and with David, 
2 Sam. vii. 12. See also Jer. xxxi. 31-34; Mal. ii. 1; 
Rom. xi. 27. The use of the plural was common. Sirach 
xliv. 11; Wisd. xviii. 22; 2 Macc. viii. 15. And when we 
look to this covenant in its numerous repetitions, we are at 
no loss to understand what is meant by “the promise ”—the 
article being prefixed. The central promise here marked out 
by the article was the Messiah, and blessing by Him. That 
promise gave to these covenants all their beauty, appropriate- 
ness, and power. “Covenants of the promise” are therefore 
covenants containing that signal and specific announcement of 
an incarnate and triumphant Redeemer. To such covenants 
the heathen were strangers—Eévor. This adjective is followed 
by a genitive, not as one of quality, but as one of negative 
possession. Bernhardy, p. 171. Or see Matthiae, § 337; 
Scheuerlein, § 18, 3, a. Thus Sophocles, Zdip. Tyr. 219— 
Eévos Tod Aoyou. This second clause represents the effect of 
the condition noted in the former clause—not only gives a 
more special view of it, as Harless too restrictedly says, but 
it also depicts the result. Being aliens from the theocracy, 
they were, eo ipso, strangers to its glorious covenants and their 
unique promise. The various readings in the MSS. are futile 
efforts to solve apparent difficulties. Another feature was— 
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edmisa py éyovtes—“not having hope.” The subjective 
negative particle 4, so often employed with a participle, 
shows the dependence of this clause on those preceding it. 
Winer, § 55, 5; Kiihner, § 715; Hartung, vol. ii. pp. 105-130; 
Gayler. It is an erroneous and excessive restriction to confine 
this hope to that of the resurrection, as is done by Theophylact, 
from a slight resemblance to 1 Thess. iv. 13. Neither can 
we limit it to eternal blessing, with Bullinger, Grotius, and 
Meier; nor to promised good, with Estius; nor to the redemp- 
tion, with Harless. “Edd, having the emphasis from its 
position and without the article, has the wide and usual sig- 
nificance which belongs to it in the Pauline epistles. Thus 
Wycliffe—* not having hope of biheest.” The Ephesians 
had no hope of any blessing which cheers and comforts, no 
hope of any good either to satisfy them here, or to yield 
them eternal happiness. They had hope of nothing a sinner 
should hope for, of nothing a fallen and guilty spirit writhes 
to get a glimpse of, of nothing which the “ Israel of God” so 
confidently expected. Their future was a night without a star. 

kal a0eo.—* and without God”—not “atheists” in the 
modern sense of the term, for they held some belief in a supe- 
rior power ; nor yet antitheists, for many were “ feeling after 
the Lord,” and their religion, even in its polytheism, was 
proof of an instinctive devotion. The word is indeed used of 
such as denied the gods of the state, by Cicero and by Plato 
—De Nat. Deor. i. 23; Opera, vol. ii. p. 311, ed. Bekker, 
Lond.; but it is also employed by the Greek tragedians as an 
epithet of impious, or, as we might say, “godless” men. It 
occurs also in the sense “ without God’s help,” as in Sophocles, 
Gdipus Tyrannus, 661: 


"Exret GBeos dduAos 6, Te TUpaTov 
"Odoipav.. . 
‘*Since I wish to die godless, friendless,” etc. 


Perhaps the apostle uses the term in this last sense—not so 

much without belief in God, as without any help from Him. 

Though the apostle has proved the grovelling absurdity of poly- 

theism and idolatry, and that the Gentiles sacrificed to demons 

and not to God, he never brands such blind worshippers as 
1 Moulton, p. 606. 
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atheists. Acts xvii. 23; Rom. i. 20-25; 1 Cor. x. 20. _Theo- 
doret understands by the phrase épnuos Oeoyvwalas—* devoid 
of the knowledge of God;” and the apostle himself uses the 
phrase ov« eiSores Ocov, Gal. iv. 8. Compare 1 Thess. iv. 5; 
2 John 9. The Gentile world were without God to counsel, ° 
befriend, guide, bless, and savethem. In this sense they were 
godless, having no one to cry to, to trust in, to love, praise, 
and serve; whereas Jehovah, in His glory, unity, spirituality, 
condescension, wisdom, power, and grace, was ever present 
to the thinking mind and the pious heart in the Israelitish 
theocracy, and the idea of God combined itself with daily duty 
as weil as with solemn and Sabbatic service. 

éy T@ Koop@—“in the world.” The connection of this 
.lause has been variously understood. Koppe refers it to the 
entire verse; and the view of Calovius is similar. Such an 
interpretation is a mere nihility, and utters no additional 
idea. Storr (Opuscula Academica, iil. p. 304) paraphrases 
—In his terris versabamini; and Flatt renders—-“ Ye were 
occupied with earthly things, and had mere earthly hopes.” 
(Ecumenius, Matthies, and Meier understand the clause—of 
an ungodly life. Olshausen and Stier explain—‘“in this 
wicked world in which we have so pressing need of a sure 
hope, and of a firm hold on the living God.” Riickert wan- 
ders far away in his ingenuity—“In the world, of which the 
earth is a part, and which is under God’s government, ye 
lived without God, separated from God.” Bloomfield takes 
the phrase as an aggravation of their offence—“to live in 
a world made by God, and yet not to know Him.” But 
we are inclined to take év tT} Koop as a separate epithet, and 
we would not regard it simply as—vdnter ceteros homines 
pravos. According to Stier and Passavant, these terms crown 
the description with the blackness of darkness—“ the sin of 
sins, death in death,” and they regard it as in apposition with 
év sapxi. Schutze intensifies it by his translation—in per- 
ditorum hominum sentind. With Harless and Calovius, we 
regard €y T® xoopm as standing in contrast to the oXute/a. 
The xécpos is the entire region beyond the moduvte/a, and, as 
such, is dark, hostile, and under Satan’s dominion, and, as the 
next verse mentions, it is “ far off.’ The phrase then may 
not qualify the clause immediately before it, but refer to the 
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whole description, and mark out the sad position of ancient 
Heathendom, ii. 2. And all their misery sprang from their 
being “without Christ.” Being Christless, they are described 
in regular gradation as being churchless, hopeless, godless, and 
homeless. 

(Ver. 13.) Nuvi &, év Xpiotd "Inood—“ But now, in Christ 
Jesus.” The apostle now reverses the picture, and exhibits 
a fresh and glowing contrast. Nuvi is in contrast to év To 
kaip@ éxeivw. The present stands in opposition to the past— 
8é. “Ev Xpictd Inood is also the joyous contrast to the 
previous dark and melancholy ywpis Xpuctod. Once apart 
from Messiah, from the very idea and hope of Him, they were 
now in Him—in Him, not only as Messiah, but as Messiah 
embodied in the actual Jesus of Nazareth. And the phrase 
stands to this entire verse as ywpls Xpuotod does to the verse 
in which it occurs. It states adverbially the prime ground or 
reason of the subsequent declaration. But “now in Christ 
Jesus,” that is, ye being in Christ Jesus; though there is no 
reason to espouse the opinion of Luther, Calvin, Harless, and 
Stier, and supply gvres to supplement the construction. We 
understand the apostle thus: But now—through your union 
to Christ Jesus— 

tpeis of tote dvtes paxpay, éeyyds éyevnOnte—“ ye, who 
sometime were far off, became nigh.” Lachmann reads— 
éyevnOnre éyyus, but without sufficient authority. The adverbs, 
paxpav and éyyvs, had a literal and geographical meaning 
under the old dispensation. Isa. lvii. 19; Dan. ix. 7; Acts 
ii 39. The presence of Jehovah was enjoyed in His temple, 
and that temple was in the heart of Judea, but the extra- 
Palestinian nations were “far off” from it, and this actual 
measurement of space naturally became the symbol of moral 
distance. Israel was near, but non-Israel was remote, and 
would have remained so but for Jesus. His advent and death 
changed the scene, and destroyed the wide interval, as the 
apostle shows in the subsequent verses. They who had been 


1 Wetstein (in loco) and Schoettgen (p. 761) have illustrated by a variety of 
examples the modes of Jewish speech on this subject. The Jewish religionists 
speak of themselves as near, and of the heathen as remote, and when a man was 
made a proselyte he was said ‘‘ to be brought near ;” thus, propinguum JSacere 
equivalent to proselytum facere, 
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“aliens from the commonwealth of Israel,” were now incor- 
porated into the spiritual community, were partakers of “¢ 
better covenant established on better promises,’ were fillec 
with “good hope through grace,” knew God, or rather “ were 
known of God,” and were no longer “in the world,” but o! 
the “household of God.” The Gentile Christians enjoyec 
spiritually all that was characteristic of the Hebrew theocracy 
As the “true circumcision,” they were “near,” spiritually as 
near as the Israelites whom a few steps brought to the temple 
altar, and Shechinah. The apostle, having described the 
position of the Ephesian converts as being in Christ Jesus 
next alludes to the means by which this nearness was secured 
and the previous distance changed into blessed propinquity— 

év T® aiwatt tov Xpicto§—“in the blood of Christ.” 
Compare i. 7, where :d is employed with a difference of view. 
The proper name, more emphatic than the simple pronoun, is 
repeated. The preposition év is sometimes used instrument- 
ally. Winer, § 48,a,d. Still, in such a usage, the power to 
produce the effect is supposed to dwell in the cause. That 
power which has changed farness into nearness, resides in the 
blood of Christ, or as Alford says, but not very precisely 
“the blood is the symbol of a faith in which your ape: 
God consists.” Their being in Jesus was, moreover, the 
reason why the blood of Christ had produced such an effect 
on them. How it does so is explained in the next verses. 
The apostle’s object is to show that by the death of Christ 
the exclusiveness of the theocracy was abolished, that Jew 
and Gentile, by the abrogation of the Mosaic law, are placed 
on the same level, and that both, in the blood of Christ, are 
reconciled to God. 

The following passage is magnificent in style as well as 
idea. No wonder that the pious taste of Bengel has written 
—Tpso verborum tenore et quasi rhythmo canticum imitatur :— 

(Ver. 14.) Adros yap éotw 7 eipnvn nyev—<For He is our 
peace.” Idp introduces the reason of the previous statement. 
There is peculiar force in the adtés. It is not simply “ He,” 
but “He Himself”—*“ He truly,” or “He and none other.” 
Winer, § 22, 4,6. The 7u@v cannot, as Locke supposes, refer 
to converted Gentiles, but to Jew and Gentile alike. In its 
widest sense, as this paragraph teaches, “Christ is the peace,” 
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and not merely the peacemaker ; the Author of it, for He “makes 
both one,” and “reconciles them to God;” the Basis of it, for 
He has “abolished the enmity in His flesh,” and “by His 
eross ;” the Medium of it, for “through Him we both have 
access to the Father;” and the Proclaimer of it, for “He 
came and preached peace.” For such reasons Paul may have 
ised the abstract personified form—eipyyn. “He Himself,’ 
says Olshausen, followed by Stier, “in His essence is peace.” 
Yet we question if this be the apostolic idea, for the apostle 
illustrates in the following verses, not the essence, but the 
operations of Christ. This peace is now stated by the inspired 
writer to be peace between Jew and Gentile viewed as anta- 
gonist races, and peace between them both united and God. 
The first receives fullest illustration, as it fell more imme- 
diately within the scope of the apostle’s design. Gentiles are 
no longer formally excluded from religious privilege and 
blessing, and Jewish monopoly is for ever overthrown. And 
it is Christ— 

0 ToMcas Ta Guddtepa Ev—“ who made both one.” The 
participle is modal in sense, and ta dydortepa are clearly the 
two races, Jew and Gentile, and not, as Stier and others 
maintain, man and God also. The words are the abstract 
neuter (Winer, § 27, 5), and in keeping also is the following 
adjective €. Jew and Gentile are not changed in race, nor 
amalgamated in blood, but they are “one” in point of 
privilege and position toward God. The figure employed by 
Chrysostom is very striking :—“ He does not mean that He 
has elevated us to that high dignity of theirs, but He has 
raised both us and them to one still higher. . . . I will give 
you an illustration. Let us imagine that there are two statues, 
one of silver and the other of lead, and then that both shall 
be melted down, and the two shall come out gold. So thus 
He has made the two one.” And this harmony is effected in 
the following way— 

kal TO wecororxov Tod dpayypov Avcas—“and broke down 
the middle wall of partition”—paries intergerinus. Kal is 
explanatory of the foregoing clause, and precedes a descrip- 
tion of the mode in which “both were made one.” Winer, 
§ 53, 3, obs.1 We see no reason to take the genitive—rob 

1 Moulton, p. 544. 
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dpayy.ov—as that of apposition; nor could we, with Piscator, 
change the clause into tov ¢paypov Tod pecototyov. It is, as 
de Wette calls it, the genitive of subject or possession—the 
middle wall which belonged to the fence or was an essential 
part of it. Donaldson, 454, aa. Ppayyos does not, however, 
signify “ partition ;” it rather denotes inclosure. The Mosaic 
law was often named by the Rabbins a hedge—*D. Buxtorf, 
Lex. Talmud. sub voce. What allusion the apostle had in 
pecotoxyov has been much disputed. Dismissing the opinion 
of Wagenseil, that it refers to the vail hung up before a royal 
or a bridal chamber; and that of Gronovius, that it signifies 
such partitions as in a large city, inhabited by persons of 
different nations, divide their respective boundaries, very much 
as the Jewish Ghetto is walled off in European capitals—we 
may mention the popular view of many interpreters, that the 
allusion is to the wall or parapet which in Herod’s temple 
severed the court of the Jews from that of the Gentiles. The 
Jewish historian records that on this wall was inscribed the 
prohibition—p) Seiy adAdOpurov évrds Tod dyiov tapeivas. 
Joseph. Antig. xv. 11; Bellum Jud. v. 2. Such is the idea 
of Anselm, Wetstein, Holzhausen, Bengel, and Olshausen. 
Tyndale translates—‘“ The wall that was a stop bitwene vs.” 
The notion is quite plausible, but nothing more; for, 1. There 
is no proof that such a wall ever received this appellation. 
2. That wall described by Josephus was an unauthorized 
fence or separation. There was another wall that separated 
even the Jewish worshippers from the court of the priests. 
3. Nor could the heathen party in the Ephesian church be 
supposed to be conversant with the plan of the sacred fane in 
Jerusalem. 4, And the allusion must have been very inap- 
posite, because at the time the epistle was written, that wall 
was still standing, and was not broken down till eight years 
afterwards. So that, with many expositors, we are inclined 
to think that the apostle used a graphic and intelligible figure, 
without special allusion to any part of the architecture of the 
temple, unless perhaps to the vail. But such a primary 
allusion to the vail as Alford supposes is not in harmony at 
all with the course of thought, for it was not a bar between 
Jew and Gentile, but equally one between them both and 
God, and could not be identified with the enmity of race 
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which sprang from the ceremonial law, as described in the 
next verse. Any social usage, national peculiarity, or religious 
exclusiveness, which hedges round one race and shuts out all 
others from its fellowship, may be called a “middle wall of 
partition ;” and such was the Mosaic law. Avoas—“ Having 
pulled down,” is a term quite in unison with the figure. 
John ii. 19. Having pulled down— 

(Ver. 15.) Thy &y@pav—*To wit, the enmity.” These 
words might be governed by Avcas without incongruity, as 
Wetstein has abundantly shown. And perhaps we may say 
with Stier, they are so; for if they be taken as governed 
by x«atapynoas, as in our version and that of Luther, 
the sentence is intricate and confused. Tnv éyPpav— the 
enmity,” proverbial and well known, is in apposition to 
pecotovyov; “having broken down what formed the wall of 
separation, to wit, the hatred.” This éy@pa is not in any 
direct or prominent sense hatred toward God, as Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, CEcumenius, and Harless suppose, for it is not 
the apostle’s present design to speak of this enmity. His 
object is to show first how Jew and Gentile are reconciled. 
Some again, like Photius and Cocceius, imagine that hatred 
between Jew and Gentile, and also hatred of man to God, are 
contained in the word. This hypothesis only complicates the 
apostle’s argument, which is marked by precision and simplicity. 
The arguments advanced by Ellicott in defence of this hypo- 
thesis are not satisfactory ; for the phrases—*“ who hath made 
both one,” “wall of partition,” “law of commandments,” or 
Mosaic code—plainly refer to the position of Jew and Gentile, 
and reconciliation with God is afterwards and formally intro- 
duced. At the same time, the idea of enmity towards God 
could not be absent from the apostle’s mind, for this enmity 
of race had its origin and tincture from enmity towards God. 
Nor can we accede to the interpretation of Theodoret, Calvin, 
Bucer, Grotius, Meier, Holzhausen, Olshausen, and Conybeare, 
who understand by the éy@pa the ceremonial law, as the ground 
of the enmity between Jew and Gentile. The objection of 
Stier, however, that to represent law as the cause of enmity is 
saying too much, as it leaves nothing for the other factor the 
flesh—is, as Turner says, not very forcible. We prefer, with 
Erasmus, Vatablus, Estius, Riickert, and Meyer, to take the 
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term in its plain significance, as the contrast of ecpyvn, and as 
denoting the actual, existing enmity of Israel and non-Israel— 
an enmity of which the ceremonial law was the virtual but 
innocent occasion. It was this hatred which rose like a party 
wall, and kept both races at a distance. Deep hostility lay in. 
their bosoms; the Jew looked down with supercilious contempt 
upon the Gentile, and the Gentile reciprocated and scowled 
upon the Jew as a haughty and heartless bigot. Ample 
evidence is afforded of this mutual alienation. Insolent scorn 
of the Gentiles breaks out in many parts of the New Testament 
(Acts xi. 3, xxii. 22; 1 Thess. ii. 15), while the pages of 
classic literature show how fally the feeling was repaid.’ This 
rancour formed of necessity a middle wall of partition, but 
Jesus, who is our peace, hath broken it down. The next 
sentence gives the requisite explanation— 

év Th capKi avTod Tov vépov TY evTorav év Soypacw KaTap- 
yijoas— having abolished in His flesh the law of command- 
ments in ordinances.” The course of thought runs thus: 
Christ is our peace. Then there follows first a statement of 
the fact, Jew and Gentile are made one; the mode of operation 
is next described, for He has quenched their mutual hatred, 
and He has done this in the only effectual way, by removing 
its cause—the Mosaic law. The words—éev 77 capxi avdrod 
cannot refer to éy@pa, as the clause is pointed by Lachmann, 
as Chrysostom and Ambrose quote, and as Bugenhagen and 
Schulthess argue, giving odp& the sense of kinsfolk—hatred 
existing among his own people; or as Cocceius, who adopts 
that view of the connection, renders—donec appareret in 
carne. Such a construction would require the insertion of 
the article rjv. Sdp& cannot bear such a meaning here, and 


1 When Haman wished to destroy the Jews, he impeached them as a strange 
people whose ‘‘ laws are diverse from all people.” (Esth. iii. 8.) Tacitus says:— 
‘*Moyses, quo sibi in posterum geutem firmaret, novos ritus contrariosque ceteris 


mortalibus indidit. P.ofana illic omnia que apud ncs sacra... . Cetera 
instituta sinistra, foeda, pravitate valucre. ... Apud ipsos fides obstinata, 
misericordia in promptu, sed adversus omnes alios odium. . . . Projectis- 


sima ad libidinem gens, alienarum concubitu abstinent, inter se nihil illicitum. 
. . . Judworum mos absurdus sordidusque.” (Histor. y. 4, 5.) 


And Juvenal sings :— 
“Nil preter nubes, et cceli numen adorant 
Nec distare putant Lumana carne suillam,” ete, 
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the enmity, moreover, was not confined to the Jews; it was 
not all on their side.’ Nor can we, with Theodoret, Cicume- 
nius, Theophylact, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Estius, Riickert, 
and Matthies, join the phrase to Aveas, as it is more natural, 
and in better harmony with the course of thought, to annex 
them to catapyjeas, as explanatory of the means or manner 
of the abolition. This last opinion is that of Harless, 
Olshausen, Meier, Meyer, and de Wette. Sdap& is Christ’s 
humanity, but not that humanity specially in its Jewish 
blood and lineage, as Hofmann contends—as if because He 
died as a Jew, His death secured that participation in His 
kingdom did not depend on Israelitism. Katapyjcas means 
“having made void "—“ having: sunerseded.” Rom. iii, 31. 
The phrase tov vopov tay évtodav év Soypace is a graphic 
description of the ceremonial law. But the meaning and 
connection of év Séyjace have been disputed :—TI. It has been 
regarded as the means by which the law has heen abolished, 
to wit, “ by doctrines ”—Christian doctrines or precepts. Such 
is the reading of the Arabic and Vulgate, the Syriac being 
doubtful; and such is the view of Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Theophylact, Estius, Zeger, a-Lapide, Bengel, Holzhausen, 
Scholz, and Fritzsche—Disser. ad 2 Cor. p. 168. Winer in his 
third edition proposed this view, but renounced it in the fourth. 
Thus Chrysostom says—6oypara yap Karel TH Tictw. Theo- 
doret and Theophylact as usual follow him, while Gicumenius 
vindicates the use of the word as applied to Christ’s teaching, 
by quoting from the Sermon on the Mount such phrases as “I 
say unto you,” these being proofs of authoritative diction, and 
warranting the truth propounded to be called oyna. To this 
theory there are insuperable objections—1. The participle in 
this case would have two connected words introduced alike by 
év, 2. The sense given to doyyua is wholly unbiblical. Adypa 
is equivalent to the participial form—ro dedoypévov, and has 


1 Horace sneers at them, tor :— 
“« Hodie tricesima sabbata, vin’ tu 
Curtis Judeis opperdere,” (Satir. Lib. I. ix. 70.) 

Diodorus Siculus speaks of their institutions as—r@ purdvépure xa} mrapavopee tn, 
(Lib. xxxiv.) Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Shylock” was the universal picture of a Jew in 
times not very far distant from our own, and still, alas! the Jew is a “ hissing 
and a proverb.” 
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its apparent origin in the common phrase which prefaced a 
proclamation or statute—é@dofe 7@ aw Kal 7H Bovdj. In the 
New Testament it signifies decree, and is applied, Luke ii. 1, 
to the edict of Caesar, and in Acts xvii. 7 it occurs with 
a similar reference. But not only does it signify imperial ° 
statute, it is also the name given to the decrees of the eccle- 
siastical council in Jerusalem. Acts xvi. 4. It is found, too, 
in the parallel passage in Col. ii, 14. In the Septuagint its 
meaning is the same; and in the sense first quoted, that of 
royal mandate, it is frequently used in the book of Daniel. 
To give the term here the meaning of Christian doctrine or 
precept, is to annex a signification which it did not bear till 
long after the age of the apostles. It is finical and out of 
place on the part of Grotius to suppose that Paul used a philo- 
sophical term to describe the tuition of the great Teacher, 
because he might be writing to persons skilled in the idiom 
of philosophical speech. 3. It is not the testimony of Scrip- 
ture that Jesus by His teaching abolished the ceremonial law, 
but the uniform declaration is, that the shadowy economy was 
abrogated in His death. 4. The phrase év Soypace is too 
general to have in itself such a direct meaning, and advod, or 
some distinctive appendage, must have been added, did the 
words bear the sense we are attempting to refute. 

II. Harless, Olshausen, and von Gerlach connect év Soypact 
with xatapyjoas, but in a different way. They understand 
év doypact as describing one peculiar phase of the Mosaic law, 
in which phase Jesus abolished it. The phrase is supposed 
by them to represent the commanding aspect of the law, and 
so far as these Sdyyara are concerned, the law has been abro- 
gated. “ Having abolished as to its ordinances—Satzwngen— 
the law of commandments,” that is, the law of commandments 
is still in force, but its Soyyara are set aside. In this view 
those scholars were preceded by Crellius—non de tota lege sed 
ejus parte que dogmata continebat. Von Gerlach understands 
the “ condemning power” of the Jaw to be abolished. But it 
is rather of the Levitical than of the moral law that the 
apostle is speaking. But, surely, to show us that doyyara is 
a part of the vopos, the article tots should have been prefixed, 
or an adjective should have been added. Besides, the spirit 
of the apostle’s doctrine is, that the entire law is abrogated, 
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and not a mere section of it. “The whole Mosaic institute was 
fulfilled in the death of Jesus. Hofmann’s idea, somewhat 
similar—that Christ has put an end to Séypyara, statutes, 
Satzungen—is, as Meyer says, contradicted by many parts 
of the New Testament. Rom. iii. 27; Gal. vi. 2. Nay, out 
of it might be developed an antinomian theory. Gal. iii. 18 ; 
Col. ii. 14. 

III. The correct junction of the phrase év Sdypacu is with 
vopov Tay éevtokdv. Had it referred to vduos alone, one would 
have expected the article to be repeated—vopov tev évror@y Tov 
ev Soypaor. This is in general the view of Erasmus, Calvin, 
Beza, Rollock, Bodius, Crocius, and Zanchius in former times, 
and in more recent times of Theile, Tholuck, Riickert, Meier, 
de Wette, Meyer, Baumgarten-Crusius, and Matthies. Winer, 
§ 31,10,note1.* The ceremonial institute is named vopos, as 
it was a code sanctioned by supreme legislative authority. 
But, as a code, it comprised a prodigious number of minute, 
varied, and formal regulations or prescriptions—évroAai, the 
genitive being that of contents; while the phrase év Scypacu 
defines the nature of these évTodai, for they were Soypata— 
issued under Divine sanction, and resting on the immediate 
will of God; and they had constant reference to health, 
business, and pleasure, as well as to Divine service. They 
were ordonnances—proclamations in the name of God. In an 
especial sense, the ceremonial institute seemed good to God— 
Soxe?, and it became a déyua. It was not a moral law, having 
its origin and basis in the Divine nature, and therefore un- 
changed and unchangeable, binding the loftiest creatures and 
most distant worlds; but a positive law, having its foundation 
simply in the Divine will, established for a period among one 
people, and then, its purpose being served among them, to be 
set aside. Viewed as an organic whole, the Mosaic institute 
was vouos—a law; analyzed and looked upon in its separate 
constituents, it was vduos évroNoy; and when these évrodal 
are inspected in their essence and authority, they are found to 
be Soyuara—to be obeyed, because the Divine Dictator was 
pleased to enjoin them. The article, therefore, is not prefixed 
to Sdyuaor, which is descriptive of the form and authority 
of those statutory regulations, the phrase representing one 


1 Moulton, p. 275. 
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connected idea. Winer, § 20, 2. The &y is not to be taken 
for ovv, as Heinsius and Flatt take it, nor can it signify 
propter, as Morus renders it. Now, this legal apparatus was 
abolished “in His flesh,’ that is, in His incarnate state, 
especially by the death which in that state He endured. The 
language of Ambrosiaster is appropriate—legem que data erat 
Judeis in circumeisione et in neomentis et in escis et in sacrificus 
et in sabbatis evacuavit. By the abrogation of the Mosaic 
institute, the éy@pa was destroyed, and the party wall, which 
separated Palestine from the great outfield of the world, laid 
low. Difference of race no longer exists, and Abrahamic 
distinction is lost in the wider and earlier Adamic descent. 

The apostle now states more fully the purpose of the abro- 
gation of the old law— 

iva tous vo Ktion €v éavT@ els Eva Kaivov avOpwrov— 
“that He might create the two in Himself into one new 
man.” This clause is no mere repetition of the preceding 
declaration—* Who hath made both one.” It is more special 
and distinctive in its description. The two races are per- 
sonified, and they are formed not into one man, but into one 
new man. Kavos avOpwrros is found elsewhere as an epithet 
descriptive of spiritual change, as in iv. 24; 2 Cor. v.17; 
Gal. vi. 15; Col. i. 10. The phrase is very different from 
the novus homo of the Latins, and therefore Wetstein’s learned 
array of quotations from Roman authors is wholly useless. 
And the idea of moral renovation is not to be so wholly 
excluded here as some critics argue. One new man—both 
races being now enabled to realize the true end of humanity ; 
Gentile and Jew not so joined that old privilege is merely 
divided among them. The Gentile is not elevated to the 
position of the Jew—a position which he might have obtained 
by becoming a proselyte under the law; but Jew and Gentile 
together are both raised to a higher platform than the circum- 
cision ever enjoyed. The Jew profits by the repeal of the 
law, as well as the Gentile. Now he needs to provide no 
sacrifice, for the One victim has bled; the fires of the altar 
may be smothered, for the Lamb of God has been offered; the 
priest, throwing off his sacred vestments, may retire to weep 
over a torn vail and shattered temple, for Jesus has passed 
through the heaven “into the presence of God for us;” the 
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water of the “brazen sea” may be poured out, for believers 
enjoy the washing of regeneration; and the lamps of the 
golden candelabrum have flickered and died, for the church 
enjoys the enlightening influences of the Holy Spirit. Spi- 
ritual blessing in itself, and not merely pictured in type, is 
possessed by the Jew as well as the Gentile. The Jew gains 
by the abolition of a law that so restricted him to time, place, 
and typical ceremony in the worship of God. As unity of 
privilege distinguishes both races, and that alike, they are 
formed into one man, and as that unity and privilege are to 
both a novelty, they are shaped into one new man. And this 
metamorphosis is effected €v éavt@ (A, B, F have av’té)—not 
d: éavtov, as (Ecumenius has it; nor per doctrinam swam, as 
Grotius paraphrases it; nor is the phrase synonymous with 
“in His flesh.” It signifies in union with Himself, or, as 
Chrysostom illustrates—“ laying one hand on the Jew and 
the other on the Gentile, and Himself being in the midst.” 
This harmony of race is effected by the union of both with 
Christ; that is to say, the unconverted Jew and the unbe- 
lieving Gentile may be, and are, at enmity still, but when 
they are united to Christ, they both feel the high and novel 
place which His abrogation of the law has secured for them. 
Both are elevated to loftier and purer privilege than the old 
theocracy could ever have conferred. 

mowwv eipjyynv—“ making peace.” This e¢onvn must be the 
peace described—peace with Jew and Gentile ; not, as Harless 
holds, “ peace with God,” nor, as Chrysostom takes it, with 
Alford and Ellicott, “ peace with God and with one another” 
—rpos Tov Pedy Kai mpos adAndovs, for peace with God is in 
the order of thought, the formal theme of the next verse, 
although both results spring together from the same work of 
Christ. The present participle, referring back to avrds, is 
used, because it does not, like the aorist in the next clause, 
express a reason for the result contained in the «tion, but it 
is contemporaneous with it. The participle covers the entire 
process—abolition of enmity, abrogation of law, and creation 
of the new person; for in the whole of it Jesus is “making 
peace.” Scheuerlein, § 31, 2,a, There is yet a higher aim— 

(Ver. 16.) Kai dmoxatarrd£n rovs aydorépovs ev evt 
copatt 7 OcG—“ And that He might reconcile the twain in 
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one body to God.” This verse indicates another and separate 
purpose of the annulment of the law. Not only are Jew and 
Gentile to be incorporated, but both are to be united to God. 
This idea is not, as Olshausen intimates, virtually identical 
with that of the preceding clause. It is a thought specifically 
different, and yet closely united. Indeed, the idea of the 
preceding clause to some extent presupposes it. The two acts, 
mutual union and Divine reconciliation, are contemporaneous. 

The principal difference of opinion regards the phrase— 
év évi copate; viz. whether it refer to united Jew and Gentile, 
or to the one humanity of Christ. The latter opinion is held 
by Chrysostom, Theodoret, Beza, Crocius, Bengel, Riickert, 
Harless, Matthies, and Hofmann, Schriftb. ii. 379; but it is 
untenable. For, 1. The order of the words would indicate 
another meaning—rovs dudotépous ev évi cwpati— the two 
in one body,” the very truth which the apostle had been 
illustrating and enforcing. He views the union as effected— 
does not now say tovs dvo, but names the united races—the 
twain in one body. The els Kavos dvOpwros is viewed as ev 
capa. Photius explains it—éra pév rod év évi cwpati, THY 
mpos adANAouS eudaiver KatadrXaynv. 2. If the phrase refer 
to Christ’s humanity, then the words must be understood of 
that humanity offered as an oblation. The meaning would be 
much the same as that of dca tod otavpod, and the same idea 
would be again and again repeated in the paragraph. But, 3. 
Why should Christ’s body be called His one body? why 
attach such an epithet to His single humanity? and we 
should have expected an avtod to have specified the possessor 
of the body, even though the idea should be—“ one body ”— 
they in Him enjoying fellowship with God. It appears 
better, then, to adopt the other exegesis, and to take the phrase 
as meaning Jew and Gentile incorporated. Such is the view 
of Cicumenius, Pelagius, Anselm, Erasmus, Calvin, Estius, 
Meier, Meyer, Olshausen, de Wette, and Baumgarten-Crusius. 
Besides what we have said in its favour, this idea is in 
harmony with the context, and with what is advanced in the 
next chapter. 1 Cor. xii. 12, 20, 27; Col. iii 15. In the 
apostle’s idiom the phrase is confined to the church; for the 
church in the preceding chapter is affirmed to be His body. 
In that body there is no schism, and though it is made up of 
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two different races, it is yet but one body. So that the év év1 
owpart of this verse is in agreement with év é) mvevuats of 
the 18th verse. 

The action is defined by the verb doxatadddey. The 
double compound is found only in Col. i. 20, 21. The dé in 
composition with the verb may either signify “again,” as Pas- 
sow, Harless, Olshausen, and Ellicott affirm, which is perhaps 
doubtful; or it may strengthen the original signification, as 
seen in such words as dmepydfoua, arobvickw, améxw. 
Much has been written on the difference between d:ad\rdaoow 
and xatad\Adcow. Verbs compounded with dvd have often a 
mutuality of signification, but they cease in many instances 
to bear such a distinction. KatadX\doow is not practically 
different from &:a\Xdoow, and so Passow holds (sub voce) that 
xatadXaoow in the middle voice signifies—sich unter einander 
versohnen—* to effect a mutual reconciliation”* The radical 
idea is to cause enmity to cease—to make up friendship again ; 
but the mode, time, and form of reconciliation must be learned 
from the context. The meaning of the apostle is not that 
Jew and Gentile have been reconciled into one body by the 
cross. Such, indeed, is the view of CEcumenius, Photius, 
Anselm, Calvin, a-Lapide, and Grotius, but it gives the év the 
sense of eds, and takes away the full force of the dative—ro 
Oecd, making it mean—ut Deo serviant. But to Oe@, as in 
other passages where the words occur, defines the person with 


1Tittmann has entered at length into the discussion in his book on the 
Synonyms of the New Testament. According to him, daAaacow refers to the 
cessation of mutual enmity, and xa#raAadeow is employed in cases where the 
enmity has existed only on one side. The passage which he refers to in 
Matthew will not bear out such a distinction as he enforces. Matt. v. 23, 24: 
‘« If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
ought against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; first 
be reconciled to thy brother”—daardynts ra adscaga. But ‘be reconciled to 
thy brother” is plainly not—Cease to be at enmity with him, as if you had 
hated him, and need your own ill-will also to be quenched ; for the supposition 
is not ‘‘Thou hast ought against thy brother,” but it is ‘‘If thy brother has 
ought against thee.” Be reconciled to him, that is, induce him to lay aside 
his quarrel against thee. At the same time, while such a philological argument 
may be maintained, it is not the less true that mutual agreement is the result. 
The phrase—‘‘ Thy brother hath ought against thee,” implies that something 
had been done justly to offend him, and that, upon explanation or apology, his 
good-will was to be restored. Tholuck (Bergpredigt, p. 192) has well exposed 
the futility of Tittmann’s subtle distinction. Usteri, Lehrb. p. 102; Fritzsche, 
Ad Rom. i. p. 276. 
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whom the reconciliation has been secured, while év évl c@pate 
describes the result of a contemporaneous but minor unity 
between the two races, Winer, § 50, 5. It is probable, how- 
ever, that év and eds were originally one—évs, like wels—wpev. 
Donaldson’s New Cratylus, § 170. 

Reconciliation to God is not the removal in the first 
instance of man’s enmity toward God, but Jesus reconciles 
us to God by turning away the Divine anger from us. As, 
in 1 Sam. xxix. 4, David was supposed to “reconcile himself” 
to his master by doing some feat to secure his favour, so Jesus 
reconciles us to God by the propitiation which He presented 
to God, and through which He is enabled even as a righteous 
God to justify the ungodly. This statement is proved by the 
phrase—6.a tot otavpod—for the cross has reconciliation to 
God for its immediate object. Restoration to the Divine favour 
is the primary and peculiar work of the great High Priest, 
“who offered Himself without spot to God.” A sacrifice had 
always reference to the guilt of the offerer, and it averted that 
penalty which a righteous governor might justly inflict. Another 
proof of our position is found in ver. 18, in which the result 
of this peace is declared to be “access to the Father,’ which 
has been created by the blood of the atonement. True, indeed, 
God is love, but the provision of an atonement is the glorious 
expression of it. And His government must be upheld in its 
majesty ; for the pardon, without any peculiar provision, of all 
who break a law, is tantamount to its repeal. The fact of an 
atonement seems to prove its own necessity. God has shown 
infinite love to the sinner, and infinite hatred to his sin, in the 
sufferings of the cross, so that we tremble at His severity, 
while we are in the arms of His mercy. The justice of the 
great Lawgiver is of unchanging claim and perpetuity. The 
reader will find in Dr. Owen’s dissertation on “Divine Justice” 
many striking remarks on the theory that sin might be pardoned 
by a mere act of grace on God’s part, apart from any satisfaction 
to His justice—a theory vindicated even by Samuel Rutherford 
aud Mr. Prolocutor Twisse. Jew and Gentile are thus recon- 
ciled to God, and the same act which gives them social unity, 
confers upon them oneness with God, for the abrogation of the 
ceremonial law was in itself the glorification of the moral law, 

1 Works, vol. x. p. 495. Edin. 1853. 
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in the presentation of a perfect obedience to it, and in the 
endurance of its penalty. 

amoxtewas Thy &xOpay év a’tS@—* having slain the enmity 
in it.” The enmity referred to has been variously understood. 
But €y@pa cannot exist on God's part, for what He feels toward 
sin is dpyn. That it signifies human enmity towards God, is 
the opinion of many, while others connect with this idea also 
hatred between Jew and Gentile. But if our view of the nature 
of reconciliation be correct, and we agree with Meyer, Olshausen, 
and de Wette, this last can hardly be meant. It is not of 
man’s hatred the apostle speaks, but of God propitiated. 
Besides, the participle aoxte(vas describes an action which 
precedes that of its verb dmroxataXxka€yn—“ and that, having 
slain the enmity, He might reconcile both in one body to God.” 
Bernhardy, p. 382. The occurrence of the word &y@pa here is 
one of Alford’s principal arguments for giving it the extended 
sense of enmity toward God, as well as enmity between the 
two races. But the argument will not hold, for—1. The 
slaying of the enmity being an act prior to the reconciliation, 
refers to the sentiments of the preceding verses—the enmity 
between Jew and Gentile. 2. The word éy@pa has special 
reference to the phrase—éy évi copats—“ and having slain 
the enmity between them, He might reconcile them both in 
one body unto God.” 3. The stress lies on Tovs augorépous ev evi 
o@pati—the twain are in one body as they are in the act of 
being reconciled—the previous enmity between them being 
subdued. 4. The idea of union between the races fills the 
apostle’s mind, as is plain from the first half of the following 
chapter—that is, by the abrogation of the Levitical law the 
Gentiles come into a new relationship and new privileges. 
These the apostle dwells on and glories in. 

The Vulgate renders év avt@—in seimet ipso, and Luther 
—in sich selbst, with which the reading é€v éav7@ coincides, 
and which is naturally vindicated by such exegetes as Bengel, 
Semler, Hofmann, and others, who refer to cwywate as the 
antecedent, and understand by o@ua Christ’s humanity. But 
the more natural interpretation is to refer the pronoun to 
tod otavpov. The Syriac reads—“and by His cross has slain 
the enmity.” The word dzoxteivas, as Grotius suggests, 
seems to have been employed because tlie cross referred to 
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was an instrument of death. The cross which slew Jesus 
slew this hostility ; His death was the death of that animosity 
which rose up between Israel and non-Israel like a wall of 


separation. 
(Ver. 17.) Kal é\@av evayyericato etpyynv—“ And having 
come He preached peace.” “Peace,” in this clause, is to be 


taken in its widest acceptation ; that peace which had just 
been described—peace between Jew and Gentile, and peace 
between both and God. It is an error in Chrysostom to 
restrict it to peace with God, and in Meyer, de Wette, and 
Olshausen apparently, to confine it to peace between the two 
races. The clause plainly carries us back to ver. 14—“ for 
He Himself is our peace,” and the apostle then proceeds to 
explain the two kinds of peace. The following verse also 
proves our view. “ For,’ says the apostle, “we both have 
access to the Father.” And that peace was good tidings, as 
the verb implies. The middle voice was used also by the 
earlier writers. Phrynichus, ed. Lobeck, p. 266. Kai does 
not simply indicate that this clause follows in idea the 
announcement—avtos yap €otw 1 elpnvn nuav, as if the 
intervening verses were parenthetical in their nature. For 
these intermediate verses expound the starting proposition, 
and the verse before us continues the illustration. Peace 
was first secured, and then peace was proclaimed. The 
publication of the peace is ascribed to Jesus eaually with its 
procurement—x«at eA@wy. The notion of Raphelius, Grotius, 
Koppe, and others, that these words are superfluous, is alto- 
vether an inaccurate and negligent exegesis. The “coming” 
referred to is plainly not to be restricted to His personal 
manifestation in flesh, as Chrysostom, Anselm, Estius, Holz- 
hausen, Matthies, and Harless argue, for here it is an event 
posterior to the crucifixion; as it is a coming to proclaim 
what the death on the cross had secured. Nor can we, with 
tiickert and Bengel, restrict the coming to the resurrection 
of Jesus. As little can we hold the sense realized in our 
Iord’s personal preaching, as is the hypothesis of Beza and 
Calovius, for “ Jesus Christ was a minister of the circumcision 
only.” He illustrated this truth to the Syrophenician woman, 
and His instructions during His life to His apostles were— 
“Go not into the way of the Gentiles.” We would not confine 
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the “coming,” with Olshausen and Meyer, to His advent by the 
Spirit ; nor, with Calvin, identify it wholly with the mission 
of the apostles, for both these are included. Christ brought 
peace to the Ephesian Christians by means of this Spirit in 
the apostles—qui facit per alium, facit per se. The preaching 
of the apostles having the truth of Christ for its theme, the 
commission of Christ for its authority, and the Spirit of Christ 
for its seal and crowning distinction, may surely in its doc- 
trines and triumphs be ascribed to the exalted Lord and 
King of the church, the one origin and sole dispenser of 
“Peace.” The apostle felt that his gifts and graces were of 
Christ’s bestowment—that all his opportunities and successes 
were the results of Christ’s presence and power—that his 
whole message was from Christ and about Him—that not 
only was the peace which he announced secured in Christ’s 
mediation and death, but that also his very journeys to pro- 
claim it were prompted and shaped by Him; and therefore 
all being Christ’s, from the inspiration that moved his heart 
to the secret and irresistible influence that prescribed his 
missionary tours ; his whole work in its every element being 
so truly identified with Christ—he humbly retired into the 
shade, that Christ might have all the glory: and therefore he 
writes—“and He came and preached peace to you.” This 
interpretation appears to us more direct and harmonious than 
that of Harless, who regards this verse as a parallel to ver. 14, 
as if the meaning were—“ Christ is peace ‘in deed’ (ver. 14), 
and also ‘in word’” (ver. 17). This would be an anti-climax, 
for surely the creation of peace was a greater work than its 
disclosure. And then the two ideas are not parallel. In the 
former case, Jesus personally and immediately secured peace ; 
in the latter case it was only mediately, and by others, that 
he proclaimed it. Harless, indeed, regards ¢X@@v generally 
as denoting Christ’s appearance upon earth, as in John i. 9, 
11, iii. 19, ete. Our objection to such a view is, that Christ’s 
appearance on earth was as necessary to the making of peace 
as to its proclamation, and more so, as is implied in the 
phrases—“ in His flesh,” and “ by the cross,” nay, “those who 
were nigh,” or those who heard Christ in person, are placed 
last in the enumeration. Jesus, too, had left the earth ere this 
peace was formally published by His heralds. Moreover, the 
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coming is plainly marked as posterior to the effecting of peace. 
As the preaching to the Ephesians is here as distinctly ascribed 
to Jesus as the coming, both must be understood in a similar 
way. Similar phraseology is found in Acts xxvi. 23; John 
x. 16. And the peace was preached— 

buiv Tois waxpav Kal elpnvny Tois eyyus—* to you who were 
far off, and peace to them who were nigi.” The dative is 
governed by the previous verb, and the second eipyvqy has, 
on the authority of A, B, E, F, G, and of several versions and 
fathers, been received by Lachmann and Tischendorf into the 
text. Isa. lvii.19. The repetition is emphatic. Rom. iii. 31, 
viii. 15; 2 Cor. ii, 16. The idea contained in paxpuv has 
been already explained under ver. 13. The Gentiles are here 
placed first; the apostle of the Gentiles magnified his office. 
Though those “who were nigh” were the first who heard the 
proclamation based on the commission—* beginning at Jeru- 
salem,” yet those “who were afar off” are mentioned first, as 
they had so deep an interest in the tidings, and as the invita- 
tion of Gentiles into the church—a theme the anostle delighted 
in, proving, as it did, the abolition of class privileges, and the 
commencement of an unrestricted economy—was the result 
and proof of the truths illustrated in this paragraph. 

(Ver. 18.)"Ore &¢ adtod éyopev THY Tpocaywyny oi aupo- 
tepou— For by Him we both have access ”—access specially 
theirs, as the article intimates. The 67s does nut mark the 
contents of the message of peace, as Morus, Baumgarten, 
Koppe, and Flatt imagine; nor yet its essence, as Riickert 
maintains: but it points out its proof and result. Peace has 
been made, and has also been proclaimed, for, as the effect of 
it, and as the demonstration of its reality——* by Him we both 
have access.” Calvin well explains it—probatio est ab effectu. 
IIpocaywyy, formed with the Attic reduplication from aye, is 
“introduction,” entrance into the Divine presence—an allusion, 
according to some, to approach into the presence of a king by 
the medium of a mpocaywyevs—sequester (Bos, Observat. p. 
149); according to others, to the entrance of the priest into 
the presence of God. Herodotus, ii, 58. Rom. v. 2; and 
sce under i, 12. Whichever of these allusions be adopted, 
or whether the word be used in its proper signification, the 
meaning is apparent, the word being used probably in its 
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original and transitive sense—not access secured, but intro- 
duction enjoyed, and which we are having, that is, have and 
keep. It is something more than @vpa, John x. 9. Free 
approach to God is the result of reconciliation. 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
Those who were “ far off” can now draw “nigh.” The Divine 
Being is not clothed in thunder—no barrier stands between 
Him and us, for all legal obstacles are removed; so that the 
soul which feels peace with God can come into His sacred 
presence without shrinking or tremor. It approaches by 
Christ—6’ avtod; and the emphasis from their position lies 
on these words. Our frail humanity realizes His humanity, 
and by Him enters into the presence of Jehovah. John 
xiv. 6. Thus Chrysostom says—ot« elev mpdcodov adda 
mpocaywyny, ov yap ad’ éavtav mpoondOopev, GAN br’ adtod 
mpornyOnuev. And this access is— 

mpos tor Ilatépa—‘unto the Father;” apos—into His 
presence. Christians do not approach some dark and spectral 
phantom, nor a grim and terrible avenger. It is not Jehovah 
in the awful attitude of Judge and Governor, but Jehovah as 
Father—who has a father’s heart to compassionate and a 
father’s hand to bestow. And His paternity is no abstraction. 
He is Christ’s Father and our Father. Nay more, and espe- 
cially, this privilege is enjoyed bv Jew and Gentile alike: 
of audporepor—the twain have it. It belonged to the theo- 
cracy in one form of ic, when the high priest, the representa- 
tive of the people, passed beyond the vail and sprinkled the 
mercy-seat. But now the most distant Gentile who is in 
Christ really and continuously enjoys that august spiritual 
privilege, which the one man of the one family of the one 
tribe of the one nation, on the one day of the year, only 
typically and periodically possessed. We have seen the oé 
audorepor forming év capa (ver. 16)—now they are having 
access to the Father— 

év évi mvevwato-—“in one Spirit.” The collocation of 
apporepor—ev évi mvevpate again brings out solemnly and 
emphatically the leading thought in the passage. The ev is 
not to be identified with dia, as Chrysostom and Theophylact 
hint; as if the apostle meant to say, by Him and by the 
Spirit we approach. The wvedya is not “disposition,” nor 
is év wvedua only “unanimity,” and so synonymous with 
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opoOvuadov, as is the baseless view of Anselm, Homberg, 
Zachariae, Meier, and Baumgarten-Crusius. That the words 
refer to the Holy Spirit, is the correct opinion of Cicumenius, 
Cocceius, Bodius, Meyer, Harless, de Wette, and Stier. The 
Spirit that dwells in the one body is the one Divine Spirit 
(iv. 4)—“one and the self-same Spirit.” 1 Cor. xii.11. The 
one Holy Ghost inhabits the church, and in Him and by 
Christ believers have access to God. He prompts them to 
approach, “ helpeth their infirmities,” deepens their conscious- 
ness of sonship as they come to the Father, nay, “makes 
intercession for them,” imparts such intenseness to their 
aspirations that they cannot be formed into language, but 
escape from the surcharged bosom in unutterable groanings— 
oTevaypois ddadntows. Rom. viii. 26. As again and again 
in previous sections, the Triune relation is brought out: we 
are having access—7pds—unto the Father, whom we worship 
as we gaze upon His tenderness and majesty; and this—é.d 
—hby Jesus, through whom we approach in confidence His 
Father and our Father; but also—év—in the Spirit, who fills 
and lifts the heart, and is closely united with Father and Son. 

The need of a rpocaywyevs has been extensively felt by 
cur sinful race. And yet, after the Man-God has been re- 
vealed—He of the double nature—whom the Divine Sovereign 
appointed and man confides in, there are philosophers who 
deify themselves, and depose the one Mediator. M. Cousin, 
in the preface to his Fragm. Philos. says, for example, in 
eulogizing the reason as a higher power than the understand- 
ing :—La raison est le médiatewr nécessaire entre Diew et 
Phomme, ce Aoyos de Pythagore et de Platon, ce Verve fait 
chair qui sert Vinterprete a Diew et de précepteur de CThomme. 
But we have a Mediator, not our own “reason” even absolute 
and transcendental; for it strays and wavers and quakes, as 
Moses on Sinai, and cannot reassure itself; and we have a 
Aoyos, not la raison, but One “in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge ”—One who reveals God 
unerringly, for He lay in His Father's bosom—One who 
instructs men perfectly, for “grace has been poured into His 
lips,” as He stoops to the senses and speaks to the heart of 
humanity. 


wv 
(Ver. 19.) “Apa ovy ovxérs éoré Eévor nal maporxor—" Now 
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therefore, ye are no longer strangers and sojourners.” The 
first two words are a favourite idiom of the apostle. Rom. 
v. 18, vii. 3, 25, viii. 12, ete.; Gal. vii 10; 1 Thess. v. 6. 
The formula dpa odv is not used in Attic Greek, save in the 
case of the interrogative dpa. Hermann, Vigerus, 292. The 
particle dpa marks progress in the argument, as if equivalent 
to xai am’ éxeivov. Thucyd. vi. 89 ; Donaldson’s New Cratylus, 
§ 192. The particle odv—allied to the substantive verb, and 
not to avtds as Hartung wrongly supposes—has a stronger 
ratiocinative force than dpa (Klotz-Devar. ii. 71'7), and occurs 
far more frequently ; and the combined use of both introduces 
a conclusion based on previous reasoning, equivalent to “ these 
things being so,” or the well-known Ciceronian formula—que 
cum ita sint. A double image is, or two pairs of figures are, 
employed by the writer—the one referring to civil franchise, 
and the other to domestic privilege. évo.—“ strangers ”»— 
they had been so while the old theocracy stood, the Jews 
being the children, but they miserable outcasts. Once, too, 
they were mdpo:xor, literally “ by-dwellers,” men who sojourn 
in a house without the rights of the resident family. This is 
the only instance in which the apostle uses the term, but it 
occurs Acts vii. 6, 29; also in many places in the Septuagint, 
as the representative of the Hebrew 13, and also of 28m. The 
two words are found together many times, as in Lev. xxv., 
etc. It is natural here to view the oxezou of the last clause 
as the contrast of mdpocxot, so that the significations of the 
word usually given are too vague to sustain this antithesis. 
In Lev. xxii. 10, the noun denotes an inmate of the 
family, but without its domestic rights; mdpoixos ‘epéws there 
signifies a guest with the priest, and stands along with 4 
picOwros—or a hired servant. Sirach xxix. 26. The priest’s 
guest, though living in his house, was not to eat the holy 
things. May not the word bear such a meaning in this place, 
especially as we are pointed to it by the spiritual antagonism 
of oixeior? De Wette will not allow it, and says that Koppe, 
Bengel, Flatt, Harless, and Olshausen wunrichtig erklaren. 
His idea is, that the two terms £evor and mdpotxos express 
generally the thought nicht-biirger—“ non-citizens.” Ellicott 
and Alford hold a similar view, regarding mdpovxos as the 
same with jérocxos, its classic equivalent—a form which 
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occurs only once in the Septuagint. But it is natural to sup- 
pose that the apostle used it in the Septuagint sense—that 
most familiar to him. The pair of terms in the two clauses 
suggests also a double contrast. That there is any allusion 
in the epithet wdpo.xos to the equivocal relation of proselytes, 
such as is contended for by Anselm, Whitby, Calixtus, Baum- 
garten, and Baumgarten-Crusius, is out of the question; for 
if the proselytes feared God, they could not be described as 
are those Ephesian Gentiles in the context. The theocracy 
excluded all but Israel from its pale—the world beyond it were 
foreigners. Under the idea of its being God’s house, it arro- 
gated to itself a spiritual supremacy over all the nations, and 
so the heathen were regarded as simple sojourners on God’s 
world. But this character of tolerated aliens no longer 
marked out the Gentile converts in Ephesus. No longer were 
they strangers to be frowned on, or foreigners to be excluded 
from domestic privileges; they were now naturalized— 

arn’ éoré ovvtoritar TOV ayicv—* but fellow-citizens with 
the saints.” The spelling cuv7rodtrai, instead of cuprronitat, 
has the authority of A, B',C, D, E, F, G. Instead of the 
simple adAd of the Received Text, the best MSS., such as A, 
B, C, D’, G, warrant the reading aX’ éore, which has been 
adopted by the editors Hahn, Lachmann, and Tischendorf. 
It gives a vivid solemnity to the contrast: the mind of the 
apostle dwells on the blessed and present reality of their 
spiritual state, which he is about to depict. vvroAltys, a 
word occurring both in Allian, Var. Hist. 3,44, and Josephus, 
Antig. 19, 2, 2, belongs chiefly, however, like other similar 
compound words, to the later and inferior Greek. Phrynichus, 
ed. Lobeck, p. 172, says, with characteristic affectation— 
moAltns eye, mt) TuutrodiTns. In the declining period of a 
language, when its first freshness is gone, and its simple terms 
are not felt in their original power, compound words are 
brought into use without any proportionate increase of sense. 
These dyco. are God’s people; and there is no occasion to 
add, with Calvin—et cum ipsis angelis, The reader may turn 
to the first verse of the epistle for the meaning of @yios.1 The 


1 “Tn what an awful state is the Protestant church, when there are so many 
thousands, nay, tens, hundreds of thousands belonging to it, who, in their 
blindness and ignorance, take the very name of God’s servants—the very name 
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“saints” are not the Jews as a race, as is supposed by Vor- 
stius, Hammond, Morus, Bengel, and Adam Clarke; nor yet 
only contemporary Christians, as Harless and Meyer argue; 
nor yet simply saints of the Old Testament, as @cumenius 
and Theodoret describe the alliance. Chrysostom exclaims— 
‘Opas ott ody atABS Tdv 'Iovdai@v GAXA TdV aylwv Kal peyd- 
wv exelvwov avdpav Tov Tepl’ABSpaap cal Mowichy cai ’HrLav 
eis THY avTHY TOA aTreypadnuev. These ayvou are Viewed as 
forming a moAcs—a spiritual organization. It was so under 
the old law—it is so still; for the theocracy is only fully 
realized under Christianity. To take an illustration from 
Athenian citizenship—they live no longer, as foreigners did 
in many Greek states, in the zavéoxefov, nor as the pérorxos 
at Athens are they degraded by the symbolical vdpiodopia, 
but they possess the coveted icoréXera. With all, then, who 
belong to this vodcre/a, Christians are now fellow-citizens. 
They are under that form of government which specially 
belongs to the saints. These are, therefore, not saints of any 
time or any class, but saints of all times and all lands, of 
which the community then existing was the living represen- 
tative; and in this commonwealth they were now enfranchised. 
Their names are engraven on the same civic roll with all 
whom “the Lord shall count, when He writeth up the people.” 
It is as if they who had dwelt “in the waste and howling 
wilderness,” scattered, defenceless, and in melancholy isola- 
tion, had been transplanted not only into Palestine, but had 
been appointed to domiciles on Mount Zion, and were located 
in the metropolis not to admire its architecture, or gaze upon 
its battlements, or envy the tribes who had come up to worship 
in the city which is “compact together;” but to claim its 
municipal immunities, experience its protection, obey its laws, 
live and love in its happy society, and hold communion with 
its glorious Founder and Guardian. 

Kal ocxecou Tou Ocodt—“and of the household of God.” 
The church is often likened to a family or house. Num. 


of those, of whom some serve Him here on earth, and some surround the 
Throne of His glory—to be fellow-citizens with whom is the highest privilege 
of man—and make it a nickname to mock at—‘saintTsS!!’ The very term with 
multitudes is a name of scorn.”—M‘Ghee’s Lectures on Ephesians, vol. i. p. 
323 ; London, 1848. 
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xii, 7; Hos. viii. 1; 1 Tim. iii, 15; Heb. iii. 2,5, 6; 1 Pet. 
iv. 17. When Harless thinks that Christians receive this 
designation, because they are stones in the house, the con- 
clusion is not only a needless anticipation of the figure in the 
following verse, but is also contrary to the usual meaning of 
the term, and destructive of the contrast between the terms 
oixetos and mdpouxor. True, as Ellicott says under Gal. vi. 10, 
oixeios is often used with abstract nouns, as olxeior pido- 
codias, etc., and in such cases the idea proper of family is 
dropped. But the contrasts in this paragraph are too vivid 
to allow any dilution of the term. These oi«etoe tod Ocod are 
God’s family ; they form His household. They are not guests 
—here to-day and away to-morrow; treated with courtesy, 
lut still kept without the hallowed circle of domestic sociality, 
aud strangers as well to the paternal protection as to the 
brotherly harmony which the family enjoys. The members 
of that “house which is the church of the living God,’ can 
call the oixodeo7rorns their father; for they are “begotten of 
God,” and they have access to Him, enjoy His love, and hold 
daily and delightful fellowship not only with Him, but with 
one another—as “heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ.” 
(Ver. 20.) ’Emrotxodopnévtes eri TO Oewedin TOY AToTTOAwY 
kal mpopnrav— built up upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets.” The preposition é7/ in composition is not, as 
Koppe affirms, without additional meaning, nor can it, as in 
Theophylact’s exegesis, have the sense of “again;” but it 
gives prominence to the idea of the foundation on which the 
structure rests. Not the form or purpose, but the basis of the 
building, was the special thought in the writer’s mind— 
superedificati, as in tha Vulgate. 1 Cor. iii. 10,12, 14; Col. 
ii 7. This architectural allusion is a change of figure, or 
rather, it is the employment of a term in a double meaning. 
“ House” has a similar twofold signification with us, as the 
“House of Bourbon” or “House of Stuart ”—phrases in 
which the word is employed in a secondary and emphatic 
signification. We speak too of such houses being “ built up” 
by the wisdom or valour of their founders. In such cases, 
as Alford says, there is a transition from a political and social 
to a material image. Having described the believers as 
oixetot, the apostle enlarges the metaphor, by explaining on 
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what the olxos rests, what its symmetry is, and what its glorious 
purpose. That “house” is composed of the olxezou, and each 
of them is a living stone, resting on the one foundation. 

What the writer means by dzocro\ov is plain; but what 
is meant by the subjoined rpo¢ntdv? With every wish, 
arising from the usage of quotation, to refer the term to the 
inspired messengers of the Old Testament, we feel that the 
force of evidence precludes us. The Greek fathers and critics, 
along with Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, Calovius, Estius, Baum- 
garten, Michaelis, Riickert, Bisping, and Barnes, hold the 
view which we are obliged to abandon. Ambrosiaster also 
explains—hoe est, supra Novum et Vetus Testamentum collocati. 
Tertullian says that Marcion, believing the reference to be to 
prophets of the Old Testament, expunged the words et pro- 
phetarum. Contra Mare. v. 17; Opera, vol. ii. p. 326, ed. 
Oehler. The apostle often refers to the prophets of the Old 
Testament ; but in such places as Rom. i. 2 the reference 
is at once recognized. We prefer, then, with the great body 
of interpreters, to understand “the prophets” of the New 
Testament. Our reasons are these— 

1. The apostles are placed before the prophets, whereas, in 
point of time and position, the prime place should be assigned 
to the prophets.’ Estius says that the two classes are ranged 
dignitatis habita ratione, as the apostles had seen and heard 
Christ, enjoyed more endowments than the old prophets, 
and were immediately instrumental in founding these early 
churches. Did the phrase occur nowhere else, these ingenious 
arguments might be of some weight; though still, if the church 
be regarded as an edifice, the prophets laid the foundation 
earlier than the apostles, and should have been mentioned 
first in order. The dignity of Moses, Samuel, David, and 
Isaiah, under the old dispensation, was not behind that of the 


1My four Scottish predecessors have here shown somewhat of our national 
‘“‘canniness.” They do not recognize any difficulty at all, or at least they 
quietly relieve themselves of it, by the simple and apparently unconscious 
reversal of the order of the terms. Fergusson and Dickson briefly pass it over 
in this way, but Principal Rollock no less than six times quotes the phrase as if 
Paul had written ‘‘prophets and apostles.” Principal Boyd (Bodius) in his 
Comment. exhibits the same transparent ingenuity, as well as in hosts of sub- 
sequent references, nay, even in his Latin notation of the inspired original, he 
reads—fundamento prophetarum et apostolorum. 

N 
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apostolical college. The ruddy tints of the morning, ere the 
sun rises, are as fresh and glowing as the softened splendours 
of the evening, after he has set. And the argument that the 
apostles are named first because they personally founded the 
churches, is precisely the reason why we believe that prophets 
of an earlier time, and living under a different economy, are 
not meant at all. 

2. Other portions of this epistle are explanatory of the 
apostle’s meaning. In iii. 5 he speaks of a mystery, “ which 
was in other ages not made known to the sons of men, as it 
is now revealed unto His holy apostles and prophets by the 
Spirit "—rtois aylous aroctodos adtod Kal mpopytas. In 
this declaration, the prophets are plainly perceived to be the 
i spired contemporaries of the apostles, enjoying similar reve- 
lations of truth from the same Spirit. What more natural than 
to suppose, that the apostle means the same persons by the 
very same names in a previous section! This opinion is the 
more likely, when we consider that the mystery declared to 
“apostles and prophets” is the union of Jew and Gentile. 
Again, iv. 11, “And He gave some apostles, and some pro- 
phets "—tovbs pév aroatoXous, Tods 5é mpofyntas. So that 
the prophets are a special class of functionaries, and rank 
next to the apostles, personally instrumental as they were in 
founding and building up the churches. Why may not the 
allusion be to them in this verse, as they are twice named in 
combination by the writer in the same epistle? The pre- 
sumption is, that in the three places the same high office- 
bearers are described. 

3. We deny not the relation of the prophets of the Old 
Testament to the church of the New Testament. They pre- 
ceded, the apostles followed, and Jesus was in the midst. 
But in writing to persons who had been Gentiles, who were 
strangers to the Hebrew oracles, and had enjoyed none of their 
prophetic intimations—persons whose faith in Christ rested 
not on old prediction realized in Him, but on apostolic procla- 
mation of His obedience and death—a reference to the seers of 
the Hebrew nation would not have been very intelligible and 
appropriate. To Jews with whom the apostle had “reasoned 
out of the Scripture,” and whom he thus had convinced that 
Jesus was the Christ, the reference would have been natural 
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and stirring ; but not so in an address to the Gentile portion 
of a church situated in the city of Diana. 

The prophets of the New Testament were a class of suffi- 
cient importance and rank to be designated along with the 
apostles. The passages quoted from this epistle show this. 
And there are many other references. Acts xix. 6; Rom. xii. 
6; 1 Cor. xii. 10, xii. 8; the greater portion of the 14th 
chapter; and 1 Thess. v. 20. These passages prove that the 
office was next in order and dignity to the apostolate. The 
prophets spoke from immediate revelation—*“ with demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and with power;” and prior to the com- 
pletion of the canon they stood to those early churches in such 
a relation as the written oracles stand to us. They were the 
oral law and testimony, and their work was not simply a dis- 
closure of future events. (For illustration of the office of New 
Testament prophets, see under iv. 11.) 

4. Had the apostle meant to distinguish the prophets 
of the Old Testament as a separate class, the article would 
probably have preceded the noun. Winer, § 19, 4; Kihner, 
§ 493, 9; Matthiae, § 268, Anm. i.; Middleton, p. 65, ed. 
Rose. Comp. Matt. iii 7, xv. 1; Luke xiv. 3, in which 
places different classes of men, but leagued together, are 
described. See also Col. 1.19; 2 Thess. iii. 2; Tit. i, 15; 
Heb. im. 1. Not that, as Harless, Riickert, Hofmann 
(Schriftb. vol. ii. p. 103), and Stier seem to say, apostles and 
prophets are identical—or that apostles were also prophets, as 
being men inspired. The want of the article clearly shows 
that both classes of office-bearers are viewed in one category 
as one in duty and object—one incorporated band. This 
combination of function and labour shows, that these “ pro- 
phets” were those of the church of the New Testament. 

The relation in which apostles and prophets stood to the 
church is defined by the words éwl 7@ Oewediw. The preposi- 
tion describes the building as resting on the foundation with the 
idea of close proximity. Kiihner, 612, 1, a, 8; Bernhardy, p. 
249—the dative signifying “absolute superposition.” Donald- 
son, Gr. Gram. § 483, 6. The stones are represented not as 
in the act of being brought, but as already laid, and so the 
dative is employed rather than the accusative, which occurs 
in 1 Cor, iii. 12. 
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But what is the exact relation indicated by the genitive— 
Tov aToaToOAwy Kal tmpopntav? It has been supposed to 
mean, 1. The foundation on which the apostles themselves 
have built——the apostles’ and prcphets’ foundation—the 
genitive being that of possession. Such is the view of Anselm, 
Bucer, Aretius, Cocceius, Piscator, Alford, and Beza, the last 
of whom thus paraphrases it—Supra Christum qui est apos- 
tolice et prophetice structure fundamentum. But the object of 
the apostle is not to show the identity of the foundation on 
which the Ephesian church rested with that of prophets and 
apostles, and Christ is here represented, not as the foundation, 
but as the chief corner-stone. Thus, as Ellicott says, this 
exegesis tacitly mixes up Oewédtos and the axpoywvriatos. 

2. In the phrase—“ foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets”—the genitive has been thought to be that of apposi- 
tion, that is, these apostles and prophets are themselves the 
foundation. Winer, § 59, 8, a. Such is the opinion of 
Chrysostom and his imitators, Theophylact and Cicumenius, 
of a-Lapide, Estius, Zanchius, Morus, de Wette, Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius, Meier, von Gerlach, Turner, Hofmann, ye 
Olshausen. Qeyédtos vrroxelyrai, says Theophylact, of zpo- 
gytar Kai of amoatodo, vyeis S& THY RAovTnv oiKodopny 
avaTAnpocate. This view is supposed to be confirmed by a 
passage in the Apocalypse (xxi. 14)“ The wall of the city 
had twelve foundations, and in them the names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb.” But these foundations belong to a 
wall, a symbol of defence, not to the great Christian temple; 
and unless Judas be regarded as deposed, and Matthias as 
prematurely chosen and never divinely sanctioned, Paul, the 
founder of the Ephesian church, cannot be reckoned among 
these twelve. It does not matter for the interpretation 
whether Oewedi@ be masculine or neuter, nor is the argument 
of Hofmann (Schriftb. vol. ii. sec. part, p. 101) of any avail, 
that as the last clause has a personal reference this must have 
the same. In one sense the apostles, in their personal teaching 
and labours, may be reckoned the foundation; but should such 
a sense be adopted here, Christ would be brought into com- 
parison with them. Hofmann (/.c.) gets out of this objection 
by taking the following airod as referring to Qewerteo—“ Jesus 
Christ being its chief corner-stone”—that is, if He is the 
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corner-stone of the foundation, the language prevents Him 
being regarded as primus inter pares. But, as we shall see, 
the exegesis is not tenable. The whole passage, however, gives 
Jesus peculiar prominence, and the apostle never wearies of 
extolling His dignity and glory. Still, there is nothing doc- 
trinally wrong in this interpretation, for, personally, prophets 
and apostles are but living stones in the temple, the next tier 
above the “corner-stone;” but officially they were not the 
foundation—they rather laid it. And therefore— 

3. The phrase—* foundation of the apostles and prophets,” 
means the foundation laid by them, the genitive being sub- 
jective, or that of originating agency—der thatigen Person oder 
Kraft. Scheuerlein, § 17, 1; Winer, § 30,1; Hartung, Casus, 
p- 12. Such is the exegesis of Ambrosiaster, Bullinger, 
Bodius, Calvin, Calovius, Piscator, Calixtus, Wolf, Baum- 
garten, Musculus, Roell, Zanchius, Grotius, Bengel, Koppe, 
Flatt, Riickert, Harless, Matthies, Meyer, Holzhausen, and 
Ellicott. The apostles and prophets laid the foundation broad 
and deep in their official labours. In speaking of the founda- 
tion in other epistles, the apostle never conceives of himself 
as being that foundation, but only as laying it. He stands, in 
his own idea, as external to it. Referring to his masonic 
operations, he designates himself “a wise master-builder,” 
and adds—“ Other foundation can no man lay, than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.” Similar phraseology occurs in 
Rom. xv. 20. In this laying of the foundation, apostles and 
prophets were alike employed, when they preached Jesus and 
organized into communities such as received their message. 
The foundation alluded to here is efpyvy—not so much Christ 
in person, as Christ “our peace ”—a gospel, therefore, having 
no restrictive peculiarity of blood or lineage, and by accepting 
which men come into union with God. And no other foun- 
dation can suffice. When philosophical speculation or critical 
erudition, political affinity or human enactment, supplants it, 
the structure topples and is about to fall. The opinions of 
Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, Wesley, Knox, or Erskine (and 
these were all “ pillars”), are not the foundation; nor are the 
edicts and creeds of Trent, Augsburg, Dort, or Westminster 
Such writings may originate sectional distinctions, and give 
peculiar shape to column or portico, shaft or capital, on the 
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ereat edifice, but they can never be substituted for the one 
foundation. Yea and further— 

dvt0s axpoywvaiov abtod Incot Xpiotoo—* Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief corner-stone.” A and B, with the 
Vulgate, Gothic, and Coptic, reverse the position of the proper 
names, and their authority is followed by Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, and Alford; but the majority of uncial MSS. are in 
favour of the present reading. The pronoun is, by Bengel, 
Cramer, Koppe, and Holzhausen, referred to the preceding 
OceuédXvov—* Jesus Christ being its chief corner-stone.” That 
the translation of our English version may be maintained, it 
is not necessary, as these critics affirm, that the article should 
precede the proper name. Fritzsche, Comment. in Matt. iii. 4 ; 
Luke x. 42; John iv. 44. It is, besides, not of the foundation, 
but of the temple that He is the chief corner-stone. The 
avtov contrasts Christ with apostles and prophets. They lay 
the foundation, but Jesus Himself in person is the chief 
corner-stone—6vtos, “ being all the while ”—daxpoywriatov— 
scilicet-—r(ov. The reference in the apostle’s mind seems to 
be to Ps. cxvill. 22 ; Isa. xxviii. 16; Jer. li 26. These pas- 
sages suggested the figure which occurs also in Matt. xxi. 42 ; 
Acts iv. 11; 1 Pet. ii.4-6. There are two different Hebrew 
phrases —35 WX5!—xehadry Tis yovias (Ps. cxviii. 22), whereas 
in Isa. xxviii. 16 the words are 733 j38, rendered by the Seventy 
—)Bov axpoywviaioy. The first expression certainly denotes 
not the copestone, nor yet the head or point where two walls 
meet, but the most prominent stone in the corner. In the 
latter phrase the reference is to a stone specially employed at 
the angle or junction of two walls, to connect them, as well as 
to bear their weight. In the first formula, allusion is made 
more to the position than to the purpose of the block. In 
Jer. li. 26, the corner-stone and the foundations seem to be 
distinguished. The corner-stone, placed at the angle of the 
building, seems to have been reckoned in Oriental architecture 
of more importance than the foundation-stone. The foundation- 
stones, @ewédvo-—plural, were first laid, and indicated the 
plan of the structure ; but the corner-stone—that is, the foun- 
dation-stone placed at the corner—required peculiar size and 
strength. In short, the “chief corner-stone” is that principal 


1 Gesenius, Thesaurus, sub voce. 
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foundation which was carefully laid at the angle of the 
building, and on which the connected walls rested. From 
its position and design it was styled “the head of the corner.” 
While the apostles and prophets generally placed the founda- 
tion, the primary stone—on which, in Hebrew idea or image, 
the structure mainly rests, and by which its unity is upheld 
—was Jesus Christ. Without this its walls would not have 
been connected, but there must have been a fissure. As 
Theodoret, Menochius, Estius, and Holzhausen think, there 
may be a reference to Jew and Gentile united on the one rock. 
The laying of the foundation prepares for the setting down of 
the corner-stone, which connects and concentrates upon itself 
the weight of the building. That man, “Jesus,” who was 
“Christ,” the divinely-appointed, qualified, and accepted 
Saviour, unites and sustains the church. Saving knowledge 
is the apprehension of that truth about Him which Himself 
has announced—saving faith is dependence on the atoning 
work which He has done—hope rests in His intercession— 
the sanctifying Spirit is His gift—the unity of the church 
has its spiritual centre in Him—its government is from Him 
as its King—and its safety is in Him its exalted Protector. 
Whether, therefore, we regard creed or practice, worship or 
discipline, faith or government, union or extension, is He not 
in His truth, His blood, His power, His legislation, and His 
presence to His church, “ Himself the chief corner-stone”? In 
short, He is “the Alpha and the Omega,” and combined at the 
same time with every evangelical theme. Should we describe 
the glories of creation, He is Creator; or enlarge on the wisdom 
and benignity of Providence, He is Preserver and Ruler. Is 
the Divine Law the theme of exposition ?—He not only enacted 
it, but exemplified its precepts and endured its penalty. Are 
we summoned to speak of death ?—He has “abolished it ;” 
or if we wander among the tombs, He lay in the sepulchre 
and rose from it “the first-fruits of them that sleep.” If 
ministers preach, Christ crucified is their text; and if churches 
“grow in grace,” such holiness is conformity to the life of 
their Lord. He is, moreover, “all in all” in the entire circuit 
of the operations of the Spirit, who applies His truth to the 
mind, sprinkles His blood on the heart, and seals the inner 
man with His blessed image. 
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(Ver. 21.) ’Ev 6 maca oixodoun cvvapporoyoupéevn avEer— 
“In whom the whole building, being fitly framed together, is 
growing.” The relative agrees with the nearest substantive, 
"Incod Xpicrod—not with tO Oeperiw, as is the opinion of 
Holzhausen ; nor with axpoywviaiov, and meaning “on which,” 
as is asserted by Theophylact, Luther, Beza, Koppe, and 
Scholz. Nor can the words signify “through whom,” as is 
held by Castalio, Vatablus, Menochius, Morus, and Flatt. 
“In whom,” that is, in Christ Jesus; the building being fitly 
framed together in Him. Its unity and symmetry are origi- 
nated and maintained in Him. The article 7 before waca in A 
and C, and in the Textus Receptus, appears to be spurious ; it 
is not found in B, D, E, F, G, I, K, and is rejected by the latest 
¢ litors, Lachmann and Tischendorf. Middleton and Trollope, 
for mere grammatical reasons, affirm that aca 7 is the right 
reading. Reiche says—Paulum scripsisse raca 1) oixodopun cum 
articulo nullus dubito, and he ascribes the omission to the 
homoioteleuton—ol«odou 7 7. Comment. Crit. p.149 ; Gotting. 
1859. Hofmann, /.c., renders, “all which is built "—was gebaut 
wird. Must, then, waca oixoSoun be rendered “every build- 
ing,’ as is the opinion of Chrysostom, Beza, Zanchius, and 
Meyer, or as Wycliffe renders—‘“eche bildynge,” and Tyn- 
dale—“ every bildynge”? We think not:—For, 1. The 
object of the apostle is to describe the one temple, which has 
its foundation laid by apostles and prophets. It is of this one 
structure, so founded, so united, so raised, and consisting of 
such materials—for in it the Ephesians were inbuilt—that he 
speaks. 2. In the later Greek as in the earlier, ras, without 
the article, sometimes bore the sense of “whole.” Bernhardy, 
p. 323; Gersdorf, p. 376; Scott and Liddell, Pape, Passow, 
sub voce. So in the New Testament, Matt. ii. 3; Luke iv. 13; 
Acts vil. 22; or Acts li. 36—ITds olxos ’IopanrkA—phraseology 
based upon the usage of the Septuagint, 1 Sam.-vii. 2, 3; 
Neh. iv. 16; Col.i.15. If, as Ellicott says, these examples are 
not in point, as being proper names or abstract substantives, 
they at least show the transition from an earlier and stricter 
to a laxer and later use, in which other nouns besides proper 
names and very familiar or monadic terms may dispense with 
the articles. Winer, § 18, 4,§ 19. So in Josephus, Antig. 
iv. 5, 1—ITorauos 8a mdons épnuov peov—“a river flowing 
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through the whole desert ;” Thucydides, ii. 43—2doa yj and 
also in 38—é€« mrdons ys; Iliad, xxiv. 407—raoav adnOelny ; 
Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 510—adoa try; Theog. 874—y0av 
maca. Also—dia raons vuxtos; Passow, sub voce ; Thiersch, 
De Penta. versione Alexandrina, p. 121, in which are some 
examples, though perhaps not all of them strictly analogous. 


The Syriac has »Liii5 mX\S—the whole building.” 


OixoSou, a term of the later Greek, as is shown by Lobeck 
in his Parerga to the Ecloge of Phrynichus, signifies pro- 
perly “the art or process of building,” and is originally 
equivalent to o/xodéunats, but has also the same meaning as 
oixodounwa—pp. 421,487,490. The structure named has not 
yet been completed, and waca oixodoun signifies the entire 
structure—the structure in every part of it. The edifice in 
course of erection, being fitly framed together in all its parts, 
groweth into a holy temple. Such is the opinion of Chrysos- 
tom, which Harless sets aside without sufficient evidence. For 
of what is the “ growth” specified? Is the structure complete, 
and is the growth supposed to be not of it as an edifice in 
itself, but of its purpose—“ into a holy temple”? Does the 
edifice wax in size, or only grow in destination and object ? 
If you suppose the latter, then you also suppose that the living 
stones are placed in the temple before its design is realized ; 
or that these stones are themselves changed after they are laid 
in their places. The growth, therefore, belongs to the edifice 
itself. It increases in size and height. Even in its unfinished 
state, the purpose of the fabric may be detected; and when it 
is completed, that purpose, apparent at every stage of its pro- 
gress, shall be manifest, fully and for ever—‘“a holy temple 
in the Lord.” 

The present participle cvvapporoyoupérn, is a rare term 
occurring only once more, in iv. 16—ovvappotew being the 
classic form—and denotes “being jointed together,” or com- 
posed of parts fitted closely to each other. The whole struc- 
ture is compact and firm; not loose and ill-arranged masonry, 
which is as unstable in itself as it is offensive to the eye. 
But every stone is in its place, and fits its place. In this 
mutual adaptation there is no useless projection, no unsightly 
chasm. Neither excrescence nor defect mars the beauty of 
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the structure—“in Christ” it is fitly framed together. There 
is no superfluous doctrine, and no forgotten p-ecept; grace 
does not clash with statute or service; promises “are yea 
and amen in Him;” pardon, peace, purity, and hope are 
linked into one another, because they are closely united to 
Him; and the members of the true church are so firmly 
allied, that the gifts and graces of one are supplementary 
to the gifts and graces of another. No qualification is lost, 
and none can be dispensed with. One’s ingenuity devises 
what another’s activity works out. While conquests are made. 
in distant climes, “she that tarries at home divides the 
spoil.” The huge walls built round the Peireus by the 
Athenians under Themistocles, are described by the historian’ 
a: composed of large stones, square-hewn, and built together, 
being fixed to one another, on the outside, with iron and lead. 
But such cumbrous ligatures do not disfigure those spiritual 
walls; for that magnetic influence which binds all the living 
stones to the chief Corner-stone, cements them, at the same 
time and by the same power, to one another in cordial sym- 
pathy and reciprocal coherence and support. As Fergusson 
says—‘ By taking band with Christ the foundation, they are 
fastened one to another.” 

Avé€e. is for the more usual av&dver. It occurs Col. ii. 19, 
and also in the Greek poets. The present marks actual 
growth certainly, and may describe normal condition. Even 
in its immature state, and with so much that is undeveloped, 
one may admire its beauty of outline, and its graceful form 
and proportions. Vast augmentations may be certainly anti- 
cipated ; but its increase does not destroy its adaptations, for 
it grows as “being fitly framed together.” A structure not 
firm and compact, is in the greater danger of falling the higher 
it is carried; and “if it topple on our heads, what matters it 
whether we are crushed by a Corinthian or a Doric ruin?” 
But this fabric, with walls of more than Cyclopean or Pelas- 
gian strength and vastness, secures its own continuous and 
illimitable elevation and increase. The design of the edifice 
is next stated — 


1 Atio yee apockos tyevrias AAMAS TOUS Aldous trnyoy. "Eyres Ob ours aE ore wmrO¢ 
4 ? . ~ 
%V, AAC Lvvamodoeenpetvos meyarnt Aidos nee} ty TOA tryyaue cidnewmrens eAAMAOUS TH EEwher 


xal “orubdw 359s ves—Thucydides, i, 98. 
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els vaov aytov év Kupio—groweth—* into a holy temple in 
the Lord.” It was a temple—a sacred edifice. The words 
€v Kupip belong to &yov, or rather to vadv &ytov; not, as 
(Ecumenius, Grotius, Baumgarten, Zachariae, Wolf, and 
Meyer suppose, to av&e; for these critics, with the exception 
of the last, give év the sense of du¢—it groweth “ by means of” 
the Lord. Nor does Kupuos refer to God, as Michaelis, Koppe, 
Rosenmiiller, and Baumgarten-Crusius suppose, but, as in 
Pauline usage, to Christ. (See chap. i. 2,3.) Neither are we, 
with Beza, Koppe, Macknight, and others, to rob the év of its 
own significance, making the phrase év Kupiw equivalent to a 
dative, and joining it with vaovy; nor, with Drusius and 
a-Lapide, to give it the meaning of a genitive. These are 
rash and ungrammatical modes of interpretation. It has no 
holiness but from the Lord, neither is it a temple but from its 
connection with Him. For the meaning of dyios, see i. 1. 
The signification of the simple dative—*“a temple dedicated 
to the Lord,”! cannot be admitted for another reason—that 
Jesus is represented as the chief corner-stone, and cannot be 
also depicted as the God of the temple, or its officiating priest. 
But the chief corner-stone, solid and massive, gives firmness 
and sanctity to the structure. The term vads is apparently 
used of individual believers (1 Cor. iii. 16,17, vi. 19; 2 Cor. 


1 The vivacious fancy of a Frenchman is seen in the following description :— 
** Quelle sagesse encore ne remarque-t-on point dans la diverse dispensation des 
graces que l’Eglise recoit de Dieu? Ici il empioye l’or brilliant d’une foi extraor- 
dinairement éclairée ; 14 argent secourable d’une charité liberale ; 14 le fer dur 
et ferme d’une patience invincible; la le cédre incorruptible d’une vie pure, et 
éloignée des corruptions du monde ; la la hauteur des colonnes qui paroissent de 
loin, pour mettre la verité dans une belle vué ; 14 la force des soubassemens qui 
la soutiennent et l’affermnissent ; afin que par ce moyen son Eglise soit un 
édifice bien ajusté et bien assorti, & qui rien ne manque pour sa subsistance. 11 
se sert méme de la contrarieté des humeurs et des esprits, pour rendre cet 
ajustement plus parfait. Car par la promptitude et la véhémence des uns, il 
excite la lenteur des autres: et par Ja lenteur de ceux-ci il modéré et retient la 
promptitude de ceux-ld. Par les lumitres des clairvoyans il instruit les simples, 
et par la sainte simplicité ¢.s idiots, il sanctifie les lumitres des clairvoyans. Si 
tous étoient bouillans dans leur humeur, il y auroit de l’emportement ; si to s 
étoient froids, il y auroit de la negligence: mais par la violence des uns il 
échauffe la froideur de tempérament des autres ; et par la froideur Jes derniers 
il tempéré la.trop grande ardeur des premiers ; faisant et entretenant ainsi un 
heureux ajustement, et une salutaire harmonie dans son Eglise.”—-Sermons sur 
U'Epitre de St. Paul aux Ephesiens, par fea M. Du Bosc, tome iii. pp. 299, 
300. 1699. 
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vi. 16. Compare 1 Pet. ii. 3, 4), and its peculiar and specific 
meaning is given in the next clause, by the words xatotxn- 
tnptov Tod Ocov—“ habitation of God;” for vads, from vata, 
like the Latin aedes, is the dwelling of the Divinity. Ex. 
xxv. 8, 22; 1 Kings vi. 12,13; 1 Cor. vi.19. The illustra- 
tion of the word is naturally postponed to the following verse. 
(Ver. 22.) "Ev & Kai tyeis ocvvorxodopetafe—“ In which 
also you are built together.” To translate cal tyeis by “you 
even” may be too broad, but some comparison is involved. 
Some refer év @ to Kupiw, “in whom.” Such is the opinion 
of Olshausen, Harless, de Wette, Meyer, Stier, Alford, and 
Ellicott. Others, like Zanchius, Grotius, and Koppe, go back 
wit needless travel to dxpoywriaiov for an antecedent. We 
prefer, with Calixtus, Rosenmiiller, Baumgarten, and Matthies, 
taking vaov Gyiov év Kupiw as the antecedent. If it be said, 
on the one hand, that év @ usually in such connections refers 
to Christ, then it may be said, on the other hand, that to be 
built in or into a temple keeps the figure homogeneous. The 
entire structure compacted in Jesus groweth into a temple, 
“in which ye also are built” as living stones. The wpeis 
may specially refer to the Gentile Christians, as they are 
peculiarly addressed and reminded of their privileges, for this 
verse is the conclusion of the paragraph which began with the 
congratulation—* Ye are no more strangers and foreigners.” 
The intense signification of magis magisgue which Bucer 
gives to the ovy- in composition with the cuvocxodopetae, is 
wholly unwarranted, save by this implication, that the placing 
of those stones from the Ephesian quarry on the rising struc- 
ture added considerably to its size. Nor can we, with Calvin 
and Meier, look upon the verb as an imperative ; for the entire 
previous context is a recital of privilege, and the same form 
of syntactic connection is maintained throughout. The idea 
that seems to be entertained by Harless and Grotius is—As 
the whole building fitly framed together groweth into a holy 
temple in the Lord, so ye, individually or socially, are built 
up in like manner for a habitation of God in the Spirit. This 
opinion destroys as well the unity of the figure as the connec- 
tion of the verses. It is one temple which the apostle describes, 
and he concludes his delineation by telling the Ephesians that 
they formed part of its living materials and masonry. In 
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1 Esdr. v. 68, cvvocxodounoouev tuiv means—“we will build 
along with you.” The dative is, however, in that clause 
formally expressed, while in the passage before us no other 
party is referred to. The vets of this verse are the tpets of 
ver. 19. The ovv- may not, therefore, expressly denote 
“along with others,” but rather—*Ye are built together in 
mutual contact or union among yourselves, or rather with all 
built in along with you.” The verb is thus of similar refer- 
ence with gvvapporoyoupevn. The stones of that building are 
not thrown together without choice or order, but they adhere 
with a happy and unchanging union. Christians who have 
personal knowledge of one another have a closer intimacy, 
and so they are not wantonly separated in this structure, but, 
like the Ephesian church, are “ built together.” 

els KaTOLKNTNpLOV TOD Oeod ev IIveywats.— for an habitation 
of God in the Spirit.”. We regard these words as explanatory 
of the vaos aywos of the preceding verse, to the explanation of 
which the reader may turn. We cannot, with Harless, refer 
them to individual Christians, for such an idea mars the unity 
and completeness of the figure. As Stier remarks, too, all the 
nouns are in the singular, and refer to one structure. The 
purpose of the holy temple is defined. It is, as we have seen 
from several portions of the Old Testament, the dwelling of 
God.’ “This is my rest ”—“ here will I stay.” Now Jehovah 
dwelt in His temple for two purposes:—1. To instruct His 
people by His oracles and cheer them with His presence. 
“God is in the midst of her”—‘“Shine forth, Thou that 
dwellest between the cherubim ”—“I will meet thee, and I 
will commune with thee.” Moses brought the causes of the 
people “before the Lord.” God inhabits this spiritual fane 
for spiritual ends—to teach and prompt, to guide and bless, 
to lead and comfort. His presence diffuses a light and joy, 
of which the lustre of the Shechinah was only a faint reflec- 
tion and emblem. 2. Jehovah dwelt in the temple to accept 
the services of His people. The offerings were presented in 
the courts of the house to the God of the house. “Spiritual 


1 Josephus records among the omens which preceded the fall of Jerusalem, that 
a mysterious voice was heard in the temple to utter the awful words—‘‘ Let us 
go hence,” as if its Divine inhabitant had been bidding it farewell, and leaving 
it to its fate. 
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sacrifices” are still laid on the altar to God, and the odour of 
such oblations is a “sweet savour,” rising with fresh and un- 
dispersed perfume to Him who is enshrined in His sanctuary. 

Three interpretations have been proposed of the concluding 
words—éev IIvetpats. 1. Some, such as Chrysostom, Riickert, , 
Olshausen, and Holzhausen, as also Erasmus, Homberg, Koppe, 
Flatt, and others, give the words an adjectival sense, as if 
they merely meant “ spiritually,” and characterized this edifice, 
in contrast with the Jewish temple “made with hands.” But 
such an exposition is baseless. There is no contrast intended 
between a material and a spiritual temple, nor is there any- 
thing implying it. Nor could the two words, placed as they 
are by the apostle, naturally bear such a signification. That 
the article is not necessary to give the words a personal 
reference, as some, such as Riickert, affirm, is plain from many 
similar passages, as may be seen in our remarks on i. 17, and 
in the following paragraph. 

2. Some join év IIvevpate to the verb cvvotxodopetcbe, and 
then the words denote—“ built together by means of the 
Spirit.” This is the view of Theophylact, Gicumenius, Meyer, 
and Hodge. Calvin combines both this and the preceding 
interpretation. To such an exegesis we might object, with 
Harless, that it is strange that words of such importance, 
denoting the medium of erection, should be found in the para- 
graph as a species of afterthought. Harless indeed adds, that 
IIvevpa, denoting the Spirit objectively, should have the article. 
But surely the article is not required any more than with the 
év Kupiw of the preceding verse. The reader may turn for 
proof to this epistle, ii. 5, vi 18; and Matt. xxii. 43; Rom. 
vill. 4; 1 Cor. xiv. 2; Gal. iv. 29, v. 5; in all which places 
the Holy Ghost is referred to, and the noun wants the article. 
See under i. 17. Where the Holy Spirit in distinct and ex- 
ternal personality is spoken of, or His influences are regarded 
as coming from without, the noun has the article ; but in many 
places where He is conceived of in His subjective operations, 
the article is either inserted or omitted. It is omitted Matt. 
i, 18-20, i. 11, and inserted Luke ii. 27, iv. 1, 14. Perhaps 
the idea of Divine power exerted ab extra is intended in these 
last passages. When the epithet &ycov is employed, the article 
is sometimes used and sometimes not, though the cases of 
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omission are rather more frequent. But no possible difference 
of meaning can in many places be detected. Harless instances 
1 Cor. ii, 4, 13, compared with ver. 10, in which last verse 
the Spirit is conceived of as God's, and has the article. In 
the phrases in which the Spirit’s relation to the Father is 
kept in view, the article is used. But revelation is as clearly 
ascribed to the Spirit in this epistle, iii. 5, as in 1 Cor. ii. 10, 
and yet in the former place it has no article. The article, 
without difference of view, is employed and rejected in con- 
tiguous verses. Acts viii. 17, 18, 19, xix. 2, 6 ; John iii. 5, 6. 
The cases of insertion in these quotations may be accounted 
for on other and mere grammatical principles. Fritzsche, ad 
Rom. viii. 4. 

3. The third interpretation is that supported virtually by 
Stier, de Wette, and Matthies. God dwells in this temple, 
as in individual believers, “by or in His Spirit.” Christians 
are the temple of God, because the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
them. 1 Cor. ii. 16. What is true of them separately is also 
true of them collectively—they are the residence of God in 
the Spirit. °Ev IIvevpats defines the mode of inhabitation. 
That temple, from its connection with the Spirit—inasmuch 
as the Spirit has fashioned, quickened, and laid its living 
stones, and dwells within them—is “a habitation of God.” 
The God who resides in the church is the enlightening, puri- 

ing, elevating, comforting Spirit. The apostle’s own defini- 
tion of the formula is—“ Ye are év [Ivevwati—in the Spirit, if 
so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you.” Rom. vii. 9. 
And thus again, as often before, the Trinity or the triune rela- 
tion of God to His people is brought out. The Father dwells 
in the Spirit in that temple of which the Son is the chief 
corner-stone. The church is one, holy and Divine; it rests 
on Christ—is possessed by God—filled with the Spirit—and 
is ever increasing. 


CHAPTER III. 


Havine illustrated with such cordial satisfaction and impres- 
sive imagery the high privileges of the Gentile converts, the 
apostle, as his manner is, resolves to present a prayer for 
them. But other thoughts rush into his mind, suggested by 
his own personal condition.’ He was a prisoner; and as he 
was now writing to Gentiles, at least was at that moment 
addressing the Gentile portion of the Ephesian church, an 
allusion to his bonds was natural, and seems to have been 
introduced at once as a proof of the honesty of his congratu- 
lations, and as a circumstance that must have prepared his 
readers to enter into the spirit of the earnest and comprehen- 
sive supplication to be offered on their behalf. But the 
impressive theme on which he had been dilating with such 
ecstasy still vibrated in his heart, and the mention of his 
imprisonment, originating in his attachment to the Gentiles, 
suggested a reference to his special functions as the apostle of 
heathendom. These ideas came upon him with such force, 
and brought with them such associations, that he could not 
easily pass from them. The clank of his chain at length 
awakens him to present reality, and he concludes the paren- 
thesis with a request that his readers would not mope and 
despond over his sufferings, endured for a cause in which they 
had so tender and blessed interest. The 1st and 13th verses 
are thus in close connection, and the apostle, as if describing 
a circle, comes round at length to the point from which he 
originally started. The connection is— “For this cause, I 
Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles ”—“ bow 
my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

(Ver. 1.) Tovrov ydpw— For this cause;” the reference 


1 The accusersggg the apostie had not yet come to Rome, and he might 
therefore be detained for an indefinite period. This law was afterwards 
altered, and the suspension of a process for a year was held to be tantamount 
to its abandonment. 
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being not to any special element in the previous illustration, 
but to the whole of it—inasmuch as Gentile believers are 
raised along with believing Jews to those high privileges and 
honours now common to both of them. The remarks we have 
made will show that we regard the construction as broken 
by a long parenthesis, and resumed in ver. 14, not at ver. 8, 
as CEcumenius and Grotius suppose, nor yet at ver. 13, as 
Zanchius, Cramer, and Holzhausen maintain. In the former 
hypothesis, the connection thus stands—‘“I Paul, the prisoner 
of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles”——“even to me, less than 
the least of all saints, is this grace given.” But here there is 
no natural contact of ideas, and the change of case from the 
nominative to the dative, though vindicated by Cicumenius 
from examples in Thucydides and Demosthenes, is, as Origen 
affirms, a solecism, and is fatal to the hypothesis. Catena in 
loc. ed. Cramer. Oxford, 1842. The 8th verse is insepar- 
ably connected also with the 6th and 7th verses. The 
other opinion, that the course of thought is resumed in 
ver. 13, is proved to be untenable as well by the occurrence 
of the simple 80 in that verse, as by the fact that the 
repeated rovtov ydpuv of the following verse has no founda- 
tion in the sentiment of the 13th. The idea expressed in the 
13th verse is a subordinate and natural conclusion of the 
digression. Erasmus, Schmid, Michaelis, and Hammond 
would consider the whole chapter a parenthesis, but such an 
opinion makes the digression altogether too long, and over- 
looks the connecting link in ver. 14. The majority of ex- 
positors adopt the view we have given, to wit, that ver. 14 
resumes the interrupted sentiment. Theodoret says—raira 
mdvra (vers. 1-13) év péow reberkas avadayBdaver Tov Tept 
mpocevy7s Noyov. This opinion plainly harmonizes with the 
scope and construction of the chapter. Winer, § 62, 4. 

But there are some commentators who deny that any par- 
enthesis or digression occurs, and for this purpose various 
supplements have been proposed for the 1st verse. Many 
supply the verb e/#i—‘ For this cause I Paul am the prisoner 
of Jesus Christ.” This conjecture has for its authority the 
Peschito, which is followed by Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Anselm, Erasmus, Aretius, Cajetan, Beza, with a large host 
of modern critics, the version of Tyndale, and Geneva, The 
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paraphrase of Chrysostom is—8&d Todro Kal éyw SéSemar; and 
he adds in explanation of the phrase—*“if my Master was 
crucified for you, much more am I bound.” But our objection 
is, first, that 5¢cp0s has the article—I am the prisoner, whereas 
Paul may be supposed to say, “I am a prisoner.” It is 
alleged by Beza, Rollock, and Meyer, that the notoriety of . 
Paul as a prisoner might have prompted him to use the article. 
But such a supposition is not in harmony with the apostle’s 
character. Under such an exegesis also, as has been often 
remarked, Tovrov ydpw and brép dudy would form a tautology. 
The apostle does not mean to magnify the fact of his imprison- 
ment: he merely hints in passing that it originated in the 
proclamation of those very truths which he had been discuss- 
ing. Middleton on Greek Article, p. 358. Others, again, 
such as the Codices D, E, supply wpecBevw —a spurious 
insertion borrowed from vi. 20, and adopted by Ambrosiaster 
and Castalio, as well as by Calvin in his Latin rendering— 
legatione fungor. Another MS. has the verb xexavynuas, 
taken from Phil. 1.16. Jerome supplies—cognovi mysteriwm, 
and Camerarius gives us—hoc scribo. Meyer’s rendering is 
peculiar—deshalb—that you may be built—zu diesem Behufe. 
bin Ich Paulus, der Gefesselte Christi Jesu um euret, der Heiden 
willen. But the plain supposition of a long parenthesis ren- 
ders all such supplements superfluous. 

"Eye IIatios—“I Paul,” his own name being inserted to 
give distinctness, personality, and authority to the statement, 
as in 1: Cor,1012, 13, iL 4.5, 22592 Cor. xelsy Gelvade 
Col. i. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 18; Philem.9. That name was vene- 
rated in those churches, and its formal mention must have 
struck a deep and tender chord in their bosom. Once Saul, 
the synonym of antichristian intolerance, it was now Paul, 
not merely a disciple or a servant, but— 

6 déopos TOD Xpia tov 'Incod—“the prisoner of Christ Jesus.” 
2 Tim. i.8; Philem. 9. The genitive, as that of originating 
cause, signifies not merely “a prisoner belonging to Christ,” 
but one whom Christ, that is, Christ’s cause, and not Cesar, 
had imprisoned. Winer, § 30, 2,8; Acts xxiii. 11. His loss 
of liberty arose from no violation of law on his part: it was 
solely in prosecuting his mission that he was apprehended and 
confined ; for he was in fetters— 
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irép tudyv tov éOvdv—“on behalf of you Gentiles,” a 
common sense of the preposition, which is repeated in ver. 12. 
It was his office as apostle of the Gentiles which exposed 
him to persecution, and led to his present incarceration. 
Acts xxi. 22, xxv. 11, xxviii. 16. His vindication of such 
truths as formed the last paragraph of the preceding chapter, 
roused Jewish jealousy and indignation. Nay, in writing to 
the Ephesians he could not forget that the suspicion of his 
having taken an Ephesian named Trophimus into the temple 
with him, created the popular disturbance that led to his 
capture and his final appeal to Cesar, his journey to Rome, 
and his imprisonment in the imperial city. The apostle 
proceeds to explain more fully the meaning of this clause— 

(Ver. 2.) Elye nxovcate Tv oixovoydav—* If indeed ye have 
heard of the dispensation.” As the translation—“if ye have 
heard””"—seems to imply that Paul was a stranger to the 
Ephesian church, various attempts have been made to give 
the words another rendering. (See Introduction.) That elye 
may bear the meaning “since,” is undeniable (iv. 21; Col. 1. 
23); or, “if indeed, as I take for granted, ye have heard,” 
or, as Estius and Wiggers translate—“if, as is indeed the 
case, ye have heard.” Hermann, ad Viger. p. 834. The 
particle ye is used in suppletive sentences (Hartung, Partvk. 
i. 391), and may be rendered wnd zwar—“and indeed.” 
Harless is inclined to take the words as hypothetical,’ as 
indicating want of personal acquaintance with his readers ; 
but Hartung (ii. 212) lays it down, that in cases where the 
contents of the sentence are adduced as proof of a preceding 
statement, the meaning of elye approaches that of é7« and 
émre’, Hoogeveen also states the same canon.? The apostle 
says—lI am a prisoner for you Gentiles; and he now gives the 
reason of his assertion—Ye must surely have heard of the dis- 
pensation committed to me—a dispensation whose prominent 
and distinctive element it is to preach among the Gentiles. 

Reckless efforts have been made upon the verb nxovcate— 
as when Pelagius renders it firmiter tenetis. So Anselm, Gro- 
tius, and Rinck, Sendschreib. des Korinth. p. 56. See under i. 15. 
The apostle has been supposed by Musculus, Crocius, Flatt, 


1 Stud. und Kritik. 1841, p. 432. 
2 Doctrina Particularum, etc., p. 158, ed. Schiitz ; Klotz-Devar, p. 308. 
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and de Wette, to mean “hearing by report of others.” There 
is no proof of this in the language, nor of the other version— 
“hearing, and also attending and understanding.” The writer 
may refer to his own sermons, for we cannot say with Calvin 
—credibile est, quum ageret Ephesi, eum taciisse de his rebus. 
The apostle may, in this quiet form, stir up their memory of 
the truth, that mission to the heathen was his special work— 
not his work by accident, but by fixed Divine arrangement. 
He preached in Ephesus to both Jew and Gentile; and his 
precise vocation, as the apostle of the Gentiles, might not have 
been very fully or formally discussed. Still it was a theme 
which could not have been kept in abeyance. They surely 
had heard it from his lips; and this e/ye, rather than 671, is 
the expression of a gentle hope that they had not forgotten 
the lesson. Yet there is no reprehension in the phrase, as is 
supposed by Vitringa and Holzhausen. 

The term oixovoyia does not signify the apostolical office, 
as is the opinion of Luther, Musculus, Rollock, Aretius, 
Crocius, Wieseler, and others, for it is explained by the 
apostle himself in the following verse; and it cannot denote 
dispensatio doctrine, as Pelagius translates it; not officium 
dispensande gratie Dei, as Anselm explains it. See under 
i. 10. Its meaning is arrangement or plan; and the apostle 
employs it to describe the mode in which he had been selected 
and qualified to preach faith and privilege to the Gentiles. 
Chrysostom identifies the o/covouia with the dmoxaduis of 
the following verse—“ As much as to say, I learned it not 
from man.” How came it that a person like Paul—a staunch 
Pharisee, a scholar of Gamaliel, attached to rabbinical studies, 
and a zealot in defence of the law—how came it that he, with 
antecedents so notorious in their contrast, should be the man 
to preach, as his special mission, the entrance of Gentiles into 
Christian privilege? The method of his initiation was of 
God; and that “ economy ” is described as being— 

THS xXdpitos TOV Oeod Ths Sobeicns por eis Yuas—“ of the 
grace of God which is given me to you-ward.” This ydpes is 
not, as Grotius and Riickert imagine, the apostolical office, 
but the source or contents of it. We see no ground to identify 
xapis with the following pvornpcov, though it includes it. The 
idea is either that the o/kovoyia had its origin in that yapus, or 
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rather that the ydps was its characteristic element. Winer, 
§ 30, 2. That grace was given him, not that he might enjoy 
it as a private luxury, but that he by its assistance might 
impart it to others—els buds—“ to you,” not inter vos, as Storr 
makes it. Gal. i. 15, ii. 9; Acts xxii. 21. There may, as 
Stier suggests, be an allusion in the o/xovowia to the o«oSoun 
of ver. 21 in the previous chapter. In the house-arrangement 
and distribution of offices, the building of the Gentile portion 
of the structure was Paul’s special function. The apostle now 
becomes more special in his description— 

(Ver. 3.)"Ore kata droxaduyuy éyvapicbn wou Td praothpiov 
—<“ How that by revelation was the mystery made known to 
me.” ’Eyvapice is the reading of the Received Text, on the 
authority of D™, E, J, K, and many minuscules, and is 
received by Knapp and Tittmann ; but éyvwpic6n has the pre- 
ponderant authority of A, B, C, D’, F, G, etc., the Syriac and 
Vulgate, and is adopted by Lachmann, Hahn, and Tischendorf. 
The “relative particle éru, as the correlative of 7, introduces 
an objective sentence.” Donaldson, Greek Gram. § 584. It 
leads to further explanation, and the clause is a supplementary 
accusative connected with the previous verb. The mystery 
itself is unfolded in ver. 6; for, as we have seen under i. 9, 
“mystery” is not something in itself incomprehensible, but 
merely something unknown till God please to reveal it— 
something undiscoverable by man, and to the knowledge of 
which he comes by Divine disclosuare—xata amoxdaAvyy, the 
emphasis lying on the phrase, as is indicated by its position. 
Gal. ii. 2. In Gal. i. 12, the genitive with 8d is employed. 
Grammarians, as Bernhardy (p. 241) and Winer (§ 51), show 
that «ard, with the accusative, has sometimes an adverbial 
signification; so Meyer renders offenbarwngsweise. The differ- 
ence is not material; but 8: drroxadvwews would refer to the 
means or method of disclosure, whereas Kata amoxdduyww may 
describe the shape which it assumed. The general spirit of 
the statement is, that his mission to the Gentiles was not 
created by the expansive philanthropy of his own bosom, nor 
was it any sourness of temper against his countrymen that 
prompted him to select, as his favourite sphere of labour, the 
outfield of heathendom. He might have been a believer, but 
still, like many thousands of the Jews—“ zealous of the law.” 
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It was by special instruction that he comprehended the world- 
wide adaptations of the gospel, and gave himself to the work of 
evangelizing the heathen—the mystery being their admission 
to church fellowship equally with the Jews. He alludes, not 
perhaps so much to the first instructions of the Divine will at | 
his conversion (Acts ix. 15), as to subsequent revelations. 
Acts xxii. 21; Gal. i. 16. And he adds— 

Ka0ws mpotypayya év dd’yw—“as I have just written in 
brief ;” or, as Tyndale renders—“ as I wrote above, in feawe 
wordes;” i. 9, iii 13. The parenthetical marking of some 
editors commencing with this clause, and extending to the 
end of ver. 4, is useless; and the relative 6 in ver. 5 belongs 
to the antecedent pvortyjpov in ver. 4. There is no occasion, 
with Hunnius, Marloratus, Chrysostom, and Calvin, to make 
the reference in the verb to some earlier epistle. Theodoret 
says well—oby as twés trédaBov, Ste érépay emictoAnv 
yéypadev. See under i. 12. Such is the view of the great 
body of interpreters. The apostle refers to what he had now 
written in the preceding paragraph—from ver. 13 to the end 
of the second chapter—and apparently not, as Alford says, to 
i. 9; nor, as Ellicott says, to the fact contained in the imme- 
diately preceding clause. 

And he had written év 6A’y~—in brevi (Vulgate), “in brief” 
—in a few words. See Kypke, Observat. ii. p. 293, in which 
examples are given from Herodotus, Thucydides, and Aristotle. 
Theodoret—followed by Erasmus, Camerarius, Calvin, Grotius, 
Estius, Koppe, Baumgarten-Crusius, and many others—pro- 
poses that év oA¢ym should be taken as explanatory of the 
mpo- in mpoéyparra, and that the phrase signifies viv, or paulo 
ante. Bodius conveniently combines both views. But such 
a construction cannot be admitted; to express such an idea 
mp0 odyou would have been employed. And the apostle has 
not intimated simply that such a mystery was disclosed to 
him, but that he has also noted down the results or contents 
of the disclosure, and for this purpose— 

(Ver. 4.) IIpos 6. IIpds 6 cannot be identified, as Theo- 
phylact does, with €& dy». It may mean, as Harless and de 
Wette translate, “in consequence of which;” or, as in our 
version, “whereby.” We question, however, whether this 
meaning can be sustained. It may be the ultimate, but it is 
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not the immediate sense. Its more usual signification—* in 
reference to which”—is as appropriate. Winer, § 49,h. Such 
is also the rendering of Peile—“ referring to which.” Herodot. 
ii. 52; Jelf, § 638; Matthiae, § 591; Bernhardy, p. 265; 
Vigerus, De Jdiotismis, ii. p. 694, London, 1824. The 
reference is subjective—as I have already written in brief, 
in reference to which portion—‘ tanguam ad specimen, when 
ye read it, ye may understand my knowledge.” In the phrase 
mpos 6, the apostle quietly claims their special attention to the 
passage on which such notoriety is bestowed, and adds— 
Svvacbe avayiwecxovtes vojoar thy aiveciv pov év TO 
pvotnpio tod Xpurrod—“ you can while reading perceive my 
insight in the mystery of Christ.” When this epistle reached 
them it was presumed that they would read it ;? and as they 
read it, they would feel their competence. The present parti- 
ciple expresses contemporaneous action—the reading being 
parallel in time to the perception; though the latter is expressed 
by the aorist infinitive, which form, according to Donaldson, 
“ describes a single act either as the completion or as the com- 
mencement of a continuity.” Greek Gram. § 427, d. If this 
be supposed to be too refined, it may be added that several 
verbs, as dvvapaz, are in Greek idiom followed by the aorist 
rather than the present. Winer, § 44,7. The verb vojoas 
means to perceive—come to the knowledge of—to mark ; 
whereas cvveocs is intelligence or insight, and does not require 
the repetition of the article before év T@ wvoTnply, as one idea 
is conveyed. Josh. i. 7; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12; Dan.i. 17; 
3 Esdr. i. 3. Winer, § 20, 2; Tittmann’s Synon. p. 191. 
If ye read what I have written, ye shall perceive what grasp 
I have of the mystery; and my knowledge of it is based on 
immediate revelation. True, the apostle had written but 
briefly, yet these hints were the index of a fuller familiarity 
with the theme. The genitive, rod Xpucrod, is probably that 
of cbject. Ellicott, following Stier, inclines to make it that of 
material or identity, which appears too refined and strained— 
Col. i. 27 not being exactly parallel, but being a subjective 


1 «*Here he confuteth the papists on account of their cursed practice in taking 
away the key of knowledge—the reading of the Scriptures; in which fact they 
are like the Philistines putting out the eyes of Samson, and taking away the 
smiths, not leaving a weapon in Israel.” —Bayne, on ph, in loc, Lond. 1643. 
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phase of the same great truth. But why should the apostle 
solemnly profess such knowledge of the mystery? We can 
scarcely suppose, with Olshausen, Harless, and de Wette, that 
Paul had in his eye other persons who were strangers to him, 
or who were hostile to his claims; nor can we imagine, with 
Wiggers, that he wrote to the Ephesians as representatives of — 
the heathen world. Stud. und Kritik. p. 433; 1841. It 
could be no vulgar self-assertion that prompted the reference. 
Possibly he was afraid of coming evils from Judaizing teachers 
and haughty zealots, and therefore, having illustrated the 
equality of Gentile privilege, he next vindicates it by the 
solemn interposition of his apostolical authority. 

(Ver. 5.) “O érépais yeveais ovK éyvwpicOn Tots viois TeV 
avOpHmreav— Which in other ages was not made known to the 
sons of men.” The antecedent to 6 is wvorypioy, the relative 
forming a frequent link of connection. The éy which is found 
in the Received Text is condemned by the evidence of MSS., 
such as A, C, D, E, F, G, I, K. The dative as a designation 
of the time in which an action took place may stand by itself 
without a preposition, as in ii. 12, though in poetry the pre- 
position is frequently prefixed. Kiihner, § 569 ; Stuart, § 106; 
Winer, § 31, 9. ~ According to some, yeveais is a species of 
ablative, with an ellipse of the preposition, and, as usually 
happens in such a case, MSS. vary in their readings. Bos, 
Ellipses Greece, ed. Schefer, p. 437. Teved, corresponding to 
the Hebrew 1j3, signifies here the time occupied by a genera- 
tion—an age measured by the average length of human life. 
Acts xiv. 16, xv. 21; Col. i. 26. There is no reason to 
adopt the opinion of Meyer and Hodge, and take the term to 
signify men, having, in epexegetical apposition with it, the 
phrase tois viois tov avOpérwv. Such a construction is 
clumsy, and it is far better to give the two datives a differ- 
ential signification. The formula érépae yeveat, so used with 
the past tense, refers to past ages, and stands in contrast with 
vov. 

That the phrase “sons of men” should, as Bengel supposes, 
mean the prophets of the Old Testament, is wholly out of the 
question. Ezekiel was often named D78"}2—“ son of man,” but 
the prophets never as a body received the cognomen “sons of 
men.” We can scarcely say, with Harless, Matthies, and 
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Stier, that there is studied emphasis in the words, as if to 
bring out the need which such generations had of this know- 
ledge, since they were men sprung of men, and were in want 
of that Spirit so plentifully conferred in these recent times. 
Mark iii. 28, compared with Matt. xii. 31. The words so 
familiar to a Hebrew ear, seem to have been suggested by the 
yevea to the apostolic mind. As age after age passed away, 
successive generations of mortal men appeared. Sons suc- 
ceeded fathers, and their sons succeeded them; so that by 
“sons of men” is signified the successive band of contem- 
poraries whose lives measured these fleeting yevea’. The 
meaning of the apostle, however, is not that the mystery was 
unknown to all men, for it was known to a few; but he intends 
to say, that in the minds of men generally it did not possess 
that prominence and clearness which it did in apostolic times. 
And he fills up the contrast, thus— 

@$ viv atrexarvpOn Tois aylois atooTcNoLts av’ToU—“as it 
has been now revealed to His holy apostles.” The aorist is 
connected with viy—a connection possible in Greek, but im- 
possible in English. Revelation is the mode by which the 
apostles gained an insight into the mystery which in previous 
ages had not been divulged. Bengel says—notijicatio per 
revelationem est fons notificationis per preeconium. The points 
of comparison introduced by @s are various:—1. In point of 
time—viv. Only since the advent of Jesus has the shadow 
been dispelled. 2. In breadth of communication. The apostle 
speaks of the general intimation which the ancient world had 
of the mystery, and compares it with those full and exact 
conceptions of it which these recent revelations by the Spirit 
had imparted. 3. In medium and object. The “sons of 
men” are opposed to holy apostles and prophets. The apostle’s 
meaning fully brought out is—As it has been now revealed 
unto His holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit, and by them 
made: known to the present age. If the mystery needed to 
be revealed by the Spirit, and to minds of such preparation 
and susceptibility as those of apostles and prophets; if its 
disclosure required such supernatural influence and such a 
selected class of recipients—then it is plain that very inade- 
quate and glimmering notions of it must have been entertained 
by past generations. The “prophets” have been described 
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under ii. 20, and “apostles and prophets ” will be more fully 
illustrated under iv. 11. The epithet dyo. is unusual in this 
application, though it is given to the old prophets. 2 Kings 
iv.9; Luke i. 70; 2 Pet.i. 21. The term has been explained 
under i. 1, and in this place its sense is brought out by the 
following adrod. They were His in a special sense, selected, — 
endowed, commissioned, inspired, sustained, and acknowledged 
by Him, and so they were “holy.” Not only were they so 
officially, but their character was in harmony with their awful 
functions. They were not indeed holier than others; no such 
comparison is intended. The Ephesian church was “holy” as 
well as the apostles; but they are called holy in this special 
sense and in their collective capacity, from the nearness and 
peculiarity of their relation to God. The Jewish people were 
a “holy nation,” but on the “ forefront of the mitre” of the 
high priest, of him who stood within the vail and before the 
mercy-seat, there was a golden plate with the significant 
inscription—“ HOLINESS TO JEHOVAH.” 

cal mpopynrais év IIvevpati—* and prophets in the Spirit.” 
Lachmann, followed by Bisping, places a comma after ay/ous, 
and regards the next words as in apposition. IIvedywa has not 
the article. See under i. 17; see also under ii. 22. Ambro- 
siaster and Erasmus connect évy IIvetpate with the following 
verse, a supposition which the structure of the succeeding 
sentence forbids; and Meier joins the same phrase to dy/ois, 
as if év IIvevware explained the term—a hypothesis which is 
also set aside by the order of the words. The majority of 
expositors, from Jerome and Anselm to Stier and Conybeare, 
join the words to the previous verb—*“ revealed in” or “by 
the Spirit.” The clause will certainly bear this interpretation, 
and the sense is apparent. Winer, § 20,4. But the phrase- 
ology is peculiar. Peile translates—“ apostles and inspired 
interpreters,” but he erroneously thinks that prophets and 
apostles are the same. See under ii. 20. It might be said 
that the pronoun seems to qualify droaroXou—rols dryiows 
amoaToXols avtov—to His holy apostles, while the prophets 
have no distinctive character given them, unless it be by the 
words év IIvevyaru, for they were prophets, and had become 
so, or had a right to the title, ev IIvedwate. 2 Pet.i.21. This 
interpretation was before the mind of Chrysostom, though he 
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did not adopt it, and Koppe and Holzhausen have formally 
maintained it. The construction would then resemble that of 
the same formula in the last verse of the preceding chapter. 
Similar construction is found Rom. viii. 9, xiv. 17; 1 Cor. xii. 
3; Col. i. 8; Rev.i.10. The epithet is not superfluous, as these 
men became prophets only “in the Spirit.” The apostles them- 
selves stand in the room of the Old Testament prophets, and 
their possession of the Spirit was a prominent and functional 
distinction. But the prophets so called under the New Testa- 
ment were not to be undervalued; they, too, were “in the 
Spirit.” De Wette objects that such an epithet for the prophets 
would be too distinctive. But why so? The apostles were 
God’s—avrod—in a special sense, and they were @yvos in con- 
sequence. But Paul does not give the “ prophets ” either one 
or other of these lofty designations. The apostles had high 
office and prerogatives, but the possession of the Spirit was 
the solitary distinction of the prophets, and by it the sacred 
writer seems to characterize them. At the same time, the 
ordinary construction of év IIvevpare with the verb gives so 
good a meaning, that we could not justify ourselves in depart- 
ing from it. 

The general sense of the verse is evident. The apostle does 
not seem to deny all knowledge of the mystery to the ancient 
world, but he only compares their knowledge of it, which at 
best was a species of perplexed clairvoyance, with the fuller 
revelation of its terms and contents given to modern apostles 
and prophets; or as Theodoret contrasts it—ovd yap ta 
mpaywarta eldov, GAAd Tos Tepl TOY TpaypyaTwv Tpoeyparrav 
Aoyous. In Vetere Testamento Novum latet, et in Novo Vetus 
patet. The scholium in Matthize—“that the men of old knew 
that the Gentiles should be called, but not that they should 
be fellow-heirs,” contains a distinction too acute and refined. 
The intimations in the Old Testament of the calling of the 
Gentiles are frequent, but not full; disclosing the fact, but 
keeping the method in shade. The apostle James refers to 
this in Acts xv. 14. But after the death of Christ, which, by 
its repeal of the ceremonial code, was the grand means of 
Judzo-Gentile union, a church, without reference to race, was 
fully organized. The salvation of guilty men of all races 
became a distinctive feature of the gospel, and therefore the 
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incorporation of non-Israel into the church, revealed to Peter 
and Paul by the Spirit, was more clearly understood from the 
results of daily experience and the fruits of missionary enter- 
prise. Acts xi. 17, 18, xv. 7, 13. 

(Ver. 6.) This verse explains the mystery. The infinitive 
elvac contains the idea of design if viewed from one point, and 
of fact if viewed from another—the purpose seen or realized 
in the purport or contents. It does not depend upon the last 
verse, but unfolds the unimagined contents of the revelation— 

elvas ta €Ovn cuvyKAnpovowa—* that the Gentiles are fel- 
low-heirs.” Rom. viii. 17. Remarks have been made on the 
KAnpovouia, under i. 14,18. The Gentiles were to be co-heirs 
with the believing Jews, without modification or diminution 
of privilege. Their heirship was based on the same charter, 
and referred to the same inheritance. Nor, though that heir- 
ship was very recent in date, were they only residuary lega- 
tees, bound to be content with any contingent.remainder that 
satiated Israel might happen to leave. No; they inherited 
equally with the earlier sons. Theirs was neither an uncertain 
nor a minor portion. And not only were they joint-heirs, 
but even— 

kal cvvowpa—and of the same body,’—concorporales— 
amore intimate union still. The form of spelling ctvowpa 
is found in A, B!, D, E, F, G. The Gentiles were of the 
same body—not attached like an excrescence, not incorpo- 
rated like a foreign substance, but concorporated so that the 
additional were not to be distinguished from the original mem- 
bers in such a perfect amalgamation. The body is the one 
church under the one Head, and believing Jew and Gentile 
form that one body, without schism or the detection of national 
variety or of previous condition. Thus Theophylact—év yap 
capa yeyovacwy of éOvixol mpos Tods Icpanditas pia Kepar7 
év Xpiot@ cvyxpatovpevor. Comp. ii. 16. Still further— 

kal ourpétoxa ths émaryyedias—* and fellow-partakers of 
the promise.” The pronoun avrtod of the Received Text is 
not found in the more important MSS. and versions, and is 
rejected by Lachmann and Tischendorf, though it occurs in 
D’, D’, E, F, G, K, L._ The spelling ovvpéroxa is found 
in A, B,C, D', F,G. It has been thought by many to 
be too narrow a view to restrict the promise to the Holy 
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Spirit. But many things favour such an opinion. He is 
the prominent gift or promise of the new covenant, as Paul 
hints in his comprehensive question, Gal. iii, 2; while again, 
in ver. 14 of the same chapter, he adds, as descriptive 
of the blessing of Abraham coming on the Gentiles—* that 
we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith.” 
Joel ii. 28, 29. Peter, vindicating his mission to Cornelius, 
refers also as a conclusive demonstration of its heavenly origin 
to the fact, that “the Holy Ghost fell on them as on us.” 
He repeats the same evidence on another occasion. Acts xv. 8. 
The promise is here singled out by the article; and in the 
mind of the apostle, who had already referred to the Holy 
Ghost under a similar designation and in connection with the 
inheritance (i. 13), the one grand distinctive and dispensa- 
tional promise was that of the Spirit. And if the avtod be 
spurious, the naked emphasis laid on the term itself shows 
that to Paul it had a simple, well-known, and unmistakeable 
meaning. Ellicott says that this view is scarcely consonant 
with cvyxAnpovowa—fellow-heirs. But the theology of the 
apostle shows the perfect consonance. Rom. viii, 14-17. 
They alone are heirs who are sons, and they alone are sons 
who are led by the Spirit of God. Then is added— 

év Xpiot@ 'Incod—in Christ Jesus—as A, B, C, followed by 
the Coptic and Vulgate, read. We would not, with Vatablus, 
Koppe, Meier, Holzhausen, and Baumgarten-Crusius, restrict 
év Xpicte “Incod to the preceding noun érayyedia— 
“promise in Christ”—-for then we might have expected a 
repetition of the article; but, with the majority of critics, we 
regard it as a qualifying the whole three adjectives, as the inner 
sphere of union, while the medium or instrumental cause is 
next stated— 

Sia Tod evayyeAcov—not, as Locke translates, “in the time 
of the gospel;” but “by means of the gospel.” The prepo- 
sitions ¢v and dvd stand in a similar relation, as ini. 7. “In 
Christ,” were the Gentiles co-heirs, co-incorporated, and 
co-partakers of the promise with believing Israel, enjoying 
union in Him, “through that gospel” which was preached to 
them ; for its object was to proclaim Christ—“ our peace.” 

How, then, do the three epithets stand connected? There 
seems to be no climax, as Jerome, Pelagius, and Baumgarten- 
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Crusius suppose; nor an anticlimax, as is the opinion of 
Zanchius: yet we cannot adopt the idea of Valpy and others, 
that the series of terms is loosely thrown together without 
discrimination.! We apprehend that the apostle employs the 
three terms, in the fulness of his heart, at once to magnify the 
mystery, and to prevent mistake. The cvr- is thrice repeated, 
and otvcwpa and cuvpétroya, are terms coined for the occa- 
sion, though the verb cupperéyw occurs in classic Greek, as 
in Euripides, Supp. 648—ovppetacyovtes ; Xenophon, Ana- 
basis, vii. 8, 17; Plat. Thecet., Opera, vol. iii. p. 495, ed. Bekker. 
The Gentiles are fellow-heirs. But such a fellowship might 
be external to a great extent—Esau might inherit though he 
severed himself from Jacob’s society. The apostle intensifies 
his meaning, and declares that they are not only fellow-heirs, 
but of the same body—the closest union ; not like Abraham’s 
sons by Keturah, each of whom received his portion and his 
dismissal in the same act. But while they might be co-heirs, 
and embodied in one personality, might there not be a differ- 
ence in the amount of blessing enjoyed and promised? Or 
with sameness of right, might there not be diversity of gift ? 
Will the Israelite have no higher donation as a memento of 
his descent, and a tribute of honour to his ancestral glories ? 
No; the Gentiles are also fellow-partakers of that one pro- 
mise. By this means the apostle shows the amount of 
Gentile privilege which comes to them in Christ, not by sub- 
mission to the law, as so many had fondly imagined, but by 
the gospel. The next verse shows his relation to that 
gospel— 

(Ver. 7.) O5 eyevniOnv Saxovos—“ of which I became a 
minister.” Col. i. 23; 2 Cor. iii. 6. This reading is supported 
by A, B, D', F, G; while éyevouny is used in C, D*, E, K, L 
The use of the passive might show that he had no concur- 
rence in the act. But Buttmann says that éyevyj@nv is used in 
Doric for éyevouny, yiyverGar being in that dialect a deponent 

1Jerome affirms on this place, and in apology for the barbarous Latin in 
which the translation of the three terms was couched—et singuli sermones, 
apices, puncta, in Divinis Scripturis plena sunt sensibus, Stier, as is his wont, 
and according to the artificial view which he has formed of the epistle and its 


various sections, finds his three favourite ideas of Grund, Weg, und Ziel—basis, 
manner, and end, with a correspondent reference to Father, Son, and Holy 


Ghost. 
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passive. Phryn. ed. Lobeck, pp. 108,109. Asvdxovos (not, as 
often said, from 8a and xoves—“ one covered with dust,” but 
from an old root—é&sacw—signifying “I hasten”) is a servant 
in a general sense, and in relation to a master, as in 2 Cor. 
vi. 4, x1. 23; 1 Tim. iv. 6. Buttmann has shown that the 
preposition ca cannot enter into the composition of d:axovos, 
as the a is long. The a in da may, from the necessities of 
metre, be sometimes long in poetry, but never in prose; while 
the Ionic form of the word under review is 8unxovos. Leaxilogus, 
sub voce Siaxtopos. As an apostle he did not merely enjoy 
the dignity of office, or the admiration created by the display 
of miraculous gifts. He busied himself; he served with eager 
cordiality and unwearied zeal— 

Kata thy 8wpeay THS xapiTos TOD Ocod tHv dSobeicav por— 
“according to the gift of the grace of God which was given 
to me.” Mwped is the gift, and ydpus is that of which the 
gift is composed (ii. 8), the genitive being that of apposition 
Instead of tiv Sofeicay in the next clause of the Received 
Text, some modern editors read—ris S00e?ans, which has the 
authority of the old MSS. A, B, ©, D’, F, G, but which may 
be borrowed from ver. 2. The Syriac and the Greek fathers 
are in favour of the first reading, which is retained by Tischen- 
dorf, being found in D’®, E, K, L. The sense is not affected 
—‘“The gift made up of this grace is given, or the grace of 
which the gift consists is given.” The yapus is not the gift 
of tongues, as Grotius dreams; nor specially the Holy Ghost, 
as a-Lapide imagines. The term, resembling that of the Latin 
munus, refers not to the apostolical office conferred out of the 
pure and sovereign favour of God, as in ver. 2 of this chapter, 
but it refers here to that office in its characteristic function of 
preaching the gospel to the Gentiles. It was given— 

Kata Thy évépyerav THs Suvdpews adtoD— according to the 
working of His power.” Kard refers us to d0@cicav. The 
gift of grace is conferred in accordance with the working of 
His power. See i. 19. “Evépyesa and Svvasus are explained 
ander i. 19. Whitby unnecessarily and falsely restricts this 
power to that of miraculous agency conferred upon the apostle. 
But he refers in this place to the “grace” which originated 
his apostleship, wrought mightily in him when the office 

of the apostle of heathendom, with all its varied qualifica- 
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tions, was conferred upon him. Unworthy of it he was; 
and had not the gift been accompanied by a striking mani- 
festation of God’s power, he could not have enjoyed it. And 
he served in harmony with his office—xata thv dwpeav; and 
that office was conferred upon him in unison with—«ata tv 
évépyecav—such a spiritual change, induced by the Divine 
might, as changed a Jew into a Christian, a blasphemer into 
a saint, a Pharisee into an apostle, and a persecutor into a 
missionary. Calvin remarks—/we est potentie ejus efficacia ex 
nihilo grande aliquid efficere. Chrysostom says truly—* The 
gift would not have been enough, if it had not implanted 
within him the power.” That grace was bestowed very freely 
—1 dwpea 75 yaptTos; and that power wrought very effec- 
ti ally—1 évépyea tis Suvawews. Gal. ii. 8. The apostle 
becomes more minute— 

(Ver. 8.) ’Epol td edayiototépw Travtav ayiov—“To me, 
who am less than the least of all saints.” There is no good 
reason adduced by Harless for making the first clause of this 
verse a parenthesis, and joining év tots €@veow to the dwpedv of 
the preceding verse. The apostle prolongs the thought, and 
dwells upon it. He was a minister of the gospel through the 
gracious power of God. This reflection ever produced within 
him profound wonder and humility; and though in one sense 
he was greater than the greatest of all saints, yet the 
consciousness of his own demerit stood out in such striking 
contrast with the high function to which he had been called, 
that he exclaims—“To me, who am less than the least of 
all saints ”’—éyuot being emphatic from its position. ’EXayio- 

1 The following note describes with peculiar terseness and pungency a feeling 
which is the very opposite of the apostle’s humility. It is taken from Baxter’s 
Reformed Pastor, a work which, from its honest exposures, many imagined 
should have been written in Latin, But the author makes this quaint and 
telling apology: ‘‘If the ministers of England had sinned only in Latin, I 
would have made shift to admonish them in Latin, or else have said nothing to 
them. But if they will sin in English, they must hear of it in English.” The 
vice of pride in ministers is thus described and scorned: ‘‘One of our most 
heinous and palpable sins is pride—a sin that hath too much interest in the 
best, but is more hateful and inexcusable in us than in any men. Yet is it so 
prevalent in some of us, that it inditeth our discourses for us ; it chooseth us our 
company, it formeth our countenances, it putteth the accents and emphasis upon 
our words: when we reason, it is the determiner and exciter of our cogitations ; 


it fills some men’s minds with aspiring desires and designs; it possesseth them 
with envious and bitter thoughts against those that stand in their light, or by 
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ToTépw is a comparative, founded on the superlative EAA YLOTOS 
—“less than the least ;” a form designed to express the 
deepest self-abasement. Similar anomalous forms occur in 
the later Greek, and even occasionally in the earlier, especially 
among the poets. 3 John 4; Phryn. ed. Lobeck, p. 135. 
Wetstein has collected a few examples. ’EXayiotdtaros 
is found in Sextus Empir. ix. p. 627. The English term 
“lesser” is akin. Matthie, §136; Winer, § 11,2; Buttmann, 
§ 69, note 3. ITavres a&yvoe are not the apostles and prophets 
merely, but saints generally. Theophylact says justly—xare? 
ov TOY aTocTONMY, GAAA TavTeY TOV aylwY, ToUTéTTL TOP 
mictav. In 1 Cor. xv. 9, where he says, “I am the least of 
the apostles,” he brings himself into direct contrast with his 
ministerial colleagues. 1 Tim. i. 13; Phil. iii. 6. To him— 

€500n ) Xapis adtn—“was this grace given.” Xdpis, in 
this aspect, has been already explained both under verses 2 
and 7. That special branch of the apostolate which was 
entrusted to Paul had the following end in view— 


any means do eclipse their glory, or hinder the progress of their idolized 
reputation. . . . How often doth it choose our subject, and more often choose 
our words and ornaments! God biddeth us be as plain as we can, for the inform- 
ing of the ignorant, and as convincing and serious as we are able, for the 
melting and changing of unchanged hearts; but pride stands by and contra- 
dicteth all; and sometimes it puts in toys and trifles, and polluteth rather 
than polisheth, and under pretence of laudable ornaments, it dishonoureth our 
sermons with childish gauds: as if a prince were to be decked in the habit of a 
stage-player or a painted fool. It persuadeth us to paint the window that it 
may dim the light ; and to speak to our people that which they cannot under- 
stand, to acquaint them that we are able to speak unprofitably. It taketh off 
the edge, and dulls the life of all our teachings, under the pretence of filing off the 
roughness, unevenness, and superfiuity. If we havea plain and cutting passage, 
it throws it away as too rustical and ungrateful. . . . And when pride hath 
made the sermon, it goes with them into the pulpit ; it formeth their tone, it 
animateth them in the delivery, it takes them off from that which may be 
displeasing, how necessary soever, and setteth them in a pursuit of vain 
applause ; and the sum of all this is, that it maketh men, both in studying and 
preaching, to seek themselves and deny God, when they should seek God’s glory 
and deny themselves. When they should ask, ‘What should I say, and how 
should I say it, to please God best, and do most good?’ it makes them ask, 
‘What shall I say, and how shall I deliver it, to be thought a learned, able 
preacher, and to be applauded by all that hear me?’ When the sermon is done, 
pride goeth home with them, and maketh them more eager to know whether 
they were applauded, than whether they did prevail for the saving change of 
souls! They could find in their hearts, but for shame, to ask folks how they 
liked them, and to draw-out their commendation.” —The Reformed Pastor, ctc., 
pp. 154, 155, Baxter’s Works, vol. xiv. ; London, 1830. 
P 
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év trois €Overw evayysdicacba.—“ to preach among the 
Gentiles.” Lachmann omits év, following A, B, C, and so 
does Alford. But the majority of MSS., and the Syriac, 
Vulgate, and Gothic versions have the preposition. The phrase 
év ois €0veow, emphatic from its position, describes the 
special or characteristic sphere of the apostle’s labours. The 
apostle, however, never forgot his own countrymen. His love 
to his nation was not interdicted by his special vocation as a 
missionary to the heathen world. And the staple of that 
good news which he proclaimed was— 

To aveEvyviactov TrovTOS TOU Xpicrov— the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.” IIXobros is rightly read in the neuter. 
See under i. 7 and ii. 7. The adjective occurs in Rom. xi. 
. 3, and has its origin in the Septuagint, where it represents 
the Hebrew formula—?n ?&, in Job v. 9, ix. 10—and 
TPITND, in Job xxxiv. 24. The riches of Christ are not 
simply “riches of grace”——“riches of glory”—*riches of 
inheritance,” as Pelagius, Grotius, and Koppe are inclined to 
restrict them, but that treasury of spiritual blessing which is 
Christ’s—so vast that the comprehension of its limits and the 
exhaustion of its contents are alike impossible. What the 
apostle wishes to characterize as grand in itself, or in its 
abundance, adaptation, and substantial ‘permanence, he terms 
“riches.” The riches of Christ are the true wealth of men 
and nations. And those riches are “unsearchable.” Even 
the value of the portion already possessed cannot be told by 
any symbols of numeration, for such riches can have no 
adequate exponent or representative. Their source was in 
eternity, and in a love whose fervour and origin are above our 
ken, and whose duration shall be for ages of ages beyond 
compute. Their extent is boundless, and the mode in which 
they have been wrought out reveals a spiritual process whose 
results astonish and satisfy us, but whose inner springs and 
movements lie beyond our keenest inspection. And our 
appropriation of those riches, though it be a matter of con- 
sciousness, shrouds itself from our scrutiny, for it indicates 
the presence of the Divine Spirit in His power—a power 
exerted upon man, beyond resistance, but without compulsion ; 
and in its mighty and gracious operation neither wounding his 
moral freedom nor impinging on his perfect and undeniable 
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responsibility. The latest periods of time shall find these 
riches unimpaired, and eternity shall behold the same wealth 
neither worn by use nor dimmed by age, nor yet diminished by 
the myriads of its happy participants. Still further— 

(Ver. 9.) Kat dwricat mavras—“ And to make all men 
see.” Lachmann has assigned no valid reason for throwing 
suspicion upon mdvtas. To restrict the meaning of the adjec- 
tive to the heathen, as Meyer and Baumgarten-Crusius do, is 
without any warrant, though vavras is not emphatic in posi- 
tion. We lay no stress on the fact that mavras and é@vn do not 
agree in gender, for such a form of concord is not uncommon, 
and a separate idea is also introduced. The apostle preached 
to the Gentiles “the unsearchable riches of Christ,” but in his 
discharge of this duty he taught not Gentiles only, but all— 
Jew and Gentile alike— what is the dispensation of the 
mystery. The verb ¢wtifw, followed by the accusative of 
the thing, denotes to bring it into light; but followed by the 
accusative of the person, it signifies to throw light upon him 
—not only to teach, dvda£at, but to enlighten inwardly—to 
give spiritual apprehension—dqartica. See underi. 18. If 
one gaze upon a landscape as the rising sun strikes successive 
points, and brings them into view in every variety of tint and 
shade, both subjective and objective illumination is enjoyed. 
No wonder that in so many languages light is the emblem of 
knowledge. That mystery which was now placed in clear 
light was not discerned by the Jew, and could not have been 
perceived by the Gentile for the shadow which lay both on 
him and it. But the result of Paul’s mission was, that the 
Jew at once saw it, and the Gentile plainly understood its 
scope. They were enlightened—were enabled to make a sud- 
den discovery by the lucid and full demonstration set before 
them. The point on which they were instructed was this— 

Tis ) olKovopia Tod pvaTnpiov— what is the economy of 
the mystery.” That oixovou/a should supersede the gloss 
xowovia of the Elzevir text is established by the concurrent 
authority of A, B, C, D, E, F, G, J, supported by a host of 
the Fathers and by the early versions. The preaching of 
Paul enabled all to see “ what is the arrangement or organiza- 
tion of that mystery which, from the beginning of the world, 
had been hid in God.” The terms olxovoyla and pvotypioy 
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have been already explained i. 9, 10, and iii. 2, 3. The 
mystery must be the same as that described in ver. 6, for the 
same course of thought is still pursued, and varied only by 
the repetition. That mystery now so open had been long 
sealed — 

Tov aTroKeKpuppevov aro Tov aiavwv év T@ Oeg—“ which 
from of old has been hid in God.” Col. i. 26; 1 Cor. ii. 7; 
Rom. xvi. 25. "Amd tev aiovwy—“from the ages in a 
temporal sense ;” not concealed from the ages, in the sense of 
Macknight, but hid from of old; not, perhaps, strictly from 
before all time, but since the commencement of time up to the 
period of the apostle’s commission. During this interval of 
four thousand years God’s purpose to found a religion of uni- 
versal offer, adaptation, and enjoyment, lay unrevealed in His 
own bosom. Glimpses of that sublime purpose might be occa- 
sionally caught, but no open or formal organization of it was 
made. There were hints and pre-intimations, oracles that spoke 
sometimes in cautious, and sometimes in bolder phrase; but 
till the death of Jesus, the means were not provided by which 
Judaism should be superseded and a world-wide system intro- 
duced. Then the Divine Hierophant disclosed the mystery, 
after His Son had offered an atonement whose saving value 
had no national restrictions, and acknowledged no ethno- 
graphical impediment, and when He poured out His Spirit on 
believing Gentiles, and commissioned Saul of Tarsus to go far 
from Palestine and reclaim the heathen outcasts. In God— 

T® Ta Tavta xticavtti— who created all things.” The 
additional words dua “Incod Xpicrod of the Received Text 
are at least doubtful, and are omitted by recent editors. They 
are not found in the Codices A, B, C, D!, F, G, nor in the 
Syriac, Vulgate, and Coptic versions, nor in the quotations of 
the Latin fathers. They occur, however, in the Greek fathers, 
such as Chrysostom, Theophylact, and (Ecumenius. The 
emphasis lies on ta wdvta, but the meaning of «ricavte has 
been much disputed :—1. Chrysostom, guided by the wards 
which he admitted into the text, dud "Inood Xpictot—ex- 
plains thus—‘“ He who created all things by Him, revealeth 
also this by Him.” But if the phrase 6a Inood Xpuotod 
be spurious, this interpretation, if it can be called one, is 
at once set aside. 2. Olshausen says, that the term is 
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employed to show that the institution of redemption is a 
creative act of God, and could proceed from Him alone who 
created all things. The view of von Gerlach is similar. 
Argumentum est, says Zanchius, a creatione ad recreationem. 
Bengel suggests this idea—Rerum omnium creatio funda- 
mentum est omnis relique aconomie. But this exposition 
is not in harmony with the course of thought. It is of the 
concealment of a mystery in God the universal Creator 
that Paul speaks, not of the actual provision of salvation 
for men. 3. Many understand the reference to be to the 
spiritual creation, such as Calvin, Zanchius, Calixtus, Grotius, 
Usteri, Meier, and Baumgarten-Crusius. The deletion of the 
words “by Jesus Christ,” and the want of some other quali- 
fying term, militates against this view. In ii. 10, 15, and 
in iv. 24, there are accompanying phrases which leave no 
doubt as to the meaning. But the aorist, and the occurrence 
of the term here without any explanatory adjunct, seem to 
prove that it must bear its most usual and simple significa- 
tion. 4. Beza, Piscator, Flatt, and others, refer ra mdvta to 
men, abridging by this tame exegesis the limitless meaning 
of the terms. 

The real question is, What is meant by this allusion to the 
creation—what is the relation between the creative work of 
God and the concealment of this mystery in Himself? Had 
the apostle said—hid in God who arranges all things, or fore- 
sees all things, the meaning would have been apparent. But 
it is not so easy to perceive the connection between creation 
and the seclusion of a mnystery. The fact that God created all 
things cannot, as in Riickert’s suggestion, afford any reason 
why he concealed a portion of his plan; nor can we discover, 
with others, that the additional clause is meant to show the 
sovereign freeness and power of God in such concealment. 
Our own view may be thus expressed: The period during 
which the mystery was hid dates from the ages commencing 
with creation, for creation built up the platform on which 
the strange mystery of redemption was disclosed. God, as 
Creator of the universe, has of necessity a plan according to 
which all arrangements take place, for creation implies pro- 
vidence or government—the gradual evolution of counsels 
which had lain folded up with unfathomable secrecy. But 
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those counsels are not disclosed with simultaneous and con- 
fusing haste: the Almighty Mind retains them in itself till 
the fitting period when they may be unveiled. Now, the 
mystery of the inbringing of the Gentiles was secreted in the 
Divine bosom for four thousand years, that is, from the epoch 
of the creation—the origin of time. And it has not come 
to light by accident, but by a prearranged determination. 
When God created the world, it was a portion of His plan as 
its Creator that the Gentile nations, after the call of Abraham, 
should be without the pale of His visible church; but that 
after His Son died, and the gospel with universal adaptations 
was established, they should be admitted into covenant. At 
the fittest time, not prematurely, but with leisurely exactness, 
were created both the human materials on which redemption 
was to work, and that peculiar and varied mechanism by 
which its designs were to be accomplished. And one grand 
purpose is declared to be— 

(Ver. 10.) “Iva yvwpic6n viv—“In order that there might 
now be made known.” “Iva yvwpic6H stands connected as a 
climax with evayyericacOas of ver. 8, and dwricar of ver. 9. 
Nov is opposed to dé tov aiwvwy. We cannot here regard 
iva as ecbatic in sense, though this signification has been 
accepted by Bodius, Estius, Meier, Holzhausen, and Thomas 
Aquinas, who takes the particle—consecutive, non causaliter. 
We prefer to give iva its usual sense—“in order that.” It 
indicates a final purpose; not the grand object, but still an 
important though minor design. We cannot, however, accede 
to the opinion of Harless, who connects this verse solely 
with the clause immediately preceding it. His idea is, that 
God created all things for the purpose of showing by the 
church His wisdom to the angelic hosts. We regard such an 
exegesis as limiting the reference of the apostle. This verse, 
commencing with iva, winds up, as we think, the entire pre- 
ceding paragraph, and discloses a grand reason for God’s 
method of procedure. Nor is the notion of Harless tenable 
on other grounds; because the wisdom of God in creation is 
made known to the heavenly hierarchy, apart altogether from 
the church, and has been revealed to them, not simply now 
and for the first time, but ever since “the morning stars sang 
together and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” Why 
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then, too, should the church be selected as the medium of 
manifestation? And why should wisdom be singled out as 
the only attribute which creation exhibits by the church to 
the higher intelligences? But when we look at the contents 
of the paragraph, the meaning is apparent. The apostle 
speaks of a mystery—a mystery long hid, and at length 
disclosed—a mystery connected with the enlargement and 
glory of the church—and he adds, this long concealment from 
other ages, yea, from the beginning of the world, and this 
present revelation, have for their object to instruct the celes- 
tial ranks in God’s multiform wisdom. It is the attribute of 
wisdom which binds itself up with the hiding and the opening 
of a mystery, and as that wisdom concerns the organization 
and extension of the church, the church naturally becomes 
the scene of instruction to celestial spectators. On the con- 
nection of Divine wisdom with the disclosure of a mystery, 
some remarks may be seen under i. 8, 9—“ God in all wisdom 
and prudence made known to us the mystery of His will.” 
That mystery being now disclosed, the princedoms and powers 
were instructed. In itself, in its concealment, and in the time, 
place, method, and results of its disclosure, it now exhibited 
the Divine wisdom in a novel and striking ight— 

tais apyats Kat tails éEovalas év Tois érovpavious—“ to the 
principalities and the powers in heavenly places ’"—the article 
being prefixed to each noun, and giving prominence to each in 
the statement. These terms have been explained under i. 21, 
and the following phrase—év tots ésrovpaviors, which designates 
abode or locality, has been considered under i. 3, 20, ii. 6. 
The following hypotheses are the whimsical devices of erratic 
ingenuity, viz.: that such principalities and powers are, as is 
the opinion of Zornius, Locke, and Schoettgen, the leaders 
and chiefs of the Jewish nation; or, as Van Til imagined, 
heathen magistrates; or, as Zegerus dreamed, worldly dig- 
nities; or, as is held by Pelagius, the rulers of the Christian 
church. Nor can these principalities and powers be good 
and bad angels alike, as Bengel, Olshausen, and Hofmann 
(Schrift. i. pp. 360-362) hold: nor can they be wholly 
impure fiends, as is supposed by Ambrosiaster and Vatablus. 
As little can we say, with Matthies, that these principalities 
«“ dwell on the earth, and disport on it in an invisible spiritual 
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form, and are taught by the foundation and extension of the 
church their own weakness.” Nor can we agree with the 
opinion of Van Til, Knatchbull, and Baumgarten, that the 
words év tots émroupaviows signify “in heavenly things,” and 
are to be connected with yrwpio67, so as to mean, that the 
principalities and powers are instructed by the church in 
celestial themes. And the lesson is given— 

dua THs éxkAnolas—“ by the church”—the community of 
the faithful in Christ being the instructress of angels in heaven. 
That lesson is— 

 ToXrvTroiKiros copia Tov Ocod—“ the manifold wisdom 
of God.” The adjective, one of the very numerous compounds 
of qoAvs, occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. But 
i’ occurs in a fragment of Eubulus, Athen. xv. 7, applied 
to the manifold hues of a garland of flowers—orégavov 
morvuTroikiAoy avOéwy; and in Euripides, Zphig. Taur. 1149, 
it describes the variegated colours of a robe—zoAvu7roikira 
gapea; while in a figurative sense it is joined in the Orphic 
Hymns to the nouns 7tedeT7 and Aoyos, v. 11, lx. 4. The 
term, as Chrysostom notes, is not simply “varied,” but 
“much varied.” The wisdom described by the remarkable 
epithet is not merely deep or great wisdom, but wisdom 
illustrious for its very numerous forms, and for the strange 
diversity yet perfect harmony of its myriads of aspects and 
methods of operation. 

Such is generally the meaning of the verse, but its specific 
reference is not so easily ascertained. What peculiar mani- 
festation of Divine wisdom is referred to? We cannot vaguely 
say that it is God’s wisdom in the general plan of redemption, 
or, as Olshausen remarks, “the marvellous procedure of God 
in the pardon of the sinner, and the settlement in him of the 
antagonism between righteousness and grace.” Such an idea 
is scarcely in keeping with the context, which speaks not of 
the general scheme of mercy, but of one of its distinctive and 
modern aspects. Nor is the view of some of the Greek fathers 
more in unison with the spirit of the paragraph. Gregory of 
Nyssa, whose opinion has been preserved by Theophylact and 
(Ecumenius, thus illustrates—‘“ That the angels prior to the 
incarnation had seen the Divine wisdom in a simple form 
without variation ; but now they see it in a composite form, 
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working by contrarics, educing life from death, glory from 
shame, trophies from the cross, and God-becoming things from 
all that was vile and ignoble.”+ The leading idea in this 
opinion does not fully develop the apostle’s meaning as con- 
tained in the paragraph ; nor could wisdom, acting simply and 
uniformly in this method, be denominated “ manifold wisdom,” 
though it might be deep, benignant, and powerful skill. The 
idea brought out in the interpretations of Cocceius, Zanchius, 
Grotius, and Harless, to wit, that reference is had to the modes 
and series of past Divine revelations, approximates the truth, 
and Meyer and Calvin are right in attempting to find the 
meaning within the bounds of the preceding section. The 
wisdom is connected with the mystery and its opening, and 
that mystery is the introduction of the Gentiles into the king- 
dom of God. Once the world at large was in enjoyment of 
oracle and sacrifice without distinction and tribe, and Melchi- 
sedec, a Hamite prince, was “priest of the most high God.” 
Then one nation was selected, and continued in that solitary 
enjoyment for two thousand years. But now again the human 
race, without discrimination, have been reinstated in religious 
privilege. This last and liberal offer of mercy was a mystery 
long hid, and it might be cause of wonder why infinite love 
tarried so long in its schemes. But wisdom is conspicuous in 
the whole arrangement. Not till Jesus died and ceremonial 
distinctions were laid aside, was such an unconditional salva- 
tion presented to the world. The glory of unrestricted dis- 
semination was postponed till the Redeemer’s victory had 
been won, and His heralds were enabled to proclaim, not the 
gorgeous symbols of a coming, but the blessed realities of 
an accomplished redemption; not the types and ceremonial 
apparatus of Moses, but “the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
There was indeed slow progress, but sure development; occa- 
sional interruption, but steady advancement. Divine wisdom 
was manifold, for it never put forth any tentative process, 
nor was it ever affronted by any abandoned experiment. 

IIgs rav ris ivavbeuwaictms Tov cwrieos huwy xesvwy amAnY tyivwonor ai ovedvias 
Yurdusis cay coPiav rod beod &x peovou rau duvarod xarogboumtywy, Nov di ye die 
ons tis chy txxAnciay xal 7d avbowmiver yivos oixovowias oduies wovoy arAn aAda 
xa) worvmoixiros iyracdn 1 copia rot beod die tay tvaveiay ra ivavria xarogboica® 
Vice daverov Cony, d: aripelag dobar, die oraveod reomasoy, did Tavrav ray EUTLAwY TH 
bsorecrn. See also Aquinas, Summ. Theol. p. 1; Quest. 57, art. 5. 
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It was under no necessity of repeating its plans, for it is 
not feebly confined to a uniform method, while in its omni- 
scient forecast a solitary agency often surrounds itself with 
various, opposite, and multiplied effects; temporary antagon- 
ism issuing in ultimate combination, and apparent intricacy | 
of movement securing final simplicity of result; antecedent 
improbability changing into felicitous certainty, and feeble 
instruments standing out in impressive contrast with the 
gigantic exploits which they have achieved. Every occur- 
rence is laid under tribute, and hostile influence bows 
at length in auxiliary homage. “Out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 
Times of forbidding aspect have brightened into propitious 
cnportunities, and “the foolishness of preaching” has proved 
itself to be the means of the world’s regeneration. And the 
mystery was published not by angels, but by men; not by 
the prudent and powerful of the world, by those who wore a 
coronet or had studied in the Portico or the Academy, but 
by one “whose bodily presence was weak and his speech 
contemptible ”»—a stranger to “the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom.” The initiation of the Gentile world was by the 
preaching of the cross—that instrument of lingering’ and 
unspeakable torture; while He that hung upon it, born of a 
village maiden, and apprenticed as a Galilean mechanic, was 
condemned to a public execution as the penalty of alleged 
treason and blasphemy. The church, which is the scene of 
these preplexing wonders, teaches the angelic hosts. They 
have seen much of God’s working—many a sun lighted up, 
and many a world launched into its orbit. They have been 
delighted with the solution of many a problem, and the 
development of many a mystery. But in the proclamation of 
the Gospel to the Gentiles, with its strange preparations, 
various agencies, and stupendous effects—involving the origi- 
nation and extinction of Judaism, the incarnation and the 
atonement, the manger and the cross, the spread of the Greek 
language and the triumph of the Roman arms—“ these prin- 
cipalities and powers in heavenly places” beheld with rapture 
other and brighter phases of a wisdom which had often 
dazzled them by its brilliant and profuse versatility, and 
surprised and entranced them by the infinite fulness of the 
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love which prompts it, and of the power which itself directs 
and controls. The events that have transpired in the church 
on earth are the means of augmenting the information of those 
pure and exalted beings who encircle the throne of God. 
1 Tim. iii, 16; 1 Pet.i. 12. The entire drama is at length 
laid bare before them— 
“* Like some bright river, that from fall to fall 
In many a maze descending, bright through all, 


Finds some fair region, where, each labyrinth past, 
In one full lake of light it rests at last.” 


Kal ras xnpitress, elep 0 rd0dTOS dveEvyviactos ? asks Theo- 
doret, roUTo yap avo, dnou, npUTTw STL aveEvyviacTos. 

The whole has been arranged— 

(Ver. 11.) Kata rpoeow tav aidvwy—“ according to the 
eternal purpose.” The connection of these words is not 
with the adjective or substantive of the preceding clause: 
neither with goAv7roikidos, as is supposed by Anselm and 
Holzhausen, nor with co¢/a, as Koppe conjectures ; but with 
yvepicO7. This revelation of God’s multifarious wisdom now 
and by the church has happened according to His eternal 
purpose—the purpose of ages, or the purpose of those 
periods which are so distant, as to be to us identical with 
eternity. Theodoret thus explains it—po tév alywy mpo- 
éGero. 1 Cor. ii. 7; 2 Tim.i. 9. On the other hand, Anselm, 
a-Lapide, Estius, Baumgarten, Schoettgen, and Holzhausen, 
take the genitive as that of object, and render the clause 
—‘“purpose about the ages.” Such is virtually the view of 
Chandler and Macknight, who make the word “ages” signify 
the religious dispensations, and regard mpo@eo.s as meaning 
fore-arrangement. The simplest view, and that most in 
accordance with grammatical usage, is, as we have said, to 
take the genitive as one of quality—as equivalent to its own 
adjective aiwyvos—or of possession, with Ellicott; and such is 
the opinion of Harless, Olshausen, and Meyer. Winer, § 30, 2. 
So in Hebrew, pyodiy 771¥—everlasting strength, Isa, xxvi. 4. 
See also Dan. ix. 24. It was a purpose— 

hy éroincey ev T@ Xpiot@ "Incod T@ kuplw nuaov—* which 
He wrought in Christ Jesus our Lord. The article before 
Xpior@ is doubtful, though Tischendorf inserts it. The ante- 
cedent to #v is not copia, as Theophylact, Jerome, and Luther 
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construe, but mpodeous. Two classes of meanings have been 
attached to ésrotnoev :— 

1. According to Calvin, Beza, Estius, Bengel, Riickert, 
Meier, Harless, and Baumgarten-Crusius, its meaning is, 
“Which He made,” that is, “formed in Christ.” The verb is 
so used Mark iii. 6, xv. 1, and the idea is scriptural. Seei. 3. 
See for one view of the relation of Christ to the Father in, 
such an expression, Hofmann, Schriftb. vol. i. p. 230 ; and for 
another, Thomasius, Christi Person, vol. i. p. 453. 

2. But in the view of Theodoret, Vatablus, Grotius, Koppe, 
Matthies, Olshausen, Scholz, Meyer, de Wette, Stier, and 
Conybeare, it denotes, “Which He executed or fulfilled in 
Christ Jesus.” This last interpretation is on the whole pre- 
ferable, for movetv may bear such a sense, as in ii. 3; Matt. 
xxl. 31; John vi. 38; 1 Thess. v. 24. Olshausen suggests 
that Jesus Christ is the historical name, so that the verb refers 
to the realization of God’s decree in Him, and not to the 
inner act of the Divine will. The words év Xpiot@ ’Incov 
signify not “on account of,’ nor “by,” but “in” Christ 
Jesus, as the sphere or element in which the action of the 
verb takes effect. The meaning of the three names has been 
given under i. 2, etc. The lessons of manifold wisdom given 
to principalities and powers, in connection with the introduc- 

-tion of the Gentiles into the church, are not an accidental 
denouement, nor an undesigned betrayal of a Divine secret on 
the part of the church. Nor was the disclosure of the mys- 
tery forced on God by the power of circumstances, or the 
pressure of unforeseen necessities, for, in its period and instru- 
ments, it was in unison with His own eternal plan, which has 
been wrought out in Christ—in His incarnation and death, 
His ascension and glorification. The lesson to the principali- 
ties was intended for them; they have not profanely intruded 
into the sacred precincts, and stolen away the guarded science. 
In all this procedure, which reveals to princedoms and powers 
God’s manifold wisdom, the Divine eternal plan is consistently 
and systematically developed in Christ. And, as their own 
experience tells them, He is the same Christ— 

(Ver. 12.)’Ev @ éxopuev thy mappnciay Kal Thy Tpocaywynv 
—‘“In whom we have boldness and access”—the év again 
connected with Christ as the sphere. Lachmann, following 
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A and B, omits the second article, and there are other but 
minor variations. IIappnoia is originally “free speech ”— 
the speaking of all. There is no ground for the opinion of 
Cardinal Hugo and Peter Lombard, that it means spes—hope. 
Its secondary and usual signification is boldness—that. self- 
possession which such liberty implies. It cannot mean free- 
spokenness towards the world, as is erroneously supposed by 
Olshausen, for such an idea is totally foreign to the train 
of thought. This boldness is toward God generally, but 
especially in prayer, as is indicated by the following term 
mpocaywyy. Heb. iii. 6, x. 19,35; 1 John ii. 28, iii. 21, 22, 
iv. 17, v.14, 15. In Christ we are ever having this blessing 
—hboldness and access at all times and in every emergency. 
1 John ii. 28, iv. 17. That tremor, doubt, and oppression of 
spirit which sin produces, are absent from believers when they 
enjoy access to God. Heb. iii 6; 1 Johnii. 28. ITZpocaywyy 
has been already explained under ii. 18. The use of the 
article before both nouns signalizes them both as the elements 
of a distinctive and a possessed privilege. And all this— 

év werotOnoes—*“ in confidence.” 2 Cor. i. 15, iii. 4, viii. 22, 
x. 2; Phil. in. 4. This summing up is similar to the 
previous summing up in ii 18, as boldness and access in 
prayer are the highest and conclusive proof—the richest and 
noblest elements—of spiritual experience. This is a word of 
the later Greek, and in the New Testament is only used by 
Paul. Phrynichus, ed. Lobeck, p. 294; Thom. Mag. p. 273. 
It seems to point out the manner or frame of soul in which 
the mpocaywy7 is enjoyed, and it is involved in the very idea 
of mappnoia. This is no timorous approach. It is not the 
access of a distracted or indifferent spirit, but one filled with 
the assurance that it will not be repulsed, or dismissed with 
unanswered petition, for though unworthy it is not unwelcome. 
This state has faith for its medium— 

Sia THs Tictews av’tTot— by the faith of Him ;” the geni- 
tive being that of object. The genitive is similarly employed, 
Hom. Ti. 22, 26 Gal i 16,20; Phil. iit 9; Jas. i. 1; 
Rey. ii. 13, xiv. 12. This clause belongs to the entire verse, 
and not merely, as some suppose, to metrolOnats. Faith 
in Him is the instrument, and év and 6éva are connected as 
in i. 7. The means by which our union to Christ secures 
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those privileges is faith. That faith whose object is Jesus is 
the means to all who are Christ’s, first, of “boldness,” for 
their belief in the Divine Mediator gives them courage ; 
secondly, of “access,” for their realization of His glorified 
humanity warrants and enables them to approach the throne 
of grace; and, thirdly, these blessings are possessed “in con- 
fidence,” for they feel that for Christ’s sake their persons and 
services will be accepted by the Father. 

(Ver. 13.) 400 aitodpar pn éyxaxeiv— Wherefore I entreat 
you that ye faint not.” | 4:o—“wherefore,” since these 
things are so, referring us back to the sentiments of the five 
preceding verses. Lachmaun and Tischendorf, after A, 
B, D', E, prefer éyxaxety to the common reading éxxaxeir, 
which has in its favour C, D’, F, G, I, K. It is doubtful, 
indeed, whether there be such a word. With all its apparent 
simplicity of style and construction, this verse is open to 
various interpretations. And, first, as to the accusative, 
which must be supplied before the infinitive, some prefer €ué 
and others twas. In the former case the meaning is, “ Where- 
fore I desire God that I faint not,” and in the latter case it is, 
“Wherefore I entreat you that you lose not heart.’ The 
first is that adopted by the Syriac version, by Theodoret, 
Jerome, Bengel, Vater, Riickert, Harless, Olshausen, and 
Baumgarten-Crusius. Our objection to such an exposition is, 
that there is in the clause no formal or implied reference to 
God; that it is awkward to interpose a new subject, or make 
the object of the verb and the subject of the infinitive differ- 
ent—2 Cor. v. 20, vi. 1, x. 2; Heb. xiii. 19; and that the 
apostle possessed little indeed of that faint-heartedness against 
which he is supposed to guard himself by prayer. Turner’s 
objection to this last statement is only a misconception of it. 
Besides, as the last clause of the verse is plainly an argument 
to sustain the request, the connection is destroyed if the 
apostle be imagined to make petition for himself; while the 
meaning is clear and pertinent if the request be for them— 
“Let not my sufferings for you distress you; they are your 
glory.” The proposal of Harless to join tirép tudy to aitodpas 
—“ I pray on your account,” has little to recommend it. Our 
view is that of Chrysostom and the majority of interpreters. 
“That ye faint not ”— 
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év tals Ortpeciv wou brép tudy—“in my tribulations for 
you.” No article is needed before trrép. 2 Cor. i. 6. ’Ev is 
not properly “on account of,’ as many render it, but it rather 
represents the close and sympathizing relation in which Paul 
and his readers stood. His afflictions had become theirs ; 
they were in them as really as he was. Their sympathy with 
him had made his afflictions their own, and he implored them 
not to be dispirited or cowardly under such a pressure, and 
for this reason— 

nris éott S0€a tuav—“ which is your glory.” “Htus is 
used by attraction with the following predicate Sofa, and 
signifies “inasmuch as they are,” utpote gue. Winer, § 24, 3. 
But what is its antecedent? Theodoret, Zanchius, Har'ess, 
and Olshausen suppose it to be the thought contained in 
pn éyxaxeiv, as if the apostle’s self-support in such sufferings 
were their glory. This exegesis proceeds upon an opinion 
which we have already gainsaid, viz., that Paul offers here 
a prayer for himself. Riickert exhales the meanings of 
the clause by finding in it only the vague indistinctness of 
oratorical declamation. The general opinion appears to be the 
correct one, that these sufferings of Paul, which came on him 
simply because he was the apostle of the Gentiles, were the 
“olory” of the Gentile believers, and not their disgrace, 
inasmuch as such persecutions not only proved the success of 
his ministerial labours, but were at the same time collateral 
evidence of the lofty and unfettered privileges which believing 
heathendom now possessed and retained, and which, by the 
apostle’s firmness, were at length placed beyond the reach of 
Jewish fanaticism to annul or even to curtail. As you may 
measure the pyramid by its shadow, so these afflictions of 
Paul afforded a similar means of arriving at a relative or anti- 
thetical estimate of the spiritual liberty and prerogative of the 
Gentile churches. The apostle began the chapter by an allu- 
sion to the fact that he was a prisoner for the Gentiles, and 
he now concludes the digression by this natural admonition. 
His tribulations, the evidence of his official dignity and of 
their unconditioned exemption from ceremonial bondage, were 
their glory, and therefore they were not to sink into faintness 
and lassitude, as if by his “chain” they had been affronted 
and their apostle disgraced. 
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The apostle now resumes the thought broken off in ver. 1, 
and we are carried back at once to the magnificent imagery 
of a spiritual temple in the concluding section of the second 
chapter. The prayer must be regarded as immediately fol- 
lowing that section, and its architectural terms and allusions 
will thus be more clearly understood. This connection with 
the closing paragraph of the former chapter, we take as 
affording the key to the correct exegesis of the following 
supplication. 

(Ver. 14.) Tovrov yapw kdprtw ta yovata pou—* For 
this cause I bow my knees.” The attitude, which Kant has 
ventured to call einen knechtischen (servile) Orientalismus, is 
described instead of the act, or, as Calvin says—a signo rem 
denotat. The phrase is followed here by mpos—but by a 
simple dative in Rom. xi. 4; while yovu7reteiv has an accusa- 
tive in Matt. xvii. 14; Mark i. 40,x.17. This compound 
and yovuxduvety represent in the Septuagint the Hebrew 372. 
The posture is the instinctive expression of homage, humility, 
and petition: the suppliant offers his worship and entreaty on 
bended knee. 2 Chron. vi. 13; Ps. xcv. 6; Luke xxii. 41; 
Acts vil. 60, ix. 40, xx. 36, xxi 5. Seée Suicers Thesaurus, 
sub voce yovuxdicta. He does not simply say, “I pray,” 
adds Chrysostom—arra thv Katavevuypevny Sénow édynrwcev. 
Tovrov ydpev is repeated from ver. 1, “ Because ye are inbuilt 
in the spiritual temple.” I bow my knees— 

mpos Tov matépa— toward the Father.” Winer, § 49, h. 
The genitives, rod Kupiov juav ’Insod Xpiotod, of the common 
text are pronounced by many critics to be spurious. That 
there was an early variation of reading is evident from Jerome’s 
note—znon ut in Latins codicibus additum est, ad Patrem 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi, sed simpliciter ad Patrem, legendum. 
The words are wanting in A, B, C, and some of the Patristic 
citations, are omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, and 
rejected by Riickert, Harless, Olshausen, Meyer, Stier, Ellicott, 
and Alford. In this opinion we are now inclined to concur. 
Still the words are found in other Codices, and those of no 
mean authority, such as D, E, F, G,I, K, ete. They occur, 
too, in the Syriac and Vulgate, are not disowned by the Greek 
fathers Chrysostom and Theodoret, and they are retained by 
Knapp, Scholz, Tittmann, and Hahn, and vindicated by de 
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Wette. The evidence for them is strong, but not conclusive. 
They may have been interpolated from the common formula, 
and their insertion weakens the rhythmical connection between 
matépa and the following matpid. The question is yet 
somewhat doubtful. The object of Paul’s prayer is the 
Father—the universal Father— 

(Ver. 15.) "EE 03 raca rarpid év ovpavois Kal éml ys 
dvopaterac— Of whom every family in heaven and on earth 
is named.” Calvin, Beza, Musculus, Zanchius, and Reiche 
refer to Christ as the antecedent. But even if the former 
clause be genuine, this interpretation cannot be sustained. It 
is the relation of the watpid to the ratyp which the apostle 
evidently characterizes, and not the relation of the family to 
its elder brother. The classes of beings referred to by the 
apostle have become each a Iatpid, from their relation to 
the IIatnp. These words admit of a variety of interpreta- 
tions. Iartpid, it is plain, cannot be equivalent to watporns, 
and denote fatherhood — paternitas, as Jerome translates. 
Yet this view is held by Theodoret, Theophylact, (icume- 
nius, Anselm, a-Lapide, Allioli, and Nitzsch, Prakt. Theologie, 
i. 269. The Syriac also translates—|Loo1o|—“ paternity,” 
the Gothic version has—all fadreinis—omne paternitatis, and 
Wycliffe—eche fadirheid. Such a sense the word does not 
bear, and no tolerable exegesis could be extracted from it. 
The Greek fathers are even obliged to admit that among the 
celestial orders no proper fatherhood can exist. ‘Evel, as 
Theophylact confesses, éxe? ovdels €& ovdevos yevvarar; or, as 
Theodoret adds—ovpavious tratépas Tovs mvevpatiKods Kane. 
Jerome is also obliged to say—ita puto et angelos ceterasque 
virtutes habere principes sui generis quos patres gaudeant appel- 
lave. Yet Stier would find no difficulty in defending such 
phraseology. Giving matpid the sense of fatherhood, this 
meaning might be extracted—all paternity has the origin of 
its name in God the Father of all. Fatherhood takes its name 
from Father-God—alle Vaterschaft hat thres Namens Grund 
in Vatergott. Somewhat similar is the opinion of Athanasius 
—*God, as Father of the Son, is the only true Father, and 
all created paternity is a shadow of the true.” Orat. in Arian. 
i. 24. But an idea of this abstract nature is foreign to the 
apostle’s modes of thought. 

Q 
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Tlatpid, while it denotes sometimes lineage by the father’s 
side, signifies also a family, or the individuals that claim a 
common father and a common descent—what may be called a 
house or clan. Herodot. ii. 143, iii. 75, i. 200; Luke ii. 4; Acts 
iii. 25. The Seventy represent by it the common Hebrew 
phrase—Niix na, We cannot acquiesce in the view of Estius, — 
Grotius, Wetstein, and Holzhausen, who look upon the clause 
as a Jewish mode of expressing the idea that God has two 
families, that of angels in heaven and men upon earth. 
Schoettgen, Hore Heb. p. 1237; Buxtorf, Lex. Tal. p. 1750; 
Wetstein, in loc. Some, again, such as Chrysostom, Bucer, 
Calvin, Zanchius, Estius, Michaelis, Kiittner, and Peile, find a 
polemical allusion in the term to the union of Jew and 
Gentile ; and a view somewhat similar is taken by Hunnius, 
Crocius, Calovius, and Wolf, who regard it as synonymous 
with tota ecclesia. Reiche needlessly supposes the allusion to 
be to the Gnostic «ons in some prevalent false philosophy. 
Bodius shows peculiar keenness in excluding any reference to 
angels, the allusion under the phrase “family in heaven” 
being, as he contends, only to the church triumphant. Hodge 
follows him, and Theodore of Mopsuestia generalizes away 
the sense when he renders it dv dav ctotnpa. 

The verb dvowaferas “is named,” that is, involves the name, 
of matpid. But Bullinger, Bucer, Estius, Riickert, Matthies, 
and Holzhausen take the verb in the sense of “exists.” 
Kavréw in its passive voice may sometimes indirectly bear 
such a meaning, but the verb before us never has such a 
signification. It signifies to bear the—dvoya. "EE ob — 
“from whom,” or, as we say, “ after whom” every family in 
heaven and earth is named. Homer, J/iad, x. 68 ; Xenophon, 
Mem. iv. 5, 12; Sophocles, @dip. Tyr. 1036. The meaning 
seems to be: every circle of holy and intelligent creatures 
having the name of watpia takes that name from God as 
IIatjp. The reference is certainly not to the physical 
creation, or creation as a whole and in all its parts, as is 
the groundless opinion of Theophylact, Gicumenius, Estius, 
Rickert, Matthies, and Bretschneider. The apostle speaks of 
classes of intelligent creatures, each named marpsa simply 
after God, for He is IIatnp. It follows as a natural conse- 
quence, though Meyer and de Wette object to such a conclu- 
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sion, that if angels and “spirits of just men” in heaven, and 
holy men on earth, receive the name of zatpia from the 
Divine Father, then they are His children, as is contended 
for by many interpreters, from Beza and Piscator down to 
Olshausen. They lose the cold and official name of subjects 
in the familiar and endearing appellation of sons, and they 
are united to one another not dimly and unconsciously, as 
different products of the same Divine workmanship, but they 
merge into one family—‘“all they are brethren.” Every 
matpia must surely possess unbounded confidence in the 
benignity and protection of the Iatyp, and to Him, there- 
fore, the prayer of the apostle is directed— 

(Ver. 16.) “Iva 80 tyiv cata 7d rrodTOs THs 85Ens adTod 
—‘“That He would give you according to the riches of His 
glory.” A, B,C, F, G, read 8@, and the reading has been 
adopted by Lachmann, Riickert, and Meyer. Others prefer 
the reading of the Textus Receptus, which is sustained by 
D, E, K, L, and most MSS., 66 being regarded as a gram- 
matical emendation. For the connection of ta with the 
optative, the reader may turn to the remarks made under i. 17. 
In this case there is no word signifying “to ask or suppli- 
cate,” for the phrase “I bow my knees” is a pregnant ellipse 
—the understood posture and symbol of earnest entreaty. The 
neuter form, mAovdTos, is preferred to the masculine on the 
incontestable authority of A, B, C, D', E, F, G, etc. The 
masculine has but D*, I, K, etc, in its favour, See under 
i. 7, ii 7, ili. 8, where both the form of the word and its 
meaning have been referred to. The phrase is connected not 
with xpatarwOjvas, but with Sen, and it illustrates the propor- 
tion or measurement of the gift, nay, of all the gifts that are 
comprehended in the apostle’s prayer. And it is no exaggera-~ 
tion, for He gives like Himself, not grudgingly or in tiny 
portions, as if He were afraid to exhaust His riches, or even 
suspected them to be limited in their contents. There is no 
fastidious scrupulosity or anxious frugality on the part of the 
Divine Benefactor. His bounty proclaims His conscious 
possession of immeasurable resources. He bestows according 
to the riches of His glory—His own infinite fulness. “ That 
He would give you ”— 

Suvdwer kpatawOfvas Sia Tod TIvevpatos avtod eis Tov éow 
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av pwrov—* to be strengthened with might by His Spirit in 
the inner man.” We need not, with Beza, Riickert, Ols- 
hausen, Matthies, Robinson, and others, regard the substan- 
tive Suvdwec as an adverb, nor, with Koppe, identify it with 
Suvatas. Rather, with Meyer, would we take it as the dative | 
of instrument, by which the action of the verb is communi- 
cated. Winer, § 31,7. It is by the infusion of power into the 
man within, that the process described by xpatawwO@jvat is 
secured. The verb xpatatow belongs to the later and espe- 
cially the Hellenistic Greek; xpatévw being the earlier form. 
Meyer supposes a reference to the éy«axeiv of a former clause, 
but such a supposition can hardly be admitted, for the 
“fainting” referred to by the apostle was connected solely 
with his own personal wrongs, while this prayer for strength 
is of a wider and deeper nature. Nor can we assume, with the 
Greek commentators, that the reference is merely to “temp- 
tations,” to surmount which the apostle craves upon them 
the bestowment of might. We conceive the form of expres- 
sion to be in unison with the figure which the apostle had 
introduced into the conclusion of the second chapter. He 
had likened the Ephesian Christians to a temple, and in har- 
mony with such a thought he prays that the living stones in 
that fabric may be strengthened, so that the building may be 
compact and solid. 

dia tod IIvedpatos avtoi—<by His Spirit.” The Spirit 
of God is the agent in this process of invigoration. That 
Spirit is God’s, as He bears God’s commission and does His 
work. He has free access to man’s spirit to move it as He 
may, and it is His peculiar function in the scheme of mercy 
to apply to the heart the spiritual blessings provided by 
Christ. The direction of the gift is declared to be— 

eis Tov éow dvOpm@mov-— into the inner man.” Eis cannot 
be said to stand for év, but it marks out the destination of the 
gift. Winer, § 49, a; Kiihner, § 603. It is not simply “in 
reference to,” as Winer and de Wette render, nor “for,” as 
Green translates it (Greek Gram. p. 292); but it denotes or 
implies that the Svvayss comes from an external source, and 
enters into the inner man. The phrase 6 éow dvOpwmos is 
identical with the parallel expression—o xpumtos THs Kapdlas 
avOpwros, which the Apostle Feter, without sexual distinction, 
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applies to women. 1 Pet. iii. 4. The formula occurs in Rom. 
vu. 22, and with some variation in 2 Cor. iv. 16. The 
“inner man” is that portion of our nature which is not cog- 
nizable by the senses, and does not consist of nerve, muscle, 
and organic form, as does the outer man. In the physiology 
of the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, it is not 
the soul—yvy7)— in its special aspect of vital consciousness, 
but it is more connected with mind—vofs, and stands in con- 
trast not exactly to cdp£, as representing generally depraved 
humanity, but to that sensuous nature which has action and 
reaction in and from the members—wpéAn. Delitzsch, System 
der Bib. Psychol. p. 331; Reuss, Théol. Chrét. vol. ii. p. 56. 
But “the inner man” is not identical with “the new man ”— 
6 Kawds avOpwros; it is rather the sphere in which such 
renewal takes effect—our intellectual and spiritual nature per- 
sonified. We cannot agree with Grotius, Wetstein, Fritzsche, 
and Meyer in supposing that there is any imitation of Platonic 
phrase in this peculiar diction. The sage of the Athenian 
academy did indeed use similar phraseology, for he speaks of 
the mind as 0 évtds av@pw7ros, and Plotinus and Philo adopted 
a like idiom. In some of the Jewish books occur also modes 
of expression not unlike. But the phrase is indeed a natural 
one—one that is not the coinage of any system of psychology, 
but which occurs at once to any one who wishes to distinguish 
easily and broadly between what is corporeal and external, and 
what is mental and internal, in his own constitution. Still, its 
theological meaning in the apostle’s writings is different from 
its philosophical uses and applications. And this strength is 
imparted to the “inner man” by the Spirit’s application of 
those truths which have a special tendency to cheer and sus- 
tain. He impresses the mind with the idea of the changeless 
love of Christ, and the indissoluble union of the believing 
soul to Him; with the necessity of decision, consistency, and 
perseverance ; with the assurance that all grace needed will 
be fully and cheerfully afforded; and with the hope that the 
victory shall be ultimately obtained. Rom. xv. 13; 2 Tim. 
i. 7. This operation of the Spirit imparts such courage and 
energy as appear like a species of spiritual omnipotence. 

The Syriac version, the Greek fathers, with the Latin com- 
mentators Ambrosiaster and Pelagius, join this last clause— 
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els Tov ow avOpwrrov, with the following verse, and with the 
verb xatouxjoas — “In order that Christ may inhabit the 
inner man by the faith which is in your hearts.” It has been 
rightly objected by Harless and others, that 81a rijs miotews 
cannot well be joined to év tats xapé/ais, and that there would 
be a glaring pleonasm in the occurrence in the same verse of 
6 €ow avOpwros and 4 xapdla tyey. The ordinary division 
is a natural one, and we accordingly follow it. 

(Ver. 17.) Katouxjiocar tov Xpiotov-—< That Christ may 
dwell.” The first point of inquiry is the connection of this 
infinitive with the previous sentence. Does it depend on dg, 
and is the meaning—‘“that he would grant that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts”? or is it dependent on xpatatwOjvar, 
and is the meaning—‘“that he would grant you to be 
strengthened in the inner man, so that, being thus strength- 
ened, Christ may dwell in your hearts”? The first view is 
held by Theophylact, Zanchius, Grotius, Estius, Bengel, Flatt, 
Koppe, Riickert, Holzhausen, Stier, and Baumgarten-Crusius. 
The connection, however, has been explained differently. 
Some, as Theophylact and Zanchius, regard the clause as a 
new petition giving speciality to the first, or, as the Greek 
father characterizes it,—xal To peifov Kai mepioadtepov. Meier 
adopts the view of Calvin —declarat, quale sit interioris 
hominis robur. A similar exegesis is maintained by Harless 
and Matthies, while Olshausen looks upon the clause as a 
subordinate definition of the phrase “to be strengthened.” 
He maintains that Paul could not pray that Christ would 
dwell in their hearts, for He already dwelt there. As well 
might he argue that Paul could not pray for spiritual invi- 
goration, since they already possessed it. When believers 
pray for a gift in general terms, they emphatically supplicate 
an enlargement of what of it is already in their possession. 
Would Olshausen apply his criterion to the prayer contained 
in the 1st chapter, and affirm that the fact of such gifts being 
asked for implied the total want of them on the part of the 
Ephesian church? De Wette takes xatouxjoae as an infini- 
tive of purpose or design, and regards the clause as describing 
the completion of “the strengthening.” Bernhardy, p. 365. 
See on Col. i. 11. We now look upon it as pointing out rather 
the result of the process of invigoration prayed for. The 
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inspired petitioner solicited spiritual strength for them securing 
this result—that Christ might dwell in their hearts. The 
infinitive is connected with the more distant den, and more 
closely with the preceding infinitive; Winer, § 44, 1. There 
is little doubt that in the verb xatoixjoat, emphatic in its 
position, the reference is to the last clause of the 2nd chapter— 
KaTtouxntnpiov Tov Ocop—“a dwelling of God.” The apostle 
applies in this prayer the architectural allusion directly to the 
believing Ephesians themselves, and therefore the figure is not 
preserved in its rhetorical integrity.. Ye are built on the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ being the 
Head-stone of the corner ; that spiritual building fitly framed 
together groweth unto a holy temple, for a habitation of God: 
and the prayer now is, that compactness and solidity may be 
granted to them by the Spirit, so as that in them the primary 
design of such a temple may be realized, and “Christ may 
dwell in their hearts”——Christ by His Spirit, and not as | 
Fritzsche coldly and tastelessly describes it—mens quam Christus 
postulat. Kpdtos, not Svvapis, may be applied to the qualities 
of physical objects, and so with propriety its derivative verb 
is here employed. In a temple that was crazy, or was built 
of loose and incongruous materials, the Divine guest could not 
be expected to dwell. 

The xatotxjoas of this verse has, as we have said, its origin 
in the xatocentypiov of ii. 22. The language is of common 
usage, and has its basis in the Old Testament, and in the 
employment of 13% and kindred words to describe Jehovah’s 
relation to His house. And as the design of a temple is that 
its god may inhabit it, so Christ dwells in the heart. This 
inhabitation is not to be explained away as a mere reception 
of Christian doctrine, nor is it to be regarded as a mystical 
exaggeration.’ Col. i. 27; John xiv. 23; Rom. vii. 9, 11; 
Gal. ii. 20; Jas. iv. 5. The meaning of His dwelling is— 

81a. ths iatews—* by faith ””—your faith. Faith induces 
and also realizes His presence. And His abode is in no outer 
vestibule, but— 

év tats Kapdiais tyeav—“in your hearts.” The heart, as 

' When Ignatius was asked, on his trial, by the emperor what was the mean- 


ing of his name—Theophorus--he promptly replied, ‘‘ He who has Christ in 
his breast.”’ 
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centre of the spiritual life, is His temple—the inner shrine of 
emotion and power—Centrum des sittlichen Lebens. Delitzsch, 
System der Bib. Psychol. p. 206; Beck, Seelenlehre, p. 69. 
Christ dwells there not as a sojourner, or “as a wayfaring 
man that tarneth aside to tarry for a night,” but as a perma-— 
nent resident. The intercessor continues— 

(Ver. 18.) Ev aydrn éppifopévor nai reBepehropévor va— 
“Ye having been rooted and grounded in love, in order that.” 
Some solve the difficulty felt about the connection of this 
clause by proposing to transfer a to its commencement. 
This metathesis was suggested by Photius, and has been 
followed by Beza, Heinsius, Grotius, Crocius, and the Authorized 
Version. There is no necessity for such a change, even though 
the clause be joined, as by Knapp and Lachmann, to that 
which begins with ta; and the passages usually adduced to 
justify such an alteration are not precisely parallel, as is 
acutely shown by Piscator. John xiii. 39; Acts xix. 4; Gal. 
ii. 10. The clause is, however, connected by some with the 
preceding one. Theophylact makes it the condition of Christ’s 
dwelling in their hearts. The exegesis of Chrysostom is 
similar—* He dwelleth only in hearts rooted in His love ”— 
Tais Kapdiais Tais TuoTais, Tats Eppifopévars. This connection 
is also advocated by many, including Erasmus, Luther, Harless, 
Olshausen, and de Wette. But the change of construction is 
not so easily accounted for, if this view of the connection be 
adopted. Harless says, indeed, that as the predicate applies 
both to xapdiass and to buer, it could not with propriety be 
joined exclusively to any of them. Such a view of grammatical 
propriety was, however, based on a foregone conclusion, for 
either the genitive or dative could have been used with equal 
correctness. On the other hand, the change of syntax indi- 
cates a change of connection, and the use of the irregular 
nominative makes the transition easy to the form adopted with 
va. Kriiger, § 56,9, 4; Winer, § 63,2. Harless adopts the 
view of Chrysostom and Theophylact, and regards the clause 
as a condition—“ Christ dwells in their heart, since they had 
been rooted in love.” But the clause, so changed, becomes 
a species of independent proposition, giving a marked promi- 
nence to the sense, and connected at once with the preceding 
context as its result, and with the following context as its 
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starting idea—the perfect being used with propriety, and not 
the present. Christ dwelling in their hearts—they are 
supposed, as the effect of this inhabitation, to have been, now 
rooted and grounded in love; and as the design of this 
confirmation in love—they are then and thus qualified to 
comprehend with all saints, ete. ‘“ Having thus become rooted 
and grounded in love, in order that ye may be able to 
comprehend.” 

The two participles épprfouévor and rebewediwpévor, are 
usually said to express the same idea by different figures—the 
one borrowed from botany and the other from architecture. 
But it is more natural to refer both words to the same general 
symbol, and indeed, the former term is applied to a building. 
Thus, Herodot. i. 64—ITeciotpatos éppiSwce tHv Tupavvida ; 
Plutarch, De Fortun. Rom—pifecar cai xataotioas Ti 
morw ; Sophocles, Edip. Col. 1591, oSov yiOev éppitwpévor ; 
also Plutarch, De Lib. Educ. 9, etc. The verb is thus used in 
a general sense, and coupled with te@eweAcwpévor may have no 
specific reference to plantation. The allusion is again to the 
solid basement of the spiritual temple described in chap. ii. 

But to what do the words év dydzrn describing the founda- 
tion refer? Some understand the love of Christ or God to us. 
Such is the view of Chrysostom and Theophylact, of Beza, 
Calovius, Aretius, Wolf, Bengel, Storr, Koppe, and Flatt. 
We cannot lay any stress on the dictum of Harless, that the 
omission of the article before the substantive proves it to be 
used in a subjective sense, and to signify our love to Christ. 
Winer, § 19, 1.1. Nor can we say, with Meyer, that the sub- 
stantive standing without the article has almost the force of 
a participle—‘ in amando.” But the entire context proves 
that the love referred to is the grace of love. One would have 
expected a genitive of possession, if ayamn were not predicated 
of the persons themselves—if it were not a feeling in their 
hearts. It is a clumsy and equivocal exegesis to comprise 
under the term both Christ’s love to us and our love to Him, 
as is done by Bucer, Anselm, Zanchius, Crocius, Matthies, 
and Stier. Nor can we accede to Meyer, who seems to restrict 
it to brother-love ; for if it be the grace of love which is here 
specified, then it is love to Christ, and to every creature that 

1 Moulton, p. 148, 
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bears His image. Col. iii, 14; 1 Cor. xiii. Now, as the 
apostle intimates, this love is the root and foundation of 
Christian character, as all advancement is connected with its 
existence and exercise. “He prayeth well who loveth well.” 
Love is the fundamental grace. As love keeps its object | 
enshrined in the imagination, and allows it never to be absent 
from the thoughts; so love to Jesus gives Him such a cheer- 
ful and continued presence in the mind, that as it gazes ever 
upon the image, it is changed into its likeness, for it strives to 
realize the life of Christ. It deepens also that consecration to 
the Lord which is essential to spiritual progress, for it sways 
all the motives, and moves and guides the inner man by its 
hallowed and powerful instincts. And it gives life and 
symmetry to all the other graces, for confidence and hope in a 
being to whom you are indifferent, canuot have such vigour 
and permanence as they have in one to whom the spirit is 
intelligently and engrossingly attached. When the lawgiver 
is loved, his statutes are obeyed with promptitude and 
uniformity. Thus resemblance to Jesus, devotion to Him, 
and growth in grace, as the elements and means of spiritual 
advancement, are intimately connected with love as their 
living basis. The entire structure of the holy fane is fitly 
framed and firmly held together, for it is “rooted and 
grounded in love.” 

(Ver. 18.) “Iva éLioytonte xatardaBécbar oiv mace Tois 
aylouu—“ That ye may be able to comprehend with all the 
saints.” The conjunction expresses the design which these 
previous petitions had in view. Their being strengthened, their 
being inhabited by Christ, and their “having been rooted and 
grounded in love,” not only prepared them for this special 
study, but had made it their grand object. By a prior 
invigoration they were disciplined to it, and braced up for 
it—“that ye may be fully able”—fully matched to the 
enterprise. 

On Gyios, see i. 2. The verb xcararaBécGat, used in the 
middle voice, has in the New Testament the meaning of “to 
comprehend,” or to make a mental seizure. Such a middle 
voice—according to Kriger, § 52, 8, 4—differs from the active 
only in so far as it exhibits the idea—des geschdiftlichen oder 
geistigen Kraftaufwandes—of earnest or spiritual energy. 
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The aorist expresses the rapid passing of the act. Winer, 
§ 44, 7,0. In the only other passages where it occurs, as in 
Acts iv. 13, x. 34, xxv. 25, the verb signifies to come to a 
decided conclusion from facts vividly presented to the attention. 
And they were to engage in this study along with the 
universal church of Christ—not angels, or glorified spirits, or 
office-bearers in the church exclusively, as some have main- 
toned. The design is to comprehend — 

tl TO TAATOS Kal pHKos Kai Babos Kat irros—* what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height.” This order of 
the last two nouns is supported by A, K, L, or J, and the 
Received Text reversing it is apparently a correction intended 
to give the more natural order, and has in its favour B, C, 
D, E, F, G, with the Vulgate, Gothic, and Coptic. But to 
what do these terms of measurement apply? Many endea- 
vours have been made to supplement the clause with a 
genitive, and it is certain that “many wits run riot in their 
geometrical and moral discourse upon these dimensions.” 
Assembly's Annotations, in loc. 

1. We may allude in passing to the supposition of Kypke, 
that the verb may signify to occupy or fill, and that 7s may 
be used with change of accent in an indefinite sense—“ that 
ye may be able in the company of all saints to occupy the 
breadth, whatever it is,” etc. This exegesis is both violent 
and unnatural, puts an unusual sense upon xatadaPéobat, 
and treats Ti Td wAaTos as if it were TO mAATOS TH. 

2. Nor need we be detained by the opinion of Schrader, 
who regards the words t/ To trAaTos, etc., as only the para- 
phrastic complement of the verb xataXaPéo Oat, and as indi- 
cating the depth and thoroughness of the comprehension. 

3. Nor can we suppose, with Beza and Grotius, that there 
is any allusion in these terms to the quarters of the heavens 
pointed to in the priestly gestures that gave name to the 
heave-offering and wave-offering. Ex. xxix. 27. 

4. Some of the Fathers referred these four words to the 
mystery of the cross—rod oraupod vous, as Severianus calls 
it. This view was held by Gregory of Nyssa, Jerome, and 
Augustine, and has been adopted by Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, 
and Estius. This quadriform mystery—sacramentum crucis— 
was explained by Augustine as signifying love in its breadth, 
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hope in its height, patience in its length, and humility in its 
depth. Ep. exii.; De Videndo Deo, cap. 14; Ep. exx. cap. 26. 
Well does Calvin add—heee subtilitate sua placent, sed quid ad 
Pauli mentem? Estius is more full and precise. He explains 
how the terms can be applied to the shape and beams of a 
cross, and adds—longitudo, temporum est, latitudo locorwm, 
altitudo glorie, profunditas discretionis, ete—the reference 
being to the signum tT in frontibus inscriptum. So remote 
from the train of thought is this recondite mysticism, that it 
needs and merits no formal refutation. 

5. Some refer the nouns—sacra illa Pauli mathematica, as 
Glassius calls them—to the Divine plan of redemption—the 
mystery of grace. Such is the view of Chrysostom, who calls 
it—1d pvotnpiov TO UTép nua oixovounbev, and Theodoret, 
who describes it as—rtis oltkovoulas TO peyeOos. It is also 
the view of Theophylact and Cicumenius, followed by Beza, 
Bullinger, Piscator, Zanchius, Crocius, Crellius, Calovius, 
Rickert, Meier, Harless, Baumgarten-Crusius, and Olshausen. 
The supplement in this case appears to be far-fetched, and 
there is no allusion in the context to any such theme; the 
mystery referred to in verses 4-10 being the admission of the 
Gentiles into the church, and not the scheme of grace in its 
wide and glorious aspects. As little ground is there to go 
back to ver. 8, to “the unsearchable riches of Christ,” and 
refer such terms to them. Whatever the allusion is, it must 
be something immediately present to his own mind, and 
something that he supposed very present to the mind of his 
readers, the dimensions of which are thus characterized. 

6. We might almost pass over the fancy of those who sup- 
pose the apostle to take a survey of the Divine nature. Such 
is the opinion of Ambrosiaster, who believes the apostle to 
describe a sphere or cube equal in length, breadth, and thick- 
ness, and imagines that such a figure represents the perfection 
and all including infinity of God.’ Matthies holds the same 


1 “Ut sicut in sphera tanta longitudo est, quanta latitudo, et tanta altitudo, 
quantum et profundum; ita et in Deo omnia equalia sunt immensitate 
infinitatis. Sphera enim definito modo concluditur: Deus autem non solum 
implet omnia, sed et excedit ; nec enim clauditur, sed omnia intra se habet, ut 
solus ineffabilis et infinitus habeatur : et gratie huic insufficienter agantur, quia 
cum tantus sit, dignatug est per Christum hominem visitare peccatis et morti 
subjectum.”—Ambrosius, Opera, tom. vii. pp. 280, 281, Venetiis, 1781. 
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allusion, but refers it to the moral perfections of God. What 
has led to this view seems to be the similarity of this verse 
to a passage in Job xi. 8, in which the unfathomable mystery 
of the Divine nature is described—*It is high as heaven,” 
etc. But there is nothing to warrant such an allusion here, 
or even to give it a mere probability. 

7. That the terms indicate the measurement of God’s love 
to men, is the view advocated partly by Chrysostom, and by 
Erasmus, Bodius, Vatablus, Grotius, Rollock, Dickson, Baum- 
garten, Flatt, and von Gerlach. “QGod’s love,’ as is noted 
in the paraphrase of Erasmus, “reaches in its height to the 
angels, and in its depth into hell, and stretches in its length 
and breadth to all the climates of the world.” Or, as Grotius 
explains it—“ The Divine goodness in its breadth affects all 
men, and in its length endures through all ages; in its depth 
it reaches to man’s lowest depression, and in its height it 
carries him to highest glory.” But this explanation, too, the 
context abjures, unless such were the sense of the previous 
aydarn, which, however, means love possessed by us. 

8. With greater plausibility, Christ’s love to us is supposed 
to be the theme of allusion, by Calvin, Calixtus, Zanchius 
Aretius, Semler, Zachariae, Storr, Bisping, Meyer, Holz- 
hausen, Hodge, Peile, and Ellicott. Neither, however, can 
this opinion be sustained. The previous aydamn could not 
suggest the thought, for there it is subjective. We apprehend 
that this exegesis has been borrowed from the following 
clause—“and to know the love of Christ,” which Ellicott 
says is practically the genitive. But that clause is not 
epexegetical of the preceding, as is manifest in the use of 
te instead of «ai, for this particle does not conjoin dependent 
sentences—it only adjoins collateral or independent proposi- 
tions. Besides, the phrases “length and breadth” are unusual 
measurements of love. 

9. De Wette, looking to Col. ii. and comparing this phrase- 
ology with the second and third verses of that chapter, ima- 
gines the apostle to refer to the Divine wisdom. There may 
be in Job xi. 8 a reference to the Divine wisdom, but the 
language specially affirms the mystery of the Divine nature. 
Schlichting also refers to Col. ii, 2—to “ the mystery of God 
the Father and of Christ,” as if that were the allusion here. 
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Such a view is quite as capricious as any of the preceding, 
for the wisdom of God is not a prominent topic either in this 
prayer or in the preceding context, where it is only once, though 
vividly, introduced. Alford somewhat similarly supposes 
that the genitive is left indefinite—*every dimension of all 
that God has revealed or done in or for us.” This is certainly 
better than any of the previous explanations. 

10. Heinsius, Homberg, Wolf, Michaelis, Cramer, Roell, 
Bengel, Koppe, Stier, Burton, Trollope, and Dr. Featley in 
the Assembly’s Annotations, suppose the allusion to be to the 
Christian temple; not to the fane of the Ephesian Artemis, 
as is maintained by Chandler and Macknight. This appears 
to us to be the most probable exegesis, the genitive being 
still before the apostle’s mind from the end of the previous 
chapter. We have seen how the previous language of the 
prayer is moulded by such an allusion; that the invigoration 
of the inner man, the indwelling of Christ, and the substruc- 
ture in love, have all distinct reference to the glorious spiritual 
edifice. This idea was present, and so present to the apostle’s 
imagination, that he feels no need to make formal mention of 
it. Besides, these architectural terms lead us to the same 
conclusion, as they are so applicable to a building. The 
magnificent fabric is described in the end of chap. ii, and the 
intervening verses which precede the prayer are, as already 
stated, a parenthesis. That figure of a temple still loomed 
before the writer’s fancy, and naturally supplied the distinctive 
imagery of the prayer. For this reason, too, he does not 
insert a genitive, as the substantive is so remote, nor did he 
reckon it necessary to repeat the noun itself. Yet, to sustain 
the point and emphasis, he repeats the article before each of 
the substantives. In explaining these terms of mensuration 
we would not say with an old commentator quoted by Wolf 
—‘“The church has length, that is, it stretches from east to 
west ; and it has breadth, that is, it reaches from the equator 
to the poles. In its depth it descends to Christ, its corner- 
stone and basis, and in its height it is exalted to heaven.” 
There is a measurement of area—breadth and length, and a 
measurement of altitude—height and depth. May not the 
former refer to its size and growing vastness, embracing, as it 
will do, so many myriads of so many nations, and spanning 
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the globe? And may not the latter depict its glory? for the 
plan, structure, and materials alike illustrate the fame and 
character of its Divine Builder and Occupant, while its lofty 
turrets are bathed and hidden from view in the radiant splen- 
dour of heaven. And with what reed shall we measure this 
stately building? How shall we grasp its breadth, compute 
its length, explore its depth, and scan its height? Only by 
the discipline described in the previous context—by being 
strengthened by the Spirit, by having Christ within us, and 
by being thus “rooted and grounded in love.” This ability 
to measure the church needs the assistance of the Divine 
Spirit—of Him who forms this “ habitation of God ”—so that 
we may understand its nature, feel its self-expansion, and 
believe the “glorious things spoken” of it. It requires also 
the indwelling of Jesus—of Him in whom the whole building 
groweth unto a holy temple, in order to appreciate its con- 
nection with Him as its chief corner-stone, the source of 
its stability and symmetry. And they who feel themselves 
“rooted and grounded in love” need no incitement to this 
survey and measurement, for He whom they love is its foun- 
dation, while His Father dwells in it, and His Spirit builds it 
up with generation after generation of believers. None have 
either the disposition or the skill to comprehend the vastness 
and glory of the spiritual temple, save they who are in it 
themselves, and who, being individual and separate shrines, 
can reason from their own enjoyment to the dignity and 
splendour of the universal edifice. And not only so, but the 
apostle also prayed for ability — 

(Ver. 19.) Tvavai te tiv trepBaddroveay Tihs yvooews 
ayannv tod Xpiotop— And to know the knowledge-sur- 
passing love of Christ.” Ivévac is not dependent on xata- 
AaBéoGar, but isin unison with, or rather parallel to it, being 
also a similar exercise of mind. The particle re, not unlike 
the Latin gue, does not couple; it rather annexes or adds a 
clause which is not necessarily dependent on the preceding. 
Kiihner, § 722; Hartung, i p. 105; Hand, Tursellinus sew 
de Particulis Latinis Commentarii, lib. ii. p. 467. Winer 
remarks, that in the clause adjoined by te the more prominent 
idea of the sentence may be found. § 53, 2.’ In the phrase 

1 Moulton, p. 542. 
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—ayarnyv tod Xpictod, Xpiorod is the genitive of possession or 
subject—the love of Christ to us. The genitive yrooews is 
governed by the participle taepBaddovear, and not by the 
substantive ayamnv,—the last a misconstruction, which may 
have originated the reading of Codex A and of Jerome— 
scientice caritatem; a reading adopted also by Grotius and 
Homberg. The participle, from its comparative sense, governs 
the genitive. Kiihner, § 539; Bernhardy, p. 169 ; Vigerus, de 
Idiotismis, li. p. 667, Londini, 1824. Two different meanings 
have been ascribed to the participle— 

1. That adopted by Luther’ in one version—“ the love of 
Christ, which is more excellent than knowledge.” Similar is 
the view of Wetstein and Wilke. Lexicon, sub voce. Such a 
iendering appears to stultify itself. If the apostle prayed 
them to know a love which was better than knowledge, the 
verb, it is plain, is used with a different signification from its 
cognate substantive. To know such a love must in that case 
signify to possess or feel it, and there is no occasion to take 
yv@ous in any technical and inferior sense. Nor can we sup- 
pose the apostle to use such a truism in the form of a contrast, 
and to say, “I pray that you may know that love to Christ is 
better than inere knowledge about Him ”—a position which no- 
body could dispute. Nor did there need a request for spiritual 
strength to enable them to come to the conclusion which 
Augustine gathers from the clause—scientia subdita caritati. 
De Gratia et Lib. Arbit. cap. 19. Far more point and con- 
sistency are found in the second form of exegesis, which— 

2. Supposes the apostle to say, that the love of Christ—the 
love which He bears to us — transcends knowledge, or goes 
beyond our fullest conceptions. “I pray that you may be 
able to know the love of Christ, which yet in itself is above 
knowledge.” This figure of speech, which rhetoricians call 
an oxymoron or a paradox, consists in the statement of an 
apparent inconsistency, and is one which occurs elsewhere in 
the writings of the apostle. Rom. i. 20; 1 Cor. i. 21-25; 
2 Cor. vill. 2; Gal. ii. 19; 1 Tim. v. 6. The apostle does 
not mean that Christ’s love is in every sense incompre- 

1 His first translation was die Liebe Christi, die doch alle Erkentniss tibertrifft, 


but in the year 1545 he rendered—dass Christum lieb haben viel besser ist, denn 
alles Wissen. 
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hensible, nor does he pray that his readers may come to know 
the fact that His love is unknowable in its essence. This 
latter view, which is that of Harless and Olshausen, limits the 
inspired prayer, and is not warranted by the language employed. 
But in this verse the position of the participle between the 
article and its substantive, proves it to be only an epithet— 
“to know the knowledge-surpassing love of Christ.” Winer, 
§ 45, 4, note. The incomprehensibility of the love of Christ 
is not that special element of it which the apostle prayed that 
the Ephesians might come to the knowledge of, but he asks 
that they might be strengthened to cherish enlarged concep- 
tions of a love which yet, in its higher aspect and properties, 
was beyond knowledge. So write (Ecumenius and Theophy- 
lact,—Thv aydrny tiv brepéyovcav Tacns yvwoews. The 
apostle wishes them to possess a relative acquaintance with 
the love of Christ, while he felt that the absolute understanding 
of it was far beyond their reach. To know it to be the fact, 
that it is a love which passeth knowledge, is different from 
saying—to know it experimentally, though it be a love which 
in the highest sense passeth knowledge. Thus Theodore of 
Mopsuestia says—r0 yvOvat arti Tod drrodavoas Névyer. It may 
be known in some features and to some extent, but at the same 
time it stretches away into infinitude, far beyond the ken of 
human discovery and analysis. As a fact manifested in time 
and embodied in the incarnation, life, teaching, and death of 
the Son of God, it may be understood, for it assumed a nature 
of clay, bled on the cross, and lay prostrate in the tomb; but 
in its unbeginning existence as an eternal passion, antedating 
alike the Creation and the Fall, it “passeth knowledge.” In 
the blessings which it confers—the pardon, grace, and glory 
which it provides—it may be seen in palpable exhibition, and 
experienced in happy consciousness ; but in its limitless power 
and endless resources it baffles thought and description. In 
the terrible sufferings and death to which it led, and in the 
self-denial and sacrifices which it involved, it may be known 
so far by the application of human instincts and analogies ; 
but the fathomless fervour of a Divine affection surpasses the 
measurements of created intellect. As the attachment of a 
man, it may be gauged; but as the love of a God, who can 
by searching find it out? Uncaused itself, it originated sal- 
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vation; unresponded to amidst the “contradiction of sinners,” 
it neither pined nor collapsed. It led from Divine immor- 
tality to human agonies and dissolution, for the victim was 
bound to the cross not by the nails of the military executioner, 
but by the “cords of love.” It loved repulsive unloveliness, 
and, unnourished by reciprocated attachment, its ardour was 
unquenched, nay, is unquenchable, for it is changeless as the 
bosom in which it dwells. Thus it may be known, while yet 
it “passeth knowledge;” thus it may be experimentally 
known, while still in its origin and glory it surpassses compre- 
hension, and presents new and newer phases to the loving and 
inquiring spirit. For one may drink of the spring and be 
refreshed, and his eye may take in at one view its extent and 
c reuit, while he may be able neither to fathom the depth nor 
mete out the volume of the ocean whence it has its origin. 

This prayer, that the Ephesians might know the love of 
Christ, is parallel to the preceding one, and was suggested by 
it. That temple of such glory and vastness which has Christ 
for its corner-stone, suggests the love of its illustrious Founder. 
While the apostle prayed that his converts in Ephesus might 
comprehend the stability and magnificence of the one, he could 
not but add that they might also know the intensity and ten- 
derness of the other—might understand in its history and 
results a love that defied their familiar cognizance and pene- 
tration in its essence and circuit. From what the church is, 
and is to be, you infer the love of Christ. And the being 
“rooted and grounded in love” is the one preparative to know 
the love of Christ, for love appreciates love, and responds in 
cordial pulsation. And all this for the ultimate end— 

iva TANpwOTE Els TAY TO TApwpa ToD Ocod—“ that ye may 
be filled up to all the fulness of God.” This clause depicts 
the grand purpose and result. ”“Jya—“in order that,” is con- 
nected with the preceding clauses of the prayer, and is the 
third instance of its use in the paragraph—iva don—iva é£1o- 
xvonte—iva TAnpwO}te— this last being climactic, or the great 
end of the whole supplication. (For the meaning of wA7jpaua, 
the reader may turn to i. 10,23.) Tot Oeod is in the genitive 
of subject or possession. “ All the fulness of God” is all the 
fulness which God possesses, or by which He is characterized. 
Chrysostom is right in the main when he paraphrases it,— 
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TAnpove Oat Taons apeTHs Fs wWANps eativ 0 Oeds. Some, like 
Harless, refer the fulness to the Divine S0£a; others, like Holz- 
hausen, Baumgarten, and Michaelis, think the allusion is to a 
temple inhabited or filled with Divinity, or the Shechinah ; and 
others, again, as Vatablus and Schoettgen, dilate the meaning 
into a full knowledge of God or of Divine doctrine. Many com- 
mentators, including Calovius, Zachariae, Wolf, Beza, Estius, 
Grotius, and Meyer, break down the term by a rash analysis, 
and make it refer to this or that species of spiritual gifts. 
Bodius and Olshausen keep the word in its undivided signi- 
ficance, but Conybeare inserts an unwarranted supplement 
when he renders —“ filleth therewith” (with Christ’s love) 
“even to the measure of the fulness of God.” Koppe, adopt- 
ing the idea of Aretius and Kiittner, and most unwarrantably 
referring it to the church, supposes the clause to be adduced 
as a proof of the preceding statement, that Christ’s love sur- 
passes knowledge, and this is seen “in the fact of your admis- 
sion to the church,’—thus diluting the words into & T@ 
mAnpwOyva: twas. Schleusner has a similar view. Codex B 
reads—iva tAnpwOh may TO TApwpa, an exegetical variation. 
The 7A7pwopa—that with which He is filled—appears to be the 
entire moral excellence of God—the fulness and lustre of His 
spiritual perfections. Such is the climax of the prayer. It is 
plainly contrary to fact and experience to understand the term 
of the uncreated essence of God, for such an idea would involve 
us in a species of pantheism. 

The preposition efs is. used with special caution. The 
simple dative is not employed, nor does ets stand for év, as 
Grotius, Estius, and Whitby imagine, and as it is rendered in 
the Syriac and English versions. It does not denote “ with,” 
but “for” or “into ”—filled up to or unto “an end quan- 
titatively considered.” The whole fulness of God can never 
contract itself so as to lodge in any created heart. But the 
smaller vessel may have its own fulness poured into it from 
one of larger dimensions. The communicable fulness of God 
will in every element of it impart itself to the capacious 
and exalted bosom, for Christ dwells in their hearts. The 
difference between God and the saint will be not in kind, 
but in degree and extent. His fulness is infinite; theirs is 
limited by the essential conditions of a created nature. 
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Theirs is the correspondence of a miniature to the full face 
and form which it represents. Stier’s version is, “ Until you 
be what as the body of Christ you can and should be, 
the whole fulness of God.” But this proceeds on a wrong 
idea of wAnpwpa—as if it here signified the church as 
divinely filled. (See the illustrations of 7Anpwpa under i. 23.) 
The apostle prays for strength, for the indwelling of Jesus, for 
unmoveable foundation in love, for a comprehension of the 
size and vastness of the spiritual temple, and for a knowledge 
of the love of Christ; and when such blessings are conferred 
and enjoyed, they are the means of bringing into the heart 
this Divine fulness. Col. ii, 19. There seems to be a 
close concatenation of thought. The “strength” prayed for 
is needed to qualify “the inner man” to bear and retain that 
“fulness.” The implored inhabitation of Him in whom 
“ dwells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” is this fulness 
in its formal aspect ; and that love which founds and confirms 
the Christian character, and instinctively enables it to com- 
prehend the vast designs of God in His church, and to know 
the unimaginable love of Christ, is of the same fulness an 
index and accompaniment. This blessed result may not be 
completely realized on earth, where so many disturbing influ- 
ences are in constant operation, but it shall be reached in 
heaven, where the spirit shall be sated with “all the fulness 
of God.” 

(Ver. 20.) Te S€ Suvapévp trép wavta romjoat brreper- 
Tepiacov wv aitovpeba 7 voovpev—“ Now to Him who is 
able to do beyond all things superabundantly beyond what 
we ask or think.” The apostle supposes his prayer to be 
answered, and all its requests conferred. The Divine Giver 
of such munificent donations is surely worthy of all homage, 
and especially worthy of all homage in the character of the 
answerer of prayer. By 8€ he passes to a different subject— 
from recipients to the Giver. Praise succeeds prayer—the 
anthem is its fitting conclusion. 

The construction is idiomatic, as if the apostle’s mind 
laboured for terms of sufficient intensity. Words compounded 
with wv7rép are often employed by the full mind of the apostle, 
and are the favourite characteristics of his style, i. 21, iv. 10; 
Rom. v. 20, viii. 37; 2 Cor. vii. 4, xi. 5, 23; Phil. ii 9; 
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1 Thess, iii, 10; 2 Thess-i. 3; 1 Tim. i. 14. Compare 
Fritzsche, ad Roman. vol. i. 351. The general idea is—God’s 
infinite ability to grant spiritual blessing. ‘Yaép is twice 
expressed ; before wavra, and in the double compound term 
umepextrepiaood. Mark vii. 37; 1 Thess. iii. 10, v.13. This 
repetition shows the ardour of the apostle’s soul, and his 
anxicty to body forth the idea of the incomparable power of 
God to answer petition. The first train of thought seems to 
have been—trép ravta Tojoat & aitovueba—* to do beyond 
what we ask or think.” But this description did not exhaust 
the apostle’s conception, and so he inserts—d7epexmepircod 
@v aitovweOa—* more than abundantly,” or abundantly far 
beyond what we ask or think. Nor is there any tautology. 
‘Trép ravta troujoat expresses merely the fact of God’s super- 
abundant power, but the subjoined wu7epexmepicood defines 
the mode in which this illimitable power displays itself, and 
that is, by conferring spiritual gifts in superabundance—in 
much more than simple abundance. MHarless places the two 
clauses in apposition, but their union appears to be closer, as 
our exegesis intimates. IIdvta is closely connected with o», 
which is governed in the genitive by the bwép in vrepex- 
meptcoov. Bernhardy, p. 139. And we do not say with 
Harless that there is any hyperbole, for omnipotence has never 
exhausted its resources. While omniscience is the actual 
knowledge of all, omnipotence is the ability to do all, and all 
that it can do has never been achieved. 

God is able to do far “above what we ask,” for our asking 
is limited and feeble. John xvi. 24. But there may be 
thoughts too sweeping for expression, there may be unutterable 
groanings prompted by the Spirit (Rom. viii. 26); yet above 
and beyond our widest conceptions and most daring expecta- 
tions is God “able to do.” God's ability to answer prayer 
transcends not only our spoken petitions, but far surpasses 
even such thoughts as are too big for words, and too deep for 
utterance. And still those desires which are dumb from their 
very vastness, and amazing from their very boldness, are 
insignificant requests compared with the power of God. For 
we know so little of His promises, and so weak is our faith in 
them, that we ask not, as we should, for their universal 
fulfilment; and though we did understand their depth and 
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power, our loftiest imaginations of possible blessing would 
come infinitely short of the power and resources of the 
Hearer of prayer. Beati qui esuriunt, says Bernard, et sitvunt 
justitiam, quoniam ipsi saturabuntur. Qui esurit, esurrat 
amplius, et qui desiderat, abundantius adhuc desideret; quoniam 
quantumcunque desiderare potuerit, tantum est acceptwrus :— 

Kata thy Svvauw tiv évepyoupévny év jyiv—* according 
to the power which worketh in us.” These words are not to 
be joined to voodmev, as if they qualified it, and as if the 
apostle meant to say, that God can do more for us than we 
can think, even when our thoughts are excited and enlarged 
by His own “power putting itself forth in us.” This 
participle is here, as in many other places, in the middle 
voice, the active voice being used by Paul’ in reference to a 
personal agent, and the middle employed when, as in this 
case, the idea of personality is sunk. “According to His 
power that proves or shows itself at work in us.” Winer, 
§ 38, 6. That power has been again.and again referred to in 
itself and in its results by the apostle. (i. 19, iii,16.) From 
our own blissful experience of what it has already achieved 
in us, we may gather that its Divine possessor and wielder 
can do for us “far beyond what we ask or think.” That 
might being God’s, can achieve in us results which the boldest 
have not ventured to anticipate. So that, as is meet— 

(Ver. 21.) Avte 7 doa év tH exxrAnoia ev Xpict@ Incood— 
“To Him be glory in the church in Christ Jesus.” Such a 
pronoun, emphatic in position and from repetition, occurs 
in common Hebrew usage—a usage, however, not wholly 
Hebraistic, but often found in classic Greek, and very often in 
the Septuagint. Bernhardy, p. 290 ; Winer, § 22,4. ota 
may, as an abstract noun, have the article prefixed; or the 
article may be used in what Bernhardy calls its “ rhetorische 
form,” signifying the glory which is His especially, and due to 
Him confessedly, p. 315. The difference of reading is not of 
essential moment. Some MSS., such as A, B, and C, with 
the Coptic and Vulgate, supply «ai before év X. I., and this 
reading is preferred by Lachmann, Riickert, and Matthies, but 
refused by Tischendorf, while D', F, G, with Ambrosiaster, 
reverse the order of the clauses, and read—éy Xpict@ 'Incod 
xa) rH éxxdnoig. Koppe, on the authority of one MS., 46, is 
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inclined to reject as spurious the whole clause—év 1 éxxdnola. 
Harless and Olshausen show that these various readings have 
their sources in dogmatic views. It could not be borne by 
some that the church should stand before Christ, and the «ai, 
without which there would be an asyndeton, was inserted in 
consequence of certain opinions as to the connection and 
meaning of the clause which follows it. Hofmann, Schriftb. 
vol. ii. part 2, p. 108, pleads for «at, and connects év Xpiord 
*Incod with the following words, e’s wacas tas ryeveds, etc. 
The relation of the two clauses—év 7H éxxAnola and év Xpiota 
*Incod—has been variously understood :— 

1. Luther, Michaelis, Koppe, Rosenmiiller, Flatt, Meier, 
Holzhausen, Olshausen, and Stier, connect the words thus— 
“In the church which is in Christ Jesus.” Not to say that 
a second 77 is wanting (Gal. i. 22)—-which, however, in such 
a connection is not always repeated,—the meaning does not 
appear to be appropriate. The second clause has no immediate 
union with the one before it, but bears a relation to d0€a. 

2. Some render ev Xpiot@ by the words “ through Christ” 
—6éva, as in the interpretation of Theophylact; cvv, as in that 
of GEcumenius; per Christum, as in the paraphrase of Grotius, 
and the exegesis of Calvin and Beza, Rollock and Riickert. 
Such a translation is not in accordance with the usual mean- 
ing of the preposition. The passages adduced by Turner in 
denial of this are no proof, for in them éy, though instrumental, 
retains its distinctive meaning, and is not to be superficially 
confounded with &d. 

3. The words seem to define the inner sphere or spirit in 
which the glory is presented to God. It is offered in the 
church, but it is, at the same time, offered “in Christ Jesus,” 
or presented by the members of the sacred community in the 
consciousness of union with Him, and by consequence in a 
spirit of dependence on Him. So generally Harless, Meyer, 
de Wette, Alford, and Ellicott. The place of doxology is 
the church, and the glory is hymned by its members, but the 
spirit of the song is inspired by oneness with Jesus. 4ofa is 
the splendour of moral excellence, and in what place should 
such glory be ascribed but in the church, which has wit- 
nessed so much of it, and whose origination, life, blessings, and 
hopes are so many samples and outbursts of it? brard, 
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Dog. § 467. And how should it be presented? Not apart 
from Christ, or simply for His sake, but in Him—in thrilling 
fellowship with Him ; for no other consciousness can inspire 
us with the sacred impulse, and praise of no other origin and 
character can be accepted by that God who is Himself in 
Christ. The glory is to be offered— 

eis mdaas Tas yeveds TOD aldvos Tov aiavev. "Apny— 
“to all the generations of the ages of the ages. Amen.” 
This remarkable accumulation of terms is an intensive for- 
mula denoting eternity. The apostle combines two phrases, 
both of which are used in the New Testament. Els yeveas 
yeveov—Luke i. 50—is phraseology based upon the Hebrew 
ona i. Ps, Ixxii. 5, cil. 24. The other portion of the 
j hrase occurs as in Gal. i. 5—elis tovs aldvas t&v al@vev 
(1 Pet. i. 25), ets tov aidva. Heb. v. 6, vi. 20. We have 
also es tovs ai@vas in many places; and in the Septuagint, 
els yeveay kal yevedy, Ews ryeveds Kal yeveds, ék tyeveds els yevedy, 
els yeveas yevedv. So €ws aidvos tev aiwvey stands in Dan. 
vii. 18 for the Chaldee yypby ody sy) xnbdy oy. > This language, 
borrowed from the changes and succession of time, is employed 
to picture out eternity. It is a period of successive genera- 
tions filling up the age, which again is an age of ages—or 
made up of a series of ages—a period composed of many 
periods; and through the cycles of such a period of periods, 
glory is to be ascribed to God. It is needless, with Meyer, 
to take yeveai in a literal sense, or in reference to successive 
generations of living believers, for yevea often simply means 
a period of time measured by the average life of man. Acts 
xiv. 16; xv. 21. ° The”“entire phrase is a temporal image of 
eternity. One wonders at de Wette’s question—“ Was the 
apostle warranted to expect such a long duration for the 
church?” For is not the church to be gathered into the 
heavens ? 

The obligation to glorify God lasts through eternity, and 
the glorified church will ever delight in rendering praise, “as 
is most due.” Eternal perfection will sustain an eternal 
anthem. The Trinity is here again brought out to view. The 
power within us is that of the Spirit, and glory in Christ is 
presented to the Father who answers prayer through the Son, 
and by the Spirit; and, therefore, to the Father, in the Son, 
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and by the Spirit, is offered this glorious minstrelsy—“ as it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen.” 


“To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
The God whom heaven's triumphant host 
And saints on earth adore, 
Be glory as in ages past, 
As now it is, and so shall last 
When time shall be no more.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


TuE practical portion of the Epistle now commences, or as 
Theodoret says—éat ta eldn mpotpéter THs apeThs. But doc- 
trine has been expounded ere duty is enforced. Instructions 
as to change of spiritual relation precede exhortations as to 
change of life. It is in vain to tell the dead man to rise and 
walk, till the principle of animation be restored. One must 
be a child of God before he can be a servant of God. Pardon 
and purity, faith and holiness, are indissolubly united. Ethics 
therefore follow theology. And now the apostle first proceeds 
to enjoin the possession of such graces as promote and sus- 
tain the unity of the church, the members of which are 
“rooted and grounded in love”—a unity which, as he is 
anxious to show, is quite compatible with variety of gift, 
office, and station. Then he dwells on the nature, design, and 
results of the ministerial functions belonging to the church, 
points out its special and divine organization, and goes on to 
the reprobation of certain vices, and the inculcation of opposite 
graces. 

(Ver. 1.) Ilaparard obv tyas éyw 6 décpios ev Kupio— 
“JT exhort you then, I the prisoner in the Lord.” The 
retrospective ody refers us to the preceding paragraph— 
Christian privilege or calling being so rich and full, and his 
prayer for them being so fervent and extensive. The person- 
ality of the writer is distinctly brought out—“I the prisoner,” 
éyw. iii.1. The phrase év Kupiw is closely connected with 
6 décpt0s, as the want of the article between the words also 
shows. Some, indeed, prefer to join it to the verb wapaxar® 
—<“T exhort you in the Lord.” Such was the view of Semler, 
and Koppe does not express a decided opinion. But the 
position of the words is plainly against such a construction. 
Winer, § 20,2. The verb mapaxana is not used in its original 
sense, but signifies “I exhort,” as if equivalent to mpotpé7rw. 
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It has, however, various shades of meaning in the Pauline 
writing. See Knapp’s Serip. Var. p. 125 et seq. Nor can 
év Kupip signify “for Christ's sake,” as is the opinion of 
Chrysostom, Theophylact, Koppe, and Flatt. When we turn 
to similar expressions, such as tods dytas év Kupi» (Rom. 
Xvi. 11)—ayarnrév év Kupiw (Philem. 16)—yapnOjvax, 
povov év Kupio (1 Cor. vii. 39)—rdv dyarnrév pou év Kuplio 
(Rom. xvi. 8)—the meaning of the idiom cannot be doubted. 
It characterizes Paul as a Christian prisoner—one who not 
only was imprisoned for Christ’s sake, but who was and 
still is in union with the Lord, as a servant and sufferer. 
See on Kupios, ch. i. 2, 3. The apostle in iii, 1 uses the 
genitive which indicates one aspect of relationship—that 
of possession; but here he employs the dative as denoting 
that his incarceration has its element or characteristic, perhaps 
origin too, from his union with Christ. But why again 
allude to his bondage in these terms? Not simply to excite 
sympathy, and claim a hearing for his counsels, nor solely, as 
Olshausen and Harless maintain, to represent his absolute 
obedience to the Lord as an example to his readers. All 
these ideas might be in his mind, but none of them engross- 
ingly, else some more distinctive allusion might be expected 
in his language. Nor can we accede to Meyer and the Greek 
fathers, that there is in the phrase any high exultation in the 
glory of a confessor or a martyr—as if, as Theodoret says, he 
gloried more in his chains, 7 Baowdeds Siadqpware. But his 
writing to them while he was in chains proved the deep 
interest he took in them and in their spiritual welfare—showed 
them that his faith in Jesus, and his love to His cause, were 
not shaken by persecution—that the iron which lay upon his 
limb had not entered into his soul—and that his apostolical 
prerogative was as intact, his pastoral anxiety as powerful, 
and his relation to the Lord as close and tender as when on 
his visit to them he disputed in the school of Tyrannus, or 
uttered his solemn and pathetic valediction to their elders 
at Miletus. Letters inspired by love in a dungeon might 
also have a greater charm than his oral address. Compare 
Gal. vi. 17. “I exhort you”— 

dklws meputaticat This KAnoEws Hs éxdnOnre—“ that ye 
walk worthy of the calling with which ye were called.” 
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Kyjous is the Christian vocation—the summons “to glory 
and virtue.” See under i. 18; Rom. xi. 29; Phil. iii, 14; 
2 Tim. i. 9; Heb. iii. 1, etc. In 4s éxAn@nre is a common 
idiom—*%s being probably by attraction or assimilation, as 
Kriiger, § 51, 10, prefers to call it, for 7, but perhaps for jy 
(Arrian, Zpict. p. 122), and the verb being used with its cog- 
nate noun. Winer, § 24,1; 2 Tim.i.9; 1 Cor. vii. 20. See 
also under i. 8,19, 20, ii. 4. “A&sos in the sense of “in har- 
mony with,” is often thus used. Matt. iii. 8; Phil. i. 27; Col. 
i. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 12 ; 2 Thess. i.11. On the peculiar meaning 
of wepiratréw see under ii. 2, 10. It is a stroke of very 
miserable wit which Adam Clarke ascribes to the apostle, 
when he represents him as saying, “Ye have your liberty 
and may walk, I am deprived of mine and cannot.” Their 
calling, so high, so holy, and so authoritative, and which had 
come to them in such power, was to be honoured by a walk 
in perfect correspondence with its origin and spirit, its claims 
and destiny. See also under ver. 4. 

The apostle now enforces the cultivation of those graces, the 
possession of which is indispensable to the harmony of the 
church: for the opposite vices — pride, irascibility, impatient 
querulousness—all tend to strife and disruption. On union 
the apostle had already dwelt in the second chapter as a 
matter of doctrine—here he introduces it as one of practice. 

(Ver. 2.) Mera tracns tarewodpootvns cal mpaitntos, weTa 
paxpobuulas, avexopmevor GdAnwY év ayaTrn—“ With all low- 
liness and meekness, with long - suffering, forbearing one 
another in love.” Col. iii, 12. Mera is with—accompanied 
with—visible manifestation. Winer, § 47, h. On mdons 
see i. 8. Some suppose the various nouns in the verse to be 
connected with dveyouevor, but such a connection mars the 
harmony and development of thought, as it rises from general 
to special counsel. 

Tarrewoppocvvy is lowliness of mind, opposed to ta Unda 
gpovotvtes. Rom. xii 16. It is that profound humility which 
stands at the extremest distance from haughtiness, arrogance, 
and conceit, and which is produced by a right view of our- 
selves, and of our relation to Christ and to that glory to which 
we are called. It is ascribed by the apostle to himself in Acts 
xx. 19. It is not any one’s making himself small—érav tus 
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péyas @vy—as Chrysostom supposes, for such would be mere 
simulation. Every blessing we possess or hope to enjoy is 
from God. Nothing is self-procured, and therefore no room is 
left for self-importance. This modesty of mind, says Chry- 
sostom, is the foundation of all virtue—adons aperhs brd0ears, 
Trench, Synon. § 43; Tittmann, De Syn. p. 140. 

IIpai'rns is meekness of spirit in all relations, both toward 
God and toward man—which never rises in insubordination 
against God nor in resentment against man. It is a grace 
ascribed by the Saviour to Himself (Matt. xi. 29), and ascribed 
to him by the apostle. 2 Cor. x. 1; Gal. v. 23. It is not 
merely that meekness which is not provoked and angered by 
the reception of injury, but that entire subduedness of tem- 
perament which strives to be in harmony with God’s will, be 
it what it may, and, in reference to men, thinks with candour, 
suffers in self-composure, and speaks in the “soft answer” 
which “turneth away wrath.” For some differences in spell- 
ing the word, see Passow, sub voce, and Lobeck, ad Phrynich. 
p. 403. The form adopted is found only in B and E, but it 
seems supported by the analogy of the Alexandrian spelling. 

The preposition petra is repeated before the next noun, 
paxpoOvyias, and this repetition has led Estius, Riickert, 
Harless, Olshausen, and Stier to connect it with dveydmevor 
in the following clause. We see no good ground for this 
construction. On the contrary, aveydmevor has év dydmn to 
qualify it, and needs not peta paxpoOvyias, which, from its 
position, would then be emphatic. Some, like Lachmann and 
Olshausen, feeling this, join év aydmn as unwarrantably to the 
following verse. The first two nouns are governed by one 
preposition, for they are closely associated in meaning, the 
“meekness” being after all only a phrase of the “lowliness of 
mind,” and resting on it. But the third noun is introduced 
with the preposition repeated, as it is a special and distinct 
virtue—a peculiar result of the former two—and so much, at 
the same time, before the mind of the apostle, that he explains 
it in the following clause. 

Maxpo6vpia— long-suffering,” is opposed to irritability, 
or to what we familiarly name shortness of temper (Jas. i. 
19), and is that patient self-possession which enables a man 
to bear with those who oppose him, or who in any way do him 
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injustice. He can afford to wait till better judgment and 
feeling on their part prevail. 2 Cor. vi. 6; Gal. v.22; 1 Tim. 
i. 16; 2 Tim. iv. 2. In its high sense of bearing with evil, 
and postponing the punishment of it, it is ascribed to God, 
Rom. ii. 4, ix. 22. The participle aveyopuevor is in the 
nominative, and the anacolouthon is easily explained from the 
connection with the first verse. An example of a similar 
change is found in ili. 18. Winer, § 63, 2. It is useless, 
with Heinsius and Homberg, to attempt to supply the impera- 
tive mood of the verb of existence—‘“Be ye forbearing one 
another.” "Avéyouas, in the middle voice, is to have patience 
with, that is, “to hold oneself up” till the provocation is 
past. Col. iii 13. Verbs of its class govern the genitive. 
Kiihner, § 539. °Ev aydsrn describes the spirit in which such 
forbearance was to be exercised. Retaliation was not to be 
allowed ; all occasionally needed forbearance, and all were uni- 
formly to exercise it. No acerbity of temper, sharp retort, or 
satirical reply was to be admitted. As it is the second word 
which really begins the strife, so, where mutual forbearance is 
exercised, even the first angry word would never be spoken: 
And this mutual forbearance must not be affected coolness or 
studied courtesy ; it must have its origin, sphere, and nutri- 
ment “in love”—in the genuine attachment that ought to 
prevail among Christian disciples. CEcumenius justly observes 
—evOa yap é€otw ayamn, wavta éotiv avexta. 

(Ver. 3.) Sarovddfovtes typeiv tHhv évotnta Tod IIvevpartos 
—‘“endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit.” This 
slause is parallel to the preceding, and indicates not so much, 
as Meyer says, the inward feelings by which the avéyeo@ar is 
to be characterized, as rather the motive to it, and the accom- 
panying or simultaneous effort. IIvedua cannot surely mean 
the mere human spirit, as the following verse plainly proves, 
Yet such is the view of Ambrosiaster, Anselm, Erasmus, 
Calvin, Estius, Riickert, Baumgarten-Crusius, and Bloomfield. 
Calvin also says—LZyo simplicius interpretor de animorum 
concordia ; and Ambrosiaster quietly changes the terms, and 
renders—unitatis spiritum. Others, again, take the phrase to 
denote that unity of which the Spirit is the bond. Chrysos- 
tom says—6ia yap TovTo TO Tvedua &600n, iva rods yéver Kab 
tporrous Siapopors Suveatyxdras évooy. This view is perhaps 
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not sufficiently distinctive. The reference is to the Spirit of 
God, but, as the next verse shows, to that Spirit as inhabiting 
the church—*one body” and “one Spirit.” The “unity of 
the Spirit” is not, as Grotius says, wnitas ecclesia, que est 
corpus spirituale, but it is the unity which dwells within the 
church, and which results from the one Spirit—the originating 
cause being in the genitive. Hartung, Casus, p. 12. The 
apostle has in view what he afterwards advances about differ- 
ent functions and offices in the church in verses 7 and 11. 
Separate communities are not to rally round special gifts and 
offices, as if each gift proceeded from, and was organized by, a 
separate and rival Spirit. 1 Cor. xii. 4, etc. And this unity 
of the Spirit was not so completely in their possession, that 
its existence depended wholly on their guardianship. For it 
exists independently of human vigilance or fidelity,’ but its 
manifestations may be thwarted and checked. They were 
therefore to keep it safe from all disturbance and infraction. 
And in this duty they were to be earnest and forward—ovzrov- 
dafovres, using diligence, “ bisie to kepe,” as Wycliffe renders ; 
for if they cherished humility, meekness, and universal toler- 
ance in love, as the apostle hath enjoined them, it would be 
no difficult task to preserve the “unity of the Spirit.” And 
that unity is to be kept— 

év T@ cuvdécum THs eipnvns—“in the bond of peace.” 
Some understand the apostle to affirm that the unity is kept 
by that which forms the bond of peace, viz. love. Such an 
opinion has advocates in Theophylact, Calovius, Bengel, 
Riickert, Meier, Harless, Stier, and Winzer,? who take the 
genitive as that of object. Such an idea may be implied, but 
it is not the immediate statement of the apostle. The declara- 
tion here is different from that in Col. iii. 14, where love 
is termed “a bond.” See on the place. Eipnyns appears 
to be the genitive of apposition, as Flatt, Meyer, Matthies, 
Olshausen, Alford, and Ellicott take it. Winer, § 59,8; Acts 
vili. 23. “The bond of peace” is that bond which is peace. 
Ev does not denote that the unity of the Spirit springs from 
“the bond of peace,” as if unity were the product of peace, or 


1‘ Rinigkeit im Geist diirfen und kénnen wir nicht machen, sondern nur 
dariiber halten.”—Rieger, quoted by Stier, 
2 Commentat. in Eph. iv. 1-6. Lipsie, 1836. 
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simply consisted of peace, but that the unity is preserved and 
manifested in the bond of peace as its element. Winer, 
§ 48,a. “Peace” is that tranquillity which ought to reign in 
the church, and by the maintenance of which its essential 
spiritual unity is developed and “ bodied forth.” This unity. 
is something far higher than peace; but it is by the preserva- 
tion of peace as a bond among church members that such 
unity is realized and made perceptible to the world. John xvii. 
The outer becomes the symbol and expression of the inner— 
union is the visible sign of unity. When believers universally 
and mutually recognize the image of Christ in one another, 
and, loving one another instinctively and in spite of minor 
differences, feel themselves composing the one church of 
Christ, then do they endeavour to keep “the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” The meaning of the English verb 
“endeavour” has been somewhat attenuated in the course 
of its descent to us. Trench on Authorized Version, p. 17. 
Unity and peace are therefore surely more than mere alliance 
between Jew and Gentile, though the apostle’s previous illus- 
trations of that truth may have suggested this argument. 

(Ver. 4.)“Ev cdpa xal év IIvedua—< One body and one 
Spirit.” The connection is not, as is indicated in the Syriac 
version—Keeping the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace, in order that you may be in one body and one spirit. 
Others construe as if the verse formed part of an exhortation 
—“Be ye, or ye ought to be, one body,” or keeping the 
unity of the Spirit as being one body, etc. But such a supple- 
ment is too great, and the simple explanation of the ellipsis is 
preferable. Conybeare indeed renders—“ You are one body,” 
but the common and correct supplement is the verb éovts, 
Kiihner, indeed (§ 760, c), says that such an asyndeton as 
this frequently happens in classic Greek, when such a particle 
as ydp is understood. Bernhardy, p. 448. But the verse 
abruptly introduces an assertatory illustration of the previous 
statement, and in the fervent style of the apostle any con- 
necting particle is omitted. “One body there is, and one 
Spirit.” And after all that Ellicott and Alford have said, the 
assertatory (rein assertorisch, Meyer) clause logically contains 
an argument—though grammatically the resolution by ydp 
be really superfluous. Ellicott, after Hofmann, gives it as 
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“ Remember there is one body,” which is an argument surely 
to maintain the unity of the Spirit. The idea contained in 
o@pua—the body or the church—has been already introduced 
and explained (i. 23, ii, 16), to the explanations of which the 
reader may turn. The church is described in the second 
chapter as one body and one Spirit—év él cwpati—ev évi 
TIvevpar ; and the apostle here implies that this unity ought 
to be guarded. Rom. xii. 5; 1 Cor. xii. 3; Coli. 24. The 
church or body is one, though its members are o/ TAVTAXOD THS 
oixovpévns muotot. (Chrysostom.) There are not two rival 
communities. The body with its many members, and com- 
plex array of organs of very different position, functions, and 
honour, is yet one. The church, no matter where it is situated, 
or in what age of the world it exists—no matter of what race, 
blood, or colour are its members, or how various the tongues 
in which its services are presented—is one, and remains so, 
unaffected by distance or time, or physical, intellectual, and 
social distinctions. And as in the body there is only one spirit, 
one living principle—no double consciousness, no dualism of 
intelligence, motive, and action—so the one Spirit of God 
dwells in the one church, and there are therefore neither rivalry 
of administration nor conflicting claims. And whatever the 
gifts and graces conferred, whatever variety of aspect they 
may assume, all possess a delicate self-adaptation to times 
and circumstances, for they are all from the “one Spirit,” 
having oneness of origin, design, and result. (See on ver. 
16.) The apostle now adds an appeal to their own expe- 
rience— 

Kabes kal exrnOnre év wa ermids THs KrAHTEWS Uua@v—“even 
as also ye were called in one hope of your calling.” Kaas 
«ai introduces illustrative proof of the statement just made. 
The meaning of this clause depends very much on the sense 
assigned to €v. Some, as Meyer, would make it instrumental, 
and render it “by;” others, as Grotius, Flatt, Riickert, and 
Valpy, would give it the meaning of eis, and Chrysostom 
that of éwi. Harless adopts the view expressed by Bengel on 
1 Thess. iv. 7, and thinks that it signifies an element—indoles 
—of the calling. We prefer to regard it as bearing its com- 
mon signification—as pointing to the element in which their 
calling took place—in una spe, as the Vulgate. 1 Cor. vii. 15; 
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1 Thess. iv. 7; Winer, § 50, 5. Sometimes the verb is 
simply used, both in the present and aorist (Rom. viii. 30, 
ix. 11; Gal. v. 8), and often with various prepositions. 
While év represents the element in which the calling takes 
effect, év eipnvy, 1 Cor. vii. 15; év yaputs, Gal. i, 6; &v aya- 
ouo, 1 Thess. iv. 7: éaé represents the proximate end, ez’ : 
erevepia, Gal. v. 13; ov«, emi dxaOapola, 1 Thess. iv. 7: ets 
depicts another aspect, efs xowwviay, 1 Cor. i. 9; efpyyn— 
eis Hv, Col. iii. 15; ets To Oavpaortoy avtov gas, 1 Pet. ii. J— 
and apparently also the ultimate purpose, eis weputro/naw b0€ns, 
2 Thess. ii. 14; els Baoudelay nal dofav, 1 Thess. ii. 12; Hs 
aiwviov Cwns eis Hv, 1 Tim. vi. 12; els tTHv aiw@yov avtod 
do£av, 1 Pet. v.10; other forms being ets Tovdro, 1 Pet. ii. 21; 
els ToUTO iva, 1 Pet. iii. 9—-while the instrumental cause is 
given by 8a; the inner, 8a yadpitos, Gal. i. 15; and the 
outer, dua tod evayyedtov, 2 Thess. ii. 14. The follow- 
ing genitive, KAjoews, is that of possession—“in one hope 
belonging to your calling.” See under i. 18, on similar 
phraseology. The genitive of originating cause preferred by 
Ellicott is not so appropriate, on account of the preceding 
verb éxA7Onte, the genitive of the correlative noun sug- 
gesting what belongs to the call and characterized it, when 
they received it. The “hope” is “one,” for it has one 
object, and that is glory; one foundation, and that is Christ. 
Their call—) advw xdjows (Phil. iii. 14), had brought them 
into the possession of this hope. See Nitzsch, System. § 210; 
Reuss, 7héol. Chrét. vol. ii. p. 219. “There is one body and 
one Spirit,” and the Ephesian converts had experience of this 
unity, for the hope which they possessed as their calling was 
also “ one,” and in connection with— 

(Ver. 5.) Els Kuptos, wia rictis, &v Barticwa—< One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism.” Further and conclusive argu- 
ment. For the meaning of Kupsos in its reference to Christ, 
the reader may turn toi. 2. Had Ireneus attended to the 
common, if not invariable Pauline usage, he would not have said 
that the father only is to be called Lord—FPatrem tantum Deum 
et Dominum. Opera, tom. i. 443, ed. Stieren, Lipsie,1849—-50. 
There is only one supreme Governor over the church. He is 
the one Head of the one body, and the Giver of its one Spirit. 
This being the case, there can therefore be only— 
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“One faith.” Faith does not signify creed, or truth be- 
lieved, but it signifies confidence in the one Lord—faith, the 
subjective oneness of which is created and sustained by the 
unity of its object. Usteri, Paulin. Lehrd. p. 300. The one 
faith may be embodied in an objective profession. There 
being only one faith, there can be only— 

“Qne baptism.” Baptism is consecration to Christ—one 
dedication to the one Lord. Acts xix. 5; Rom. vi. 3; Gal. 
iii. 27. “One baptism” is the result and expression of the 
“one faith” in the “one Lord,” and, at the same time, the 
one mode of initiation by the “one Spirit” into the “one 
body.” Tertullian argues from this expression against the 
repetition of baptism—/felix aqua quod semel aflwit. De Bap. 
xv. Among the many reasons given for the omission of the 
Lord’s Supper in this catalogue of unity, this perhaps is the 
most conclusive—that the Lord’s Supper is only the demon- 
stration of a recognized unity in the church, whereas faith and 
baptism are the initial and essential elements of it. These 
last are also individually possessed, whereas the Lord’s Supper 
is a social observance on the part of those who, in oneness of 
faith and fellowship, honour the “one Lord.” Still farther 


and deeper— 
(Ver. 6.) Els @cds nai Tatnp mavtwyv—*“ One God and 
Father of all”—ultimate, highest, and truest unity. Seven 


times does he use the epithet “One.” The church is one 
body, having one Spirit in it, and one Lord over it; then its 
inner relations and outer ordinances are one too; its calling 
has attached to it one hope; its means of union to Him is 
one faith; its dedication is one baptism: and all this unity is 
but the impress of the great primal unity—one God. His 
unity stamps an image of itself on that scheme which origin- 
ated in Him, and issues in His glory. Christians serve one 
God, are not distracted by a multiplicity of divinities, and 
need not fear the revenge of one while they are doing homage 
to his rival. Oneness of spirit ought to characterize their 
worship. “One God and Father of all,” that is, all Christians, 
for the reference is not to the wide universe, or to all men, 
as Holzhausen, with Musculus and Matthies, argue—but to 
the church. Jew and Gentile forming the one church have 
one God and father. (An illustration of the filial relationship 
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of believers to God will be found under i. 5.) The three 
following clauses mark a peculiarity of the apostle’s style, viz. 
his »anner of indicating different relations of the same word 
by connecting it with various prepositions. Gal. i. 1; Rom. 
iii, 22, xi. 36; Col. i. 16; Winer, § 50, 6. It is altogether: 
a vicious and feeble exegesis on the part of Koppe to say 
that these three clauses are synonymous—sententia videtur 
una, tantum vartis formulis synonymis eapressa, A triple 
relationship of the one God to the “all” is now pointed out, 
and the first is thus expressed— 

6 él mavtwyv—“‘who is over all.” These adjectives, 
mavtTwv and mdact, are clearly to be taken in the masculine 
gender, as the epithet zatyp would also suggest. Erasmus, 
Michaelis, Morus, and Baumgarten-Crusius take them in ézi 
mavtov and dva mavtTwy as neuter, while the Vulgate, Zacha- 
riae, and Koppe accept the neuter only in the second phrase. 
‘O él wavtwv is rendered by Chrysostom—o érdvw TrdvTwv. 
The great God is high over all, robed in unsurpassable 
glory. There is, and can be, no superior—no co-ordinate 
sovereignty. The universe, no less than the church, lies 
beneath, and far beneath, His throne, and the jurisdiction 
of that throne, “high and lifted up,” is paramount and 
unchallenged. 

kal dua wdévtTwv—and through all.” The strange inter- 
pretation of Thomas Aquinas has found some supporters. He 
explains the first clause of God the Father, who is over all— 
fontale principium divinitatis; and the clause before us he 
refers to the Son—per quem omnia facta sunt. But this 
exegesis, which is adopted by Estius and Olshausen, reverses 
the idea of the apostle. It is one thing to say, All things are 
through God, and quite another to say, God is through all 
things. The latter, and not the former, is the express thought 
of the inspired writer. Jerome also refers the phrase to the 
Son—gquia per filium creata sunt omnia ; while Calvin under- 
stands by it the third Person of the Trinity—Deus Spiritu 
sanctificationis diffusus per omnia ecclesia membra. Meyer 
holds a similar view. Chrysostom and his patristic followers, 
along with Beza, Zanchius, Crocius, and Grotius, refer it to 
God providing for all, and ordering all—r4 mpovola kai 
Siouxnoer.  Bengel, Flatt, and Winer understand it as 
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signifying “through all acting.” Winer, § 50, 6. Harless 
explains it as meaning “works through all, as the head 
through the members.” It is plain that some of these views 
do not make any real distinction between the dé of this 
clause and the év of the following. The idea of simple 
diffusion “through all,” is not far from the idea of “in all.” 
But the notion of providence, if taken in a general sense, 
comes nearer the truth. The thought seems to be that of a 
pervading, and thus a sustaining and working presence. 
Though He is “ over all,” yet He lives not in remote splendour 
and indifference, for He is “through all;” His influence being 
everywhere felt in its upholding energies. 

Kal év waow—“and in all.” The Elzevir Text adds dpiv, 
as Chrysostom does in his commentary. Others have adopted 
Hiv, on the authority of D, E, F, G, K, L, the Syriac and 
Vulgate, Theodoret, Pelagius, and Ambrosiaster—a reading 
admitted by Griesbach, Knapp, Scholz, and Hahn. But the 
higher witness of A, B, C, the Coptic and &thiopic, and 
the text of Ignatius, Eusebius, Cyril, Epiphanius, Gregory, 
Chrysostom, and Jerome, exclude such a pronoun altogether, 
and leave us simply €v waow. Accordingly, Lachmann and 
Tischendorf strike out the word as an evident gloss. The 
pronoun would modify the universality predicated in the two 
preceding clauses. He is “in all,” dwelling in them, filling 
them with the light and love of His gracious presence. The 
idea conveyed by éd is more external and general in its 
nature—acting through or sustaining; while that expressed 
by év is intimate and special union and inhabitation. Very 
different is such a conception from either ancient or modern 
pantheism ; from that of Zeno or that of Hegel, or the 
poetical mysticism of Pope— 


‘* All are but parts of one stupendous whole— 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


Whether there be any reference to the Trinity in this remark- 
able declaration, it is impossible to affirm with certainty. 
While Theophylact seems to deny it, because heretical notions 
were based upon it, Jerome on the other hand maintains it, 
and it was held by Ireneus and Hippolytus, the former of 
whom explains the first clause of the Father—caput Christ ; 
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the second of the Son—caput ecclesiw ; and the third of the 
Holy Spirit in us—agua viva. Harless, Olshausen, Stier, 
de Wette, von Gerlach, Ellicott, and Alford are of the same 
opinion. It has been said in proof, that most certainly in the 
third clause—“ in all ”—the reference is to the Holy Ghost,. 
by whom alone God dwells in believers; so that in the second 
clause, and in the words “through all,” there may be an 
allusion to Him who is now on the throne of the universe, 
and “by whom all things consist ;”* and in the first clause to 
the Eternal Father. In previous portions of the Epistle, 
triune relation has been distinctly brought out ; only here the 
representation is different, for unity is the idea dwelt on, and 
it is the One God and Father Himself who works through all 
and dwells in all. 

All these elements of oneness enumerated in verses 4, 3, 
and 6, are really inducements for Christians to be forward to 
preserve the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. It is 
plainly of the one holy catholic church that the apostle has 
been speaking; not of the visible church, which has in it a 
mixed company, many whom Augustine characterizes as being 
in fellowship cum ecclesia— with the church,” but who are 
not tn ecclesia—“in the church.” “All are not Israel who 
are of Israel.” But the real spiritual church of the Redeemer 
is one body. All the members of that church partake of the 
same grace, adhere to the same faith, are washed in the same 
blood, are filled with the same hopes, and shall dwell at 
length in the same blessed inheritance. Heretics and ungodly 
men may find their way into the church, but they remain 
really separated from its “invisible conjunction of charity.” 
There may be variations in “lesser matters of ceremony 
or discipline,” and yet this essential unity is preserved. 
Clement of Alexandria compares the church so constituted to 
the various chords of a musical instrument, “for in the midst 
of apparent schisms there is substantial unity.” Barrow 
again remarks, that the apostle says—‘one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism; not one monarch, or one senate or sanhedrim.” 


1 The suspicious and fantastic extremes to which the idea of Jehovah’s triune 
being and operations may be carried, will be seen in such a work as that of the 
Danish theologian Martensen, Die Christliche Dogmatik, 2 vols., Kiel, 1850. 
Compare also Marheineke, Christl. Dogm. § 426; Schleiermacher, Christl. 
Glaube, ii. § 170, 3rd ed., Berlin, 1835. 
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He does not insist on unity “under one singular, visible 
government or polity.”’ How sad to think that the passions 
of even sanctified men have often produced feuds and 
alienations, and led them to forget the apostolic mandate ! 
Christ’s claim for the preservation of unity is upon all the 
churches—a unity of present connection and actual enjoy- 
ment—not a truce, but an alliance, with one livery and 
cognizance—not a compromise, but a veritable incorporation 
among “all who in every place call upon the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, both their Lord and ours.”’ “TI will give 
them one heart and one way ”—a promise the realization of 
which is surely not to be deferred till the whole church 
assemble in that world where there can be no misunderstand- 
ing. The great father of the western church tersely says— 
Contra rationem, nemo sobrius; contra Scripturas nemo 
Christianus ; contra Ecclesiam nemo pacificus senserit. 

(Ver. 7.) ‘Evi 5& éxdote judy €500n 1) yapus— But to each 
of us was given grace.” Unity is not uniformity, for it is 
quite consistent with variety of gifts and offices in the church. 
The dé marks a transitional contrast, as the writer passes on 
to individual varieties. Still along with this unity there is 
variety of gifts. In the addition of év/ to éxdote, the idea of 
distribution is expressed more distinctly than by the simple 
term. Luke iv. 40; Acts ii. 3, xx. 31. B,D’, F,G, L, omit 
the article 7 before ydpus, but there is no valid reason to reject 
it; the preceding 7 of é60@) may have led to its omission. 
This ydpis is gift; not merely in connection with personal 
privilege or labour, but, as the sequel shows, gift in connec- 
tion with official rank and function. ’E6806n in this verse is 
explained by éw«z in verse 8. While grace has been given 


1 Mohler, in his Symbolik, § 48, one of the ablest defences of Romanism, con- 
trasts Lutheranism and Catholicism thus—‘‘ The latter teaches that there is first 
the visible church, and then comes the invisible, whereas Protestantism affirms 
that out of the invisible comes the visible church, and the first is the ground of 
the last.” Sixth ed., Mainz, 1843. 

2It is one of the many instances in which Rothe sets himself to overthrow 
established modes of thought and expression, when he attacks the phrase 
‘‘visible church,” as being deceptive and unphilosophical. His objection, 
however, compelled Hagenbach to coin a new phrase to express the popular 
idea, and with the facility of the Teutonic language for compounds, he gives us 
the untranslatable epithets—historisch-empirisch, heraustretende, korperliche. — 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, § 71. 
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to every individual, and no one is omitted, that grace differs 
in form, amount, and aspect in every instance of its bestow- 
ment; and as a peculiar sample and illustration of such 
variety in unity, the apostle appeals to the offices and dig- 
nities in the church. For this grace is described as being 
conferred— 

KATA TO MeTpOV THS Swpeds TOV Xprctod—“ according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ.” The first genitive is subjec- 
tive, and the second that of possession or of agent. The gift 
is measured; and while each individual receives, he receives 
according to the will of the sovereign Distributor. And 
whether the measure be great or small, whether its contents be 
of more brilliant endowment or of humbler and unnoticed 
talent, all is equally Christ’s gift, and of Christ’s adjustinent ; 
all is equally indispensable to the union and edification of that 
body in which there is “no schism,” and forms an argument 
why each one gifted with such grace should. keep the unity of 
the Spirit. The law of the church is essential unity in the 
midst of circumstantial variety. Differences of faculty or tem- 
perament, education or susceptibility, are not superseded. Each 
gift in its own place completes the unity. What one devises 
another may plead for, while a third may act out the scheme; 
so that sagacity, eloquence, and enterprise form a “threefold 
cord, not easily broken.” It is so in the material creation— 
the little is as essential to symmetry as the great—the star as 
well as the sun—the rain-drop equally with the ocean, and the 
hyssop no less than the cedar. The pebble has its place as 
fittingly as the mountain, and colossal forms of life are sur- 
rounded by the tiny insect whose term of existence is limited 
to a summer’s twilight. Why should the possession of this 
grace lead to self-inflation ? It is simply Christ’s gift to each 
one, and its amount and character as possessed by others 
ought surely to create no uneasiness nor jealousy, for it is 
of Christ’s measurement as well as of His bestowment, and 
every form and quantity of it, as it descends from the one 
source, is indispensable to the harmony of the church. No 
one is overlooked, and the one Lord will not bestow conflict- 
ing graces, nor mar nor disturb, by the repulsive antipathy of 
His gifts, that unity the preservation of which here and in 
this way is enjoined on all the members of His church. 
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(Ver. 8.) 416 X€éyec—“ Wherefore He saith.” This quotation 
is no parenthesis, as many take it, nor is it any offshoot from 
the main body of thought, but a direct proof of previous asser- 
tion. And it proves those truths—that the ascended Lord 
confers gifts—various gifts—that men are the recipients, and 
that these facts had been presented to the faith and hope of 
the ancient Jewish church. The apostle, too, must have felt 
that the Jewish portion of the Ephesian church would acknow- 
ledge his quotation as referring to Jesus. If they disputed the 
sense or reference of the quotation, then the proof contained in 
it could not affect them. The citation is taken from the 18th 
verse of the 68th Psalm. It is vain to allege, with Storr and 
Flatt, that the apostle refers to some Christian hymn in use at 
Ephesus—gquod ab Ephesiis cantitart sciret. Gpuscula, iii. 309. 
The formula Aéyer is not uncommon—a pregnant verb, con- 
taining in itself its own nominative, though 4 ypad7 often 
occurs, as in Rom. iv. 3, ix. 17, x. 11; Gal. iv. 30; Suren- 
husius, Bibl. Katall. 9. There are two points which require 
discussion — first, the difference of reading between the 
apostle’s citation and the original Hebrew and the Septuagint 
version; and, secondly, the meaning and reference of the 
quotation itself. 

The change of person from the second to the third needs 
scarcely be noticed. The principal difference is in the last clause. 
The Hebrew reads 07x32 nisnd ANP? ‘29 May Diw? Nyy, 
and the Septuagint has in the last clause—érafes Suara év 
avOpeT, or—avOpwrrats ; but the apostle’s quotation reads— 
cal &wxev Sopata tois avOpwrois—“ and He gave gifts to 
men.” Various attempts have been made to explain this 
remarkable variation, none of them perhaps beyond all doubt. 
It may be generally said that the inspired apostle gives the 
quotation in substance, and as it bore upon his argument. 
Whiston maintained, indeed, that Paul’s reading was correct, 
and that the Hebrew and Seventy had both been corrupted. 
Carpzovius, Crit. Sacr. p. 3. On the other hand, Jarchi, one 
of the Targums, the Syriac, and Arabic, have—‘* Thou hast 
given gifts to the sons of men.” Jerome, followed by Erasmus, 
relieves himself of the difficulty by alleging that, as the work ot 
Christ was not over in the Psalmist’s time, these gifts were 
only promised as future, and He may be said to have taken 
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them or received them. But the giving and taking were alike 
future on the part of the Messiah in the age of David. More 
acute than this figment of his —.astern contemporary is the 
remark of Augustine, that the Psalmist uses the word 
“ received,’ inasmuch as Christ in His members receives the 

cifts, whereas Paul employs the term “gave,” because He, 
along with the Father, divides the gifts. The idea is too 
subtle to be the right one. Some, again, identify the two 
verbs, and declare them to have the same significance. Such 
is the view of Aibrosiaster, Beza, Zanchius, Piscator, Ham- 
mond, Bengel, and a host of others. “The one word,” says 
Chrysostom, “is the same as the other.” His Greek followers 
held generally the same view. Theodore of Mopsuestia simply 
says, “that to suit the connection the apostle has altered the 
terms,” and the opinion of Harless is much the same. Theo- 
doret says—AapBavev yap thy wictw dvTididwat THY yap, 
a mere Spiclerec as Harless terms it. We agree with Meyer, 
that the Hebrew word npe has often a proleptic signification. 
“The giving,” says Hengstenberg, “presupposes the taking ; 
the taking is succeeded by the giving as its consequence.” 
The verb seems often to have the peculiar meaning of danda 
sumerc—Gen. xv. 9—“Take for me,” that is, take and give 
to me; xvill. 5—“ And I will take you a morvel of bread,” 
ie.take and give it you; xxvii. 13—‘Go, take them,” ze. 
take them and give me them; xli. 16—“ Let him take your 
brother,” ze. let him take and bring him; Ex. xxvii. 20— 
“That they take thee pure oil,” zc. take and present it to 
thee; so Lev. xxiv. 2; 1 Kings xvii. 10—* Take me a little 
water,” ae. take and offer it me; 2 Kings ii. 20; Hos. xiv. 2; 
and so in other places; Glassius, Philol. Sacra, p. 185; 
Buxtorf, Catalecta Philol.-Theol. p. 39. This interpretation is, 
therefore, not so capricious as de Wette aflirms. Such is the 
idiomatic usage of the verb, and the apostle, as it especially 
suited his purpose, seizes on the latter portion of the sense, 
and renders—édwxe. The phraseology of Acts ii. 33 is 
corroborative of our view—‘ Being exalted to the right hand 
of God, and having reccived—AaBov—from the Father the 
promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath shed forth this ”—be- 
stowed upon the church such gifts of the Spirit. It is of the 
gifts of the Spirit, especially in the administration of the 
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church, that the apostle speaks in this paragraph; and Peter, 
in the style of the Psalmist, describes Messiah as receiving 
them ere He distributes them. The Mediator wins them by 
His blood, receives them from the Father who has appointed 
and accepted the sacrifice, and holds them for the very purpose 
of conferring them on His church. The Psalmist looks on the 
gifts in Christ’s possession as taken and held by Him for men; 
but the time of bestowment had fully come, what was so held 
had now been communicated, and so the apostle from his own 
point of view says—“He gave gifts to man.” Still, in the 
original psalm the taking appears to be taking by force of 
spoil from the conquered foes. But the martial figure of the 
Hebrew psalmist is not to be strained. 

Our attention must now be turned to the general meaning 
of the quotation. The 68th Psalm is evidently a hymn of 
victory. The inspired bard praises God for deliverance 
vouchsafed—deliverance resulting from battle and triumph. 
This is also the view of Delitzsch in his Commentar tiber den 
Psalter, published last year (1859). The image of a proces- 
sion also appears in some parts of the ode. Very many expo- 
sitors, among them Stier and Hofmann, have adopted the view 
that it was composed on occasion of the removal of the ark to 
Mount Zion, and the view of Alford is the same in substance. 
But the frequent introduction of martial imagery forbids such 
a hypothesis. What the campaign was at the issue of which 
this peean was composed, we cannot ascertain. Hitzig refers 
it to the campaign of Joram and Jehoshaphat against the 
Moabites (2 Kings iii.), and von Lengerke refers it to some 
period of Pharaoh Necho’s reign. Hengstenberg thinks the 
occasion was the termination of the Ammonitic wars, and the 
capture of Rabbah. 2 Sam. xii. 26. One of his arguments 
is at best only a probability. He says, there is reference 
to the ark twice in Ps. lxviii. in verses 1 and 24, and 
that the ark was with the army during the warfare with 
Ammon. But the words in verses 1 and 24 of the psalm 
do not necessarily contain a reference to the ark, and the 
language of Joab to David, in 2 Sam. xi. 11, does not affirm 
the presence of the ark in the Israelitish camp, but may be 
explained by the words of 2 Sam. vii. 2. That the psalm 
is one of David's times and composition may be proved, 
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against Ewald, de Wette, and Hupfeld, from its style and 
diction. The last writer, in his recent commentary (Dive 
Psalmen, Dritter Band, Gotha, 1860), refers it to the return 
from Babylon, and supposes that it is perhaps the composition 
of the so-called pseudo-Isaiah, that is, the author of the latter 
half of Isaiah’s prophecies. Reuss, in a treatise full of “ per- 
siflage,” as Hupfeld says, and which Delitzsch truly calls a 
“ Pasquill””—a “ Harlekinanzug”—-brings the psalm down 
to the period between Alexander the Great and the Macca- 
bees. One of the Targums refers the passage to Moses and 
the giving of the law.’ Its pervading idea—probably without 
reference to any special campaign, but combining what had 
happened many times when the Lord had shown Himself 
“mighty in battle ””—is, that He, as of old, had come down 
for His people’s deliverance, and had achieved it; had van- 
quished their foes, and given them a signal victory, and that, 
the combat being over, and captivity led captive, He had 
left the camp and gone up again to heaven. This portion of 
the psalm seems to have been chanted as the procession wound 
its way up Mount Zion to surround the symbols of the Divine 
inajesty. 

“Thou hast ascended on high.” The word pins2—“ on 
high ”—in such a connection refers to heaven, in contrast 
with earth, where the victory had been won. Ps. xviii. 16; 
Jaafxxiv. So xl 26; Jer xevn30: 

“Thou hast led captivity captive "—nyparareveas aixpa- 
Awaoiav. The meaning of this idiom seems simply to be— 
Thou hast mustered or reviewed Thy captives. Judg. v. 12; 
Gesenius, swb voce. The allusion is to a triumphal procession 
in which marched the persons taken in war. 

“Thou hast received gifts for men.” There is no need, 
with de Wette and others, to translate 3 2m, and to regard this 


1 The following note is translated from the Rabbinical Commentary of 
Mendelssohn :—‘‘ As he mentions (v. 8, 18) the consecration of Sinai, he adds 
the act by which it was inaugurated, and says, ‘Thou hast ascended and sat on 
high, after giving Thy law, and there Thou hast led captives, viz., the hearts 
of the men who said, We shall act and be obedient ; Thou hast taken gifts from 
amongst men ; Thou hast taken and chosen some of them as a present, viz., Thy 
people, whom Thou hast purchased with Thy mighty hand, who are given to Thee 
and are obedient. Though they are at times disobedient, still hast Thou taken 
them to dwell amongst them, to forgive their sins.’ ” 
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as the meaning—“ Thou hast received gifts in men,” that is, 
men constituted the gifts, the vanquished vassals or prose- 
lytes formed the space of the conqueror, Commentar 
uber die Psalmen, p. 412; Boettcher, Proben, etc. § 62; 
Schnurrer, Dissertat. p. 303. The preposition 2 often siemifies 
“for” or “on account of.” Gen. xviii 28, xxix. 18; 2 
Kings xiv. 6; Jonah i 14; Lam. ii. 11; Ezek. iv. 17, etc,; 
Noldius, Concord. Part. Heb. p. 158. Hafnie, 1679. “Thou 
hast received gifts on account of men” to benefit and bless 
them ; or the preposition may signify “among,” as in 2 Sam. 
xxi. 3; Prov. xxiii. 28 ; Jer. xlix. 15; Ewald, Gram. der Heb. 
Sprache, § 521, and Delitzsch. These gifts are the results of 
His victory, and they are conferred by Him after He has gone 
up from the battle-field. To obtain such a sense, however, it 
is out of the question, on the part of Bloomfield, to disturb 
the Septuagint reading and change the év into éré. But how 
can év avOp#7rw denote “ after the fashion of a man,” and how 
can O73 in this connection mean, as Adam Clarke and Words- 
worth conjecture, “in man”—that is, by virtue of His incar- 
nation as the head of redeemed humanity ? 

In what sense, then, are those words applicable to the 
ascended Redeemer? They are not introduced simply as an 
illustration, for the apostle reasons from them in the following 
verses. This bare idea of accommodation, vindicated by such 
exegetes as Morus and even by Doddridge, can therefore have 
no place here. Nor can we agree with Calvin, that Paul has 
somewhat twisted the words from their original meaning— 
“nonnthi a genuino sensu hoc testimoniwm detorsit Paulus ”— 
an opinion which wins suspicious praise from Riickert. The 
argument of the next verse would in that case be without 
solid foundation. Nor does Olshausen, in our apprehension, 
fix upon the prominent point of illustration. That point is in 
his view not the proof that Christ dispenses gifts, but that 
men receive them, so that Gentiles, as partakers of humanity, 
have equal right to them with Jews. While the statement in 
the latter part is true, it seems to be only a subordinate infer- 
ence, not the main matter of argument. That men had the 
gift was a palpable fact; but the questions were—Who gave 
them ? and does their diversity interfere with the oneness of 
the church? Besides, it is the term avaBds on which the 
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apostle comments. Nor can we bring ourselves to the notion 
of a typical allusion, or “emblem” as Barnes terms it, as if 
the ark carried up to Zion was typical of Christ’s ascent to 
heaven; for we cannot convince ourselves that the ark is, so 
formally at least, referred to in the psalm at all. Nor will it 
do merely to say, with Harless, that the psalm is applicable to 
Christ, because one and the same God is the revealer both of 
the Old and New Testaments. Still wider from the tenor of 
the apostle’s argument is one portion of the notion of Locke, 
that Paul’s object is to prove to unconverted Jews out of 
their own scriptures that Jesus must die and be buried. Our 
position is, that the same God is revealed as Redeemer both 
under the Old and New Testament, that the Jehovah of the 
one is the Jesus of the other, that Ps. Ixvili. is filled with 
imagery which was naturally based on incidents in Jewish 
history, and that the inspired poet, while describing the 
interposition of Jehovah, has used language which was fully 
realized only in the victory and exaltation of Christ. Not 
that there is a double sense, but the Jehovah of the theocracy 
was He who, in the fulness of the time, assumed humanity, 
and what He did among His people prior to the incarnation 
was anticipative of nobler achievements in the nature of man. 
John xii. 41; Rom. xiv 10, 11; 1 Cor. x. 4; Heb. i. 10. 
The Psalmist felt this, and under the influence of such emo- 
tions, rapt into future times, and beholding salvation com- 
pleted, enemies defeated, and gifts conferred, thus addressed 
the laurelled Conqueror—*Thou hast ascended on _ high.” 
Such a quotation was therefore to the apostle’s purpose. There 
are gifts in the church—not one donation but many—gifts the 
result of warfare and victory—gifts the number and variety 
of which are not inconsistent with unity. Such blessings are 
no novelty; they are in accordance with the earnest expecta- 
tions of ancient ages ; for it was predicted that Jesus should 
ascend on high, lead captivity captive, and give gifts to men. 
But those gifts, whatever their character and extent, are 
bestowed according to Christ’s measurement; for it was He 
who then and now ennobles men with these spiritual endow- 
ments. Nor has there been any change of administration. 
Gifts and graces have descended from the same Lord. Under 
the old theocracy, which had a civil organization, these gifts 
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might be sometimes temporal in their nature; still, no matter 
what was their character, they came from the one Divine 
Dispenser, who is still the Supreme and Sovereign Benefactor. 
The apostle says— 

avaBas eis tyros aypawtevcey aiyparwoiav—* having 
ascended on high, He led captivity captive.” The reference 
in the aorist participle is to our Lord’s ascension, an act pre- 
ceding that of the finite verb. Winer, § 45, 6; Kriiger, § 56, 
10; Acts i. 9. The meaning of the Hebrew phrase corre- 
sponding to the last two words has been already given. Such 
a use of a verb with its cognate substantive is, as we have 
3een again and again, a common occurrence. Lobeck, Parali- 
pomena, Dissert. vii., De figura etymologica, p. 499, has given 
many examples from the classics. The verb, as well as the 
kindred form aiyyadwrifw, belongs to the later Greek—eztrema 
GCrecie senectus novum palmitem promisit. Lobeck, ad Phry- 
nichus, p. 442. The noun seems to be used as the abstract 
for the concrete. Kiihner, ii. § 406; Jelf, § 353; Diodorus 
Siculus, xvii. 76; Num. xxxi. 12; Judg. v. 12; 2 Chron. 
Xxvili. 11-13; Amos i. 6; 1 Mace. ix. 70, 72, xiv. 7. The 
prisoners plainly belong to the enemy whom He had defeated, 
and by whom His people had long been subjugated. This is 
the natural order of ideas—having beaten His foes, He makes 
captives of them. The earlier fathers viewed the captives 
as persons who had been enslaved by Satan—as Satan's 
prisoners, whom Jesus restored to liberty. Such is the view 
of Justin Martyr,’ of Theodoret and CEcumenius in the Greek 
church, of Jerome and Pelagius in the Latin church, of 
Thomas Aquinas in medizval times, of Erasmus, and in 
later days, of Meier, Harless, and Olshausen. But such an 
idea is not in harmony with the imagery employed, nor can it 
be defended by any philological instances or analogies. On 
the contrary, Christ’s subjugation of His enemies has a 
peculiar prominence in the Messianic oracles; Ps. cx. 1; 
lear lh 12; Corn xvi 25.9 Col? ii..154- and in many 
other places. 

What, then, are the enemies of Messiah? Not simply as in 
the miserable rationalism of Grotius, the vices and idolatries 


1 Dial. cum Tryph. p. 129, ed. Otto, Jene, 18438. The genuineness of this 
Dialogue has, however, been disputed. 
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of heathendom, nor yet as in the equally shallow opinion of 
Flatt, the hindrances to the spread and propagation of the 
gospel. Quite peculiar is the strange notion of Pierce, that 
the “captives” were the good angels, who, prior to Christ's 
advent, had been local presidents in every part of the world, 
but who were now deprived of this delegated power at Christ's 
resurrection, and led in triumph by Him as He ascended 
to glory. Notes on Colossians, appendix. The enemies of 
Messiah are Satan and his allies—every hostile power which 
Satan originates, controls, and directs against Jesus and His 
kingdom. The captives, therefore, are not merely Satan, as 
Vorstius and Bodius imagine; nor simply death, as is the 
view of Anselm; nor the devil and sin, as is the opinion of 
Bea, Bullinger, and Vatablus; but, as Chrysostom, Calvin, 
Calixtus, Theophylact, Bengel, Meyer, and Stier show, they 
include Satan, sin, and death. “He took the tyrant captive, 
the devil I mean, and death, and the curse, and sin ”—such 
is the language of Chrysostom. The psalm was fulfilled, says 
Calvin—quum Christus, devicto peccato, subacta morte, Satanad 
profligato, in celum magnifice sublatus est. Christ’s work on 
earth was a combat—a terrible struggle with the hosts of 
darkness whose fiercest onsets were in the garden and on the 
cross—when hell and death combined against Him those 
efforts which repeated failures had roused into desperation. 
And in dying He conquered, and at length ascended in vic- 
tory, no enemy daring to dispute His right or challenge His 
march; nay, He exhibited His foes in open triumph. He 
bruised the head of the Serpent, though His own heel was 
bruised in the conflict. As the conqueror returning to his 
capital makes a show of his beaten foes, so Jesus having gone 
up to glory exposed His vanquished antagonists whom He 
had defeated in His agony and death. 

[cal] &wxev Sopata tois avOpamous—* and He ” (that is, the 
exalted Saviour) “gave gifts to men.” Acts ii. 33. There is 
no «at in the Septuagint, and it is omitted by A, C?, D!, E, 
F, G, the Vulgate, and other authorities; while it is found in 
B, C' (C*), D*, I, K, L, and a host of others. Lachmann 
omits it; Tischendorf omitted it in his second edition, but 
inserts it in his seventh; Alford inserts and Ellicott rejects it. 
The Septuagint has €y avOepm@, which Peile would harshly 
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render:—“ after the fashion of a man.”' In their exegesis 
upon their translation of the Hebrew text, Harless, Olshausen, 
and von Gerlach understand these gifts to be men set apart 
to God as sacred offerings. “Thou hast taken to Thyself 
gifts among men—that is, Thou hast chosen to Thyself the 
redeemed for sacrifices,” so says Olshausen with especial refer- 
ence to the Gentiles. According to Harless, the apostle alters 
the form of the clause from the original to bring out the 
idea—* that the captives are the redeemed, who by the grace 
of God are made what they are.” But men are the receivers 
of the gift—not the gift itself. Comment. in Vet. Test. vol. 
iii. p. 178. Lipsie, 1838; Uebersetz. und Ausleg. der Psalmen, 
p- 305. Hofmann understands it thus—that the conquered 
won by Him get gifts from Him to make them capable 
of service, and so to do Him honour. Schriftb. ii. part 1, 
p. 488. See also his Weissagung und Erfiillwng, i. 168, ii. 199. 
Stier says rightly, that these douara are the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit — die Geistes-gaben Christi. These gifts are 
plainly defined by the context, and by the following «al 
autos édwxev. Whatever they are—a “free Spirit,” a perfect 
salvation, and a completed Bible—it is plain that the office 
of the Christian ministry is here prominent among them. 
The apostle has now proved that Jesus dispenses gifts, and 
has made good his assertion. that grace is conferred “ according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ.” 

(Ver. 9.) To 8é, avéBn, ti éotuv—* Now that he ascended, 
what is it?” Now this predicate, avé8n, what does it mean or 
imply? The particle 5€ introduces a transitional explanation 
or inference. The apostle does not repeat the participle, but 
takes the idea as expressed by the verb and as placed in con- 
trast with caré8n— 

ef py Ste Kal KaTéBn eis Ta KaTwTEpa [pépn] THs yAs ;— 
“unless that He also descended to the lower parts of the 
earth.” The word mpotov found in the Textus Receptus 
before ef has no great authority, but Reiche vindicates it 
(Com. Crit. p. 173); and pépy is not found in D, E, F, G. 
Tischendorf rejects it, but Scholz, Lachmann, Tittmann, 
Hahn, and Reiche retain it, as it has A, B, C, D’, K, L, and 

1 Bloomfield has well remarked, that Peile’s ingenious reading of this clause 


in the Septuagint virtually amounts to a re-writing of it. 
T 
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the Vulgate in its favour. The Divinity and heavenly abode 
of Christ are clearly presupposed. His ascension implies a 
previous descent. He could never be said to go up unless He 
had formerly come down. If He go up after the victory, we 
infer that he had already come down to win it. But how 
does this bear upon the apostle’s argument? We can scarcely 
agree with Chrysostom, Olshausen, Hofmann, and Stier, 
that the condescension of Christ is here proposed as an 
example of those virtues inculcated in the first verse, though 
such a lesson may be inferred. Nor can we take it as being 
the apostle’s formal proof, that the psalm is a Messianic one 
—as if the argument were, descent and ascent cannot be 
predicated of God the Omnipresent ; therefore the sacred ode 
‘an refer only to Christ who came down to earth and again 
ascended to glory. But the ascension described implies such 
a descent, warfare, and victory, as belong only to the incarnate 
vedeemer. 

eis TA KATWTEpA THS yjs—“ to the lower parts of the earth.” 
Compare in Septuagint such places as Deut. xxxii. 22; Neh. 
iv3 3° Pevoldtiin 9) .10,:lexxvi.n dd ezine eZ ieee 
iii. 55, and the prayer of Manasseh in the Apocrypha. The 
phrase represents the Hebrew formula—/787 nvnnn, the super- 
lative being commonly employed—«atwtatos. The rabbins 
called the earth sometimes generally D.3innn7, Bartolocci, Bid. 
Rab. i. p. 320. 

1. Some suppose the reference to be to the conception of 
Jesus, basing their opinion on Ps. cxxxix. 15, where the 
psalmist describes his substance as not hid from God, when 
he was “made in secret,” and. “curiously wrought in the 
lower parts of the earth.” Such is the opinion of scholars 
no less distinguished than Colomesius, Observat. Sacre, p. 36, 
Cameron, Myrothectum Evang. p. 251, Witsius, Piscator, and 
Calixtus. But the mere poetical figure in the psalm denoting 
secret and undiscoverable operation, can scarcely be placed in 
contrast to the highest heaven. 

2. Chrysostom, with Theophylact and Ccumenius, Bul- 
linger, Phavorinus, and Macknight, refer it to the death 
of Christ; while Vorstius, Baumgarten, Drusius, Cocceius, 
Whitby, Wilke, and Crellius, see a special reference to the 
grave. But there is no proof that the words can bear such 
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a meaning. Certainly the descent described in the psalm 
quoted from did not involve such humiliation. 

3. Many refer the phrase to our Lord’s so-called descent 
into hell—descensus ad inferos. Such was the view of Ter- 
tullian, Ireneus, Jerome, Pelagius, and Ambrosiaster among 
the Fathers; of Erasmus, Estius, and the majority of Popish 
expositors; of Calovius, Bengel, Riickert, Bretschneider, 
Olshausen, Stier, Turner, Meyer in his third edition, Alford, 
and Ellicott. See also Lechler, das Apost. Zeit. p. 84, 2nd 
ed. 1857; Acta Thome, xvi. p. 199, ed. Tischendorf, 
1851. Thus Tertullian says, that Jesus did not ascend in 
sublimiora celorum, until He went down in inferiora ter- 
rarum, ut illic patriarchas et prophetas compotes Sui faceret. 
De Anima, 55; Opera, vol. ii. p. 642, ed. CEhler. Catholic 
writers propose a special errand to our Lord in His descent 
into hell, viz., to liberate the old dead from torment—or a 
peculiar custody in the limbus patrum, or Abraham’s bosom. 
Catechismus Roman. § 104. These doctrines are, however, 
superinduced upon this passage, and in many parts are con- 
trary to Scripture. Pearson on the Creed, p. 292, ed. 1847. 
Stier admits that Christ could suffer no agony in Hades. 
Olshausen’s tamer idea is, that Jesus went down to Sheol, not 
to liberate souls confined in it, but that this descent is the 
natural consequence of His death. The author shrinks from 
the results of his theory, and at length attenuates his opinion 
to this—* That in His descent Jesus partook of the misery of 
those fettered by sin even unto death, that is, even unto the 
depths of Hades.” Such is also the view of Robinson (sub 
voce).' But the language of the apostle, taken by itself, will 
not warrant those hypotheses. For, 1. Whatever the view 
taken of the “descent into hell,” or of the language in 
1 Pet, iii. 19, the natural interpretation of which seems to 
imply it, it may be said, that though the superlative 
Kkatwtatos may be the epithet of Sheol in the Old 
Testament, why should the comparative in the New Testament 

1In Pott’s Hxcursus, in connection with his interpretation of 1 Pet. iii. 18, 
19, will be found a good account of the various opinions on the ‘‘ descent into 
hell,” as also in Dittelmeier, Historia Dogmatis de Descensu C., etc., Altorf, 
1761. But amore complete treatise on the same dogma in its various aspects 


is the more recent one of Giider—Die Lehre von der Erscheinung Jesu Christi 
unter den Todten, ete., 1853. 
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be thought to have the same reference? Is it in accordance 
with Scripture to call Hades, in this special sense, a lower 
portion of the earth, and is the expression analogous to Phil. 
ii. 10; Matt. xii 40% 2. The ascension of Jesus, moreover, 
as has been remarked, is always represented as being not 
from Hades but from the earth. John iii. 13, xvi. 28, etc. 
3. Nor is there any force in Ellicott’s remark, that the use of 
the specific term aéys “would have marred the antithesis,” 
for we find the same antithesis virtually in Isa. xiv. 13, 
15, and expressly in Matt. xi. 23, while wrepavw and 
KaToTepa are in sharp contrast on our hypothesis. But 
heaven and earth are the usual contrast. John viii. 23; 
Acts ii. 19. And the phrase, “that He might fill all things,” 
depends not on the descent, but on the ascension and its 
character. 4. Those who suppose the captives to be human 
spirits emancipated from thraldom by Jesus, may hold the 
view that Christ went to hell to free them, but we have seen 
that the captives are enemies made prisoners on the field of 
battle. 5. Nor can it be alleged, that if Satan and his fiends 
are the captives, Jesus went down to his dark domain and 
conquered him; for the great struggle was upon the cross, 
and on it “through death He destroyed him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil.” When He cried, “It is 
finished,” the combat was over. He commended His spirit 
into the hands of His Father, and promised that the thief 
should be with Himself in paradise—certainly not the scene 
of contention and turmoil. But if we adopt Hebrew imagery, 
and consider the region of death as a vast ideal underworld, 
into which Jesus like every dead man descends, there would 
then be less objection to the hypothesis under review. 6. If 
we suppose the apostle to have had any reference to the 
Septuagint in his mind, then, had he desired to express the 
idea of Christ’s descent into Hades, there were two phrases, 
any of which he might have imitated—é£ aSov xatwtdtou 
(Ps. Ixxxvi. 13); or more pointed still, es aSo0v catwrartov. 
Deut. xxxii. 22. See Trom. Concord. Why not use a&ns, 
when it had been so markedly employed before, had he wished 
to give it prominence? Unmistakeable phraseology was 
provided for him, and sanctioned by previous usage. But the 
apostle employs yj with the comparative, and it is therefore to 
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be questioned whether he had the Alexandrian version in his 
mind at all. And if he had, it is hard to think how he could 
attach the meaning of Hades to the words év roils catwrdtw 
THs yAs; for in the one place where they occur (Ps. exxxix. 
15), they describe the scene of the formation of the human 
embryo, and in the only other place where they are used (Ps. 
Ixii. 9), they mark out the disastrous fate of David’s enemies, 
—a fate delineated in the following verse as death by the 
sword, while the unburied corpses were exposed to the ravages 
of the jackal. Delitzsch in loc. Nor is there even sure 
ground for supposing that in such places as‘ Isa. xliv. 23, 
Ezek. xxvi. 20, xxxii. 18-24, the similar Hebrew phrase 
which occurs, but which is not rendered ans in the 
Septuagint, means Sheol or Hades. In Isa. xliv. 23, it is as 
here, earth in contrast with heaven, and perhaps the foun- 
dations of the globe are meant, as Ewald, the Chaldee, and the 
Septuagint understand the formula. In Ezek. xxvi. 20 “the 
low parts of the earth” are “places desolate of old;” and in 
Ezek. xxxii. 18-24 the “nether parts of the earth” are 
associated with the “pit,” and “graves set in the sides of the 
pit ””—-scenes of desolation and massacre. The phrase may 
be a poetical figure for a dark and awful destiny. It is very 
doubtful whether Manasseh in the prayer referred to 
deprecates punishment in the other world, for he was in a 
dungeon and afraid of execution, and, according to theocratic 
principles, might hope to gain life and liberty by his 
penitence; for, should such deliverance be vouchsafed, he 
adds, “I will praise Thee for ever, all the days of my life.” 
It is to be borne in mind, too, that in all these places of the 
Old Testament, the phraseology occurs in poetical com- 
positions, and as a portion of Oriental imagery. But in the 
verse before us, the words are a simple statement of facts in 
connection with an argument, which shows that Jesus must 
have come down to earth before it could be said of Him that 
He had gone up to heaven. 

4. So that we agree with the majority of expositors who 
understand the words as simply denoting the earth. Such is 
the view of Thomas Aquinas, Beza,' Aretius, Bodius, Rollock, 
Calvin, Cajetan, Piscator, Crocius, Grotius, Marloratus, Schoett- 


1 Beza refers his reader with a query to the first opinion we have noted. Nor 
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gen, Michaelis, Bengel, Loesner, Vitringa, Cramer, Storr, Holz- 
hausen, Meier, Matthies, Harless, Wahl, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Scholz, de Wette, Raebiger, Bisping, Hofmann, Chandler, 
Hodge, and Winer, § 59, 8,a. A word in apposition is some- 
times placed in the genitive, as 2 Cor. v. 5, tov appaBava Tov 
mvevpatos—the earnest of the Spirit—the Spirit which is the 
earnest ; Rom. viii. 23, iv. 11, onpefov meprtouys—the sign 
of circumcision, that is, the sign, to wit, circumcision. Acts 
iv. 22; 1 Pet. iii. 7; Col. iii, 24; Rom. viii. 21, ete. The 
same mode of expression occurs in Hebrew—Stuart’s Heb. 
Gram. § 422; Nordheimer’s do. § 815. So, too, we have in 
Latin— Urbs Rome—the city of Rome; fluvius Euphratis— 
or as we say in English, “the Frith of Clyde,” or “Frith of 
Forth.” Thus, in the phrase before us, “the lower parts of 
the earth” mean those lower parts which the earth forms or 
presents in contrast with heaven, as we often say—heaven 
above and earth beneath. The dos of the former verse 
plainly suggested the xatotepa in this verse, and t7epavw 
stands also in correspondence with it. So the world is called 
"yj Katw. Acts ii, 19. When our Lord speaks Himself of 
His descent and ascension, heaven and earth are uniformly the 
termini of comparison. Thus in John iii. 13, and no less than 
seven times in the sixth chapter of the same gospel. Com- 
parantur, says Calvin, non una pars terre cum altera, sed tota 
terra cum celo. Reiche takes the genitive, as signifying terra 
tanquam universt pars inferior. Christ’s ascension to heaven 
plainly implies a previous descent to this nether world. And 
it is truly a nether or lower world when compared with high 
heaven. May not the use of the comparative indicate that 
the descent of Christ was not simply to 7 yf xatw, but eis ta 
xatwtepa? Not that with Zanchius, Bochart (Opera, i. 985, 
ed. Villemandy, 1692), Fesselius (Apud Wolf., in loc.), Kiitt- 
ner, Barnes, and others, we regard the phrase as signifying, in 
general, lowliness or humiliation—status exinanitionis. Theo- 
logically, the use of the comparative is suggestive. He was 
born into the world, and that in a low condition; born not 
under fretted roofs and amidst marble halls, but He drew His 
first breath in a stable, and enjoyed His first sleep in a 


are we sure whether by ‘‘ terra” he does not mean the grave, when he defines it 
as—pars mundi infima. 
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manger. Asa man, He earned His bread by the sweat of 
His brow, at a manual occupation with hammer and hatchet, 
“going forth to His work and to His labour until the evening.” 
The creatures He had formed had their house and hauut after 
their kind, but the Heir of all things had no domicile by legal 
right; for “the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay His 
head.” Reproach, and scorn, and contumely followed Him as 
a dark shadow. Persecution at length apprehended Him, 
accused Him, calumniated Him, scourged Him, mocked Him, 
and doomed the “ man of sorrows” to an ignominious torture 
and a felon’s death. His funeral was extemporized and hasty; 
nay, the grave He lay in was a borrowed one. He came truly 
“to the lower parts of the earth.” 

(Ver. 10.) ‘O xataBas, adtos éoti Kal o avaBas trepavw 
TavTwv Tov ovpavav— He that descended, He it is also who 
ascended high above all the heavens.” ‘O xataBas is emphatic, 
and avrés is He and none other. Winer, § 22, 4, note. Ov 
yap GdXos xatedAvOe, says Theodoret, cal arXos avedndver. 
The identity of His person is not to be disputed. Change of 
position has not transmuted His humanity. It may be refined 
and clothed in lustre, but the manhood is unaltered. That 


Jesus— 
‘*Who laid His great dominion by, 
On a poor virgin’s breast to lie ;” 


who, to escape assassination, was snatched in His infancy into 
Egypt—who passed through childhood into maturity, growing 
in wisdom and stature—who spoke those tender and impres- 
sive parables, for He had “compassion on the ignorant, and 
on them that were out of the way ”—-who fed the hungry, 
relieved the afflicted, calmed the demoniac, touched the leper, 
raised the dead, and wept by the sepulchre, for to Him no 
form of human misery ever appealed in vain—He who in 
hunger hasted to gather from a fig-tree—who lay weary and 
wayworn on the well of Jacob—who, with burning lips, upon 
the cross exclaimed “I thirst”—He whose filial affection in 
the hour of death commended his widowed mother to the 
care of His beloved disciple—HE it is who has gone up. No 
wonder that a heart which proved itself to be so rich with 
every tender, noble, and sympathetic impulse, should rejoice 
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in expending its spiritual treasures, and giving gifts to men. 
Nay, more, He who provided spiritual gifts in His death, is 
He who bestows them in His ascension on each one, and all 
of them are essential to the unity of His church. But as His 
descent was to a point so deep, His ascent is to a point as 
high, for He rose— 

imepavw TavtTwy Tov ovpavav—“above all the heavens.” 
John iii. 13 ; Heb. vii. 26. See under i. 21. Oc ovpavoi are 
those regions above us through which Jesus passed to the 
heaven of heavens—to the right hand of God. The apostle 
himself speaks of the third heaven. 2 Cor. xii. 2. It is needless 
to argue whether the apostle refers to the third heaven, as 
Harless supposes, or to the seventh heaven, as Wetstein and 
lfeyer argue. There was an dp, an alOnp, and tpitos ovpaves 
(Schoettgen, 773; Wetstein under 2 Cor. xii. 2); but the 
apostle seems to employ the general language of the Old 
Testament, as in Deut. x. 14, 1 Kings viii. 27, where we have 
“the heaven, and the heaven of heavens;” or Ps. lxviii. 33, 
exlviii. 4, in which the phrase occurs—*“ heavens of heavens.” 
We find the apostle in Heb. iv. 14 saying of Jesus—éveAy- 
AvOoTa Tovs ovpavovs—that He has “ passed through the 
heavens,” not “into the heavens,’ as our version renders it. 
Whatever regions are termed heavens, Jesus is exalted far 
above them, yea, to the heaven of heavens. The loftiest 
exaltation is predicated of Him. As His humiliation was so 
low, His exaltation is proportionately high. Theophylact says— 
He descended into the lowest parts—pe@” & ode Eatuv Erepov TE, 
and He ascended above all—izép & ovx éotiw érepa. His 
position is the highest in the universe, being “far above all 
heavens ”—all things are under His feet. See under i. 20, 
21, 22. And He is there— 

iva TAnpwon Ta TavtTa—* that He might fill all things.” 
The subjunctive with iva, and after the aorist participle, repre- 
sents an act which still endures. Klotz-Devarius, ii. p. 618. 
The ascension is past, but this purpose of it still remains, or 
is still a present result. The translation of Anselm, Koppe, 
and others, “that He might fulfil all things,” that is, all the 
prophecies, is as remote from the truth as the exegesis of 
Matthies and Riickert, “that He might complete the work of 
redemption.” Nor is the view of Zanchius more tenable, 
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“that he might discharge all his functions.” The versions 
of Tyndale and Cranmer, and that of Geneva, use the term 
“fulfil,” but Wickliffe rightly renders, “that he schulde fill 
alle thingis.” Jer. xxiii, 24. The bearing of this clause on 
the meaning of the term Apa, the connection of Christ’s 
fulness with the church and the universe, and the relation of 
the passage to the Lutheran dogma of the ubiquity of the 
Redeemer, will be found in our exegesis of the last verse of 
the first chapter, and need not therefore be repeated here. We 
are not inclined to limit ta wavra to the church, as is done 
by Beza, Grotius, and Meier, for reasons assigned under the 
last clause of the first chapter. The church filled by Him 
becomes “ His fulness,’ but that fulness is not limited by 
such a boundary. The explanation of Calvin, that Jesus fills 
all, Spiritus sui virtute; and of Harless, mit seiner Graden- 
gegenwart—appears to be too limited. Chrysostom’s view is 
better — Tijs evepyelas attod Kal tis Seomoreias. Stier 
compares the phrase with the last clause of the verse quoted 
from Ps. Ixvili., that “God the Lord might dwell among 
them,” to which corresponds the meaning given by Bengel— 
Se Ipso. 

(Ver. 11.) The apostle resumes the thought that seems to 
have been ripe for utterance at the conclusion of ver. 7. 

Kai avros éwxe—“ And Himself gave ”—avtds emphatic, 
and connected with the avrés of the preceding verse, while at 
the same time the apostle recurs to the aorist. This Jesus who 
ascended—this, and none other, is the sovereign donor. The 
provider and bestower are one and the same; and such gifts, 
though they vary, cannot therefore mar the blessed unity of 
the spiritual society. There is no reason, with Theophylact, 
Harless, Meier, Baumgarten-Crusius, and Bisping, to call édwxe 
a Hebraism, as if it were equivalent to €@ero—the term which 
is used in 1 Cor. xii. 28; Acts xx. 28. See under chap. i. 22. 
*ESwxe is evidently in unison with é506n and Swpea in ver. 7, 
and with éSwxe Sowata in ver. 8. The object of the apostle, 
in harmony with the quotation which he has introduced, is 
not simply to affirm the fact that there are various offices in 
the church, or that they are of divine institution ; but also to 
show that they exist in the form of donations, and are among 
the peculiar and distinctive gifts which the exalted Lord 
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has bequeathed. The writer wishes his readers to contem- 
plate them more as gifts than as functions. Had they 
sprung up in the church by a process of natural development, 
they might perchance have clashed with one another; but 
being the gifts of the one Lord and Benefactor, they must 
possess a mutual harmony in virtue of their origin and object. 
He gave— 

Tovs pev atocToXovs—“ some as, or to be, apostles.” On 
the particle wév, which cannot well be rendered into English, 
and on its connection with pia—see Donaldson’s New Craty- 
lus, § 154, and his Greek Grammar, § 548, 24, and § 559. 
The official gifts conferred upon the church are viewed not in 
the abstract, but as personal embodiments or appellations. 
instead of saying—*“ He founded the apostolate,” he says— 
“He gave some to be apostles.” The idea is, that the men 
who filled the office, no less than the office itself, were a 
Divine gift. 

The apostles were the first and highest order of office- 
bearers—those “twelve whom also He named apostles.” 
Luke vi. 13. Judas fell; Matthias was appointed his suc- 
cessor and substitute (if a human appointment, and one prior 
to Pentecost, be valid); and Saul of Tarsus was afterwards 
added to the number. The essential elements of the apostolate 
were— 

1. That the apostles should receive their commission 
immediately from the living lips of Christ. Matt. x. 5; 
Mark vi. 7; Gal. i. 1. In the highest sense, they held a 
charge as “ambassadors for Christ ;” they spoke “in Christ’s 
stead.” Matt. xxviii 19; John xx. 21, 23; Hase, Leben 
Jesu, § 64. 

2. That having seen the Saviour after He rose again, they 
should be qualified to attest the truth of His resurrection. 
So Peter defines it, Acts i. 21, 22; so Paul asserts his claim, 
1 Cor. ix. 1, 5, 8; so Peter states it, Acts ii. 32; and so the 
historian records, Acts iv. 33. The assertion of this crowning 
fact was fittingly assumed as the work of those “ chosen wit- 
nesses to whom He showed Himself alive after His passion, 
by many infallible proofs.” 

3. They enjoyed a special inspiration. Such was the pro- 
mise, John xiv. 26, xvi. 13; and such was the possession, 
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q.Cor. 41210; Gale. 11,-97;-1, Thess, ii13. Infallible 
exposition of Divine truth was their work; and their qualifi- 
cation lay in their possession of the inspiring influences of the 
Holy Ghost. 

4. Their authority was therefore supreme. The church 
was under their unrestricted administration. Their word was 
law, and their directions and precepts are of permanent obliga- 
tion. Matt. xviii. 18, 20; John xx. 22, 23; 1 Cor. v. 3-6; 
2 Cor. x. 8. 

5. In proof of their commission and inspiration, they were 
furnished with ample credentials. They enjoyed the power 
of working miracles. It was pledged to them, Mark xvi. 15; 
and they wielded it, Acts ii. 43, v.15; and 2 Cor. xii. 12. 
Paul calls these manifestations “the signs of an apostle ;” 
and again in Heb. ii. 4, he signalizes the process as that 
of “God also bearing them witness.” They had the gift of 
tongues themselves, and they had also the power of imparting 
spiritual gifts to others. Rom. i. 11; Acts viii. 17, xix. 6. 

6. And lastly, their commission to preach and found churches 
was universal, and in no sense limited. 2 Cor. xi. 28. 

This is not the place to discuss other points in reference 
to the office. The title seems to be applied to Barnabas, 
Acts xiv. 4, 14, as being in company with Paul; and in an 
inferior sense to ecclesiastical delegates. Rom. xvi. 7; 
2 Cor. viii. 23; Phil. ii. 25; Winer, Real-Wéorterbuch, art. 
Apostel; Kitto’s Bib. Cycl. do.; M‘Lean’s Apostolical Com- 
mission, Works, i. p. 8; Spanhemius, de Apostolatu, etc., 
Leyden, 1679. 

tovs dé mpodyntas—“ and some to be prophets.” 4é looks 
back to wév and introduces a different class. We have already 
had occasion to refer especially to this office under ii, 20 and 
iii, 5. The prophets ranked next in order to the apostles, but 
wanted some of their peculiar qualifications. They spoke 
under the influence of the Spirit; and as their instructions 
were infallible, so the church was built on their foundation as 
well as that of the apostles; ii. 20. Prophecy is marked out 
as one of the special endowments of the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. 
xii. 10), where it stands after the apostolic prerogative of 
working miracles. The revelation enjoyed by apostles was 
communicated also to prophets, iii, 5. The name has its 
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origin in the peculiar usages of the Old Testament. The 
Hebrew term &3) has reference, in its etymology, to the 
excitement and rhapsody which were so visible under the Divine 
afflatus ; and the cognate verb is therefore used in the niphal 
and hithpael conjugations. Gesenius, sub voce; Knobel, , 
Prophetismus, i. 127. The furor was sometimes so vehement 
that, in imitation of it, the frantic ravings of insanity received a 
similar appellation. 1 Sam. xviii. 10; 1 Kings xviii. 29. As 
the prophet’s impulse came from God, and denoted close alliance 
with Him, so any man who enjoyed special and repeated Divine 
communications was called a prophet, as Abraham, Gen. xx. 7. 
Because the prophet was God’s messenger, and spoke in 
God’s name, this idea was sometimes seized on, and a 
common internuncius was dignified with the title. Ex. vii. 1. 
This is the radical signification of podéytns—one who speaks 
—npo—for, or in name of another. In the Old Testament, 
prophecy in its strict sense is therefore not identical with 
prediction; but it often denotes the delivery of a Divine 
message. Ezrav. 1. Prediction was a strange and sublime 
province of the prophet’s labour; but he was historian and 
bard as well as seer. Again, as the office of a prophet was 
sacred, and was held in connection with the Divine service, 
lyric effusions and musical accompaniments are termed pro- 
phesying, as in the case of Miriam (Ex. xv. 20), and of the 
sons of the prophets, 1 Sam. x. 5. So it is too in Num. xi. 
26; Tit. i 12. In 1 Chron. xxv. 1, similar language 
occurs—the orchestra “ prophesied with a harp to give thanks 
and to praise the Lord.” Koppe, Ewcursus iii, ad Comment. 
in Epist. ad Ephesios. Thus, besides the special and technical 
sense of the word, prophesying in a wider and looser signifi- 
cation means to pour forth rapturous praises, in measured 
tone and cadence, to the accompaniment of wild and stirring 
music. Similar is the usage of the New Testament in refer- 
ence to Anna in Luke ii. 36, and to the ebullition of Zachariah 
in Luke i. 67. While in the New Testament mpogyrns is 
sometimes used in its rigid sense of the prophets of the Old 
Testament, it is often employed in the general meaning of 
one acting under a Divine commission. Foundation is thus 
laid for the appellation before us. Once, indeed (Acts xi. 28), 
prediction is ascribed to a prophet; but instruction of a pecu- 
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liar nature—so sudden and thrilling, so lofty and penetrating 
—merits and receives the generic term of prophecy. Females 
sometimes had the gift, but they were not allowed to exercise 
it in the church. This subordinate office differed from that of 
the Old Testament prophets, who were highest in station in 
their church, and many of whose inspired writings have been 
preserved as of canonical authority. But no utterances of the 
prophets under the New Testament have been so highly 
honoured. 

Thus the prophets of the New Testament were men who 
were peculiarly susceptible of Divine influence, and on whom 
that afflatus powerfully rested. Chrysostom, on 1 Cor. xii. 28, 
says of them—o pév mpodytev@v ravta amd Tod TrevpaToS 
POeyyetat. They were inspired improvisatori in the Christian 
assemblies—who, in animated style and under irresistible 
impulse, taught the church, and supplemented the lessons of 
the apostles, who, in their constant itinerations, could not 
remain long in one locality. Apostles planted and prophets 
watered ; the germs engrafted by the one were nurtured and 
matured by the other. What the churches gain now by the 
spiritual study of Scripture, they obtained in those days by 
such prophetical expositions of apostolical truth. The work 
of these prophets was in the church, and principally with such 
as had the semina of apostolical teaching; for the apostle says 
—He that prophesieth speaketh unto men, to edification, 
and exhortation, and comfort” (1 Cor. xiv. 3); and again, 
“ prophesying serveth not for them that believe not, but for 
them that believe,” though not for unbelievers wholly useless, 
as the sudden and vivid revelation of their spiritual wants 
and belongings often produced a mighty and irresistible impres- 
sion. 1 Cor. xiv. 22, 24, 25; Neander, Geschichte der 
Pflanzung der Christl. K. p. 234, 4th ed. Though the man 
who spake with tongues might be thrown out of self-control, 
this ecstasy did not fall so impetuously upon the prophets ; 
they resembled not the Greek pavris, for “the spirits of the 
prophets are subject to the prophets.” One would be apt to 
infer from the description of the effect of prophecy on the 
mind of an unbeliever, in laying bare the secrets of his heart, 
that the prophets concerned themselves specially with the sub- 
jective side of Christianity——with its power and adaptations ; 
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that they appealed to the consciousness, and that they showed 
the higher bearings and relations of those great facts which had 
already been learned on apostolical authority. 1 Cor. xiv. 25. 
This gift had an intimate connection with that of tongues 
(Acts xix. 6), but is declared by the apostle to be superior to. 
it. Though these important functions were superseded when a 
written revelation became the instrument of the Spirit’s opera- 
tion upon the heart, yet the prophets, having so much in common 
with the apostles, are placed next to them, and are subordinate 
to them only in dignity and position. Rom. xii. 6. Whether 
all the churches enjoyed the ministrations of these prophets 
we know not. They were found in Corinth, Rome, Antioch, 
Ephesus, and Thessalonica. If our account, drawn from the 
general statements of Scripture, be correct, then it is wrong 
on the part of Noesselt, Riickert, and Baumgarten-Crusius to 
compare this office with that of modern preaching; and it is 
too narrow a view of it to restrict it to prediction ; or to the 
interpretation of Old Testament vaticinations, like Macknight; 
or to suppose, with Mr. M‘Leod, that it had its special field 
of labour in composing and conducting the psalmody of the 
primitive church. Divine Inspiration, by E. Henderson, D.D., 
p. 207: London, 1836; A View of Inspiration, ete. by 
Alexander M‘Leod, p. 133: Glasgow, 1831. Most improbable 
of all is the conjecture of Schrader, that the apostle here refers 
to the prophets of the Old Testament. 

Tovs O€ evayyedictds—“ and some to be evangelists.” 
That those evangelists were the composers of our historical 
gospels is an untenable opinion, which Chrysostom deemed 
possible, and which CEcumenius stoutly asserts. On the other 
hand, Theodoret is more correct in his description—repviovtes 
éxnpuTtov-— going about they preached.” Eusebius, Historia 
Eccles, iii. 37. The word is used only thrice in the New 
Testament—as the designation of Philip in Acts xxi. 8, 
and as descriptive of one element of the vocation of Timothy. 
2 Tim. iv. 5. In one sense apostles and prophets were evan- 
gelists, for they all preached the same holy evangel. 1 Cor. 
i. 17. But this official title implies something special in their 
function, inasmuch as they are distinguished also from 
“teachers.” These gospellers may have been auxiliaries of 
the apostles, not endowed as they were, but furnished with 
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clear perceptions of saving truth, and possessed of wondrous 
power in recommending it to others. Inasmuch as they 
itinerated, they might thus differ from stationary teachers. 
Neander, Geschichte der Pflanzung, etc., 259, 4th ed. While 
the prophets spoke only as occasion required, and their language 
was an excited outpouring of brilliant and piercing thoughts, 
the evangelists might be more calm and continuous in their 
work. Passing from place to place with the wondrous story 
of salvation and the cross, they pressed Christ on men’s 
acceptance, their hands being freed all the while from matters 
of detail in reference to organization, ritual, and discipline. 
The prophet had an dmoxgAuyis as the immediate basis of 
his oracle, and the evangelist had “the word of knowledge” 
as the ultimate foundation of his lesson. Were not the 
seventy sent forth by our Lord a species of evangelists, and 
might not Mark, Luke, Silas, Apollos, Tychicus, and Tro- 
phimus merit such a designation? The evangelist Timothy 
was commended by Paul to the church in Corinth. 1 Cor. iv. 
17, xvi. 10. Mr. M‘Leod’s notions of the work of an evan- 
gelist are clearly wrong, as he mistakes addresses given to 
Timothy as a pastor for charges laid upon him in the character 
of an evangelist. A View of Inspiration, p. 481. The coin- 
mand to “do the work of an evangelist,” if not used in a 
generic sense, is something distinct from the surrounding 
admonitions, and characterizes a special sphere of labour. 

Tous 6€ Trowivas Kal dLdacKarovs—“ and some to be 
pastors and teachers.” Critical authorities are divided on the 
question as to whether these two terms point out two different 
classes of office-bearers, or merely describe one class by two 
combined characteristics. The former opinion is held by 
Theophylact, Ambrose, Pelagius, Calvin, Beza, Zanchius, 
Calixtus, Crocius, Grotius, Meier, Matthies, de Wette, 
Neander, and Stier; and the latter by Augustine, Jerome, 
(Ecumenius, Erasmus, Piscator, Musculus, Bengel, Riickert, 
Harless, Olshausen, Meyer, and Davidson. <Lcclesiastical 
Polity, p. 156. 

Those who make a distinction between pastors and 
teachers vary greatly in their definitions. Thus Theodoret, 
followed by Bloomfield and Stier, notices the difference, as if 
it were only local—rtovs kata modw Kal cou nv—“ town and 
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country clergy.” Theophylact understands by “pastors” 
bishops and presbyters, and deacons by “teachers,” while 
Ambrosiaster identifies the same teachers with exorcists. 
According to Calixtus, with whom Meier seems to agree, the 
“pastors” were the working class of spiritual guides, and the 
“teachers” were a species of superintendents and professors — 
of theology, or, according to Grotius, metropolitans. 
Neander’s view is, that the “ pastors” were rulers, and the 
“teachers” persons possessed of special edifying gifts, which 
were exerted for the instruction of the church. The West- 
minster Divines also made a distinction—‘“ The teacher or 
doctor is also a minister of the Word as well as the pastor; ” 
“He that doth more excel in exposition of Scripture, in 
teaching sound doctrine, and in convincing gainsayers, than 
he doth in application, and is accordingly employed therein, 
may be called a teacher or doctor;” “A teacher or doctor is 
of most excellent use in schools and -universities,’ etc. 
Stier remarks that “each pastor should, to a certain extent at 
least, be a teacher, but every teacher is not therefore a 
pastor.” By some reference is made for illustration to the 
school of divinity in Alexandria, over which such men as 
Didymus, Clement, and Origen presided! None of these 
distinctions can be scripturally and historically sustained. 

We agree with those who hold that one office is described 
by the two terms. Jerome says— Non enim ait ; alios autem 
pastores et alios magistros, sed alios pastores et magistros, ut qui 
pastor est, esse debeat et magister ; and again—Nemo pastoris 
sibi nomen assumere debet, nisi possit docere quos pascit. The 
view of Bengel is similar. The language indicates this, 
for the recurring tots 6€ is omitted before SsdacxdXous, and 
a simple «ai connects it with rouuévas. The two offices seem 
to have had this in common, that they were stationary— 
mept éva toTrov joxoAnpévot, as Chrysostom describes them. 
Grotius, de Wette, and others, refer us to the functional 
vocabulary of the Jewish synagogue, in which a certain class 
of officers were styled }tomnp, after which Christian pastors 
were named éwioxoro: and mpecBitepo.  Vitringa, De 


1 But Bodius compares ‘‘ teachers” to titular doctors of divinity, a title, he 
adds, which is not without its value—si absit hinc quidem omnis ambitus, et 
vanus titulorum hujusmodi affectus. 
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"Synagog. Vet. p. 621; Selden, De Synedriis Vet, Heb. lib. i. 
cap. 14. 

The idea contained in zrocunv is common in the Old Testa- 
ment. The image of a shepherd with his flock, picturing out 
the relation of a spiritual ruler and those committed to his 
charge, often occurs. Ps. xxiii. 1, lxxx. 1; Jer. ii. 8, iii. 15, 
and in many other places; Isa. lvi. 11; Ezek. xxxiv. 2, 
xxxvil. 24; Zech. x. 3; John x. 14, xxi. 15; Acts xx. 28; 
1 Pet. v. 2. Such pastors and guides rule as well as feed the 
flock, for the keeping or tending is essential to the successful 
feeding. The prominent idea in Ps. xxiii. is protection 
and guidance in order to pasture. The same notion is 
involved in the Homeric and classic usage of oupnv as 
governor and captain. “The idea of administration is,” 
Olshausen remarks, “prominent in this term.” It implies 
careful, tender, vigilant superintendence and government, being 
the function of an overseer or elder. The official name 
éricxotos is used by the apostle in addressing churches 
formed principally out of the heathen world—as at Ephesus, 
Philippi, and the island of Crete (Acts xx. 28; Phil.i 1; 
1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 7); while wpeoBurepos, the term of 
honour, is more Jewish in its tinge, as may be found in many 
portions of the Acts of the Apostles, and in the writings of 
James, Peter,and John. Speaking to Timothy and Titus, the 
apostle styles them elders (and so does the compiler of the 
Acts, in referring to spiritual rulers); but describing the 
duties of the office itself, he calls the holder of it éwioxorros. 
See under Phil. i. 1. 

The Sdacxarou, placed in the third rank by the apostle in 
1 Cor. xii. 28, were persons whose peculiar function it was 
to expound the truths of Christianity. While teaching was 
the main characteristic of this office, yet, from the mode of 
discharging it, it might be called a pastorate. The ddacxaros 
in teaching, did the duty of a mousy, for he fed with know- 
ledge; and the vouunv in guiding and governing, prepared 
the flock for the nutriment of the dudacxados. It is declared 
in 1 Tim. iii. 2 that a Christian overseer or pastor must be 
“apt to teach ”—Svdaxrixds ; and in Tit. i. 9 it is said that, 
in virtue of his office, he must be able “by sound doctrine 
both to exhort and convince the gainsayers.” Again, in Heb, 
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xiii. 7, those who had governed the church are further 
characterized thus—olruves éXaAnaav Lpiv Tov Aoryov TOD Oc<od. 

The one office is thus honoured appropriately with the two 
appellations. It comprised government and instruction, and 
the former being subordinate to the latter, duddcxarXou are 
alone mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans, but there the . 
evangelists are formally omitted; while the apostle by a 
sudden change uses the abstract, and the “ helps” and “ govern- 
ments” then referred to are, like “healing” and “tongues,” 
not distinct offices possessed by various individuals, but 
associated with those previously named. The evangelists 
and deacons were indeed helps, but government devolved 
upon the teachers and elders. See Henderson, Divine Inspira- 
tion, Lect. iv. p. 184; Riickert, 2nd Beilage—Komment. tiber 
Corinth-B.; Davidson, Ecclesiastical Polity, 178. We are 
ignorant to a very great extent of the government of the 
primitive church, and much that has been written upon it is 
but surmise and conjecture. The church represented in the 
Acts was only in process of development, and there seem to 
have been differences of organization in various Christian 
comniunities, as may be seen by comparing the portion of 
the epistle before us with allusions in the three letters 
to Rome, Corinth, and Philippi. Offices seem to be mentioned 
in one which are not referred to in others. It would appear, 
in fine, that this last office of government and instruction was 
distinct in two elements from those previously enumerated ; 
inasmuch as it was the special privilege of each Christian 
community—not a ministerium vagum, and was designed also 
to be a perpetual institute in the church of Christ. The 
apostle says nothing of the modes of human appointment or 
ordination to these various offices. He descends not to law, 
order, or form, but his great thought is, that though the 
ascended Lord gave such gifts to men, yet their variety and 
number interfere not with the unity of the church, as he also 
conclusively argues in the twelfth chapter of his first epistle 
to the church in Corinth! 


1 How a learned Irvingite of the Continent labours to find in such a passage 
the kind of intricate hierarchy which his so-called apostolic church delights in, 
may be seen in the work of Thiersch—Die Kirche in dem A postolischen Zeitalter, 
ete. Frankfurt, 1852. 
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(Ver. 12.) IIpos tov karapticpov tav dyiwr, els &pyov 
Siaxovias, els oixodoury Tod ca@patos Tod Xpicrod—‘ In order 
to the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ.” The meaning of this 
verse depends upon its punctuation. There are three clauses, 
and the question is—how are they connected ? 

1. Some regard the three clauses as parallel or co-ordinate. 
He gave all these gifts “for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” Such is the rendering of the English version, as if 
each clause contained a distinct purpose, and each of the three 
purposes related with equal independence to the divine gift of 
the Christian ministry. This mode of interpretation claims 
the authority of Chrysostom, Zanchius, Bengel, von Gerlach, 
Holzhausen, and Baumgarten-Crusius. But the apostle 
changes the preposition, using pds before the first clause, 
while e’s stands before the other two members of the verse, 
so that, if they are all co-ordinate, a different relation at least 
is indicated. 

2. A meaning is invented by Grotius, Calovius, Rollock, 
Michaelis, Koppe, and Cramer, through the violent and unwar- 
ranted transposition of the clauses, as if Paul had written— 
“for the work of the ministry, in order to the perfecting of the 
saints, in order to the edifying of the body of Christ.” Simi- 
larly Tyndale—“that the sainctes might have all things 
necessarie to work and minister withall.” 

3. Harless and Olshausen suppose the prime object to be 
described in the first clause which begins with zpos, and the 
other clauses, each commencing with eds, to be subdivisions 
of the main idea, and dependent upon it, as if the meaning 
were—the saints are prepared some of them to teach, and 
others, or the great body of the church, to be edified. Our 
objection to such an exegesis is, that it introduces a division 
where the apostle himself gives no hint, and which the lan- 
guage cannot warrant. For all the G@you are described as 
enjoying the “perfecting,” and they are identical with “the 
body of Christ” which is to be edified. The opinion of 
Zachariae is not very different, as he makes the second eds 
depend upon the first—“ For the work of the ministry insti- 
tuted in order to the edifying of the body of Christ.” 
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4. Meier, Schott, Riickert, and Erasmus also regard the two 
clauses introduced by efs as dependent upon that beginning 
with mpos. Their opinion is—that the apostle meant to say, 
“for the perfecting of the saints unto all that variety of 
service which is essential unto the edification of the church.” 
This interpretation we preferred in our first edition. But 
Meyer argues that dcaxovia, in such a connection, never signi- 
fies service in general, but official service; and his objection 
therefore is, that the saints, as a body, are not invested with 
official prerogative. 

5. Meyer’s own view is, that the two last clauses are co-ordi- 
nate, and that both depend on édwxe, while the first clause 
contains the ultimate reason for which Christ gave teachers. 
He has given teachers—eis—“ for the work of the ministry, 
and—eis—for the edifying of His body—spos—in order to 
the perfecting of His saints.” Ellicott and Alford follow 
Meyer, and we incline now to concur in this opinion, though 
the order of thought appears somewhat inverted. Jelf, § 625, 3. 
It is amusing to notice the critical mancuvre of Piscator— 
eis Epyov, says he, stands for év épy@, and that again means 
5c’ épyou—the perfecting of the saints by means of the work of 
the ministry. 

The verbal noun cataptiopds is not, as Pelagius and Vata- 
blus take it, the filling up of the number of the elect, but as 
Theodoret paraphrases the participle—réAevos ev aot Tpaypact. 
The verb caraprifevv—to put in order again—is used materially 
in the classics, as to refit a ship (Polyb. i. 24, 4; Diodorus Sic. 
xiii. 70) or reset a bone (Galen); also in Matt. iv. 21; Marki. 
19; Heb. x. 5, xi. 3. In its ethical sense it is used properly, 
Gal. vi. 1; and in its secondary sense of completing, perfect- 
ing, it is found in the other passages where it occurs, as here. 
Luke vi. 40 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 11. The meaning of a@yos has been 
explained under i. 1. The Christian ministry is designed to 
mature the saints, to bring them nearer the Divine law in 
obedience, and the Lord’s example in conformity. 

eis épyov dvaxovlas— for work of service.” For the ety- 
mology of the second term, see under ili. 7. These various 
office-bearers have been given for, or their destination is, the 
work of service, “Epyoy is not superfluous ; as Koppe says, 
it is that work in which the écaxovia busies itself, Winer, 
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§ 65, 7; Acts vi. 4, xi. 29; -4 Cor. xvi. 15; 2 Cor. ix. 12, 13, 
xi. 8; 2 Tim. iv. 5,iv. 11. Neither noun has the article; 
for d:axovias being indefinite, the governing noun becomes 
also anarthrous. Middleton, Gr. Art. p. 48. 

els olxodouny Tod cwHpatos Tod Xpictob—* for the building 
up of the body of Christ.” This second parallel clause is a 
more specific way of describing the business or use of the 
Christian ministry—a second purpose to which the office- 
bearers are given. In ii, 21, ofxodoux signified the edifice 
—here it denotes the process of erection. The ideas involved 
in this term have been illustrated under ii. 22, and those in 
o@pa Xpiotod have been given under i. 23. The spiritual 
advancement of the church is the ultimate design of the 
Christian pastorate. It labours to increase the members of 
the church, and to prompt and confirm their spiritual pro- 
gress. The ministry preaches and rules to secure this, which 
is at the same time the purpose of Him who appointed and 
who blesses it. So that the more the knowledge of the saints 
grows and their piety ripens; the more vigorous their faith, 
the more ardent their love, and the more serene and heavenly 
their temperament ; the more of such perfecting they gather to 
them and enjoy under the ordinances of grace—then the more 
do they contribute in their personal holiness and influence to 
the extension and revival of the church of Christ. 

(Ver. 13.) Méype xatavtjcwpev of ravtes—“ Until we 
all come.” Méyps measures the time during which this 
arrangement and ministry are to last, and it is here used, 
without av,’ with a subjunctive, a usage common in the later 
writers and in the New Testament. Winer, § 41, 3,b; Stall- 
baum, Plato, Philebus, p. 61; Schmalfeld on “Ews, § 128. 
Kiihner, § 808, 2. This formula occurs only in this place ; 
aypis of being the apostle’s common expression. The 
insertion of the particle dv would have given such an idea as 
this, “till we come (if ever we come).” Hartung, ii. p. 291; 
Bernhardy, p. 400. The subjunctive is employed not merely 
to express a future aim, as Harless says, but it also connects 
this futurity with the principal verb-—éSwxe—as its expected 
purpose. Jelf, § 842, 2; Scheuerlein, § 36, 1. “We all,” 


1 On dye: and uixer, see Tittmann, de Synon. p. 33 ; and on the various forms 
of the words, Phrynichus, ed. Lobeck, p. 14; Fritzsche, ad Rom. i. p. 308. 
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the apostle includes himself among all Christians, for he 
stood not apart from the church, but in it, the article 
specifying them as one class. Katavtdw needs not to be 
taken in any such sense as to intimate that believers of 
different nations meet together; nor can mdytes denote all 
men, as Jerome, Morus, and Allioli understand it, but only all ' 
the saints—ayior. The meaning is, that not only is there a 
blessed point in spiritual advancement set before the church, 
and that till such a point be gained the Christian ministry 
will be continued, but also and primarily, that the grand 
purpose of a continued pastorate in the church is to enable 
the church to gain a climax which it will certainly reach; for 
that climax is neither indefinite in its nature nor contingent 
in its futurity. And the apostle now characterizes it by a 
triple description, each member beginning with e¢s— 

eis THY EvoTnTa THs Tiatews Kal THS emvyVoTEwS TOU viOv 
tov Ocod—“ to the unity of the faith and.the knowledge of 
the Son of God.” Kataytdw is followed by eds in a literal 
sense, as often in Acts, and here also in a tropical sense. See 
under Phil. iii, 11. Very different is the sense from that 
involved in the view of Pelagius—ejus plenitudinem imitari. 
Every noun in the clause has the article prefixed. We take 
the genitive Tod viod tod Ocod as that of object, and as 
governed both by wiorews and émiyveoews— the faith of the 
Son of God, and the knowledge of the Son of God.” Winer, 
§ 30. But we cannot adopt the view of Calvin, Calovius, 
Bullinger, and Crocius, that tis émuyv@cews is epexegetical of 
THs Tictews, for it expresses a different idea. Nor can we 
with Grotius regard eis as meaning ¢yv—the rendering also of 
the English version, while Chandler gives it the sense of “ by 
means of,’ and Wycliffe renders “into unyte of faith.” The 
preposition marks the terminus ad quem. The apostle has 
already in this chapter introduced the idea of unity, and has 
shown that difference of gifts and office is not incompatible 
with it; and now he shows that the variety of offices in the 
church of Christ is intended to secure it. For the meaning 
of the term Son, the reader may go back to what is said under 
i. 3. The apostle uses this high appellation here, for Jesus as 
God’s Son—a Divine Saviour, is the central object of faith. 
Christians are all to attain to oneness of faith, that is, all of 
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them shall be filled with the same ennobling and vivifying 
confidence in this Divine Redeemer—not some leaning more 
to His humanity, and others showing an equally partial and 
defective preference for His divinity—not some regarding 
Him rather as an instructor and example, and others drawn 
to Him more as an atonement—not some fixing an exclusive 
gaze on Christ without them, and others cherishing an intense 
and one-sided aspiration for Christ within them—but all 
reposing a united confidence in Him—“ the Son of God.” It 
would be too much to say that subjectively all shall have the 
same faith so far as vigour is concerned, but a unity in 
essence and permanence, as well as in object, is an attainable 
blessing. 

Unity of knowledge is also specified by the apostle. 
*Erriyvwots is a term we have considered underi. 17.  Chris- 
tians are not to be, as in times past, some fully informed in 
one section of truth, but erring through defective information 
on other points concerning the Saviour—some with a superior 
knowledge of the merits of His death, and others with a 
quicker perception of the beauties of His life; His glory the 
theme of correct meditation with one, and His condescen- 
sion the subject of lucid reflection with another—but they 
are to be characterized by the completeness and harmony 
of their ideas of the power, the work, the history, the 
love, and the glory of the “Son of God.”  Olshausen 
thinks that the unity to which the apostle refers, is a unity 
subsisting between faith and knowledge, or, as Bisping 
technically words it—jides implicita developing into fides 
explicita. This idea does not appear to be the prominent 
one, but it is virtually implied, since knowledge and faith 
are so closely associated—faith not only embracing all that 
is known about the Saviour, and its circuit enlarging with 
the extent of information, but also being itself a source of 
knowledge. The hypothesis of Stier is at once mystical 
and peculiar. The phrase tod viod tod Ocod is, he says, 
“the genitive of subject or possession;” and the meaning 
then is, till we possess that oneness of faith and knowledge 
which the Son of God Himself possessed in His incarnate 
state, till the whole community become a son of God in such 
respects. Now, one great aim of preaching and ecclesiastical. 
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organization, is to bring about such a unity. There is no 
doubt, therefore, that it is attainable; but whether here or 
hereafter has perplexed many commentators. The opinion of 
Theodoret—rijs 5€ TedevdrnTos ev TO péAROVTL Biw TevEdpeOa 
has been adopted by Calvin, Zanchius, Koppe, and Holz- 
hausen. On the other hand, the belief that such perfection is 
attainable here, is a view held by Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
and (icumenius, by Jerome and Ambrosiaster, by Thomas 
Aquinas and Estius, by Luther, Calovius, Crocius, and 
Cameron, and by the more modern expositors, Riickert, Meier, 
Matthies, de Wette, Meyer, Delitzsch, and Stier. Perfection, 
indeed, in an absolute sense, cannot be enjoyed on earth, 
either personally or socially. But the apostle speaks of the 
results of the Christian ministry as exercised in the church 
below ; for that faith to which Christians are to come exists 
not in its present phase in heaven, but is swallowed up in 
vision. Had faith been described only as a means, the 
heavenly state might have been formally referred to. Still 
the terms employed indicate a state of perfection that has 
never been realized, either by the apostolic or by any other 
church. Phil. iii. 13. Our own view is not materially dif- 
ferent from that of Harless, viz., that the apostle places this 
destiny of the church on earth, but does not say whether on 
earth that destiny is to be realized. Olshausen says, that Paul 
did not in his own mind conceive any antithesis between this 
world and that to come, and he gives the true reason, that 
“the church was to the apostle one and only one.” For the 
church on earth gradually passes into the church in heaven, 
and when it reaches perfection, the Christian ministry, which 
remains till we come to this unity, will be superseded. In 
such sketches the apostle holds up an ideal which, by the aim 
and labour of the Christian pastorate, is partially realized on 
earth, and ought to be more vividly manifested; but which 
will be fully developed in heaven, when, the effect being 
secured, the instrumentality may be dispensed with. 

eis dvdpa tédevov—“to a perfect man.”! This expres- 
sive figure was perhaps suggested by the previous cama 


' Augustine says, Nonnulli propter hoc quod dictum est—donec occurramus 
omnes in virum perfectum, nec in sexu femineo resurrecturas feminas credunt— 
sed in virili.—De Civitate, xxvii. 16. See also Aquinas and Anselm. 
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Xpiotov. The singular appears to be employed as the con- 
crete representative of that unity of which the apostle has 
been speaking. ‘Avjp rédevos is opposed to vis in the 
following verse, which probably it also suggested, and is used 
in such a sense by the classics. Tédevos is tropically con- 
trasted with vymios in 1 Cor. ii. 6 and iii. 1, and it stands 
opposed to Td €« pépovs. 1 Cor. xiii. 10. Other examples 
may be seen from Arrianus and Polybius in Raphelius, 
Annotat. Sac. ii. p. 477. Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 7, 6. Hof- 
mann, Schriftb. ii. part 2, p. 111, proposes to begin a new 
period with this clause, connecting it with av&jowpev of the 
15th verse, thus separating it from any connection with the 
previous iva, and giving it the sense of “let us grow.” Such 
a construction is needlessly involved, and mars the rapid 
simplicity of the passage. The Christian church is not full- 
grown, but it is advancing to perfect age. What the apostle 
means by a perfect manhood, he explains by a parallel 
expression— 

els pétpov 7ALKias TOD TANPwpaTos TOU Xpictrov—“to the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” The im- 
portant term 7\«/a is rendered “ full age ”—etas virilis—by 
Morus, Koppe, Flatt, Meier, Matthies, Holzhausen, and Har- 
less. “It is,’ says Harless, “the ripeness of years in con- 
trast with the minority of youth.” Meyer takes it simply as 
age—age defined by the following words. Chrysostom says, 
“by stature here he means perfect knowledge.” It may sig- 
nify age, John ix. 21, or stature, Luke xix. 3. The last is 
the view of Erasmus, Beza, Grotius, Bengel, Riickert, Stier, 
Ellicott, Alford, and the Syriac version. And to this view we 
are inclined, first, because avyp téXevos is literally a full-grown 
man—a man of mature stature; and, secondly, because the 
apostle gives the idea of growth, and not of age, very peculiar 
prominence in the subsequent illustrations, and particularly in 
the sixteenth verse. Though pérpov, as in the well-known 
phrase, 78ns wétpov (Homer, Od. xviii. 217), bears a general 
signification, there is no reason why it should not have its 
original meaning in the clause before us, for the literal sense 
is homogeneous—“ measure of stature.” Lucian, /mag. p. 8, 
Opera, vol. vi. ed. Bipont. The words are but an appro- 
priate and striking image of spiritual advancement. The 
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stature referred to is characterized as that of “the fulness of 
Christ.” This phrase, which has occurred already in the 
epistle, has been here most capriciously interpreted even by 
some of those who give #Avcéa the sense of stature. Luther, 
Calvin, Beza, Morus, and others, take mAyjpopa as an adjec- — 
tive—jruKla weTdnpwpevn or HdiKia TAnpwbevtos Xpiorov. — 
Luther renders in der masse des vollkommenen Alters Christi 
—*the measure of the full age of Christ.” Calvin gives it, 
atas justa vel matura; Beza has it, ad mensuram stature 
adulti Christi. Such an exegesis does violence to the lan- 
guage, and is not in accordance with the usual meaning of 
mrypopa. It is completely out of place on the part of Storr, 
Koppe, and Baumgarten-Crusius, to understand mAjpeya of 
the church, for the phrase qualifies 7Av«/a, and is not in simple 
apposition. Nor is the attempt of CEcumenius and Grotius at 
all more successful, to resolve 7A7pwya into the knowledge of 
Christ. For wAnjpwya see under i. 19, 23.» Xpeotod is the 
genitive of subject, and mAnp@patos that of possession; the 
connection of so many genitives indicating a varied but linked 
relationship characterizing the apostle’s style. Winer, § 39, 3, 
Obs. 1.; Eph. i. 6, 19. The church, as we have seen, is 
Christ’s fulness as filled up by Him, and so this “stature” 
is of His “fulness ”»—filled up by Him, and deriving from this 
imparted fulness all its height and symmetry. Such is 
the general view of Harless, Olshausen, Meyer, Meier, and 
Holzhausen, save that they do not take #Ac«ia in the sense 
of stature. But this translation of “stature” appears, as 
we have said, more in harmony with the imagery employed, 
for he says, “we grow up” “and the whole body maketh 
increase of the body.” This stature grows just as it receives 
of Christ’s fulness; and when that fulness is wholly enjoyed, 
it will be that of a “perfect man.” The idea conveyed by 
the figure cannot be misunderstood. The Christian ministry 
is appointed to labour for the perfection of the church of 
Christ, a perfection which is no romantic anticipation, but 
which consists of the communicated fulness of Christ. We 
need scarcely notice the hallucinations of some of the Fathers 
—that man shall rise from the grave in the perfect age of 
Christ—that is, each man’s constitution shall have the form 
and aspect of thirty-three years of age, the age of Christ at 
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His death. Augustine, De Civit. lib. xxii. cap. 15. Another 
purpose is— 

(Ver. 14.) "Iva pnxére yev vijrvoc— In order that we may 
be no longer children.” This and the following verse are 
illustrative of the preceding one, and show the peculiar weak- 
ness and dangers to which believers in an imperfect state are 
exposed. “Iva points to a negative and intermeuiate purpose 
resulting from that of the preceding verses, but not as if that 
were taken as realized, for he immediately adds atv&ynowwev— 
implying that teXevorns has not been attained. The period of 
maturity is, indeed, future; but meantime, in the hope of it, 
and with the assistance of the Christian ministry, believers 
are to be “no longer children;” ceasing to be children is 
meanwhile our duty. The ministry is instituted, and this 
glorious destiny is portrayed, in order that in the meantime 
we may be no longer children. Nyzios is opposed to aviyp 
térevos. Polybius, Hist. v. 29, 2. Mnxérs is employed after 
iva, Gayler, Part. Grec. Neg., cap. vii. A, 1-8, p. 168. We 
have been children long enough—let us “put away childish 
things.” 

The apostle now refers to two characteristics of childhood 
—its fickleness, and its liability to be imposed upon. Child- 
food has a peculiar facility of impression— 

Krvdaritdpevor Kal Trepipepopevor travtl avéum THs Sidac- 
xarlas — “tossed and driven about with every wind of 
teaching.” KAvdwritouevoc—tossed about as a surge; KAvdw- 
vitowevor is passive; instances may be found in. Krebs and 
Wetstein. Heb. xiii. 9; Jas. i. 6. The billow does not 
swell and fall on the same spot, but it is carried about by the 
wind, driven hither and thither before it—the sport of the 
tempest. The term dvéu, dative of cause (Kriiger, § 48, 
15), is applied to &8acxar/a—not to show its emptiness, as 
Matthies explains it by windig-leere Einfalle, but to describe 
its impulsive power. The article ris before dudacKanias gives 
definitive prominence to “the teaching,” which, as a high 
function respected and implicitly obeyed, was very capable of 
seducing, since whatever false phases it assumed, it might find 
and secure followers. Such wind, not from this or that 
direction only, but blowing from any or “every” quarter, © 
causes the imperfect and inexperienced to surge about in 
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fruitless commotion. The moral phenomenon is common. 
Some men have just enough of Christian intelligence to 
unsettle them, and make them the prey of every idle 
suggestion, the sport of every religious novelty. How many 
go the round of all sects, parties, and creeds, and never 
receive satisfaction! If in the pride of reason they fall into 
rationalism, then if they recover they rebound into mysticism. 
From the one extreme of legalism they recoil to the farthest 
verge of antinomianism, having travelled at easy stages all the 
intermediate distances. Men like Priestley and Channing 
have gradually descended from Calvinism to Unitarianism ; 
others, like Schlegel and the Countess Ida Hahn-Hahn, 
make a swift transition from Protestant nihilism to Popish 
pietism and superstition. Decision and firmness are indis- 
pensable to spiritual improvement. Only one form of teach- 
ing is beneficial, and all deviations are pernicious. More 
pointedly — 

év TH KuBeia tov dvOpHrwv—in the sleight of men.” 
Kveia from «vBos—a cube, or one of the dice—signifies 
gambling, and then by an easy and well-known process, the 
common accompaniment and result of gambling—fraud and 
imposition. Suicer, sub voce. The rabbins have the word 
also in the form of &'3}?. Schoettgen, Hore Heb. p. 775; 
Buxtorf, Lex. Tal. p. 1984. Salmasius renders the term actio 
temeraria ; Beza, varie et inepte subtilitates ; and Matthies, 
gewinnsiichtiges Spiel—* play for the greed of winning.” 
These meanings are inferior to the ordinary translation of 
Jallacia by Jerome, the neguitia of the Vulgate, and “ sleight” 
of the English version. Theodoret renders the noun by 
mavoupyla. The opinion of Meyer and de Wette, that év 
denotes the instrumental cause, is scarce to be preferred to 
that of Harless, Matthies, Olshausen, and Ellicott, who suppose 
that the preposition signifies the element in which the false 
doctrine works. The apostle shows how the false teaching 
wields its peculiar power—acting like a wary and dexterous 
gambler, and winning by dishonesty without being suspected 
of it. Oc dv@pwou are men, in contrast not with Christ’s 
office-bearers, but with the “Son of God.” The next clause 
is parallel and explanative— 

€v mavoupyia mpos thy peOodeiay ths mdvns—in craft 
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with a view to a system of error.” Codex A adds rod 
SiaBorov. “Craft” is the meaning which is uniformly 
attached to the first noun in the New Testament. 1 Cor. iii. 
19; 2 Cor. iv. 2, xi. 3. IIpos indicates the purpose of the 
mavoupyia which is not followed by any article. The craft 
is exercised in order to carry out the tricks of error; wAdvns 
being genitive of subject and defined by the article. 
MeOoSeca is rendered by Hesychius réyv7y, and by Theodoret 
HnxXav7y, plan or settled system. Aquila renders 77¥, “to lie 
in wait” (Ex. xxi. 13), by pePodevoce. The Greek verb 
originally had a good meaning, “to pursue a settled plan,” but 
the bad meaning soon came—its history and use, as in the 
case of such English words as “prevent” and “resent,” 
showing man’s evil nature. This false teaching, 7 wAdvn, 
has a systematic process of deception peculiar to itself— 
» peOodeia ; and that this mechanism may not fail or scare 
away its victims by unguarded revelations of its nature and 
purpose, it is wrought with special manceuvre—ravoupyia. 
There is, however, no distinct declaration that such seduction 
and mischievous errors were actually in the church at 
Ephesus, though the language before us seems to imply it, 
and the apostle’s valedictory address plainly anticipated it. 
Acts xx. 29. We may allude, in fine, to the strange remark 
of Riickert, that this severe language of Paul against false 
teachers, sprang from a dogmatical defiance, and was the weak 
side in him as in many other great characters. But the 
apostle’s attachment to the truth originated in his experience 
of its saving power, and he knew that its adulteration often 
robbed it of its healing virtue. Love to men, fidelity to 
Christ, and zeal for the purity and glory of the church, 
demanded of him this severe condemnation of errorists and 
heresiarchs, The spiritual vehemence and truth-love of such 
a heart are not to be estimated by a common criterion, and 
when such puerile estimates of Paul’s profound nature are 
formed, we are inclined to ascribe it to moral incompetence 
of judgment, and to say to Herr Riickert—“Sir, thou hast 
nothing to draw with, and the well is deep.” 

(Ver. 15.) ’ArnOevovres 88, év dydrryn av&jowper eis abtov 
Ta wdvra—“ But imbued with truth, that in love we should 
grow up to or into Him inall things.” The construction still 
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depends upon ta in ver. 14, 8€ placing the following positive 
clauses in opposition to the preceding negative ones. We 
must hold, against Meyer, that the context requires a\y0edov 
to be understood as meaning not “speaking the truth,” which 
it often or usually means, but “having and holding the 
truth,” —“truthing it;” for it is plainly opposed to such 
vacillation, error, and impositions as are sketched in the pre- 
ceding verse. Had the false teachers been referred to, speak- 
ing truth would have been the virtue enjoined on them; but 
as their victims, real or possible, are addressed, holding the 
truth is naturally inculcated on them. We cannot say with 
Pelagius and others, that it is truth in general to which 
the apostle refers; but we agree with Theophylact, that the 
allusion is to wevd) déypara, though we cannot accede to his 
additional statement, that it specially regards and inculcates 
sincerity of life. Nor can we adopt the translation of the 


vn bs A 4 
Syriac AnD ~p;+2—hbeing “confirmed in love.” The 


Gothic renders sunja taujandans—“ doing truth,” and the 
Vulgate—veritatem facientes. Many of the professed inter- 
pretations of the words are, therefore, inferential rather than 
exegetical. So far from being children tossed, wandering, 
and deluded with error, let us be possessing and professing 
the truth. 

Many expositors join €v aydzrn to the participle, and impute 
very various meanings to the phrase. Perhaps the majority 
understand it as signifying “ striving after the truth in love” 
—and such is in general the view of Erasmus, Calvin, Koppe, 
Flatt, Riickert, de Wette, and Alford. Some refer it to 
studium mutue communicationis ; others regard it as meaning 
a species of indulgence to the weaker and the erring brethren; 
while others, such as Luther, Bucer, and Grotius, take the 
participle as pointing out the sincerity and truthful quality 
of this dydmn—sincere alios diligentes, Conybeare’s version 
is very bald—*living in truth and love.” But while it is 
evident that truth and love are radically connected, and that 
there can be no truth that lives not in love, and no love 
that has not its birth in truth, still we prefer, with Harless, 
Meyer, Passavant, Olshausen, and Baumgarten-Crusius, to join 
év ayary to the verb av&jcwuev—for the words in the con- 
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clusion of the following verse have plainly such a connection. 
Besides, in Pauline style, though Alford denies it, qualifying 
clauses may precede the verb. See under i. 4. The chief 
element of spiritual growth is love—éev aydry being repeated. 

Avénowpev is used not in an active, but in an intransitive 
sense, as (icumenius, Theophylact, and Jerome understood it. 
The verb has reference at once to the condition of the vyrrvoe 
—children immature and ungrown, and to the pérpoy nrLKlas 
—the full stature of perfect manhood. Our growth should 
be ever advancing—spiritual dwarfhood is a misshapen and 
shameful state. Besides, as believers grow, their spiritual 
power developes, and their spiritual senses are exercised, so 
that they are more able to repel the seductions of false and 
crafty teachers. 

Harless connects eis a’tév with évy aydrn—‘“in love to 
Him.” But the position of the words forbids such a connec- 
tion; and though the hyperbaton were allowable, the idea 
brought ought by such an exegesis is wholly out of harmony 
with the train of thought. Kiihner,§ 865. The idea of Har- 
less is, that the spiritual growth here referred to, is growth 
toward the unity of the faith and knowledge of the Son of 
God, and that this depends on love to Christ. Now, we 
know that love to Christ rules and governs the believing 
spirit, and that it contributes to spiritual advancement; but in 
the passage before us such a connection would limit the opera- 
tion of this grace, for here, as in the following verse, it stands 
absolutely. “Ev ayamn describes the sphere of growth, and 
the meaning is, not that we are to grow in love, as if love 
were the virtue in which progress was to be made, but that 
in love we are to grow in reference to all things—all the 
elements essential to perfection ; love being the means and the 
sphere of our advancement. The phrase e/s av’rov does not 
mean “in Him,” according to the erroneous rendering of 
Jerome, Pelagius, Grotius, and Riickert; nor yet “like Him,” 
as is the paraphrase of Zanchius; but “to Him,” to Him as 
the end or aim of this growth, as is held by Crocius, Estius, 
Holzhausen, Meyer, Olshausen, and de Wette; or “into Him,” 
into closer union with Him, as the centre and support of life 
and growth. Buttmann, Newtest. Sprach. p. 287. 

It is almost superfluous to remark, that the syntax of 
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Wahl, Holzhausen, Koppe, and Schrader, in making ta mavta 
equivalent to of mavres, cannot be received. The words 
mean “as to all”—x«ata being the supplement, if one were 
needed; but such an accusative denoting “contents or com- 
pass” often follows verbs which cannot govern the accusative 
of object. Madvig, § 25. And the phrase is not simply 
mavra, but ta mavta. We cannot acquiesce in the view of 
Harless, who restricts the words to the évorns of ver. 13. 
Stier, giving the article the same retrospective reference, 
includes faith, knowledge, truth, and love. That ta wavta 
has often a special contextual reference, the passages adduced 
by Harless are sufficient proof. But it is often used in an 
absolute sense (Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. viii. 6); or if these, from 
t eir peculiarity of meaning, be not reckoned apposite refer- 
ences, we have in addition 1 Cor. xv. 28; Mark iv. 11; Acts 
xvii, 25; Rom. viii. 32. Besides, “the unity of the faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God,” is the end to which 
Christians are to come, and cannot therefore be well reckoned 
also among the elements of growth. Meyer's idea is, that 
Ta mayta denotes “all in which we grow,” and he supposes the 
apostle to mean, that all things in which we grow should have 
reference to Christ. Luther, Beza, Riickert, and Matthies, 
render pro omnia, or prorsus. The article gives mavTa an 
emphatic sense—‘“the whole;” and as the reference of the 
apostle is to a growing body, ra mavra may signify all that 
properly belongs to it; or, as Olshausen phrases it, “we are 
to grow in all those things in which the Christian must 
advance.” The apostle first lays down the primary and per- 
manent means of growth, holding the truth—dAnBevovtes ; 
then he describes the peculiar temperament in which this 
growth is secured and accelerated —év aydirn; then he speci- 
fies its aim and end—eis avrov; and, lastly, he marks its 
amount and harmony—ra mwdvta. The body becomes mon- 
strous by the undue development of any part or organ, and 
the portion that does not grow is both unsightly and weak, 
and not fitted to honour or serve the head. The apostle thus 
inculcates the duty of symmetrical growth, each grace ad- 
vancing in its own place, and in perfect unison with all 
around it. That character is nearest perfection in which the 
excessive prominence of no grace throws such a withering 
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shadow upon the rest, as to signalize or perpetuate their 
defect, but in which all is healthfully balanced in just and 
delicate adaptation. Into Him— 

ds €or 4 Kepadry, Xpiotos—“ who is the head—Christ.” 
D, E, F, G, K, L, prefix the article to Xpicros, but A, B, 
and C, with other authorities, read Xpiotds without the 
article, perhaps rightly. The article in the New Testament is 
oftener omitted than inserted. When Alford warns against 
our former rendering—‘*the Christ”—he evidently puts a 
polemic meaning into the phrase—which is not necessarily in 
it. The meaning of xedady in such a connection has been 
already explained; i. 22. That Head is Christ—Xpuctos 
being placed with solemn emphasis at the end of the verse— 
being in the nominative and in assimilation with the preceding 
relative. Stallbaum, Plato Apol. p.41; Winer, § 59,7. The 
Head is Christ—one set apart, commissioned, and qualified as 
Redeemer, and who by His glorious and successful inter- 
position has won for Himself this illustrious pre-eminence. 

(Ver. 16.) We would not say with Chrysostom, that “the 
apostle expresses himself here with great obscurity, from his 
wish to utter all at once—rt@ qavta opod Oedfoar eizrety ;” 
but we may say that the language of this verse is as com- 
pacted as the body which it describes. 

é€€ ov—“from whom,” that is, from Christ as the Head. 
This phrase does not and cannot mean “to whom,” as Koppe 
gives it, nor “by whom,” as Morus, Holzhausen, and Flatt 
maintain. The preposition é« marks the source. “From 
whom,” as its source of growth, “the body maketh increase.” 
The body without the head is but a lifeless trunk. It was 
eis avrov in the previous verse, and now it is é& ob, The 
growth is to Him, and the growth is from Him—Himself its 
origin and Himself its end. The life that springs from Him 
as the source of its existence, is ever seeking and flowing 
back to Him as the source of its enjoyment. The anatomical 
figure is as follows— 

may TO caua cuvappLoroyovpevov Kal cvpP.8afouevov— 
“all the body being fitly framed together and put together.” 
The verb connected with c@ya as its nominative is tovetras. 
The first participle occurs at ii. 21, and is there explained. It 
denotes—“ being composed of parts fitted closely to each 

xX 
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other.” The second participle is used in a tropical sense in 
the New Testament (Acts ix. 22, xvi. 10; 1 Cor. ii. 16), but 
here it has its original signification—“brought and held 
together.” The two participles express the idea that the 
body is of many parts, which have such mutual adaptation in 
position and function, that it is a firm and solid structure— 

dua waons adis ths émuyopnylas—“ by means of every 
joint of the supply.” This clause has originated no little 
difference of opinion. We take it as closely connected by da 
with the two preceding participles, and as expressing the 
instrumentality by which this symmetry and compactness are 
secured, Meyer, Stier, and Alford, following Bengel, and 
contrary to its position, join the phrase to the verb srovetrau, 
The Greek fathers, followed by Meyer, render adn by 
aia @nous—touch, sense of touch ; tactum subministrationis is 
found in Augustine, De Cw. Dei, xxii. 18, and similarly 
Wycliffe—* bi eche joynture of undir seruynge.” But, with 
the majority of expositors, we take the word as explained 
by the parallel passage in Col. ii. 19, and as the Vulgate 
renders it—junctura. ’Emvxopnyia denotes aid or assistance, 
and is taken by Flatt, Riickert, Harless, and Olshausen, as 
the genitive of apposition, and as referring to the Holy Spirit. 
The Greek fathers, and Meyer, render—“ through our feeling 
of divine assistance.” Chrysostom says—“ that spirit which 
is supplied to the members from the head, touches, or com- 
municates itself to each single member, and thus actuates it.” 
Their idea is, through the joint or bond of union, which is 
the supply or aid of the Holy Spirit. We prefer taking 
émtyopnylas as the genitive of use—compacted together by 
every joint which serves for supply. John v. 29; Heb. ix. 21; 
Winer, § 30, 2 8. ’Emcyopnya is thus the assistance which 
the joints give in compacting and organizing the body. So 
in Col. ii. 19—6:a trav apa Kai cvvdecpov éervyopnyovpevov, 
Such is also the general view of Grotius, Zanchius, Calvin, 
Matthies, Baumgarten-Crusius, and Ellicott. We understand 
it thus—From whom all the body, mutually adapted in all its 
parts, and closely compacted by means of every joint whose 
function it is to afford such aid— 

Kat’ évépyevav év péTp@ evds ExaaTov wepovs—“ according 
to energy in the measure of each individual part.” The MSS. 
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A and C, with others of less note, along with the Vulgate, 
Coptic, and Syriac versions, and Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
Pelagius, read pédovs, which fits the passage so well as an 
explanation of pépous, that we can easily conceive how it was 
introduced. Riickert and Bretschneider take «at évépyevay 
as an adverbial phrase, but without any real ground. The 
noun has been explained under i. 19, iii. 7. It signifies 
“ inworking ”——effectual influence or operation, and is a modal 
explanation attached to the following verb. No article is 
between it and the following noun indicating unity of con- 
ception. “Ev uétpw—in the measure of every one part,” a 
plain reference to ver. 7. Bernhardy, p. 211. The connection 
has been variously supposed :—1. Harless takes the phrase in 
connection with the participle cvpBiBafouevov. Such a con- 
nection is, we think, fallacious, for the compactness and the 
union of the body depend upon the functional assistance of the 
joints, not merely on the energy which pervades each part of 
the body, and which to each part is apportioned. But the 
growth depends on this évépyeva, or distributed vital power, 
and so we prefer to connect the clause with the following 
verb—* maketh increase.” And it puzzles us to discover any 
reason why Harless should understand by the “ parts” of the 
body, the pastors and teachers mentioned in ver. 11. Such 
an idea wholly mars the unity of the figure. 2. Others, 
among whom are Stier, Flatt, and Matthies, join the phrase 
to émvyopnyias, as if the assistance given by the joints were 
according to this energy. To this we have similar objection, 
and we would naturally have expected the repetition of the 
article, though it is not indispensable. “Energy,” “measure,” 
“part,” belong rather to the idea of growth than to stability. 
This energy is supposed by some, such as Theophylact, Gro- 
tius, and Beza, to be that of Christ, and Zanchius takes along 
with this the reflex operation of grace among the members of 
the church. The whole body— 

thy avénow Tod c@patos Tolettat— carries on the increase 
of the body.” Col. ii. 19. Though capa was the nominative, 
o@paros is repeated in the genitive—the body maketh increase 
of the body, even of itself. Luke iii. 19; John ix. 5; Winer, 
§ 22,2; Bornemann, Scholia im Luc. xxx. p. 5. The sentence 
being so long, the noun is repeated, especially as €avrov occurs 
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in the subsequent clause. The use of the middle voice 
indicates either that the growth is of internal origin, and is 
especially its own—it makes growth “for itself,” or a special 
intensity of idea is intended. See under ili. 18; Kriiger, 
§ 52, 8,4. The middle voice in this verb often seems to 
have little more than the active signification (Passow, sub — 
voce), but the proper sense of the middle is here to be acknow- 
ledged, signifying either that the growth is produced from vital 
power within the body, or denoting the spiritual energy with 
which the process is carried on. Winer, § 38, 5, note. The 
body, so organized and compacted, developes the body’s growth 
according to the vital energy which is measured out to each 
one of te parts. The purpose of this growth is now stated— 

els olxodouny éavrov év ayamn—*for the building up of 
itself in love.” The phrase év dyd7n, however, plainly 
connects this verse with the preceding one. Meyer errs in 
connecting év ayd7rn with the verb or the whole clause. The 
words are the solemn close, and the verb has been twice 
conditioned already. Love is regarded still as the element in 
which growth is made. And it is not to be taken here in any 
restricted aspect, for it is the Christian grace viewed in its 
widest relations—the fulfilment of the law. Such we conceive 
to be the general meaning of the verse. 

The figure is a striking one. The body derives its vitality 
and power of development from the head. See under i. 22, 
23. The church has a living connection with its living Head, 
and were such a union dissolved, spiritual death would be the 
immediate result. The body is fitly framed together and 
compacted by the functional assistance of the joints. Its 
various members are not in mere juxtaposition, like the 
several pieces of a marble statue. No portion is superfluous ; 
each is in its fittest place, and the position and relations of 
none could be altered without positive injury. <“Fearfully 
and wonderfully made,” it has its hard framework of bone so 
formed as to protect its vital organs in the thorax and skull, 
and yet so united by “curiously wrought” joints, as to 
possess freedom of motion both in its vertebral column and 
limbs, But it is no ghastly and repulsive skeleton, for it is 
clothed with flesh and fibre, which are fed from ubiquitous 
vessels, and interpenetrated with nerves—the Spirit’s own 
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sensational agents and messengers. It is a mechanism in 
which all is so finely adjusted, that every part helps and is 
helped, strengthens and is strengthened, the invisible action of 
the pores being as indispensable as the mass of the brain and 
the pulsations of the heart. When the commissioned nerve 
moves the muscle, the hand and foot need the vision to guide 
them, and the eye, therefore, occupies the elevated position of 
a sentinel. How this figure is applicable to the church may 
be seen under a different image at ii. 21. The church enjoys 
a similar compacted organization—all about her, in doctrine, 
discipline, ordinance, and enterprise, possessing mutual adap- 
tation, and showing harmony of structure and power of 
increase. 

“The body maketh increase of the body” according to the 
energy which is distributed to every part in its own pro- 
portion. Corporeal growth is not effected by additions from 
without. The body itself elaborates the materials of its own 
development. Its stomach digests the food, and the numerous 
absorbents extract and assimilate its nourishment. It grows, 
each part according to its nature and uses.. The head does 
not swell into the dimensions of the trunk, nor does the 
“little finger” become “thicker than the loins.’ Each has 
the size that adapts it to its uses, and brings it into symmetry 
with the entire living organism. And every part grows. 
The sculptor works upon a portion only of the block at a 
time, and, with laborious effort, brings out in slow succession 
the likeness of a feature or a limb, till the statue assumes its 
intended aspect and attitude. But the plastic energy of 
nature presents no such graduated forms of operation, and 
needs no supplement of previous defects. Even in the 
embryo the organization is perfect, though it is in miniature, 
and harmonious growth only is required. For the “energy” 
is in every part at once, but in every part in due apportion- 
ment. So the church universal has in it a Divine energy, 
and that in all its parts, by which its spiritual development 
is secured. In pastors and people, in missionaries and 
catechists, in instructors of youth and in the youth them- 
selves, this Divine principle has diffused itself, and produces 
everywhere proportionate advancement. And no ordinance 
or member is superfluous. Blessing is invoked on the word 
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preached, and the eucharist is the complement of baptism. 
Praise is the result of prayer, and the “keys” are made alike 
to open and to shut. Of old the princes and heroes went to 
the field, and “wise-hearted women did spin.” While Joshua 
fought, Moses prayed. The snuffers and trays were as — 
necessary as the magnificent lamp-stand. The rustic style of 
Amos the herdsman has its place in Scripture, as well as the 
polished paragraphs of the royal preacher. The widow’s mite 
was commended by Him who sat over against the treasury. 
Solomon built a temple. Joseph provided a tomb. Mary 
the mother gave birth to the child, and the other Maries 
wrapt the corpse in spices. Lydia entertained the apostle, 
and Phoebe carried an epistle. A basket was as necessary 
for Paul’s safety at one time as his burgess ticket and a troop 
of cavalry at another. And the result is, that the church is 
built up, for love is the element of spiritual progress. That 
love fills the renewed nature, and possesses peculiar facilities 
of action in “edifying” the mystical body of Christ. And, 
lastly, the figure is intimately connected with the leading idea 
of the preceding paragraph, and presents a final argument on 
behalf of the unity of the church. The apostle speaks of but 
one body—zdv 76 c@ua. Whatever parts it may have, 
whatever their form, uses, and position, whatever the amount 
of energy resident in them, still, from their connection with 
the one living Head, and from their own compacted union and 
mutual adjustment, they compose but one growing structure 
“in love :”— 
**T’m apt to think, the man 

That could surround the sum of things, and spy 

The heart of God and secrets of His empire, 

Would speak but love. With him the bright result 


Would change the hue of intermediate scenes, 
And make one thing of all theology.” 


(Ver. 17.) Todro otv déyo—*“ This, then, I say.” The 
apostle now recurs to the inculcation of many special and 
important duties, or as Theodoret writes—raduw avéraBe; and 
he begins with the statement of some general principles. The 
singular TovTo gives a species of unity and emphasis to the 
following admonitions, for it here refers to succeeding state- 
ments, as in 1 Cor. vii. 29; 1 Thess. iv. 15. Other 
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examples may be seen in Winer, § 23, 5. Ody is not merely 
resumptive of the ethical tuition begun in ver. 1 (Donaldson, 
§ 548, 31), but it has reference also to the previous paragraph 
from vers. 4 to 16, which, thrown out as a digression from 
ver. 3, runs at length into an argument for the exhortations 
which follow. Granting, as Ellicott contends, that gram- 
matically odv is only resumptive, it may be admitted that 
such a resumption is modified by the sentiment of the 
intervening verses. The apostle in resuming cannot forget 
the statements just made by him—the destined perfection of 
the church, its present advancement, with truth for its 
nutriment and love for its sphere, and its close and living 
connection with its glorified Head. How emphatic is his 
warning to forsake the sins and sensualities of surrounding 
heathendom! Rom. xii. 3. 

A€éyw Kal waptipouar év Kvpiw—“TI say and testify in the 
Lord’? “Bom ix) 1s ‘1 “Thess¥iv: 15°1. Tim. “v.21; 2) Tim: 
ii. 14, iv. 1. The apostle does not mean to call the Lord to 
witness, as if év Kupi could mean “by the Lord,” as Theodoret 
and some of his imitators render it; but he solemnly charges 
“in the Lord”—the Lord being the element in which the 
charge is delivered— 

PKETL Upas TepiTateiv Kabas Kal Ta Nowra EON TrepiTTaTet 
—“that ye walk no longer as also the other Gentiles walk.” 
1 Pet. iv. 3. It is to the Gentile portion of the church that 
the apostle addresses himself. The adverb unxéte, “no longer,” 
is here used with the infinitive, though often with wa and the 
subjunctive. The infinitive, which grammatically is the object 
of Xeyw, expresses not so much what is, as what ought to be. 
Bernhardy, p. 371; Phryn. ed. Lobeck, p. 371; Winer, § 44, 
3,6; Donaldson, § 584. They once walked as Gentiles, but 
they were to walk so no longer. The verb zrepirarety, in its 
reference to habits of life, has been explained under ii. 2. The 
cat after xaOes means “also.” Hartung, i. p. 126. In some 
such cases Ka’ occurs twice, as in Rom. i. 13, on which see 
the remarks of Fritzsche in his Comment. A, B, D’, F, G, 
the Coptic, the Vulgate, and most of the Latin fathers omit 
Aowrd. But the great majority of MSS. retain it, such as D’, 
D*, E, K, L, and the Greek fathers, with the old Syriac version. 
We therefore prefer, with Tischendorf, to keep it, and we 
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can easily imagine a finical reason for its being left out by 
early copyists, as the Ephesian Christians seem by Aouad to be 
reckoned among Gentiles yet. But being Gentiles by extrac- 
tion, they are exhorted not to walk as the rest of the Gentiles 
—such as still remain unconverted or are in the state in which — 
they always have been. Just as a modern missionary might — 
say to his congregation in Southern Africa, Walk not as the 
other Kaffirs around you. The other Gentiles walked— 

éy patatoTnts tod voos avr@y—“in the vanity of their 
mind.” The sphere in which they walk is described by €v. 
Rom. i. 21. Nods is not intellect simply, but in the case of 
believers it signifies that portion of the spiritual nature whose 
function is to comprehend and relish Divine truth. Usteri, 
LArb. p. 35. It is the region of thought, will, and suscepti- 
bility—the mind with its emotional capabilities. Beck, Seelenl. 
p. 49, etc.; Delitzsch, Psych. p. 244. In the Hebrew psycho- 
logy the intellect and heart were felt to act-and react on one 
another, so that we have such phrases as “ an understanding 
heart,” 1 Kings ui. 9; “hid their heart from understanding,” 
Job xvii. 4; “the desires of the mind,” Eph. ii. 3, ete. 
That mind was characterized by “vanity.” Its ideas and 
impulses were perverse and fruitless. We do not, with some 
exegetes, restrict this vanity to the Hebrew sense of idolatry — 
b3n—or as Theodoret thus defines it—ra yx) évta OeotrovobvTa. 
The meaning seems to be, that all the efforts and operations 
of their spiritual nature ended in dreams and disappointment. 
Speculation on the great First Cause, issued in atheism, 
polytheism, and pantheism; and discussions on the supreme 
good failed to elicit either correct views of man’s intellectual 
nature in its structure, or to train its moral nature to a right 
perception of its capabilities, obligations, and destiny; while 
the future was either denied in a hopeless grave without a 
resurrection, or was pictured out as the dreary circuit of an 
eternal series of transmigrations, or had its locality in a 
shadowy elysium, which, though a scene of classical retire- 
ment, was “earthly, sensual, devilish "the passions unsub- 
dued, and the heart unsanctified. The ethical and religious 
element of their life was unsatisfactory and cheerless, alike in 
worship and in practice, the same as to present happiness as 
to future prospect, for they knew not “ man’s chief end.” 
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(Ver. 18.) "Eoxoticpévos tH Svavoia, dvtes amnddoTpiopévoe 
THS Sons Tov Ocot—“ Darkened in their understanding, and 
being alienated from the life of God.” Critics have differed 
as to which of the two leading perfect participles the participle 
évres should be joined. Many attach it to the first of them, 
such as Clement (Protrept. ix. p. 69), Theodoret, Bengel, 
Harless, Meyer, Stier, de Wette, and the editors Knapp, 
Lachmann, and Tischendorf. In the New Testament, when 
any part of the verb eiué is joined to a participle, it usually 
precedes that participle. Besides, in the twin epistle (Col. i. 
21) the very expression occurs, the second participle being 
regarded as a species of adjective. Nor by such a connection 
is the force of the sentence broken, as Alford contends. For 
the first participle, éoxotiepévor, assigns a reason for the pre- 
vious clause—* darkened, inasmuch as they are darkened ;” 
and the second, a7rnAAotpiwpévor, parallel to the first, adjoins 
another reason and yet more emphatically—dvres—being 
alienated and remaining so. Winer, § 45,5. The gender is 
changed to the masculine, agreeing in meaning but not in form 
with ta Xora éOvn, and the entire sense is often said to be a 
species of parallelism, which might be thus arranged— 


Having been darkened in their understanding, 

By the ignorance that is in them, 

Forasmuch as they have been alienated from the life of God, 
By the hardness of their hearts. 


Bengel and Olshausen arrange the verse thus, and Jebb 
calls it an “alternate quatrain.” Sacred Itterature, p. 192, 
ed. London, 1831. Forbes, Symmetrical Structure of Scripture, 
p. 21. But such an artificial construction, though it may 
happen in Hebrew poetry, can scarcely be expected to be 
found in a letter. Nor does it, as Meyer well argues, yield a 
good sense. According to such a construction, “the ignorance 
that is in them ” must be regarded as the cause or instrument 
of their being darkened in their understanding. But this 
reverses the process described by the apostle, for ignorance is 
the effect, and not the cause, of the obscuration. Shadow 
results from darkening or the interception of light. De Wette 
tries to escape the difficulty by saying that dyvola is rather 

theoretic ignorance, while the first clause has closer reference 
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to what is practical; but it is impossible to establish such a 
distinction on sufficient authority. We therefore take the 
clauses as the apostle has placed them, Avsavola, explained 
under ii. 3 and i. 18, is the dative expressive of sphere. 
Winer, § 31, 3. The word here, both from the figurative 
term joined with it, and from the language of the following © 
clause, seems to refer more to man’s intellectual nature, and is 
so far distinguished from vods before it and «apdéa coming 
after it. See Rom. i. 21, and xi. 10. Other instances of 
similar usage among the classics may be seen in the lexicons. 
Deep shadow lay upon the Gentile mind, unrelieved save by 
some fitful gleams which genius occasionally threw across it, 
and which were succeeded only by profounder darkness. A 
cl‘ld in the lowest form of a Sunday school, will answer 
questions with which the greatest minds of the old heathen 
world grappled in vain. 

And that darkness of mind was associated with spiritual 
apostasy. The participle amnAXotprwpévor has been explained 
in our remarks on ii. 12, and there it occurs also in a 
description of Gentile condition. Zw) tod Oecod is not a life 
according to God—17 xata QOeov fw, or a virtuous life, as 
Theodoret, Theophylact, and others describe it; nor is it 
merely “a life which God approves,” as is held by Koppe, 
Wahl, Morus, Scholz, Whitby, and Chandler. The term does 
not refer to course or tenor of conduct—-8’os—but to the 
element or principle of Divine life within us. Vomel, Synon. 
Worterb. p. 168. Nor has the opinion of Erasmus any 
warrant, that the genitive is in apposition—vera vita, qui est 
Deus, The genitive Ocod is genitivus auctoris—that of origin, 
as is rightly held by Meyer, de Wette, Harless, Riickert, and 
Olshausen. It is that life from God which existed in unfallen 
man, and re-exists in all believers who are in fellowship with 
God—the life which results from the operation and indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost. Compare ii. 1-5; Trench, Syn. § xxviii. 
Harless will not admit any allusion to regeneration in this life, 
but refers us to the Logos in whom is “the life of men.” 
Granted; but that light only penetrates, and that life only 
pulsates, through the applying energies of the Holy Ghost. 
The Gentile world having severed itself from this life was 
spiritually dead, and therefore a sepulchral pall was thrown 
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over its intellect. There could be no light in their mind, 
because there was no life in their hearts, for the life in the 
Logos is the light of men. The heart reacts on the intellect. 
And the apostle now gives the reason— 

did THv dyvoiay THY odcay ev adrois, Sud Thy THpwoW Ths 
kapdias avt@v—through the ignorance which is in them, 
through the hardness of their hearts.” These clauses assign 
the reason for their alienation from the Divine life—first, 
ignorance of God, His character, and dispensations; this 
ignorance being “in them”—riv odcay (dvtes being already 
employed)—as a deep-seated element of their moral condition. 
In reference to immortality, for exampie, how sad their igno- 
rance! Thus Moschus sighs— 


**One rest we keep, 
One long, eternal, unawakened sleep.” 


Nox est perpetua, una, dormienda, sobs Catullus. The second 
clause commencing with é:d assigns a co-ordinate and expla- 
natory second reason for their alienation from the life of 
God—the hardness of their hearts. IIaépwo1s—obtuseness or 
callousness, not blindness, as if from zmwpos (Fritzsche, ad 
Rom. xi. 7), is a very significant term—their rwpwors having, 
as Theodoret says, no feeling—éid To tavTeda@s vevexp@a0au. 
The unsusceptibility of an indurated heart was the ultimate 
cause of their lifeless and ignorant state. The disease began 
in the callous heart. It hardened itself against impression 
ana warning, left the mind uninformed and indifferent, alien- 
ated itself from the life of God, and was at last shrouded 
in the shadow of death. Surely the Ephesians were not 
to walk as the other Gentiles placed in this hapless and 
degraded state. This view of the Gentile world differs from 
that given in chap. iii This has more reference to inner 
condition, while that in the preceding chapter characterizes 
principally the want of external privilege with its sad results. 

(Ver. 19.) Otrwes ammdynnetes éavtods trapédwxav TH 
doedyela—* Who as being past feeling have given themselves 
over to uncleanness.” For a@mndynxotes, the Codices D, E 
read amndmuxotes, and F, G adndmixotes; the Vulgate with 


its desperantes, and the Syriac with its eran aama; 
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follow such a reading. But the preponderance of evidence is 
on the side of the Textus Receptus, which is also vindicated 
by Jerome, who, following out the etymology of the word, 
defines it in the following terms—/i sunt, qui, postquam pecca- 
verint, non dolent. The heathen sinners are described as being 
a class—ofrwves—beyond shame, or the sensation of regret. 
Kiihner, § 781, 4, 5. The apathy which characterized them 
only induced a deeper recklessness, for they abandoned them- 
selves to lasciviousness; éavtovs being placed, as Meyer says, 
mit abschreckendem Nachdruck—with terrific emphasis. Sub- 
jection to this species of vice is represented as a Divine 
punishment in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans 
—*God gave them up to it.” But here their own conscious 
self-abandonment is brought out—they gave themselves up to 
lasciviousness. Self-abandonment to deeper sin is the Divine 
judicial penalty of sin. *Acedyela is insolence (Joseph. Antzg. 
iv. 612, xviii, 13, 1; Plutarch, Alcibiades, viii.), and then 
lust, open and unrestrained. Trench, Syn. § xvi. Lobeck, ad 
Phryn. p. 184. This form of vice was predominant in the 
old heathen world, and was indulged in without scruple or 
reserve. Rom.i. 24, xiii. 13; 2 Cor. xii. 21; Gal. v.19. The 
apostle introduces it here as a special instance of that degraded 
spiritual state which he had just described in the former verse. 

els €pyaciay axafapoias maons—‘“to the working of all 
uncleanness.” Eis denotes purpose, “in order to”—adons 
being placed after the noun, and not, as more usually, before 
it. ’Epyacia is not a trade, as in Acts xix. 25, nor the gain 
of traffic, but as in Septuagint, Ex. xxvi. 1; 1 Chron. vi. 
49. °’Axa@apoia in Matt. xxiii. 27 signifies the loathsome 
impurity of a sepulchre ; but otherwise in the New Testament, 
and the instances are numerous, it usually denotes the special 
sin of lewdness or unchastity. The vice generally is named 
lasciviousness, but there were many shapes of it, and they 
wrought it in all its forms. Even its most brutal modes were 
famous among them, as the apostle has elsewhere indicated. 
The refinements of art too often ministered to such grovelling 
pursuits. The naked statues of the goddesses were not 
exempted from rape (Lucian, Amores, 15, p. 272, vol. v. ed. 
Bipont), and many pictures of their divinities were but the 
excitements of sensual gratifications. The most honoured 
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symbols in their possessions and worship were the obscenest, 
and thus it was in India, Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, and 
Etruria. There was a brisk female trade in potions to 
induce sterility or barrenness. In fact, one dares not describe 
the forms, and scenes, and temptations of impurity, or even 
translate what classical poets and historians have revealed 
without a blush. The relics preserved from Herculaneum and 
Pompeii tell a similar tale, and are so gross that they cannot 
meet the public eye. The reader will see some awful revela- 
tions in Tholuck’s Z’ract on Heathenism, published in Neander’s 
Denkwiirdigkeiten, and translated in the 2nd vol. of the 
American Bib. Repository. Who can forget the sixth satire of 
Juvenal ? 

"Ev mdeoveEia—* in greediness””—the spirit in which they 
gave themselves up to wantonness. The explanation of this 
word is attended with difficulty :—1. Many refer the term to 
the greed of gain derived from prostitution, and both sexes 
were guilty of this abomination. Such is the view of Grotius, 
Bengel, Koppe, Chandler, Stolz, Flatt, Meier, and Bahr. 
2. The Greek commentators educe the sense of dpetpta—in- 
satiableness ; and also Jerome, Erasmus, Calvin, Estius, Roell, 
Crocius, Harless, Stier, Baumgarten-Crusius, Bisping, and 
Trench, Syn. xxiv. Suicer, in his Thesaurus, says, “that 
such a meaning was no uncommon one among the Greek 
fathers,’ but they seem to have got it from the earlier inter- 
pretations of this very verse. The meaning assigned it by 
the Greek fathers cannot be sustained by the scriptural usage 
to which appeal is made, as 1 Cor. v.10, Eph. v. 3—as in 
the first instance it is disjoined by 74 from zropvos, but joined 
by xai to the following apzafw according to preponderant 
authority. In this epistle, v. 2, mopve(a and dxafapoia 
are joined by xa/, but dissociated from mdeoveEia by 7—and 
in v. 5, wAeovéxtns is termed an idolater. See under Col. 
iii. 5. See Ellicott. 3. Olshausen takes it as meaning 
“physical avidity, pampering oneself with meat and drink, 
or that luxury and high feeding by which lust is provoked.” 
This last meaning suits well, and embodies a terrible and 
disgusting truth, but it takes deovefia in a sense which can- 
not be borne out. Beza and Aretius render it certatim, as if 
the heathen outvied one another in impurity. 4. We prefer 
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the common meaning of the noun—“greediness.” This 
spirit of covetous extortion was an accompaniment of their 
sensual indulgences. Self was the prevailing power—the 
gathering in of all possible objects and enjoyments on one- 
self was the absorbing occupation. This accompaniment of 
sensualism sprang from the same root with itself, and was but 
another form of its development. The heathen world mani- 
fested the intensest spirit of acquisition. It showed itself in 
its unbounded licentiousness, and its irrepressible thirst of 
gold. There might be reckless and profligate expenditure on 
wantonness and debauchery, but it was combined with insati- 
ehle cupidity. Its sensuality was equalled by its sordid greed 
—rhdéov, more; that point gained, wAéov—more still. Self 
in everything, God in nothing. 

(Ver. 20.) ‘Tels dé ody ot Tws euabete tov Xpictdv-—* But 
ye did not thus learn Christ.” dé is adversative, and tpeis 
is placed emphatically. Xpseros is not simply the doctrine 
or religion of Christ, as is the view of Crellius and Schlich- 
ting, nor is it merely apetj—virtue, as Origen conceives it 
(Catena, ed. Cramer, Oxford, 1842), but Christ Himself. Col. 
ii. 6. See also Phil. iii, 10. Harless even, Riickert, Meier, 
and Matthies, take the verb pavOavw in the sense of “to 
learn to know ”——“ ye have not thus learned to know Christ.” 
But this would elevate a mere result or reference to be part 
of the translation. The knowledge of Christ is the effect of 
learning Christ ; but it is of the process, not of its effect, that 
the apostle here speaks. Christ was preached, and Christ was 
learned by the audience—oitws. The manner of their learning 
is indicated—“ Ye have not learned Christ so as to walk any 
more like the rest of the Gentiles.” Your lessons have not 
been of such a character—they have been given in a very 
different form, and accompanied with a very different result. 
Once dark, dead, dissolute, and apathetic, they had learned 
Christ as the light and the life—as the purifier and perfecter 
of His pupils. The following division of this clause is a vain 
attempt—wpeis 6é ody ottws [éote]—“ but ye are not so;”— 
ye have learned Christ. Yet such an exegesis has the great 
names of Beza and Gataker in its support. Adversaria Sacra, 
p. 158. 

(Ver. 21.) Eiye adrov jxotcate—“ If indeed Him ye have 
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heard ;” not in living person, but embodied and presented in 
the apostolical preaching. 1 Cor. i. 23. The particle etye 
does not directly assert, but rather takes for granted that 
what is assumed is true. See under iii. 2. 

kal év a’t@ éd:SdyOnre—“ and in Him were taught.” ’Ev 
avT@ signifies, as in other previous portions of the epistle— 
“in Him,” that is, “in union with Him;” i. 7, etc. It does 
not mean “by Him,” as is the rendering of the English ver- 
sion, and of Castalio, who translates—abd co, and of Beza, one 
of whose versions is—per ewm. Still less can the words bear 
the translation—about Him. It denotes, as is proved by 
Harless, Olshausen, and Matthies, preceded by Bucer—in 
Him.” Winer, § 48, a. It is the spiritual sphere or 
condition in which they were taught. They had not received 
a mere theoretic tuition. The hearing is so far only external, 
but being “in Him,” they were effectually taught. One with 
Him in spirit, they were fitted to become one with Him in 
mind. The interpretation of Olshausen gives the words a 
doctrinal emphasis and esoterism of meaning which they 
cannot by any means bear. The hearing Christ and in Him 
being taught, are equivalent to learning Christ, in the pre- 
vious verse—are rather the two stages of instruction. 

The connection of this clause with the next clause, and 
with the following verse, has originated a great variety of 
criticisms. The most probable interpretation is that of Beza, 
Koppe, Flatt, Harless, Olshausen, de Wette, and Winer, and 
may be thus expressed: “If indeed ye heard Him, and in 
Him were taught, as there is truth in Jesus—taught that ye 
put off the old man.” This appears to be the simplest and 
most natural construction. The apostle had been describing 
the gloom, death, and impurity of surrounding heathenism. 
His counsel is, that the Ephesian converts were not to walk 
in such a sphere; and his argument is, they had been better 
tutored, for they learned Christ, had heard Him, and in Him 
had been taught that they should cast off the old man, the 
governing principle in the period of their irregeneracy, when 
they did walk as the other Gentiles walked. Meyer and 
Baumgarten - Crusius, preceded by Anselm, Vatablus, and 
Bullinger, however, connect dmo@éc@at in the following verse 
with dA7jGeva—it is “the truth in Jesus, that ye put off the 
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old man;” thus making it the subject of the sentence. The 
instances adduced by Raphelius of such a construction in 
Herodotus are scarcely to the point, and presuppose that 
dd/Oea has the same signification as the term vopos 
employed by the historian. Meyer lays stress on the tds, 
but it is added to mark the antithesis between their present 
and former state. It is certainly more natural to connect it 
with the preceding verb, but we cannot accede to the view of 
Bengel, a-Lapide, Stier, and Zachariae, who join it with 
papTvpouas in ver. 17, for in that case there would be a long 
and awkward species of parenthesis. “Taught ”— 

Kabes éotiv adrnbeva év to IncoodD—‘“as there is truth in 
Jesus.” We cannot but regard the opinion of de Wette, 
Harless, and Olshausen as defective, in so far as it restricts 
the meaning of 4A76ea too much to moral truth or holiness. 
“What in Jesus,” says Olshausen, “is truth and not sem- 
blance, is to become truth also in believers.” The idea of 
Harless is, “As there is truth in Jesus, so on your part put 
off the old man;” implying a peculiar comparison between 
Jesus and the Ephesian believers addressed. This is not very 
different from the paraphrase of Jerome—Quomodo est veritas 
an Jesu sic errt et in volis qui didicistis Christum ; nor is the 
paraphrase of Estius greatly dissimilar. The notions of the 
Greek fathers are narrower still. (Ecumenius makes it the 
same as Suxcavocvvn. It means 70 dpOas Biodv, says Chry- 
sostom ; and the same view, with some unessential variety, is 
expressed by Luther, Camerarius, Raphelius, Wolf, Storr, 
Flatt, Rickert, Meier, and MHolzhausen. But the noun 
adnGea does not usually bear such a meaning in the New 
Testament, nor does the context necessarily restrict it here. 
It is directly in contrast not only with dadrns in the next 
verse, but with ¢v pataitnti—éoxoticpévoi ayvoua in vers. 
17,18. Nor can the word bear the meaning assigned to it 
by those who make azro@éc6a depend upon it—their render- 
ing being, “ If indeed ye heard Him, and in Him were taught, 
as it is truth in Jesus for you to put off the old man.” The 
meaning held by Meyer is, that unless the old man is laid 
off, there is no true fellowship in Jesus. But this notion 
elevates an inference to the rank of a fully expressed idea. 
We take aA7@eva in its common meaning of spiritual truth, 
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that truth which the mediatorial scheme embodies—truth in 
all its own fulness and circuit; that truth especially which 
lodged in the man Jesus—dd7Oeva and év 7S Inaod being one 
conception. The words €v t@ ‘Incod express the relation of 
the truth to Christ, not in any sense the fellowship of 
believers with Him. The historical name of the Saviour is 
employed, as if to show that this truth had dwelt with 
humanity, and in Him whom, as Christ, the apostles preached, 
and whom these Ephesians had heard and learned. We find 
the apostle commencing his hideous portraiture of the heathen 
world by an assertion that they were the victims of mental 
vanity, that they had darkened intellects, and that there was 
ignorance in them. But those believers, who had been 
brought over from among them into the fold of Christ, were 
enlightened by the truth as well as guided by it, and must 
have felt the power and presence of that truth in the 
illumination of their minds as well as in the renewal of their 
hearts and the direction of their lives. Why, then, should 
this same dA7Geva be taken here in a limited and merely 
ethical sense? It wants the article, indeed, but still it may 
bear the meaning we have assigned it. The article is in F, 
G, but with no authority. 

The phrase, caws €otw adrnOeva év TO 'Iqood, points out 
the mode of tuition which they had enjoyed. The meaning 
of xaOws may be seen under i. 4, and here it is a predicate of 
manner attached to the preceding verb. It stands in contrast 
to ovy obtws in ver. 20—“ye have not so learned ”—ye have 
not learned Him in such a way—ovy ottws—as to feel a licence 
to walk like the other Gentiles, but ye heard Him, and in Him 
were taught in this way—«aeés—as there is truth in Him. 
It tells the kind of teaching which they had enjoyed, and the 
next verse contains its substance. Their teaching was not 
according to falsehood, nor according to human invention, but 
according to truth, brought down to men, fitted to men, and 
communicated to men, by its being lodged in the man Jesus. 
They were in Him—the Christ—and so came into living 
contact with that truth which was and is in Jesus. This 
appears on the whole to be a natural and harmonious inter- 
pretation, and greatly preferable to that of Calixtus, Vatablus, 
Piscator, Wolf, and others, who give xaQws the sense of “ that” 
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—quod; ye have been taught that there is truth in Jesus, or 
what the truth in Jesus really is. Such a version breaks up 
the continuity both of thought and syntax, and is not equal 
to that of Flatt and Riickert, who give the «as an argu- 
mentative sense—“ And ye in Him have been taught, for, 
there is truth in Him.” Calvin, Rollock, Zanchius, Mac- 
knight, Rosenmiiller, and others, falsely suppose the apostle 
to refer in this verse to two kinds of religious knowledge— 
one vain and allied still to carnality, and the other genuine 
and sanctifying in its nature. Credner’s opinion is yet wider 
of the mark, for he supposes that the apostle refers to the 
notion of an ideal Messiah, and shows its nullity by naming 
him Jesus. “Taught ”— 

(Ver. 22.) "AmoOécOat twas— That you put off.” The 
infinitive, denoting the substance of what they had been thus 
taught (Donaldson, § 584; Winer, 44, 3), is falsely rendered 
as a formal imperative by Luther, Zeger, and the Vulgate. 
Bernhardy, p. 358. Our previous version, “have put,’ is 
not, as Alford says of it, “inconsistent with the context, 
as in ver. 25,” for perfect change is not inconsistent with 
imperfect development. But as Madvig, to whom Ellicott 
refers, says, § 171, 6—the aorist infinitive in such a case 
“differs from the present only as denoting a single transient 
action.” See on Phil. iii, 16. It is contrary alike to sense 
and syntax on the part of Storr and Flatt, to take duds 
as governed by aro@éc@arc— that you put off yourselves !” 
and it is a dilution of the meaning to supply dei, with 
Piscator. “Amo@écOas and évdtcacOar are figurative terms 
placed in vivid contrast. "Azoéc@at is to put off, as one puts 
off clothes. Rom. xiii. 12-14; Col. iii. 8; Jas.i 21. Wet- 
stein adduces examples of similar imagery from the classics, 
and the Hebrew has an analogous usage. The figure has its 
origin in daily life, and not, as some fanciful critics allege, in 
any special instances of change of raiment at baptism, the 
racecourse, or the initiation of proselytes. Selden, de Jure 
Gentium, etc., lib. 1. 5; Vitringa, Observat. Sac. 139. “That 
you put off ”— 

Kata THY Tpotépav avactpopyy Tov Tadawv avOpwrov— 
“as regards your former conversation, the old man.” It is 
contrary to the ordinary laws of language to translate these 
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words as if the apostle had written—rov radaidv avOpwrov 
Tov Kata Tpotépay avaotpodnv. Yet this has been done by 
Jerome and (cumenius, Grotius and Estius, Koppe, Rosen- 
miiller, and Bloomfield. ’Avacrpépw occurs under ii. 3. Gal. 
i. 13; 1 Tim. iv. 12; Suicer, sub voce. This former conver- 
sation is plainly their previous heathen or unconverted state. 
The apostle says, they were not now to live like the rest of 
heathendom, for they had been instructed to put off as regards 
their manner of life, “ the old man”—roy rradaidv avOpwrov. 
Rom. vi. 6; Col. ii. 9. The meaning of a somewhat similar 
idiom—o éow av@pwros—may be seen under iii. 16. Rom. 
vii. 22. It is needless to seek the origin of this peculiar phrase 
in any recondite or metaphysical conceptions. It has its 
foundation in our own consciousness, and in our own attempts 
to describe or contrast its different states, and is similar to our 
current usage, as when we speak of our “former self” and 
our “present self,” or when we speak of a man’s being 
“beside himself” or coming “to himself.” It does not sur- 
prise us to find similar language in the Talmud, such as— 
“the old Adam,” etc. Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. 516; Tr. Jova- 
moth, 62. Phraseology not unlike occurs also among the 
classics. Diogenes Laertius, 9,66. The words are, therefore, 
a bold and vivid personification of the old nature we inherit 
from Adam, the source and seat of original and actual trans- 
gression. The exegesis of many of the older commentators does 
not come up to the full idea. This “self” or man is “old,” 
not simply old in sin, as Jerome and Photius imagine— 
év tais duaptiats TadaiwHes—but as existing prior to our con- 
verted state, and as Athanasius says—rov d7o Ths mTwcews 
tov ’Adap yeyevynuévov—yet not simply original sin. This 
old man within us is a usurper, and is to be expelled. As 
the Greek scholiast says, the old man is not ¢vovs in its 
essential meaning, but—is dpaptias évépyeca. With all 
his instincts and principles, he is to be cast off, for he is 
described as— 

tov POerpopevov Kata Tas émiOupias THs amatns—* being 
corrupt according to the lusts of deceit.” Kata vas ém- 
@vyias stands in contrast with cata Oedv in ver. 24, and ris 
amdtns with tis adnOelas of the same verse. The old man is 
growing corrupt, and this being his constant condition and 
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characteristic, the present tense is employed—the corruption 
is becoming more corrupt. And this corruption does not 
describe merely the unhappy state of the old man, for, as 
Olshausen remarks, this opinion of Harless is superficial. 
The old man is “corrupt,” filled with that sin which contains 
in it the elements of its own punishment, and he is unfitted 
by this condition for serving God, possessing the Divine life, 
or enjoying happiness. That corruption is described in some 
of its features in vers. 17 and 18. But the apostle adds more 
specifically—“ according to the lusts of deceit.” The pre- 
position «ata does not seem to have a causal significance. 
Harless indeed ascribes to it a causal relation, but it seems to 
have simply its common meaning of “according to” or “in 
accordance with.” Winer, §49,d. ’Emv@uyia is irregular and 
excessive desire. Olshausen is wrong in confining the term 
to sensual excesses, for he is obliged to modify the apostle’s 
statement, and say, that “from such forms of sin individual 
Gentiles were free, and so were the mass of the Jewish 
nation.” But éwvOvuia is not necessarily sensual desire. 
Where it has such a meaning—as in Rom.i. 24, 1 Thess. 
iv. 5—the signification is determined by the context. The 
“lusts of the flesh” are not restricted to fleshly longings. 
Gal. v. 16,24. The term is a general one, and signifies those 
strong and self-willed desires and appetites which distinguish 
unrenewed humanity. Rom. vi. 12, vii. 7; 1 Tim. vi. 9; 
Tit. iii, 3. The genitive—rjs admatrns—may be, as Meyer 
takes it, the genitive of subject, amatn being personified. 
Though it is a noun of quality, it is not to be looked on as 
the mere genitive of quality. These lusts are all connected 
with that deceit which is characteristic of sin; a deceit which 
it has lodged in man’s fallen nature—the offspring of that first 
and fatal lhe which 
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Heb. ii. 13; 2 Cor. xi 3. This “deceit” which tyrannizes 
over the old man, as the truth guides and governs the new 
man (ver. 24), is something deeper than the erroneous and 
seductive teaching of heathen priests and philosophers. These 
“lusts of deceit” seduce and ensnare under false pretensions. 
There is the lust of gain, sinking into avarice; of power swell- 
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ing into ruthless and cruel tyranny; of pleasure falling into 
beastly sensualism. Nay, every strong passion that fills the 
spirit to the exclusion of God is a “lust.” Alas! this deceit 
is not simply error. It has assumed many guises. It gives 
a refined name to grossness, calls sensualism gallantry, and 
it hails drunkenness as good cheer. It promises fame and 
renown to one class, wealth and power to another, and tempts 
a third onward by the prospect of brilliant discovery. But 
genuine satisfaction is never gained, for God is forgotten, and 
these desires and pursuits leave their victim in disappointment 
and chagrin. “ Vanity of vanities,” cried Solomon in vexation, 
after all his experiments on the swmmum bonum. “I will pull 
down my barns, and build greater,” said another in the idea 
that he had “much goods laid up for many years ;” and yet, in 
the very night of his fond imaginings, “his soul was required 
of him.” LBelshazzar drank wine with his grandees, and 
perished in his revelry. The prodigal son, who for pleasure 
and independence had left his father’s house, sank into penury 
and degradation, and he, a child of Abraham, fed swine to a 
heathen master. 

(Ver. 23.) “AvaveotoOar dé TH mvevpate Tod vods twav— 
“ And be renewing in the spirit of your mind.” This passive 
(not middle) infinitive present still depends on édddyOnte—6€ 
being adversative, as the apostle passes from the negative to 
the positive aspect. As Olshausen has observed, all attempts 
to distinguish between advaveotcOat and dvaxawoicbar are 
needless for the interpretation of this verse. See Trench, 
Syn. xviii. ; Col. iii. 10; Tittmann, p. 60. The ava, in com- 
position, denotes “again” or “ back”—restoration to some 
previous state—renovation. See on following verse. Such 
moral renovation had its special seat “in the spirit of their 
mind.” This very peculiar phrase has been in various ways 
misunderstood. (Ecumenius, Theophylact, Hyperius, Bull, 
and Ellicott understand avedua of the Holy Ghost, the Spirit 
renewing the mind by dwelling within it dua tod mvevpatos tod 
€v T® vol Hav Katoixodvtos. See Fritzsche, ad Rom. vol. ii. 
p. 2. But, 1. The wvedua belongs to ourselves—is a portion 
of us—language that can scarcely in such terms be applied 
to the Spirit of God. 2. Nor does Ellicott remove the 
objection by saying that mvedya is not “the Holy Spirit 
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exclusively, or per se, but as in a gracious union with the 
human spirit.” This idea is in certain aspects theologically 
correct, but is not conveyed by these words—vedya in 
such a case cannot mean God’s Spirit, for it is called 
Tod voos wpov; it is only man’s spirit though it be filled | 
with God’s. In Rom. viii. 6, the apostle makes a formal 
distinction. 3. There is no analogous expression. None 
of the genitives following mvetya are like this, but often 
denote possession or character as Spirit of God—Spirit of 
holiness—Spirit of adoption. 4. Nor can we give it the 
meaning which Robinson has assigned it, of “disposition or 
temper.” Quite like himself is the notion of Gfrorer, that 
mvedpa is but the rabbinical figment of a 7Dw2, founded on a 
misinterpretation of Gen. ii. 7, and denoting a kind of Divine 
“breathing” or gift conferred on man about his twentieth 
year. Urchrist. ii. p. 257. 5. Augustine, failing in his usual 
acuteness, identifies mvedua and vots—agquia omnis mens 
spiritus est, non autem omnis spiritus mens est, spiritum mentis 
dicere voluit eum spiritum, que mens vocatur. De Trinitate, lib. 
xiv. cap. 16. Estius follows the Latin father. Grotius and 
Crellius hold a similar view, joined by Koppe and Kiittner, 
who idly make the unusual combination a mere periphrasis. 
6. IIvedya is not loosely, as Riickert and Baumgarten-Crusius 
take it, the better part of the mind, or voids; nor can we by 
any means agree with Olshausen, who puts forth the following 
opinion with a peculiar consciousness of its originality and 
appropriateness—“ that mvedua is the substance and voids the 
power of the substance.” Such a notion is not supported by 
the biblical psychology. 7. IIvedua is the highest part of that 
inner nature, which, in its aspect of thought and emotion, is 
termed vovs. So the apostle speaks of “soul” and “ spirit” 
—vyx7 often standing to oda as rvedua to vods. It is not 
merely the inmost principle, or as Chrysostom phrases it, 
“the spirit which is in the mind,” but it is the governing 
principle, as Theodoret explains it—rjv opunv Tod voos mvev- 
patixny eipnxe. This generally is the idea of Réell, Harless, 
de Wette, Meier, and Turner. Meyer in his last edition 
retracts his opinion in the second, and says that the usual 
interpretation is correct, according to which—das qvedua das 
menschliche ist-—that mvebya being—das Hohere Lebensprincip. 
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Delitzsch, Bib. Psych. p. 144. The renewal takes place not 
simply in the mind, but in the spirit of it. The dative points 
out the special seat of renewal. Winer, § 31, 6, a; Matt. xi. 29; 
Acts vii. 51; 1 Cor. xiv. 20. The mind remains as before, 
both in its intellectual and emotional structure—in its memory 
and judgment, imagination and perception. These powers do 
not in themselves need renewal, and regeneration brings no 
new faculties. The organism of the mind survives as it was, 
but the spirit, its highest part, the possession of which distin- 
guishes man from the inferior animals, and fits him for receiv- 
ing the Spirit of God, is being renovated. The memory, for 
example, still exercises its former functions, but on a very 
different class of subjects; the judgment still discharging its 
old office, is occupied among a new set of themes and ideas; 
and love, retaining all its ardour, attaches itself to objects quite 
in contrast with those of its earlier preference and pursuit. 
The change is not in mind psychologically, either in its 
essence or in its operation ; neither is it in mind, as if it were 
a superficial change of opinion, either on points of doctrine or 
of practice; but it is “in the spirit of the mind,” in that 
which gives mind both its bent and its materials of thought. 
It is not simply in the spirit, as if it lay there in dim and 
mystic quietude; but it is “in the spirit of the mind,” in the 
power which, when changed itself, radically alters the entire 
sphere and business of the inner mechanism. 

(Ver. 24.) Kal evitcac@a: tov Kawwov avOpwrov—* And 
put on the new man.” Col. iii. 10. The renewal, as Meyer 
remarks, was expressed in the present tense, as if the moment 
of its completion were realized in the putting on of the new 
man, expressed by the aorist. The verb also is middle, 
denoting a reflexive act. Trollope and Burton discover, we 
know not by what divination, a reference in this phraseology 
to baptism. The putting on of the new man presupposes the 
laying off of the old man, and is the result or accompaniment 
of this renewal; nay, it is but another representation of it. 
This renewal in the spirit, and this on-putting of the new 
man, may thus stand to each other as in our systems of theo- 
logy regeneration stands to sanctification. The “new man” 
is Kawvos, not véos—recent. The apostle, in Col. iii, 10, says 
Tov véov Tov avaxawovpevov; here he joins avaveodcOas with 
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Tov xawiv avOpwrov. In the other epistle the verbal term 
from xa.vés is preceded by véos; in the place before us the 
verbal term from véos is followed by xawvéds. Neéos generally 
is recent—olvov véov, wine recently made, opposed to maXazov, 
made long ago; doxods Kxatvovs—fresh skins—opposed to 
maXaovs, which had long been in use. Matt. ix. 17. So 
xan d:aOnkn is opposed to the economy so long in existence 
(Heb. viii. 8), but once it is termed véa (Heb. xii. 24) as 
being of recent origin. Compare Rom. xii. 2; 2 Cor. iv. 16, 
v. 15,17; Gal. vi. 15. Hence also, John xix. 41, pynpetov 
xa.wvov—not a tomb of recent excavation, but one unused, and 
thus explained, év & ovdérw ovdels éréOy. Pillon, Syn. Grees. 
332. The “new man” is in contrast with the “old man,” 
and represents that new assemblage of holy principles and 
desires which have a unity of origin, and a common result of 
operation. The “new man” is not, therefore, Christ Himself, 
as is the fancy of Jerome, Ambrosiaster, and Hilary, De Trini- 
tate, lib. xii. The origin of the “new man” is next shown— 

Tov kata Oedv KxticOévta— who was created after God.” 
Winer, § 49, d. What the apostle affirms is not that creation 
is God’s work and prerogative and His alone, but that as the 
first man bore His image, so does the new man, for he is 
created cata Oeov, “according to God,” or in the likeness 
of God; or, as the apostle writes in Col. ili, 10, nar’ etxova 
tov xticavtos avtéov. Hofmann’s exegesis is feeble and 
incorrect—von dem géttlicher Weise geschaffenen Menschen. 
The allusion is to Gen. i. 27. What God created, man 
assumes. The newness of this man is no absolute novelty, 
for it is the recovery of original holiness. As the Creator 
stamps an image of Himself on all His workmanship, so the 
first man was made in His similitude, and this new man, the 
result also of His plastic energy, bears upon him the same 
test and token of his Divine origin; for the moral image of 
God reproduces itself in him. It is no part of our present 
task to inquire what were the features of that Divine image 
which Adam enjoyed. See under Col. iii. 10; Miiller, Lehre 
von der Siinde, vol. ii. p. 482, 3rd ed. The apostle characterizes 
the new man as being created— 

év Sixatoctvy Kal oovotnte Ths adjOevas—‘in the right- 
eousness and holiness of the truth”—the elements in which 
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this creation manifests itself. Morus and Flatt, on the one 
hand, are in error when they regard éy as instrumental, for 
the preposition points to the manifestation or development 
of the new man; and Koppe and Beza blunder also in sup- 
posing that €v may stand for eds, and denote the result of the 
new creation. In Col. iii. 10, as Olshausen remarks, “the 
intellectual aspect of the Divine image is described, whereas 
in the passage before us prominence is given to its ethical 
aspect.” In Wisdom ii. 23, the physical aspect is sketched. 
Axacocvvn is that moral rectitude which guides the new man 
in all relationships. It is not bare equity or probity, but it 
leads its possessor to be what he ought to be to every other 
creature in the universe. The vices reprobated by the apostle 
in the following verses, are manifest violations of this right- 
eousness. It follows what is right, and does what is right, 
in all given circumstances. See under v. 9. ‘Oovorns, on 
the other hand, is piety or holiness—Ta pos tods avOpw@movs 
Sixata Kal Ta pos Tovs Oeods Gara. Scholium, Hecuba, v. 788. 
The two terms occur in inverted order in Luke i. 75, and the 
adverbs are found in 1 Thess. 11. 10; Tit. i. 8. The new 
man has affinities not only with created beings, but he has a 
primary relationship to the God who made him, and who 
surely has the first claim on his affection and duty. Whatever 
feelings arise out of the relation which a redeemed creature 
bears to Jehovah, this piety leads him to possess—such as 
veneration, confidence, and purity. Both righteousness and 
holiness are— 

Ts adnOevas—“ of the truth.” John i. 17; Rom i, 25, 
iii. 7. This subjective genitive is not to be resolved into an 
adjective, after the example of Luther, Calvin, Beza, Bodius, 
Grotius, Holzhausen, and the English version, as if the mean- 
ing were—true righteousness and holiness; nor can it be 
regarded as joining to the list a distinct and additional virtue 
—an opinion advanced by Pelagius, and found in the reading 
of D', F, G—x«al adnOeia. Those critics referred to who give 
the genitive the simple sense of an adjective, think the meaning 
to be “true,” in opposition to what is assumed or counterfeit ; 
while the Greek fathers imagine the epithet to be opposed to 
the typical holiness of the ancient Israel. The exegesis of 
Witsius, that the phrase means such a desire to please as is 
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in harmony with truth (De Qeonomia Faderum, p. 15), is as 
truly against all philology as that of Cocceius, that it denotes 
the studious pursuit of truth. ‘H d7j0ea in connection with 
the new man, stands opposed to 7 dmarn in connection with 
the old man, and is truth in Jesus. While this spiritual 
creation is God’s peculiar work—for He who creates can 
alone re-create—this truth in Jesus has a living influence 
upon the heart, producing, fostering, and sustaining such 
rectitude and piety. 

The question of natural and moral ability does not come 
fairly within the compass of discussion in this place. The 
apostle only says, they had been taught the doctrine of a 
decided and profound spiritual change, which had developed 
its breadth and power in a corresponding alteration of cha- 
racter. He merely states the fact that the Ephesians had 
been so taught, but how they had been taught the doctrine, 
in what connections, and with what appliances and argu- 
ments, he says not. Its connection with the doctrine of 
spiritual influence is not insisted on. “ Whatever,’ says Dr. 
Owen, “ God worketh in us in a way of grace, He presenteth 
unto us in a way of duty, and that, because although He do 
it in us, yet He also doth it by us, so as that the same work is 
an act of His Spirit, and of our own will as acted thereby.” 
On the Holy Spirit, Works, iu. p. 432; Edinburgh, 1852. 
See under ii. 1. 

The apostle descends now from general remarks to special 
sins, such sins as were common in the Gentile world, and to 
which Christian converts were, from the force of habit and 
surrounding temptation, most easily and powerfully seduced. 

(Ver. 25.) Aud drrobéuevor Td ~redSos—* Wherefore, having 
put away lying.” By 6.6—‘wherefore”—he passes to a deduc- 
tion in the form of an application. See under ii.11. Since the 
old man and all his lusts are to be abandoned, and the new 
man assumed who is created in the righteousness and holiness 
of the trath—an7 Gera; the vice and habit of falsehood—yed80s 
—are to be dropt. Col, iii. 9. It might be a crime palliated 
among their neighbours in the world, but it was to have no 
place in the church, being utterly inconsistent with spiritual 
renovation. The counsel then is— 

Aareite adjGevay, Exactos peta Tov TANClov a’TtoD—« speak 
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ye truth every one with his neighbour.” The clause is found 
in Zech, viii. 16, with this variation, that the apostle uses wera 
for the mpés of the Septuagint which represents the particle in 
wyyns, The ‘neighbour,’ as the following clause shows, is 
not men generally, as Jerome, Augustine, Estius, and Grotius 
suppose, but specially Christian brethren. Christians are to 
speak the whole truth, without distortion, diminution, or 
exaggeration. No promise is to be falsified—no mutual 
understanding violated. The word of a Christian ought to be 
as his bond, every syllable being but the expression of “truth 
in the inward parts.” The sacred majesty of truth is ever 
to characterize and hallow all his communications. It is 
of course to wilful falsehood that the apostle refers—for a 
man may be imposed upon himself, and unconsciously deceive 
others—to what Augustine defines as falsa significatio cum 
voluntate fallendi, As may be seen from the quotations 
made by Whitby and other expositors, some of the heathen 
philosophers were not very scrupulous in adherence to truth, 
and the vice of falsehood was not branded with the stigma 
which it merited. And the apostle adds as a cogent reason— 

éte é€opev GdAjAwY pwéAn—“ for we are members one of 
another.” Rom. xii. 5; 1 Cor. xii. 12-27. Christians are bound 
up together by reciprocal ties and obligations as members of 
the one body of which Christ is the one Head—the apostle 
glancing back to the image of the 16th verse. Their being 
members one of another springs from their living union with 
Christ. Trusting in one God, they should therefore not create 
distrust of one another; seeking to be saved by one faith, they 
should not prove faithless to their fellows; and professing to 
be freed by the truth, they ought not to attempt to enslave their 
brethren by falsehood. Truthfulness is an essential and pri- 
mary virtue. Chrysostom, taking the figure in its mere applica- 
tion to the body, draws out a long and striking analogy—* Let 
not the eye lie to the foot, nor the foot to the eye. If there be a 
deep pit, and its mouth covered with reeds shall present to the 
eye the appearance of solid ground, will not the eye use the 
foot to ascertain whether it is hollow underneath, or whether 
it is firm and resists? Will the foot tell a lie, and not the 
truth as it is? And what again if the eye were to spy a 
serpent or a wild beast, will it lie to the foot?” etc. 
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(Ver, 26.) "OpyitecOe Kal un dpaptdvere—* Be ye angry 
and sin not.” This language is the same as the Septuagint 
translation of Ps. iv. 4. The verb #37 may bear such a 
sense, as Hengstenberg maintains,-—Prov. xxix. 9; Isa. xxviil. 
21; Ezek. xvi. 43,—though Gesenius, Hupfeld, Ewald, and — 
Phillips maintain that the meaning is “tremble,” or “stand — 
in awe,” as in the English version. Delitzsch also renders 
Bebet-—“ quake,” Tholuck, L£rzittert, and J. Olshausen, Zittert. 
The Hebrew verb is of the same stock with the Greek dpyy 
and the Saxon “rage,” and denotes strong emotion. The 
peculiar idiom has been variously understood: 1. Some under- 
stand it thus—“ If ye should be angry, see that ye do not sin.” 
Such is the view of Chrysostom, Theophylact, Gicumenius, 
Piscator, Wolf, Koppe, Flatt, Riickert, Olshausen, Holz- 
hausen, Meier, and Bishop Butler; while Harless supposes 
the meaning to be—ziirnet in der rechten Wetse—be angry in 
the right way. Hitzig renders it grollet, aber verfehlt euch 
nicht. 2. Beza, Grotius, Clarius, and Zeltner take the first 
verb in an interrogative sense—Are ye angry? It is plain 
that the simple construction of the second clause forbids such 
a supposition. The opinion of the Greek fathers has been 
defended by a reference to Hebrew syntax, in which, when 
two imperatives are joined, the first expresses a condition, and 
the second a result. Gesenius, § 127, 2; Nordheimer, § 1008. 
This clause does not, however, come under such a category, 
for its fair interpretation under such a law would be—* Be 
angry, and so ye shall not sin,” or, as in the common phrase 
—divide et impera—* divide, and thou shalt conquer.” The 
second imperative does not express result, but contemporaneous 
feeling. 3. Nor do we see any good grounds for adopting the 
notion of a permissive imperative, as is argued for by Winer, 
§ 43, 2*—* Be angry ”—(I cannot prevent it). 1 Cor. vii. 
13. As Meyer has remarked, there is no reason why the one 
imperative should be permissive and the other jussive, when 
both are connected by the simple wat. 4. The phrase is idio- 
matic—‘“ Be angry”—(when occasion requires), “but sin 
not ;” the main force being on the second imperative with py. 
It is objected to this view by Olshausen and others, that anger 
is forbidden in the 31st verse. But the anger there repro- 

1 Moulton, p. 392. 
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bated is associated with dark malevolence, and regarded as the 
offspring of it. Anger is not wholly forbidden, as Olshausen 
imagines it is. It is an instinctive principle—a species of 
thorny hedge encircling our birthright. But in the indulgence 
of it, men are very apt to sin, and therefore they are cautioned 
against it. Ifa mere trifle put them into a storm of fury—if 
they are so excitable as to fall into frequent fits of ungovern- 
able passion, and lose control of speech or action—if urged 
by an irascible temper they are ever resenting fancied affronts 
and injuries, then do they sin. Matt. v. 21,22. But specially 
do they sin, and herein lies the danger, if they indulge anger 
for an improper length of time :— 

0 HAtos py emidvétw éeml TO Trapopyiouo tuov—*let not 
the sun go down upon your indignation.” Similar phrase- 
ology occurs in Deut. xxiv. 15; in Philo, and in Plutarch. 
See Wetstein, in Joc. IIapopyiopos, a term peculiar to 
biblical Greek, is a fit of indignation or exasperation; wrapa 
—referring to the cause or occasion; while the dpy7, to be 
put away from Christians, is the habitual indulgence of anger. 
1 Kings xv. 30; 2 Kings xxiii. 26; Neh. ix. 18. IIapop- 
ytouos is not in this clause absolutely forbidden, as Trench 
wrongly supposes (Synon. p. 141), but it is to cease by 
sunset. The day of anger should be the day of reconciliation. 
It is to be but a brief emotion, slowly excited and very soon 
dismissed. If it be allowed to lie in the mind, it degenerates 
into enmity, hatred, or revenge, all of which are positively 
and in all circumstances sinful. To harbour ill-will; to feed 
a grudge, and keep it vankling in the bosom; or to wait a 
fitting opportunity for successful retaliation, is inconsistent 
with Christian discipleship—* Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath.” Augustine understands by sun, “the Sun of 
righteousness” (on Ps. xxv.; Op. vol. iv. p. 15, ed. Paris), and 
Anselm “the sun of reason.” Theodoret well says—wérpov 
Ewe TH Ovuas Ths uépas TO pétpov. The Pythagorean 
disciple was to be placated, and to shake hands with his foe 
—nplv # rov Hdov Sivas. Plutarch, de Am. Frat. 488, b.* 


1 The exegesis of the witty Thomas Fuller may be subjoined: ‘‘St. Paul saith 
—‘Let not the sun go down upon your wrath ;’ to carry news to the antipodes 
in another world of thy revengeful nature. Yet let us take the apostle’s 
meaning rather than his words—with all possible speed to depose our passion ; 
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(Ver. 27.) Mn&é SiSore torov TG SiaB\p—* Also give 
no place to the devil.” Myéé, not prjte, is the true reading, 
upon preponderant authority, and closely connects this clause 
with the preceding exhortation, not certainly logically or as a 
developed thought, but numerically as an allied injunction, 
more closely than what Klotz calls fortuitus concursus. Ad 
Devar. ii. p. 6. Hartung, i. 210; Buttmann, § 149; Winer, 
§ 55, 6; Fritzsche, ad Marc. p. 157. ‘O dsdPonros is plainly 
the Evil One, not viewed simply in his being, but in some 
special element of his character. It is wrong to render it 
here—the accuser or calumniator, though the Syriac version, 
Luther, Er. Schmid, Baumgarten-Crusius, and others, have so 
rendered it. The notion of Harless appears to be too 
restricted, namely, that the reference is to Satan as endanger- 
ing the life and peace of the Christian church, not as gaining 
the ascendency over individuals. To “give place to,” is to 
yield room for, dare locum. Luke xiv. 9; Rom. xii. 19; 
Cicero, de Natura Deorum, ii. 33. See also Wetstein, zn loc. 
The idea indicated by the connection is, that anger nursed in 
the heart affords opportunity to Satan. Satan has sympathy 
with a spiteful and malignant spirit, it is so like his own. 
Envy, cunning, and malice are the pre-eminent feelings of the 
devil, and if wrath gain the empire of the heart, it lays it 
open to him, and to those fiendish passions which are 
identified with his presence and operations. Christians are 
not, by the indulgence of angry feeling, to give place to him; 
for if he have any place, how soon may he have all place! 
Give him “place” but in a point, and he may speedily cover 
the whole platform of the soul. 

(Ver. 28.) ‘O krérrov pnkére krertér~—* Let the stealer 
steal no more.” We cannot say that the present participle is 
here used for the past, as is done by the Vulgate in its gui 
Surabatur, by Luther, Erasmus, Grotius, Cramer, and others, 
Even some MSS. have 6 xréWas. ‘O xrértwv is the thief, 
not understanding him so literally that we may take leave to be angry till 
sunset: then might our wrath lengthen with the days ; and men in Greenland, 
where days last above a quarter of a year, have plentiful scope of revenge. And 
as the English, by command from William the Conqueror, always raked up 
their fire and put out their candles when the curfew-bell was rung, let us then 


also quench all sparks of anger and heat of passion.” Holy and Profane State, 
p. 161 ; London, 1841. 
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one given to the vice of thieving, or, as Peile renders it, “the 
thievish person.” Winer, § 45,7; Bernhardy, p. 318; Gal. i. 23. 
It is something, as Stier says, between «répas and Kdérrns. 
Some, again, shocked at the idea that any connected with the 
Ephesian church should be committing such a sin, have 
attempted to attenuate the meaning of the term. Jerome set 
the example, and he has been followed by Calvin, Bullinger, 
Estius, Zanchius, Holzhausen, and partially by Hodge. But 
the apostle condemns theft in every form, and in all probability 
he alludes to some peculiar aspect of it practised by a section 
of the idle population of Ephesus. According to the testimony 
of Eusebius, in the tenth chapter of the sixth book of his 
Preparatio Evangelica, throughout the Eastern world few 
persons were much affronted by being convicted of theft— 
6 AowWopovpevos ws KrAETTNS OV TdvU ayavaxtel. See 1 Cor. 
v. 1, and 2 Cor. xii. 21, for another class of sinners in the 
early church. The apostle’s immediate remedy for the vice is 
honourable industry, with a view to generosity — 

HadXov 8 KoTiadTw épyatopevos tals iSiaus yepolv TO aryabov 
—‘“but rather let him labour, working with his own hands 
that which is good.” The differences of reading are numerous 
in this brief clause. In some MSS. tais yepoly is omitted, 
and in others 7d dya@ov. Clement reads simply rd dya6ov, 
and Tertullian only tais yepoiv. Some insert (dias before 
xepoiv, and others affix avrovd after it. Several important 
MSS., such as A, D', E F,G; the Vulgate, Gothic, Coptic, 
and Ethiopic Armenian; Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Epi- 
phanius, Jerome, Augustine, and Pelagius—read tats (diaus 
xepoiv TO aya0ov. Lachmann adopts this reading; K inverts 
this order, 76 dyaOov rais Slats yepolv ; but Tischendorf, Hahn, 
and Alford read 76 dya6ov tats yepotv, with L and the great 
majority of mss, Chrysostom, Theophylact, C&cumenius, 
and the Received Version. B has tais yepoly 76 dyabov. 
We agree with Stier in saying that Harless and Olshausen 
overlook the proof, when at once they prefer the shortest 
reading, and treat ro ayaov as an interpolation taken from 
Gal. vi 10. MaddAov &é—but “ rather or in preference ” let 
him work, and with his own hands, rais id/aus yepaiv. “I dz0s, 
like proprius in Latin instead of suus or ejus, is here used 
with distinct force. Matt.xxv.15; John x. 3; Rom. viii. 32; 
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Winer, § 22, 7. Manual employment was the most common 
in these times. Acts xx. 34; 1 Thess. iv. 11. To dya@ov is 
something useful and profitable. His hands had done what 
was evil, and now these same were to be employed in what 
was good. If aman have no industrious calling, if he cannot 
dig, and if to beg he is ashamed, his resort is to plunder for © 
self-support : 

‘* Now goes the nightly thief, prowling abroad 

For plunder ; much solicitous how best 


He may compensate for a day of sloth 
By works of darkness and nocturnal wrong.” 


But if a man be active and thrifty, then he may have not only 
enough for himself, but even enjoy a surplus out of which he 
1iay relieve the wants of his destitute brethren— 

iva éyn petadidovar TO xpelav &xovt-— that he may have 
to give to him who hath need.” This is a higher motive than 
mere self-support, and is, as Olshausen remarks, a specifically 
Christian object. Not only is the thief to work for his own 
maintenance, but Christian sympathy will cheer him in his 
manual toil, for the benefit of others. Already in the days of 
his indolence had he stolen from others, and now others were 
to share in the fruits of his honest labour—truest restitution. 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

(Ver. 29.) las Aoyos campos éx Tod otopatos tuav py 
extropevéeo @m—* Let no filthy word come out of your mouth.” 
This strong negation contained in the use of ds with py, is a 
species of Hebraism. Winer, N 26,1; Ewald, Heb. Grum. 
§ 576. The general meaning of campos is foul, rotten, use- 
less, though sometimes, from the idea of decay—old, obsolete, 
ugly, or worthless. Phrynith. ed. Lobeck, p. 337. In Matt. 
vii. 17, 18, xii. 33, and in Luke vi. 43, the epithet charac- 
terizes trees and their fruit, and in the Vulgate is rendered 
simply malus. In Matt. xiii. 48, it is applied to fishes. In 
all these places the contrasted adjective is a@yaOos. Locke in 
his paraphrase has, “no misbecoming word.” The term is of 
course used here in a tropical sense, but its meaning is not to 
be restricted, as Grotius advocates, to unchaste or obscene 
conversation, which is afterwards and specially forbidden. It 
signifies what is noxious, offensive, or useless, and refers to 
language which, so far from yielding “grace” or benefit, has a 
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tendency to corrupt the hearer. 1 Cor. xv. 33; Col. iv. 6. 
Chrysostom, deriving his idea from the contrast of the follow- 
ing clause, defines the term thus—d pi) tiv idiay ypelav 
mAnpot ; and several vices of the tongue are also named by 
him, with evident reference to Col. iii. 8. Meier narrows its 
meaning, when he regards it as equivalent to apyos in Matt. 
xi. 36. May there not be reference to sins already con- 
demned? All falsehoods and equivocations; all spiteful 
epithets and vituperation; all envious and vengeful detrac- 
tion; all phrases which form a cover for fraud and chicanery 
—are filthy speech, and with such language a Christian’s 
mouth ought never to be defiled, “ Nothing ”— 

GX’ el Tis ayabds pds oiKodophy THs ypetas—“ but that 
which is good for edification of the need.” Instead of ype/as, 
some MSS., as D', E!, F, G, and some of the Latin fathers, 
read wiotews, which is evidently an emendation, as Jerome 
has hinted. “Aya@os, followed by mpés, signifies “ good,” in 
the sense of “suitable,” or rather serviceable for, examples of 
which may be found in Kypke, Observat. ii. 298; Passow, 
sub voce; Rom. xv. 2. Our version, following Beza, inverts 
the order and connection of the two nouns, and renders, “ for 
the use of edifying,’ whereas Paul says, “ for edification of the 
need.” Xpeias,as the genitive of object, is almost personified. 
To make it the genitive of “ point of view,” with Ellicott, is a 
needless refinement. The paraphrase of Erasmus, qua sit opus— 
and that of Casaubon, quwoties opus est, are defective, inasmuch 
as they suppose the need to be only incidental or occasional, 
whereas the apostle regards it as a pressing and continuous 
fact. The precious hour should never be polluted with corrupt 
speech, nor should it be wasted in idle and frivolous dialogue. 
We are not indeed to “give that which is holy to dogs”—a 
due and delicate appreciation of time and circumstance must 
govern the tongue. Juata, says Jerome, juxta opportunitatem 
loci, temporis, et persone edificare audientes. Conversation 
should always exercise a salutary influence, regulated by the 
special need. Words so spoken may fall like winged seeds 
upon a neglected soil, and there may be future germination 
and fruit. Trench on Authorized Version, p. 120. 

ve 8a yapw Tots axovovaow—* that it may give grace to 
the hearers.”  Xdpis is taken by some to signify what is 

: 
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agreeable or acceptable. Theodoret thus explains it—iva 
gavn Sextds Tois dxovovoc—“ that it may seem pleasant to 
the hearer;” and the same view has been held by Luther, 
Riickert, Meier, Matthies, Burton, and the lexicographers 
Robinson, Bretschneider, Wilke, Wahl, and Schleusner, One, 
of the opinions of Chrysostom is not dissimilar, since he 
compares such speech to the grateful effect of ointment or 
perfume on the person. That ydpis may bear such a meaning 
is well known, but does it bear such a sense in such a phrase 
as ydpw Siddovar? In Plut. Agis. c. 18—éedwxota yapw ; 
Euripides, Medea, v. 702—rnvde cou Sodvar ydpiv ; Sophocles, 
Ajax, 1854—pépvno’ otrolm dwti thy ydapw Sidws; and in 
other quotations adduced by Harless, yapw Sovvar is “to 
onfer a favour—to bestow a gift.” Ast, Lex Platon. sub voce. 
So we have the phrase in Jas. iv. 6; 1 Pet. v. 5; and it is 
found also in the Septuagint, Ex. ili, 21; Ps. lxxxiv. 12. 
And such is the view of Olshausen, Harless, Meyer, de Wette, 
and in former times of Bullinger, Zanchius, and virtually of 
Beza, Grotius, Elsner, and Calvin. Speech good to the edifi- 
cation of need brings spiritual benefit to the hearer; it may 
excite, or deter, or counsel—stir him to reflection or afford 
materials of thought. “A word spoken in season, how good 
is it!—like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” Prov. 
Mave ees 

Ver. 30. Kal ys) Aureite to Ivedua 70 aytov rod Ocod— 
“ And grieve not the Holy Spirit of God.” The term mvedya, 
and the epithet ayiov, have been already explained under 
i. 13, and solemnly and emphatically is the article repeated. 
He is called the Spirit of God, and the Holy Spirit of God, 
each term having a distinct and suggestive significance. This 
sentence is plainly connected with the previous exhortations, 
and specially by «ai, with the preceding counsel. And the 
connection appears to be this :—Obey those injunctions as to 
abstinence from falsehood, malice, dishonesty, and especially 
corrupt speech, and grieve not the Holy Spirit of God. 
True, indeed, the Godhead is unruffled in its calm, yet there 
are feelings in it so analogous to those excited in men, that 
they are named after such human emotions. The Holy Spirit 
represents Himself as susceptible of affront and of sorrow. 
IIapofvvew is used in a similar passage in Isa, lxiii, 10 
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by the Seventy, but it is not a perfect representation of the 
original Hebrew—23Y. We regard it as wrong to dilute the 
meaning of the apostle, explaining it either with Bengel— 
contristatur Spiritus Sanctus non in se sed in nobis ; or rashly 
affirming with Baumgarten-Crusius, that the personality of 
the Holy Spirit is only a form of representation, and no 
proof of what Harless calls objective reality ; or still further 
declaring with Rieger, that the term Spirit may be referred 
to—des Menschen neugeschaffenen Geist—*the renewed spirit 
of man;” or, in fine, so attenuating the meaning with de 
Wette as to say, that by the Holy Spirit is to be understood 
moral sentiment, as depicted from the Christian point of view. 
It is the Holy Spirit of God within us (not in others, as 
Thomas Aquinas imagines), that believers grieve—not the 
Father, nor the Son, but the blessed Spirit, who, as the applier 
of salvation, dwells in believers, and consecrates their very 
bodies as His temple. Eph. ii. 22; 1 Cor. vi. 19; Rom. viii. 
26, 27. According to our view, the verse is a summation 
of the argument—the climax of appeal. If Christians shall 
persist in falsehood and deviation from the truth—if they 
shall indulge in fitful rage or cherish sullen and malignant 
dislikes—if they shall be characterized by dishonesty, or 
idle and corrupt language—then, though they may not grieve 
man, do they grieve the Holy Spirit of God, for all this per- 
verse insubordination is in utter antagonism to the essence 
and operations of Him who is the Spirit of truth, and inspires 
the love of it; who assumed, as a fitting symbol, the form 
of a dove, and creates meekness and forbearance; and who 
as the Spirit of holiness, leads to the appreciation of all 
that is just in action, noble in sentiment, and healthful and 
edifying in speech. What can be more grieving to the Holy 
Ghost than our thwarting the very purpose for which He 
dwells within us, and contravening all the promptings and 
suggestions with which He warns and instructs us? Since it 
is His special function to renew the heart, to train it to the 
abandonment of sin, and to the cultivation of holiness—and 
since for this purpose He has infleshed Himself and dwells in 
us as a tender, watchful, and earnest guardian, is He not 
grieved with the contuxacy and rebellion so often manifested 
against Him? Nay muze— 
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ev & éadpaylcOnte eis nupay amokutpHcews—* in whom 


ye were sealed for the day of redemption.” Eis is “for ”— 
reserved for, implying the idea of “until;” the genitive being 
a designation of time by its characteristic event. Winer, § 30, 
2,a. For the meaning of the verb éofpayicOnre, the explana- , 
tion already given under i. 14 may be consulted. It is a 
grave error of Chandler and Le Clerc to refer this sealing to 
the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit; for surely these were not 
possessed by all the members of the church, nor could we 
limit the sin of grieving the Spirit to the abuse of the gift of 
prophecy, which the second of these expositors supposes to 
be specially intended in the preceding verse. In i. 14, the 
apostle speaks of the redemption of the purchased posses- 
sion, and that period is here named “the day of redemp- 
tion.” The noun a7roAvtpwous has already occupied us under 
i. 14, and the comment needs not be repeated. This clause 
is evidently an argument, or the motive why believers should 
not grieve the Holy Spirit. If He seal you, and so confirm 
your faith, and preserve you to eternal glory—if your hope of 
glory, your preparation for it, and especially your security as 
to its possession, be the work of God’s blessed Spirit, why 
will you thus grieve Him? There is no formal mention 
made of the possibility of apostasy, or of the departure of the 
Spirit. Nor does it seem to be implied, as the verb “ sealed ” 
intimates. They who are sealed are preserved—the seal is 
not to be shivered or effaced. A security that may be broken 
at any time, or the value of which depends on man’s own 
fidelity and guardianship, is no security at all. Not only 
does the Socinian Slichtingius hold that the seal may be 
broken, but we find even the Calvinist Zanchius speaking 
of the possibility of so losing the seal as to lose salvation: 
and in such an opinion some of the divines of the Reforma- 
tion, such an Aretius, join him. The Fathers held a similar 
view. Theophylact warns—p Advons tiv cdhpayida. See 
also the Shepherd of Hermas, ii. 10, where the phrase occurs 
—prrote évrevénrar TO OeO Kal amooth ard cod. Ambrosi- 
aster says—Quza deserit nos, eo quod leserimus eum. Harless 
admits that the phrase may teach the possibility of the loss of 
the seal; while Stier displays peculiar keenness against those 
who held the opposite doctrine, or what he calls—preedestina- 
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tionisches Missverstindniss. Were the apostle speaking of 
the striving of the Spirit, or of His ordinary influences, the 
possibility of His departure might be thus admitted. Gen. 
vi. 3; Isa. lxiii. 10; Acts vii. 51. Or if he had said—grieve 
not the Holy Spirit, by whom men are sealed, or whose func- 
tion it is to seal men, the hypothesis of Stier would not be 
denied. But the inspired writer says—“ by whom ye were 
sealed.” They had been sealed, set apart, and secured, for 
perseverance is the crowning blessing and prerogative of the 
saints ; not to say, with Meyer, that if the view of Harless 
were correct—zrapofvvere would have been the more natural 
expression. The apostle appeals not to their fears, lest the 
Spirit should leave them; but he appeals to their sense of 
gratitude, and entreats them not to wound this tender, con- 
tinuous, and resident Benefactor. 2 Cor. i. 21. It may be 
said to a prodigal son—grieve not your father lest he cast 
you off; or grieve not your mother lest you break her heart. 
Which of the twain is the stronger appeal? and this is the 
question we put as our reply to Alford and Turner. In fine, 
the patristic and popish phraseology, in which this seal is 
applied to the imposition of hands, to baptism, or the sacra- 
ment of confirmation, is wholly foreign from the sense and 
purpose of the passage before us, though its clauses have been 
often adduced in proof. Catechismus Roman. § 311; Suicer, 
sub voce opparyis. 

Ver. 31. Ilaca tixpia, cal Ovpos, cai dpyn, cai Kpavyn, Kat 
Bracdnpia, apOntw ad’ tov, ov wdaon Kaxig— Let all bit- 
terness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil-speaking 
be put away from you, with all malice;”—all feelings incon- 
sistent with love—all emotions opposed to the benign influence 
and presence of the Divine Spirit—were to be abandoned. 

IT.xpia— bitterness ”—is a figurative term denoting that 
fretted and irritable state of mind that keeps a man in per- 
petual animosity—that inclines him to harsh and uncharitable 
opinions of men and things—that makes him sour, crabbed, 
and repulsive in his general demeanour—that brings a scowl 
over his face, and infuses venom into the words of his tongue. 
Rom. iii. 14; Jas. iiiii 14. Wetstein, under Rom. ili. 14, 
has adduced several examples of the similar use of mxpéa 
from the classical writers. Aristotle justly says—ol 6€ wixpot 
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Svodudduto1, Kab roddy xpovov dpyifovTar, KaTéxovar yap TOV 
Ovpov. Loesner has also brought some apposite instances 
from Philo, Observat. ad NV. T. p. 345. Ovpos is that mental 
excitement to which such bitterness gives rise—the commo- 
tion or tempest that heaves and infuriates within. Donaldson, , 
New Cratylus, § 476. ’Opyy (Deut. ix. 19) is resentment, 
settled and dark hostility, and is therefore condemned. See 
under iv. 26. ‘O Oupos yevyntixds éote THs opyns—is the 
remark of (Xcumenius. See Trench, Synon. § 37; Tittmann, 
de Synon. p. 132; Donaldson, New Cratylus,§ 477. Kpavyn 
—*clamour,” is the expression of this anger—hoarse reproach, 
the high language of scorn and scolding, the yelling tones, 
the loud and boisterous recrimination, and the fierce and 
impetuous invective that mark a man in a towering rage. Ira 
furor brevis est. “Let women,” adds Chrysostom, “ especially 
attend to this, as they on every occasion cry out and brawl. 
There is but one thing in which it is needful to cry aloud, and 
that is in teaching and preaching.” Bracdnuia—-signifies 
what is hurtful to the reputation of others, and sometimes 
is applied to the sin of impious speech toward God. It is 
the result or one phase of the clamour implied in xpavyy, for 
anger leads not only to vituperation, but to calumny and 
scandal. In the intensity of passion, hot and hasty rebuke 
easily and frequently passes into foulest slander. The wrathful 
denouncer exhausts his rage by becoming a reviler. Col. iii. 
8; 1 Tim. vi. 4. All these vicious emotions are to be put 
away. Kaxia is a generic term, and seems to signify what 
we sometimes call in common speech bad-heartedness, the 
root of all those vices. 1 Pet. ii. 1. Let all these vices be 
abandoned, with every form and aspect of that condition of 
mind in which they have their origin, and of that residuum 
which the indulgence of them leaves behind it. The word is 
in contrast with the epithet, “tender-hearted,”’ in the follow- 
ing verse. Now this verse contains not only a catalogue, but 
a melancholy genealogy of bad passions—acerbity of temper 
exciting passion—that passion heated into indignation—that 
indignation throwing itself off in indecent brawling, and that 
brawling darkening into libel and abuse—a malicious element 
lying all the while at the basis of these enormities. And 
such unaiiable feeling and language are not to be allowed 
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any apology or indulgence. The adjective waca belongs to 
the five sins first mentioned, and dey to the last. Indeed, the 
Coptic version formally prefixes to all the nouns the adjective 
m&er—*«all.” They are to be put away in every kind 
and degree—in germ as well as maturity—without reserve 
and without compromise.’ 

(Ver. 32.) Tiveoe 8€ eis adddrrous ypnoroi—* But become 
ye kind to one another.” The 8¢ has been excluded by Lach- 
mann, on the authority of B, but rightly retained by Tischen- 
dorf. 4é—« But ”—passing to the contrast in his exhortation, 
he says—“ become ye kind to one another ”—ypyotoi—full 
of benign courtesy, distinguished by mutual attachment, the 
bland and generous interchange of good deeds, and the earnest 
desire to confer reciprocal obligations. Col. iii. 12. Rudeness 


?Wetstein on Rom. iii. 14. We cannot but quote, from Jeremy Taylor, the 
following paragraph, unequalled in its imagery and magnificence :—‘‘ Anger sets 
the house on fire, and all the spirits are busy upon trouble, and intend propulsion, 
defence, displeasure, or revenge ; it is a short madness, and an eternal enemy to 
discourse, and sober counsels, and fair conversation ; it intends its own object 
with all the earnestness of perception, or activity of design, and a quicker motion 
of a too warm and distempered blood ; it is a fever in the heart, and a calenture 
in the head, and a fire in the face, and a sword in the hand, and a fury all over; 
and therefore can never suffer a man to be in a disposition to pray. . . . Anger 
is a perfect alienation of the mind from prayer, and therefore is contrary to that 
attention which presents our prayers in a right line to God. For so have I seen 
a lark rising from his bed of grass, and soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and 
hopes to get to heaven, and climb above the clouds ; but the poor bird was 
beaten back with the loud sighings of an eastern wind, and his motion made 
irregular and inconstant, descending more at every breath of the tempest, than 
it could recover by the libration and frequent weighing of his wings ; till the 
little creature was forced to sit down and pant, and stay till the storm was over ; 
and then it made a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing, as if it had learned 
music and motion from an angel, as he passed sometimes through the air about 
his ministries here below. So is the prayer of a good man; when his affairs 
have required business, and his business was matter of discipline, and his 
discipline was to pass upon a shining person, or had a design of charity, his duty 
met with infirmities of a man, and anger was its instrument, and the instrument 
became stronger than the prime agent, and raised a tempest, and overruled the 
man ; and then his prayer was broken, and his thoughts were troubled, and his 
words went up towards a cloud, and his thoughts pulled them back again, and 
made them without intention ; and the good man sighs for his infirmity, but 
must be content to lose the prayer, and he must recover it when his anger is 
removed, and his spirit is becalmed, made even as the brow of Jesus and smooth 
like the heart of God ; and then it ascends to heaven upon the wings of the 
holy dove, and dwells with God, till it returns, like the useful bee, loaden with 
a blessing and the dew of heaven.”—Works, The Return of Prayers, yol, v. 
pp. 67, 70. London, 1822. 
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and censoriousness are opposed to this plain injunction. That 
there should be any allusion in ypyorés to the sacred name 
Xpuoros, is wholly incredible. 

Evordayyvor—(1 Pet. iii, 8; Col. iii. 12)—* tender-hearted” 
—the word being based upon the common and similar use 
of DM in the Old Testament. The epithet is found, as in ~ 
Hippocrates, with a literal sense. See Kypke. So far from 
being churlish or waspish, Christians are to be noted for their 
tenderness of heart. They are to be full of deep and mellow 
affection, in opposition to that wrath and anger which they 
are summoned to abandon. A rich and genial sympathy 
should ever characterize all their intercourse— 

xvapitopevor Eavtois—“ forgiving one another.” ‘Eavtois 
is used for aAAnAos. This use of the reflexive for the re- 
ciprocal pronoun has sometimes an emphatic significance— 
forgiving one another, you forgive yourselves—and occurs in 
Mark x. 26; John xii. 19; Col. iii. 13, 165 and also among 
classical writers. Kiihner, $ 628, 3; J elf, § 654, 3; Bernhardy, 
p. 273; Matthie,§ 489, 6. May not the use of éavtois also 
point, as Stier says, to that peculiar unity which subsists among 
Christ’s disciples? The meaning of the participle, which is 
contemporaneous with the previous verb, is plainly determined 
by the following clause. It does not mean being gracious or 
agreeable, as Bretschneider thinks, nor yet does it signify, as 
the Vulgate reads—donantes, but condonantes. Luke vii. 42, 
43; 2 Cor. 1.10; Col. ii. 13, iii. 13. Instead of resentment 
and retaliation, railing and vindictive objurgation, Christians 
are to pardon offences—to forgive one another in reciprocal 
generosity. Faults will be committed and offences must come, 
but believers are to forgive them, are not to exaggerate them, 
but to cover them up from view, by throwing over them the 
mantle of universal charity. And the rule, measure, and 
motive of this universal forgiveness are stated in the last 
clause— 

xabws xai o Ocos ev Xpiot@ éyapicato ipiv—as also God 
in Christ forgave you.” Some MSS., as B?, D, E, K, L, the 
Syriac, and Theodoret read uty; others, as A, F, G, I, and 
Chrysostom in his text, read duty. The latter appears the 
better reading, while the other may have been suggested by 
v. 2. Kaéws xai—as also”—an example with an implied 
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comparison. Klotz, ad Devar. ii.635. But the presentation 
of the example contains an argument. It is an example which 
Christians are bound to imitate. They were to forgive because 
God had forgiven them, and they were to forgive in resem- 
blance of His procedure. In the exercise of Christian forgive- 
ness, His authority was their rule, and His example their 
model. They were to obey and also to imitate, nay, their 
obedience consisted in imitation, “Ev Xpior@ is “in Christ” 
as the element or sphere, and signifies not “on account of, or 
by means of Christ,” but 6 Qeds év Xpior@ is God revealed in 
Christ, acting in Him, speaking in Him, and fulfilling His 
gracious purposes by Him as the one Mediator. 2 Cor. v.19. 
For the pardon of human guilt is no summary act of paternal 
regard, but sin was punished, government vindicated, and the 
moral interests of the universe were guarded by the atonement 
which Christ presented. The nature of that forgiveness which 
God in Christ confers on sinners, has been already illustrated 
under i. 7. That pardon is full and free and irreversible—all 
sin forgiven; forgiven, not because we deserve it; forgiven 
every day of our lives; and, when once forgiven, never again 
to rise up and condemn us. Now, because God has pardoned 
us, we should be ready to pardon others. His example at 
once enjoins imitation, and furnishes the pattern. God is 
presented, as Theophylact says—ets imddevyua. And thus 
the offences of others are to be pardoned by us fully, without 
retaining a grudge; and freely, without any exorbitant equi- 
valent ; forgiven not only seven times, but seventy and seven. 
times ; and when pardoned, they are not to be raked out of 
oblivion, and again made the theme of collision and quarrel. 
According to the imagery of our Lord’s parable, our sins 
toward God are weighty as talents, nay, weighty and nume- 
rous as ten thousand talents; while the offences of our fellows 
toward ourselves are trivial as pence, nay, as trivial and as few 
as a hundred pence. If the master forgive such an immense 
amount to the servant so far beneath Him, will not the forgiven 
servant be prompted, by the generous example, to absolve 
his own fellow-servant and equal from his smaller debt ? 
Matt. xviii, 23-35. 


CHAPTER V. 


(Ver. 1.) Twweode ody piuntal rob Ocot—“Do ye then 
become followers of God.” The collective ody connects this 
verse with the preceding exhortation, and its yiveoOe 5¢— 
indeed pupntys is usually accompanied with yivoya:. The 
example of God’s forgiving generosity is set before them, and 
they are solicited to copy it. God for Christ’s sake has for- 
given you; “become ye then imitators of God,” and cherish a 
forgiving spirit towards one another. God’s example has an 
authoritative power. The imitation of God is here limited to 
this peculiar duty, and cannot, as Stier thinks, have connection 
with the long paragraph which precedes, especially as the 
verb meputrateire, which is so commonly employed, need not 
be taken as resumptive of mrepiratjcat in iv. 1. The words 
piyntat tod Oeod are peculiar, and occur only in this place, 
though the terms, in an ethical sense, and with reference to 
a human model, are to be found in 1 Cor. iv. 16, xi 1; 
1 Thess. i. 6, 11.14; Heb. vi. 12. Ye should forgive, as God 
forgives, and thus be imitators of Him, or, as Theodoret says 
—nrowcate tHv cuyyéverav. And they are enjoined to study 
and perfect this moral resemblance by the blessed thought 
that, in doing so, they feel and act— 

@s Téxva ayarnta—“as children beloved;” as children 
who, in their adoption, have enjoyed so much of a father’s 
affection. They cannot be imitators of God as Creator. They 
may resemble Him as the God of Providence, in feeding and 
clothing the indigent; but especially can they copy Him in 
His highest character as Redeemer, when, like Him, they 
pardon offenders, and so imitate His royal and lofty preroga- 
tive. Disinterested love is a high element of perfection, as 
described by the great Teacher Himself. Matt. v. 45-48. 
Tholuck, Bergpredigt, Matt. v. 45. This duty of imitation 
on the part of God’s children is well expressed by Photius— 
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“To institute an action against one who has injured us is 
human ; not to take revenge on him is the part of a philoso- 
pher: but to compensate him with benefit is Divine, and 
shows men of earth to be followers of the Father who is in 
heaven.”* 

(Ver. 2.) Kat repirareire év ayarn—‘“ And walk in love.” 
The same admonition under another and closer aspect is con- 
tinued in this verse. The love in which we are to walk is 
such a love in kind as Christ displayed in dying forus. The 
apostle had just spoken of “God in Christ” forgiving men, 
and now, and very naturally, that Christ in the plenitude and 
glory of His love is also introduced— 

Kabas kal 0 Xpicrds nyatnocev juas—“as also, or even as, 
Christ loved us.” Tischendorf, after A and B, reads tas, 
and on the authority of B reads also tua in the following 
clause ; but the ordinary reading is preferable, as the direct 
form of address may have suggested the emendation. The 
immeasurable fervour of Christ's love is beyond description. 
See under iii. 19. That love which is set before us was 
noble, ardent, and self-sacrificing; eternal, boundless, and 
unchanging as its possessor—more to Him than the possession 
of visible equality with God, for He veiled the splendours of 
divinity ; more to Him than heaven, for He left it; more to 
Him than the conscious enjoyment of His Father’s coun- 
tenance, for on the cross He suffered the horrors of a spiritual 
eclipse, and cried, “ Why hast Thou forsaken me?” more to 
Him, in fine, than His life, for He freely surrendered it. 
That love was embodied in Christ as He walked on earth, 
and especially as He bled on the cross; for He loved us— 

Kal trapéd@xev éavtov vrép juaov—<and gave Himself for 
us”—in proof and manifestation of His love—«xai being 
exegetical. The verb implies full surrender, and the prepo- 
sition trép points out those over whom or in room of whom 
such self-tradition is made. Usteri, Lehrb. p. 117; Meyer 
on Rom. v. 6; Ellicott on Gal. iii, 13. John xv. 13; Rom. 
v. 8; Gal. ii. 20. The general idea is, that Christ’s love led 


17) piv dixny dwairsiv cov Zdixnxora, avbeaaiver, 7d di un audvectas, PiAdTopoy, 70 
Vi xal sispysoiass &usiBeobas Aoiwdv Hdn Osiov xa) piynras rou by ovgavois argos Tous 
ynysytis axoQaiver—Ep, 193. See also the Epistle to Diognetus, cap. 10; Justin 
Martyr, Opera, vol. ii. p, 496; ed. Otto, Jenez, 1843, 
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to His self- surrender as a sacrifice. He was no passive 
victim of circumstances, but in active and spontaneous 
attachment He gave up Himself to death, and for such as we 
are—His poor, guilty, and ungrateful murderers. The context 
and not simply iwép shows that this is the meaning. The 
manner of His self-sacrifice is defined in the next words— 

mpocdopay kal Ovctav—an offering and a sacrifice ”—obla- 
tionem et hostiam. Vulgate. The words are in the accusative, 
and in apposition with éavroyv, forming its predicate nouns. 
Madvig, § 24. A similar combination of terms occurs in Heb. 
x. 5, 8, while d6épa, a noun of kindred meaning, is used with 
@voia in Heb. v. 1, viii. 3, ix. 9. Ma@pov usually represents 
in Leviticus and Numbers the Hebrew {27?, and is not in sense 
different from wpoogopd. Deyling, Odserv. i. 352. The first 
substantive, 7poodopd, represents only the Hebrew 2, once 
in the Septuagint, though oftener in the Apocrypha. It may 
mean a bloodless oblation, though sometimes in a wider sig- 
nification it denotes an oblation of any kind, and even one of 
slain victims. Acts xxi. 26; Heb. x. 10,18. Ovoda, as its 
derivation imports, is the slaying of a victim—the shedding 
of its blood, and the burning of its carcase, and frequently 
represents M3? in the Septuagint; Ex. xxxiv. 15; Lev. ii. 
and iil, passim, vil. 29; Deut. xii. 6, 27; 1 Sam. ii. 14; 
Matt. ix. 13; Mark xii. 33; Luke ii. 24, xiii. 1; Acts vii 
41,42; 1 Cor. x.18.2:-Hebpwii. 27 ,ix..23j026, 09 Loe 
sometimes in the Septuagint represents NON, sin-offering, and 
often in representing 7722 it means a victim. See Tromm. 
Concord. We do not apprehend that the apostle, in the use 
of these terms, meant to express any such precise distinction 
as that now described. We cannot say with Harless, “that 
Jesus, in reference to Himself and His own free-will, was an 
offering, but in reference to others was a sacrifice.” On the 
other hand, “the last term,” says Meyer, “is a nearer definition 
of the former.” We prefer the opinion, that both terms con- 
vey, and are meant to convey, the full idea of a sacrifice. It 
is a gift, and the gift is a victim; or the victim slain is laid 
on the altar an offering to God. Not only is the animal slain, 
but it is presented to God. Sacrifice is the offering of a victim. 
The idea contained in tpoodopa covers the whole transaction, 
while that contained in @voia is a distinct and characteristic 
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portion of the process. Jesus gave Himself as a sacrifice in 
its completest sense—a holy victim, whose blood was poured 
out in His presentation to God. In the meantime it may 
be remarked, that the suffering involved in sacrifice, such 
unparalleled suffering as Christ endured as our sacrifice, proves 
the depth and fervour of His affection, and brightens that 
example of love which the apostle sets before the Ephesian 
church. 

TO Oe@ eis dopyv evwdias—“to God for the savour of a 
sweet smell ”—the genitive being that of characterizing qua- 
lity. Winer, § 30, 2; Scheuerlein, § 16, 3. Some, such as 
Meyer and Holzhausen, join té Oc@ to the verb rapédwxer, 
but the majority connect them with the following phrase :— 
1. They may stand in close connection with the nouns mpoo- 
dopav xal @voiav, with which they may be joined as an ethical 
dative. Harless says indeed, that eis @avatrov is the proper 
supplement after wapédwxe, but Ovoia here implies it. His 
O@davatov may be implied in such places as Rom. iv. 25, viii. 32, 
but here we have the same preposition in the phrase els éopnv. | 
The preposition eis occurring with the verb denotes the pur- 
pose, as in Matt. xxiv. 9; Acts xiii, 2. Winer, § 49; Bern- 
hardy, p. 218. In those portions of the Septuagint where 
the phraseology occurs, cupiw follows evwdias, so that the 
connection cannot be mistaken. 2. Or the words 7@ Oc@ may 
occupy their present position because of their close connection 
with dou, and we may read—“ He gave Himself an offering 
and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour.” It is 
not easy to say which is preferable, T@ Oe being peculiarly 
placed in reference both to the beginning and the end of the 
verse. The phrase is based on the peculiar sacrificial idiom 
of the Old Testament—"iM2"N, Gen. viii. 21; Lev. i. 9, 13, 
17, ii. 9, 12, iii. 5. It is used tropically in 2 Cor. ii. 14, and 
is explained and expanded in Phil. iv. 18—“a sacrifice 
acceptable, well-pleasing to God.” The burning: of spices or 
incense, so fragrant to the Oriental senses, is figuratively 
applied to God. Not that He has pleasure in suffering for its 
own sake. Nor can we say, with Olshausen, that the Divine 
pleasure arises wholly from the love and obedience which 
Jesus exhibited in His sufferings and death. This idea of 
Olshausen is to some extent similar to that of several recent 
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writers, who do not give its own prominence to the vicarious 
suffering of our Lord, but, as we think, lay undue stress on 
several minor concomitants. 

Now the radical idea of sacrifice is violent and vicarious 
suffering and death. But the theory referred to seems to 
place the value of Christ’s sufferings not in their substitu- 
tionary nature, but in the moral excellence of Him who 
endured them. This is a onesided view. That Jehovah 
rejoiced in the devoted and self-sacrificing spirit of His Son 
—ain His meekness, heroism, and love, is most surely believed 
by us. And we maintain, that the sufferings of Christ gave 
orcasion for the exhibition of those qualities and graces, and 
that without such sufferings as a dark setting, they could 
never have been so brilliantly displayed. The sacrifice must 
be voluntary, for forced suffering can have no merit, and an 
unwilling death no expiatory virtue. But we cannot say 
with Dr. Halley—‘that the sufferings, indirectly, as giving 
occasion to these acts, feelings, and thoughts of the holy 
Sufferer, procured our redemption.” Congregational Lecture— 
The Sacraments, part ii. p. 271, Lond. 1852. The virtues of 
the holy Sufferer are subordinate, although indispensable 
elements in the work of atonement, which consisted in His 
obedience unto the death. That death was an act of obedi- 
ence beyond parallel; yet it was also, and in itself—not 
simply, as Grotius held, a great penal example—but a propi- 
tiatory oblation. The endurance of the law by our Surety is 
as necessary to us as His perfect submission to its statutes. 
The sufferings of the Son of God, viewed as a vicarious 
endurance of the penalty we had incurred, were therefore the 
direct means of our redemption. In insisting on the neces- 
sity of Christ’s obedience, the equal necessity of His expiatory 
death must not be overlooked. That Jesus did suffer and die 
in our room is the fact of atonement; and the mode in which 
He bore those sufferings is the proof of His holy obedience, 
which was made “perfect through suffering.” But if the 
manifestation of Christ’s personal virtues, and not the satisfac- 
tion of law, is said to be the prime end of those sufferings, 
then do we reckon such an opinion subversive of the great 
doctrine of our Lord's propitiation, and in direct antagonism 
to the theology taught us in the inspired oracles. “It pleased 
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the Lord to bruise him ”—*“ Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain”—“ He suffered once for sins,” etc. The uniform 
testimony of the word of God is, that the sufferings of Jesus 
were expiatory—that is, so borne in the room of guilty men, 
that they might not suffer themselves—and that this expia- 
tory merit lies in the sufferings themselves, and is not merely 
or mainly dependent on those personal virtues of love, faith, 
and submission, which such anguish evoked and glorified. 
True, indeed, the victim must be sinless—pure as the fire 
from heaven by which it is consumed; but its atoning virtue 
is not to be referred to the bright display of innocence and 
love in the agonies of immolation, as if all the purposes of 
sacrifice had been to exhibit unoffending goodness, and bring 
out affection in bold relief. No; in the sufferings of the 
“ Holy One,” God was glorified, the law magnified, the curse 
borne away, and salvation secured to believers. 

Nor do we deem it correct on the part of Abelard and Peter 
Lombard in the olden time, or of Maurice recently,’ to regard 
the love of Christ alone as the redeeming element of the 
atonement, overlooking the merit of all that spontaneous and 
indescribable anguish to which it conducted. Such a hypo- 
thesis places the motive in the room of the act. It is true, 
as Maurice remarks, that we usually turn the mind of sinners 
to the love of Christ, and that this truth comforts and sustains 
the heart of the afflicted and dying; but he forgets that this 
love evolved its ardour in suffering for human transgressors, 
and derives all its charm from the thought that the agony 
which it sustained was the endurance of a penalty which a 
guilty world has righteously incurred. The love on which 
sinners lean is a love that not only did not shrink from 
assuming their nature. but that feared not to die for them. 
The justice of God in exacting a satisfaction is not our first 
consolation, but the fact, that what justice deemed indispens- 
able, love nobly presented. If love alone was needed to save, 
why should death have been endured? or would a love that 
fainted not in a mere martyrdom and tragedy be a stay for a 
convicted spirit? No; it is atoning love that soothes and 
blesses, and the objective or legal aspect of the work of 
Christ is not to be merged in any subjective or moral phases 

1 Theological Essays, p. 128. Cambridge, 1853. 
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of it; for both are presented and illustrated in the inspired 
pages. Even in the first ages of the church this cardinal 
doctrine was damaged by the place assigned in it to the devil, 
and the notion of a price or a ransom was carried often to 
absurd extremes, as it has also been in some theories of Pro- 
testant theology, in which absolute goodness and absolute jus- 
tice appear to neutralize one another.’ But still, to warrant the 
application of the term “sacrifice” to the death of Christ, it 
must have been something more than the natural, fitting, and 
graceful conclusion of a self-denied life—it must have been a 
violent and vicarious decease and a voluntary presentation. 
Many questions as to the kind and amount of suffering, its 
necessity, its merits as satisfactio vicaria, and its connection 
with salvation, come not within our province. 

Harless and Meyer have well shown the nullity of the 
Socinian view first propounded by Slichting, and advocated 
by Usteri (Paulin. Lehrbegriff, p. 112) and Riickert, that the 
language of this verse does not represent the death of Christ 
as a sin-offering. But the Pauline theology always holds out 
that death as a sacrifice. He died for our sins—doép—1 Cor. 
xv. 3; died for us—dtmép—1 Thess. v. 10; gave Himself 
for our sins—zepi—Gal. i. 4; died for the ungodly—d7ep 
aceBov—Rom. v. 6; died for all—t7ép wavrwy—2 Cor. v. 
14; and a brother is one on whose behalf Christ died—év’ dv 
Xpiotos arréGavev—1 Cor. viii. 11. His death is an offering 
for sin—mpoogopa mepi—Heb. x. 18 ; one sacrifice for sin— 
play Umép apaptiav Ovciav—Heb. x. 12; the blood of Him 
who offered Himself—ro ala, ds éavtov mpoojveyxev—Heb. ix. 
14; the offering of His body once for all—8a ris tpoopopas 
Tod c@patos éparraE—Heb. x.10. His death makes expiation 
—eis Td (Ndoxeo Oar—Heb. ii. 17 ; there is propitiation in His 
blood—iAracrnpvov—Rom. iii. 25; we are justified in His 
blood—évxawwHévtes év TS alate avtov—Rom. v. 9; and we 
are reconciled by His death—xatndraynuev—Rom. v. 10. 
He gave Himself a ransom—davt¢Avtpov—1 Tim. ii. 6; He 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made’a curse for 
us—ryevopevos UTép huav Kkatdpa—Gal. iii. 13; Christ our 

Baur, Geschichte der Vershnungslehre, p. 30. Compare, too, some expres- 


sions of Gregory of Nyssa with those of Athanasius and Augustine, and Gregory 
the Great. 
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passover was sacrificed for us—wt7rép judy érvOn—1 Cor. v. 7. 
So too in Matt. xx. 28; 1 Pet.i.18,19. The view of Hof- 
mann, which is not that commonly received as orthodox, is 
defended at length by him against Ebrard and Philippi in his 
Schriftb. ii. 329. See Ebrard, Lehre von der stellvertretenden 
Genugthuung, Kénigsberg, 1857, or a note in his Commen- 
tary on 1 John i. 9, in which some important points in the 
previous treatise are condensed; Thomasius, Christi Person 
und Werk, § 57, dritter Theil; and Bodemeyer, Zur Lehre 
von der Versihnung und Rechtfertigung, mit Beziehung auf 
den Hofmann-Philippischen Streit tiber die Versihnungs-lehre, 
Gottingen, 1859; Lechler, das Apost. Zeit. p. 77. The death 
of Christ was a sacrifice which had in it all the elements of 
acceptance, as the death of one who had assumed the sin- 
ning nature, and was yet possessed of Divinity—who could 
therefore place Himself in man’s room, and assume his legal 
liabilities—who voluntarily obeyed and suffered in our stead, 
in unison with God’s will and in furtherance of His gracious 
purposes. What love on Christ’s part! And what an induce- 
ment to obey the injunction—* walk in love ”—in that love 
the possession of which the apostle inculcates and commends 
by the example of Christ! And, first, their love must be like 
their Lord’s love, ardent in its nature and unconquerable in 
its attachment; no cool and transient friendship which but 
evaporates in words, and only fawns upon and fondles the 
creatures of its capricious selection; but a genuine, vehement, 
and universal emotion. Secondly, it must be a self-sacrificing 
love, in imitation of Christ’s, that is,in its own place and on its 
own limited scale, denying itself to secure benefits to others ; 
stooping and suffering in order to convey spiritual blessing 
to the objects of its affection. Matt. xx. 26-28. Such a love 
is at once the proof of discipleship, and the test and fruit of a 
spiritual change. John xiii 35; 1 John iu. 14. 

In a word, we can see no ground at all for adopting the 
exegesis of Stier, that the last clause of the verse stands in 
close connection with the first, as if the apostle had said— 
“Walk in love, that ye may be an odour of a sweet smell to 
God.” Such an exegesis is violent, though the idea is virtu- 
ally implied, for Christian love in the act of self-devotion is 
pleasing to God. 

2A 
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(Ver. 3.) ITopveta 8é, cal aca dxabapoia, 4 aheoveEla— 
“ But fornication, and all uncleanness, or covetousness.” Again 
the apostle recurs by 6é, which is not without a distinct 
adversative force, to vices prevalent in the heathen world. 
Tlopve(a—* fornication,” a sin which had eaten deep into the | 
Gentile world (Acts xv. 20, 29)—«al dxaSapoia — “and 
uncleanness ”—7@ca—in every form and aspect of it. IIXeo- 
ve&/a is not insatiable lust, as many maintain, but “covetous- 
ness.” See iv. 19. The word was the matter of a sharp 
encounter between Heinsius (Hrercitat. Sac. 467) and Sal- 
masius (De Fencre Trapezitico, 121), the latter inflicting on 
the former a castigation of characteristic severity, because he 
held that wAcoveEia denoted inordinate concupiscence. The 
apostle uses the noun in Col. iii. 5, and in all other passages 
it denotes avaricious greed. Luke xii. 15; Rom.i. 29; 2 Cor. 
ix. 5. And it is joined to these preceding words, as it springs 
from the same selfishness, and is but a different form of develop- 
ment from the same unholy root. It is a dreadful scourge 
—seva cupido, as the Latin satirist names it. More and 
more yet, as the word denotes; more may be possessed, but 
more is still desired, without limit or termination. Yet Cony- 
beare affirms that mAeoveE/a in the meaning of covetousness 
“yields no intelligible sense.” But, as de Wette and Meyer 
remark, the disjunctive 7 shows it to belong to a different 
class of vices from those just mentioned. It is greed, avarice, 
unconquerable love of appropriation, morbid lust of acquisition, 
carrying in itself a violation of almost every precept of the 
decalogue. See Harris’ Mammon. As for each of those sins— 

poe ovowatéc Ow év tpiv— let it not be named even among 
you.” Mndé—“not even.” Mark ii. 2; 1 Cor. v. 11; 
Herodotus, i. 138—rrovéew ovd« é€eots, Tadta ovdée éyewv 
éfeotv. Not only were these sins to be avoided in fact, but 
to be shunned in their very name. Their absence should be 
so universal, that there should be no occasion to refer to them, 
or make any mention of them. Indelicate allusion to such 
sins should not soil Christian lips. For the apostle assigns a 
reason— 

Kalas mpémes ayiow.—“as becometh saints.” Were the 
apostle to say, Let despondency be banished, he might add, 
as becometh believers, or, Let enmity be suppressed, he might 
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subjoin, as becometh brethren; but he pointedly says in this 
place, “as becometh saints.” “Saints” are not a higher class 
of Christians who possess a rare and trans’ ~ndental morality 
—all genuine believers are “saints.” See under i. 1. The 
inconsistency is marked and degrading between the purity 
and self-consecration of the Christian life and indulgence in 
or the naming of those sensual and selfish gratifications. “ Let 
their memorial perish with them.” 

(Ver. 4.) Kai aicyporns— And filthiness ”"—immunditia, 
Vulgate. Some MSS,, such as A, D’, E', F, G, read 4) aicyporns, 
and there are other variations which need not be noted. 
Tischendorf retains the Textus Receptus, on the authority 
of B, D*, FE’, K, L, and almost all mss. Some, such as 
(Ecumenius, imitated by Olshausen, Riickert, Meier, and 
Baumgarten-Crusius, regard, without foundation, aleyporys as 
equivalent to aicyporoyia. Col. iii. 8. Alaypodrntos yéuoucav 
Thy Wuynv eldev—Plato, Gorg. ; Op. vol. ii. p. 366, ed. Bekker. 
The noun denotes indecency, obscenity, or wantonness ; what- 
ever, not merely in speech but in anything, is opposed to 
purity. 

Kai pwporoyia— and foolish talking.” The MSS. just 
quoted insert 4 before this noun too, but «a/ is found in the 
majority, and in those already named. Not mere gossip or 
tattle, but speech wretched in itself and offensive to Christian 
decency and sobriety is condemned. The noun occurs only 
here, but we have not only the Latin compound stwlteloguiwm 
in Plautus (Miles Gloriosus, ii. 3, 25, the scene of which 
drama is laid at Ephesus), but also the Latin form moro- 
logus in the same dramatist. Persa,i.1, 50. The Emperor 
Hadrian, in his well-known address to his departing spirit, 
ends the melancholy ode with these words— 


** Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos.” 


The term may look back to iv. 29, and is, as Trench says, the 
talk of fools, which is folly and sin together. Synon. § 34. 

h edtparedia —“or jesting”—the disjunctive being 
employed. This noun is a dma Xeydpevoy as well as the 
preceding. It denotes urbanity — wrbanitas— and as its 
derivation implies, dexterity of turning a discourse—rrapa 10 
ed tpémecOae Tov Adyov; then wit or humour; and lastly 
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deceptive speech, so formed that the speaker easily contrives 
to wriggle out of its meaning or engagements. Josephus, 
Antig. xii. 4, 3; Thucyd. ii. 41; Plato, Pol. viii. 563 ; Arist. 
Ethic. Nicom. iv. 8; Pindar, Pythia, Carmen i. 176, iv. 186 ; 
Cicero, Ep. ad Div. vii. 32, Opera, p. 716, ed. Nobbe, 1850. 
It is defined in the Etymologicon Magnum— pwpodoyia, 
xovdotns, amadevoia —levity, or grossness. Chrysostom’s 
amplified definition is—o ovxiAos, 6 tavtodaTrés, 6 daTaKTOS, 
6 eUKoAOS, 6 TdvTA ywvopevos—* the man called evtpazredos is 
the man who is versatile, of all complexions, the restless one, 
the fickle one, the man who is everything or anything.” 
Jerome also says of it—vel urbana verba, vel rustica, vel 
turpia, vel faceta. It is here used evidently in a bad sense, 
almost equivalent to Swpodroyos, from which Aristotle 
distinguishes it, and denotes that ribaldry, studied artifice, 
and polite equivoque, which are worse in many cases than 
open foulness of tongue. The distinction which Jerome 
makes between pwporoyia and evtpazredia is indicated by the 
Latin terms, stultiloguium and scurrilitas. Pleasantry of 
every sort is not condemned by the apostle. He seems to 
refer to wit in connection with lewdness—double entendre. 
See Trench on the history of the word. Synon. § 34. The 
vices here mentioned are severely reprobated by Clement in 
the sixth chapter of the second book of his Iasdéaywyos. 
Allusions to such “jestings” are not unfrequent in the 
classics. Even the author of the “Ars Amoris” pleads with 
Augustus, that his writings are not so bad as others referred 
to— 
‘* Quid si scripsissem Mimos obsccena jocantes, 
Qui vetiti semper crimen amoris habent,” ete. 


Ta ovK avnxovra—“which are not becoming things ”— 
in opposition to the concluding clause in the previous verse. 
Another reading—a@ ov« dvijxev—is supported by A, B, and 
C, while Chrysostom and Theodoret, following the reading in 
Rom. i. 28, read ra wu KaOjxovta—but wrongly; for here 
the apostle refers to an objective reality. Winer, § 55, 5. 
Buttmann, Gram. des Neutest. Sprach. § 148, 7.  Suidas 
defines avjxov by mpérov. The Vulgate confines the 
connection of this clause to the term immediately preceding 
—scurrilitas que ad rem non pertinet. All the three vices 
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—but certainly, from the contrast in the following clause, the 
two previous ones—-may be included. Such sins of the 
tongue are to be superseded by thanksgiving'— 

@\XAG pwAdXov edyapiotia, “but rather giving of thanks.” 
There is a meaning which may attach to evyapioria, which is 
plausible, but appears to be wholly contrary to Pauline usage. 
It signifies, in the opinion of some, pleasant and grateful dis- 
course, as opposed to that foolish and indecorous levity which 
the apostle condemns. Jerome says—Forsitan igitur gratia- 
rum actio in hoc loco non ista nominata juxta quam gratias 
agimus Deo, sed juxta quam grati, sive gratiosi et salsi apud 
homines appellamur. So Clement of Alexandria — yapuev- 
TiaTéovy TE ov ‘yeAwToTrocntéov. This opinion has been 
followed by Calvin, Cajetan, Heinsius, Salmasius, Hammond, 
Semler, Michaelis, Meier, and by Wahl, Wilke, and Bret- 
schneider. However consonant to the context this interpreta- 
tion may appear, it cannot be sustained by any analogies. 
Such examples as yur) ydpitos or yur evydpiotos belong not 
to New Testament usage. We therefore prefer the ordinary 
signification, “thanksgiving,” and it is contrary to sound 
hermeneutical discipline on the part of Bullinger, Musculus, 


1 Fergusson says, ‘‘ honest and sometimes piercing ironies were used by holy 
men in Scripture.” One of the best descriptions of wit ever written is that of 
Barrow, in his sermon on this text. ‘‘It is,” he says, ‘‘indeed a thing so 
versatile and multiform, appearing in so many shapes, so many postures, so 
many garbs, so variously apprehended by several eyes and judgments, that it 
seemeth no less hard to settle a clear and certain notion thereof, than to make a 
portrait of Proteus, or to define the figure of the fleeting air. Sometimes it 
lieth in pat allusion to a known story, or in seasonable application of a trivial 
saying, or in forging an apposite tale: sometimes it playeth in words and 
phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their sense, or the affinity of 
their sound : sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of humorous expression : some- 
times it lurketh under an odd similitude; sometimes it is lodged in a sly 
question, in a smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in 
cunningly diverting or cleyerly retorting an objection : sometimes it is couched 
in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a startling 
metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of contradictions, or in acute nonsense : 
sometimes a scenical representation of persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a 
mimical look or gesture passeth for it: sometimes an affected simplicity, some- 
times a presumptuous bluntness giveth it being: sometimes it riseth from a 
lucky hitting upon what is strange, sometimes from a crafty wresting obvious 
matter to the purpose : often it consisteth in one knows not what, and springeth 
up one can hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable and inexplicable, being 
answerable to the numberless rovings of fancy and windings of language.”— 
Works, vol. i. p. 131, Edin. 1841. 
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and Zanchius, to take the term in both acceptations. The 
verb usually supplied is éorw—“but let there be rather 
thanksgiving.” Examples of such brachylogy are numerous. 
Kiihner, § 852, i; Jelf, § 895; Winer, § 66, 1, 2. But 
why may not évopatécOw still guide the construction? 
“Rather let thanksgiving be named”—let there be vocal 
expression to your grateful emotions. Bengel, justified by 
Stier, supplies dvj«et, which is not a probable supplement. 
For the apostolic idea of the duty of thanksgiving, the reader 
may compare v. 20; Col. ii. 7, iv. 2; 1 Thess. v.18. The 
Christian life is one of continuous reception, which should 
prompt to continuous praise. Were this the ruling emotion, 
an effectual check should be given to such sins of the tongue 
as are here condemned. 

(Ver. 5.) Totro yap tore ywooxortes, “ For this ye know— 
being as you are aware.” Winer, § 45, 8. Jap states a 
reason, and an awful and solemn one itis. For the éote of the 
Textus Receptus, found in D*, E, H, L, and the Syriac, tote 
is now generally acknowledged to be the genuine reading, as 
having the preponderance of authority, as A, B, D’, F, G, 
the Vulgate (scitote intelligentes), Coptic, and several of the 
Fathers. “Iote ywooxovtes is a peculiar construction, and 
is not wholly identical with the Hebrew usage of connecting 
two parts of the same Hebrew verb together, or with the 
similar usage in Greek. Kiihner, 675, 3; Jelf, § 708, 3. 
The instances adduced from the Septuagint, Gen. xv. 13— 
ywecKkov yvoon, and Jer. xlii, 19!—+yvovtes yvdoerOe, are 
therefore not in point, as /ore is the second person plural of 
oida, We take the phrase to be in the indicative—as is done 
by Calvin, Harless, Meyer, and de Wette, for the appeal in the 
participle is to a matter of fact—and not in the imperative, as 
is found in the Vulgate, and is thought by Estius, Bengel, 
Riickert, Matthies, and Stier. Wickliffe renders—‘“ Wite ye 
this and vndirstonde” (see under verse 3). Ye know— 

dre Tas Tropvos, 1) axdOaptos, + wreovéxtys, 65 eaTW Eeldwro- 
Aatpns—* that every whoremonger or unclean person, or 
covetous man who is an idolater.” Col. iii. 5. IXeovéerns 
is explained under the preceding verse. See under iv. 19. 
The differences of reading are these:—Griesbach, Lach- 


‘In Jer. xlii. 19, Theodotion reads—tors yivdoxovrtes. 
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mann, and Alford read 6 after B and Jerome who has quod. 
Other MSS., such as F, G, have eiSwdorartpela, which read- 
ing is found in the Vulgate, Cyprian, and Ambrosiaster. 
The first reading, found in A, D, E, K, L, the Syriac, and 
Coptic, seems to be the correct one—the others are merely 
emendations. Harless, Meier, von Gerlach, and Stier, suppose 
the relative to refer to the three antecedents. Harless can 
adduce no reason for this opinion save his own view of the 
meaning of wXeoveEia, As in Col. iii. 5, the apostle particu- 
larizes covetousness as idolatry. Wetstein and Schoettgen 
adduce rabbinical citations in proof that some sins were named 
by the Jews idolatry, but to little purpose in the present 
instance. The covetous man makes a god of his possessions, 
and offers to them the entire homage of his heart. That world 
of which the love and worship fill his nature, is his god, for 
whose sake he rises up early and sits up late. The phrase is 
not to be diluted into this—‘“ who is as bad as an heathen,” as 
in the loose paraphrase of Barlee—but it means, that the 
covetous man deifying the world rejects the true Jehoveh. 
Job viii. 13; Matt. vi. 24. Every one of them— 

ouk €xet kAnpovowiay— has no inheritance,” and shall or 
can have none; the present stating a fact, or law unalterably 
determined. Winer, § 40,2. Ids .. . od. Winer, § 26; 
see under iv. 29—and for «Anpovouia, see under i. 11, ili. 6. 
And the very name of the inheritance vindicates this exclu- 
sion; for it is— 

év TH Bacirela tod Xpictod cai Ocop—* in the kingdom of 
Christ and God.” Phil. iii. 19. F and G read els tiv Bactdeiav 
tod Ocod nal Xpicrod—an evident emendation. The geni- 
tive Xpicrod has its analogy in the expressions used Matt. 
xvi. 28; 2 Tim. iv. 1,18. Bacwrgcla and éxxdrAnoia have been 
sometimes distinguished, as if the first referred to the church 
in heaven, and the other to the church on earth, while others 
reverse this opinion. Usteri, Paulin. Lehrbeg. 352; Koppe, 
Excursus I. ad Thessalon. But such a distinction cannot be 
sustained. Pacvdeia is used with perfect propriety here ; 
éxxAnoia is the church called and collected together, into 
which one of these bad characters may intrude himself; but 
Bacinrela is the kingdom under the special jurisdiction of its 
King, and no one can or dare enter without His sanction, 
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for it is, as Origen calls it, mous edvopoupévn. That king- 
dom which begins here, but is fully developed in the heavens, 
is that of Christ and God, the second noun wanting the article. 
Winer, § 19, 4. We do not apprehend that the apostle means 
to identify Christ and God, though the latter noun wants the 
article. Though Christ is poamesed of Divinity, yet He is 
distinct from God. Jerome, indeed, says—ipsum Deum et 
Christum intelligamus . . . ubi autem Deus est, tam Pater quam 
Filius intelligi potest. Such is the general view of Beza, Zan- 
chius, Glassius, Bengel, Riickert, Harless, Hodge, and Middle- 
ton. Others, such as Meyer, Stier, Olshausen, and Ellicott, 
suppose the apostle to mean that the kingdom of Christ is 
also the kingdom God—“in the kingdom which is Christ’s 
and God’s.” Q@eos often wants the article, and the use of it 
here would have seemed to deny the real Divinity of Christ. 
Christ is called God in other places of Paul’s writings; but 
the idea here is, that the inheritance is common to Christ and 
God. The identity of the kingdom is the principal thought, 
and the apostle does not formally say—xai 17 Tot Oeod, as 
such phraseology might imply that there were two kingdoms ; 
nor, as Stier remarks, does he even say—tovd Qeod, as he wishes 
to show the close connection, or place both nouns in a single 
conception. Bishop Middleton’s canon does not therefore 
apply, whatever may be thought of its application to such 
passages as Tit. 11. 13, 2 Pet. i. 1, Jude 4, in all of which 
the pronoun yor is inserted, while in two of them cwrvp is 
an attributive, and in one of them Sdeamorns has a similar 
meaning. Q@ecov appears to be added, not merely to exhibit 
the authority by which the exclusion of selfish and covetous 
men is warranted, but principally to show the righteous doom 
of the idolater who has chosen a different deity. It is base- 
less to say, with Grotius, Vatablus, Gerhardt, Moldenhauer, 
and Baumgarten, that Christ’s kingdom exists on earth and 
God’s in heaven. The kingdom is named Christ’s inasmuch 
as He secures it, prepares it, holds it for us, and at length 
conveys us to it; and it is God’s as it is His originally, and 
would have remained His though Christ had never come; 
for He is in Christ, and Christ’s mediation is only the work- 
ing out of His gracious purposes—God having committed the 
administration of this kingdom into His hands. Into Christ’s 
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kingdom the fornicator and sensualist cannot come ; for, un- 
sanctified and unprepared, they are not susceptible of its 
spiritual enjoyments, and are filled with antipathy to its 
unfleshly occupations; and specially into God’s kingdom “the 
covetous man, who is an idolater,” cannot come, for that God 
is not his god, and disowning the God of the kingdom, he is 
self-excluded. As his treasure is not there, so neither there 
could his heart find satisfaction and repose. 

(Ver. 6.) MnéSels dyads aratatw Kxevois Noyors—* Let no one 
deceive you with vain words.” Whatever apologies were made 
for such sensual indulgences were vain words, or sophistry 
—words without truth, pernicious in their tendency, and 
tending to mislead. See examples from Kypke, in Joc.; Septua- 
gint—Ex. v.9; Hos. xii. 1. The Gothic reads—vwslusto, 
concupiscat. It is a refinement on the part of Olshausen to 
refer such opinions to antinomian teachers, and on that of 
Meier to confine them to heathen philosophers. Harless 
admits that the precise class of persons referred to by the 
apostle cannot now be defined; but we agree with Meyer 
in the idea, that they appear to be their heathen neighbours ; 
for they were not to associate with them (ver. 7), and they 
were to remember that their present profession placed them 
in a state of perfect separation from old habits and confede- 
rates (ver. 8). Such vices have not wanted apologists in 
every age. The language of Bullinger, quoted also by Har- 
less, has a peculiar power and terseness—Lrant apud Ephesios 
homines corrupti, ut hodie apud nos plurimi swnt, gui hee salu- 
taria Dei preecepta cachinno excipientes obsirepunt: humanum 
esse quod faciant amatores, utile quod feneratores, facetum quod 
joculatores, et iccirco Deum non usque adeo graviter anin- 
advertere in istiusmodi lapsus.' They were to be on their 
guard— 


1 Whitby says too—‘‘ That the Ephesians stood in need of these instructions 
we learn from Democritus Ephesius, who, speaking of the temple of the Ephesian 
Diana, hath much seg) ris xAidas a’ray—‘of the softness and luxury of the 
Ephesians ;’ and from Euacles in his book de Ephesiacis, who saith—iv ’Egiow 
feped Doteucbas iraiga ’A~godirn—‘In Ephesus they built temples to Venus, the 
mistress of the whores ;’ and from Strabo, who informs us that ‘in their ancient 
temples there were old images, but in their new, cxorid %gya—vile works were 
done.’ (Lib. xiv. p. 640.) Among the heathens, simple fornication was held 
a thing indifferent ; the laws allowed and provided for it in many nations ; 
whence the grave Epictetus counsels his scholars, ‘only to whore—as viuyor 
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Sua tadta yap Epyerar 4 dpyn Tod Oeod emi Tous vious THs 
damevWeias—* for because of these things cometh the wrath of 
God on the sons of disobedience.” The phrase va radra, 
emphatic in position, refers not to the “ vain words,” but more 
naturally to the vices specified——“on account of these sins.” 
Col. iii. 6. The Greek commentators, followed by Stier, 
combine both opinions, but without any necessity. The noun 
stands between two warnings against certain classes of sins and 
sinners, and naturally refers to them by tatra. ’Opyy has 
been illustrated, and so has viol azevOeias, under ii. 2, 3. 
Suicer, swb voce. Many, such as Meyer, restrict the mani- 
festation of the Divine anger to the other world. His argu- 
ment is, that dpy7 Oceod is in contrast with Bacidela Ocod. 
Granted, but we find the verb éyev in the present tense, as 
indicating a present exclusion—an exclusion which, though 
specially to be felt in the future, was yet ordained when the 
apostle wrote. So this anger, though it™is to be signally 
poured out at the Second Coming, is descending at this very 
time—épyeras. It is thus, on the other hand, too narrow a 
view of Calvin, Meier, and Baumgarten-Crusius, to confine 
this py? to the present life. It begins here—the dark cloud 
pours out a few drops, but does not discharge all its terrible 
contents. Such sins especially incur it, and such sinners 


¢o7:—according to law ;’ and in all places they connived at it. ‘He that blames 
young men for their meretricious amours,’ saith Cicero, ‘does what is repugnant 
to the customs and concessions of our ancestors, for when was not this done ? 
when was it not permitted?’ This was suitable both to the principles and 
practices of many of their grave philosophers, especially of the Stoics, who 
held it ‘lawful for others to use whores, and for them to get their living by 
such practices.’ Hence even in the church of Corinth some had taught this 
doctrine.” 

‘*Prenons garde surtout a U'avarice. Elle ne s’annonce pas sous des dehors 
aussi dégotitants que limpudicité et la fornication ; on la déguise sous de beaux 
noms, tels que ceux d’économie sévere, d’esprit d’ordre, de prévoyance ou de 
sagesse, et, par ce moyen, elle établit plus facilement son empire sur le cceur 
des hommes. Mais considérons attentivement la qualification que lui donne ici 
saint Paul. I] déclare qu'elle est une idoldtrie. Qu’importe, en effet, qu’on 
n’adore pas des idoles d’or et d’argent, comme les paiens, si l’on adore l’or et 
Vargent eux-mémes, si ce sont eux que l’on recherche pardessus tout, si l’on met 
son bonheur & les posséder et si c’est en eux que l’on esptre? Hélas! la grande 
idole du siecle est encore la statue d’or, comme du temps de Nébucadnézar ; 
cest vers sa figure éblouissante que se tournent les regards et les ewurs des 
peuples, et c’est delle que l’on attend la joie et la délivrance.”—Gauthey, 
Méditations sur ?Epitre de S. Paul aux Ephésiens, p. 124. Paris, 1852. 
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receive in themselves “that recompense of their error which 
is meet.” Rom.i 27. The wrath of God is also poured out 
on impenitent offenders in the other world. Rev. xxi. 8. 

(Ver. 7.) My ody yiveoOe cvrpéroyor adtov—* Become not 
then partakers with them.” The spelling cvvyéroyou has the 
authority of A, B', D', F, G; see also under iii. 6. The 
meaning is not, as Koppe paraphrases, “Take care lest their 
fate befall you,” but, “ become not partakers with them in their 
sins;” ver. 11. Do not through any temptation fall into 
their wicked courses. Ody is collective: because they are 
addicted to those sins on which Divine judgment now falls, 
and continued indulgence in which bars a man out of heaven 
—become not ye their associates. 

(Ver. 8.) "Hre yap roté oxotos—* For ye were once dark- 
ness.” As Chrysostom says, he reminds them tis mpotépas 
xaxias. I dp introduces a special reason for an entire separa- 
tion between the Church and the Gentile world. Their past 
and present state were in perfect contrast—7re woté oxéTos— 
“ye were once darkness—re—emphatic;” and deeds of 
darkness were in harmony with such a state. 2xotos is the 
abstract—darkness itself—employed to intensify the idea 
expressed. See iv. 18. Darkness is the emblem and region 
of ignorance and depravity, and in such a miserable condition 
they were “once.” But that state was over—“the dayspring 
from on high” had visited them— 

vov 6é das év Kupiw—“ but now ye are light in the Lord.” 
No pév precedes, as the first clause is of an absolute nature. 
Klotz, ad Devarius, vol. ii. p. 356. Aé is adversative, “now” 
being opposed to “once.” Chrysostom says, évvoncavtes Te 77é 
Tote wets Kal Te yeyovate viv. Pas, an abstract noun also, 
is the image of knowledge and purity. See under 1. 18. 
Their condition being so thoroughly changed, their conduct 
was to be in harmony with such a transformation. “Ev Kupio 
—in fellowship with the Lord;” and light can be enjoyed 
in no other element. The phrase is never to be diluted as 
is done by Fritzsche in his allusion to similar phrases. Com- 
ment. ad Roman. viii. 4; 1 John i. 5, 6, 7. For Kvpvos as 
applied to Christ, see i. 2, 3. Such being the case, there 
follows the imperative injunction— 

as Téxva pwtds mepiTrateire— walk as children of light.” 
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There needs no formal ody to introduce the inference, it makes 
itself so apparent, and is all the more forcible from the want 
of the particle. 2 Cor. vi. 14,16. Yds is often used in a 
similar connection. See téxvov under ii. 3. The genitive is 
one of source, and neither noun has the article. Middleton, 
Gr. Art.p. 49. Luke x. 6, xvi. 8; John xii. 36; 1 Thess. iv. 5. 
Negatively they were not to be partakers; but neutrality is 
not sufficient—positively they were to walk as children of the 
light. “As children of light,” they were to show by their 
conduct that they loved it, enjoyed it, and reflected its lustre. 
Their course of conduct ought to prove that they hated the 
previous darkness, that they were content with no ambiguous 
twilight, but lived and acted in the full splendour of the Sun 
of Righteousness, hating the secret and unfruitful deeds of 
darkness referred to in the following context. Ilepurareite, 
under li. 2. First, the apostle has referred to love as an 
element of Christian walk, vers. 1 and 2; and now he refers 
to light as an element of the same walk; different aspects of 
the same spiritual purity; love, and not angry and vengeful 
passions ; light, and not dark and unnameable deeds. 

(Ver. 9.) This verse is a parenthesis, illustrative and con- 
firmatory of the previous clause. 

‘O yap Kxaptos tod pwtés—< For the fruit of the light.” 
Instead of ¢dwtos the Textus Receptus has IIvedpatos. For 
gwtcs we have the authority of A, B, D, E!, F, G, and the 
Vulgate; while the Stephanic text is found in D*, E’, K, L, 
the majority of mss., in the Syriac too, and in two of the 
Greek commentators. Internal evidence here can have but 
little weight. One may say that ¢wtds was inserted in room 
of ITvevpartos, to give correspondence with the das of the 
preceding verse; or one may say, on the other hand, that 
TIvevpatos supplanted ¢wrés from a reminiscence of Gal. v. 22. 
The particle yap is used here, as often, to introduce a paren- 
thetic confirmation. The verse not only explains what is 
meant by walking as children of light, but really holds out an 
inducement to the duty. “ The fruit is ”"— 

€v waon ayabootvn— in all goodness.” We cannot say, 
with so many expositors, that éo7s being supplied, the mean- 
ing is—the fruit of the Spirit is in, that is—ponitur—consists 
in, all goodness, etc. In that case, the simple nominative 
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might have been employed. We understand the apostle to 
mean, that the fruit is always associated with goodness as 
its element or sphere. Winer, § 48 (3) a. These qualities 
uniformly characterize its fruits. No one will assent to the 
unscholarly remark of Kiittner, that the three following nouns 
are merely synonymous. ‘Aya0wovvn does not signify bene- 
ficence, properly so called, but that moral excellence which 
springs from religious principle (Gal. v. 22; Rom. xv. 14), 
and leads to kindness, generosity, or goodness. It here may 
stand opposed to the dark and malignant passions which the 
apostle has been reprobating—xaxia, 

cal Sixatoovvy—“ and righteousness.” This is integrity 
or moral rectitude (Rom. vi 13; 1 Tim. vi. 11), and is in 
contrast not only with the theft and covetousness already 
condemned, but with all defective sense of obligation, for it 
rules itself by the Divine law, and in every relation of life 
strives to be as it ought to be—and is opposed to ad:xia. 
For the spelling of this and the preceding noun, see Etymol. 
Mag. sub voce Sixawos. See under iv. 24. 

Kal adnGeia—“and truth.” Truth stands opposed to 
insincerity and dissimulation—eddos. These three ethical 
terms characterize Christian duty. We cannot agree with 
Baumgarten-Crusius, who thus distinguishes the three nouns: 
the first as alluding to what is internal, the second as pertain- 
ing to human relations, and the third as having reference to 
God. For the good, the right, and the true, distinguish that 
fruit which is produced out of, or belongs to, the condition 
which is called “light in the Lord,” and are always distinctive 
elements of the virtues which adorn Christianity. 

(Ver. 10.) Aoxipdfovtes ti eat eddpectoy to Kupio— 
“Proving what is well-pleasing to the Lord.” Rom. xii. 2; 
Phil. i 10; 1 Thess. v. 21. The participle agrees with the 
previous verb mepiTateite, as a predicate of mode, and so 
used in its ordinary sense—trying—proving. Phil. i 10. 
As they walked, they were to be examining or distinguishing 
what is pleasing to the Lord. Evdpeotov— well-pleasing ” 
—what the Lord has enjoined and therefore approves. The 
obedience of Christians is not prompted by traditionary or 
unthinking acquiescence, but is founded on clear and dis- 
criminative perception of the law and the will of Christ. And 
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that obedience is accepted not because it pleases them to offer 
it, but because the Lord hath exacted it. The believer is not 
to prove and discover what suits himself, but what pleases his 
Divine Master. The one point of his ethical investigation is, 
Is it pleasing to the Lord, or in harmony with His law and 
example? This faculty belongs, as Theophylact says, to the 
perfect—rav Terclwy earl THv Kpivey Suvapéevov. 

(Ver. 11.) Kal ph cuveowwveire tots Epyous Tots axaprrous 
tov axotovs—* And have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness.” The spelling ovveowwveite is found in 
A, B}, D', F, G, L, and the reason for preferring it is given by 
Tischendorf, with many examples, in his Prolegomena, page 
xlvii. Kai connects this clause with aepurateire. Phil. iv. 
14; Rev. xviii. 4. “Axapzros is plainly in contrast with 
kaptros in ver. 9. These épya have no good fruits—their 
only fruit, as Theophylact says, is death and shame. See the 
contrast between épya and capros in Gal. v.19, 22. Yxdros 
has been explained under the 8th verse. This admonition is 
much the same as that contained in the 7th verse. Rom. vi. 
21, viii. 12; Gal. vi: 8. A line of broad demarcation was to 
separate the church from the world; and not only was there 
to be no participation and no connivance, but there was in 
addition to be rebuke— 

paAXrov b€ Kal édéyyete. MadrXov S€ xai—< Yea, much 
more ”—or better, “ but rather even”—a formula which gives 
special intensity to the antithesis. Fritzsche, ad Rom. viii. 
34; Hartung, 1. 134; Gal. iv. 9. It was a duty to have 
nothing to do with the deeds of darkness; but it was a far 
higher obligation to reprimand them. There was to be not 
simply negative separation, but positive rebuke—not by the 
contrast of their own purity, but by formal and solemn 
reproof. 1 Cor. xiv. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 2; Xen. Symp. viii. 43. 

(Ver. 12.) Ta yap xpudh ywoueva br’ aitav aicypov éotw 
kai éyerv—* for the things in secret done by them it is 
shameful even to speak of.’ Such a use of xaé discursive is 
explained in Hartung, vol. i. 136, and more fully by Klotz, 
ad Devarius, vol. i. 633, etc. The adverb xpudF occurs only 
here, and according to some should be written xpudy, with 
iota subscribed. Ellendt, Lex. Soph. sub voce; Passow, sub 
voce. Deut. xxvili. 57; Wisdom xviii. 9. The connection of 
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this verse with the preceding has led to no little dispute :— 
1. Baumgarten-Crusius regards it as a hyperbole of indigna- 
tion, and easily evades the difficulty. 2. Koppe and Riickert 
give ydp the sense of “although,” as if the apostle meant to 
say—Rebuke these sins, even though you should blush to 
mention them. But yap cannot bear such a meaning. 3. 
Von Gerlach fills in such a supplement as this—lIt is a shame 
even to speak of their secret sins, yet that should not keep us 
from exposing and rebuking them. 4. On the other hand, 
Bengel, Baumgarten, and Matthies, preceded, it would seem, 
by Ccumenius, take the clause as giving a reason why the 
deeds of darkness are not specified like the fruit of the light: 
“Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness ; 
I pause not to name them— it is a shame to mention them.” 
But such sentimental qualms did not trouble the apostle, as 
may be seen from many portions of his writings. Rom. i. 
24-32; 1 Cor. vi. 9,10; Gal. v. 19-21; 1 Tim. i. 9, 10. 
This opinion also identifies “deeds of darkness” with “the 
things done of them in secret.” Now such an opinion cannot 
be sustained, as it changes the meaning of oxdtos from a 
moral into a material sense. It is used in a moral sense in 
ver. 8, and we know that many of the sins of this darkness 
were not committed in secret, but were open and public vices. 
5. The opinions of Meier and Holzhausen are somewhat allied. 
Meier’s notion is, that Aéyery means to speak in a loose and 
indecorous way, and he supposes the apostle to say, “ Rebuke 
these sins openly, for it is a shame to make mention of them 
in any other way than that of reproof;” or as Alford says— 
“Your connection with them must only be that which the act 
of érey£is necessitates.” 6. Holzhausen imagines that in the 
phrase ta xpudi rywvoueva there is reference to the heathen 
mysteries, and that the apostle warns Christians not to unveil 
even in speech their hideous sensualities. But both interpre- 
tations give an emphatic and unwonted meaning to the clause. 
Nor is there the remotest proof that the so-called mysteries 
are referred to. 7. Stier's idea, which is that of Photius, 
Theophylact, and Erasmus, is, that édXéyxey cannot mean 
verbal reproof, for this verse would forbid it—it being a 
shame to speak of those secret sins—but that it signifies 
reproof conveyed in the form of a consistent life of light. 
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Matt. v. 16; Phil. ii. 15. “The only rebuke you can give 
must be in the holy contrast of your own conduct, for to 
speak of their secret vices is a shame.” Such is virtually 
also the exegesis of Bloomfield and Peile. But that éréyxw 
signifies other than verbal rebuke, cannot be proved. Where 
the verb may be rendered “ convince”—as in 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 
Jas. ii. 9—language is supposed to be the medium of 
conviction. The word, in John iii. 20, has the sense of 
—‘“exposed,” but such a sense would not well suit the 
exegesis of Stier. This exposition thus requires more sup- 
plementary ideas than sound interpretation will warrant. 8. 
Anselm, Piscator, Zanchius, Flatt, and Harless take the verse 
not in connection with édéyyere, but with cvyxowwveire, that 
is- —“ Have no fellowship with such deeds, for it is a shame 
even to speak of them, surely much more to do them.” This 
opinion identifies too strongly épya oxérovs with Ta xpuph 
yiwvoueva—the latter being a special class of the former. 
Lastly, Musculus, de Wette, Meyer, and Olshausen, connect 
the verse immediately with padArov dé Kal €déyyere—the 
meaning being, “ By all means reprove them, and there is the 
more need of it, for it is a shame even to speak of their secret 
sins.” This connection is on the whole the simplest, and 
follows, we think, most naturally the order of thought and 
earnest admonition. That these “things done in secret” have 
any reference to the foul orgies of the heathen mysteries, is a 
position that cannot be proved, though it has been advanced 
by Grotius, Elsner, Wolf, Michaelis, Holzhausen, Macknight, 
and Whitby. But there were in heathendom forms of sins so 
base and bestial, that they shunned the light and courted 
secrecy. 

(Ver. 13.) Ta 5€ mdvta éAeyxopueva, bd Tod dwrds dave- 
poorac—* But all those things being reproved, are by the 
light made manifest.” This verse shows why Christians 
should engage in the work of reproof—it is so salutary: for 
it exhibits such vices in all their odious debasement, and 
proves its own purity and lustre in the very exposure. Many 
and varied have been the interpretations of this statement. 
Olshausen remarks, that the words have gnomenartige Kiirze. 
We take 7a 5€ wayta as referring to the ta xpudf yivdpeva, 
and not, as Riickert does—in a general sense, or all things 
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generally. Jerome thus understands it—haud dubie quin ea 
que occulte fiunt. Aé has its adversative foree—they are done 
in secret, but they may and ought to be exposed. The apostle 
bids them reprove those sins, and he here states the result. 
Reprove them, and the effect is, “all these sins being so reproved, 
are made manifest by the light.” Storr in his Dissertationes 
Exegeticw, and Kuinoel—in a paper on this verse printed in the 
third volume of the Commentationes Theologice of Velthusen, 
Kuinoel, and Ruperti—needlessly argue that the neuter here 
stands for the masculine. Kuinoel’s view is, “all who are 
reproved and amended ought to be reproved and amended by 
a man who is a genuine and consistent Christian. He who 
engages in this work of instruction is hght—is a.son of the 
light—is a true Christian.” Such a violent interpretation 
cannot be received. 

But with which of the terms should i776 tod dwrcs be 
associated? 1. De Wette, Crocius, Bloomfield, and Peile, join 
them to the participle eXeyyoweva—all “these reproved by 
the light.” Our objection to this connection is, that Pas 
agrees more naturally with ¢avepodra.—the idea being homo- 
geneous, for light is the agent which reveals. De Wette’s 
objection, that rebuke is not uniformly followed by such 
manifestation, proceeds on the assumption that rebuke is all 
but identical with conversion. 2. On the other hand, Stephens 
and Mill place a comma after éAeyyoueva, and the connection 
of ¢s with the verb is advocated by Bengel, Meier, Harless, 
Olshausen, Meyer, and Stier. All those sins done in secret, 
if they are reproved, are brought into open view by the light. 
as is used, as in a previous verse, to denote the gospel as a 
source of light. When such sins are reproved, they are exposed, 
they are unveiled in their hideousness by the light let in upon 
them. Being deeds of darkness, they need the light of 
Christianity to make them manifest, for other boasted lights 
only flickered and failed to reveal them. Philosophy was only 
“darkness visible” around them. 

mav yap To pavepovpevov pas éoriv. Tay 70, Winer, § 18, 4. 
The meaning depends greatly on this—whether favepovpevov 
be taken in a middle or passive sense. Many prefer the 
passive sense, which is certainly the prevailing one in the 
New Testament, and occurs in the previous clause. Tho 
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exposition of Olshausen, Stier, Ellicott, and Alford is—“ what- 
ever is made manifest is light ”—“ all things illuminated by 
the light are themselves light.” Well may Olshausen add— 
“this idea has somewhat strange in it,’ for he is compelled 
to admit “that light does not always exercise this transform- 
ing influence, for the devil and all the wicked are reproved by 
the light, without becoming themselves light.” Alford calls 
this objection “ null,” as being a misapprehension of fas €ot, 
but ds in his exegesis changes its meaning from the previous 
verse. This opinion of Olshausen is virtually that of the 
Greek patristic expositors, who are followed by Peter Lom- 
bard. Theophylact says—érrevdav b€ davepwO7, yiverar pas. 
Harless renders, “what has been revealed is no longer a 
,idden work of darkness: it is light.” The view of Réell, 
Robinson, and Wilke is not dissimilar. Thus also Ellicott— 
“becomes light, as of the nature of light.” A dark object 
suddenly illumined may indeed be said to be all light, because 
it is surrounded with light, and this is the notion of Bret- 
schneider. But if this be the view, it seems to make the apostle 
use a tautology, “whatever is revealed, is enlightened ;” 
unless you understand the apostle to say, that by such a pro- 
cess they themselves who were once darkness become light. 
De Wette’s explanation of the same rendering is—without 
gas there is no davepovpevor, and where there is Pavepovmevov 
there is light. But the apostle does not utter such a truism 
—where everything is manifested there is light. Piscator’s 
hypothesis is equally baseless—“ whatever is manifested is 
light, that is, is manifested by the light.” The passive mean- 
ing may be adopted, with the proviso that the apostle does not 
say whether the light be for conversion or condemnation. 
But while this view may thus be grammatically defended, still 
we feel as if the context led us to take the last clause as a 
reason of the statement contained in the first. Thus, some 
prefer, with Beza, Calvin, Vatablus, Grotius, Rollock, Zanchius, 
Morus, Wahl, Turner, and the Peschito, to give the participle 
a reflexive or medial signification. Meyer affirms that dave- 
potpat is always passive, but the passive may have a medial 
signification, as it seems to have sometimes in the New Testa- 
ment. Mark xvi. 12; John i. 31, ix. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11; 
Jelf, § 367, 2. Olshausen takes up the exegesis of Grotius, 
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which is also that of Bodius and Dickson—< for the light is 
the element that makes all clear,” and then argues grammati- 
cally against such a rendering. But according to the accurate 
position of subject and predicate, the meaning is—“ whatever 
makes manifest or renders apparent, is light.” Such manifes- 
tation is the nature and function of light. These clandestine 
sins, when reproved, are disclosed by the light so cast upon 
them, for it belongs to light to make such disclosures. The 
apostle urges his readers to reprove such sins, which, though 
done in secret, will and must be exposed; yea, all of them 
being reproved, are shone upon by the light—that light which 
radiates from Christianity. And this power of unveiling in 
Christianity is properly called “light,” for whatever causes 
such things to disclose themselves is of the essence of light. 
Such is a natural and simple view of the verse. See Liicke— 
Commentar, John i. 21, vol. i p. 550, 3rd ed. 

And that this rebuke is a duty, the discharge of which is 
attended with the most salutary results, is now shown by a 
reference to the ancient inspired oracles. 

Ver. 14. 41d Xéyec—“ Wherefore He saith.” See under iv. 8; 
810, ii. 11. It would be quite contrary to Pauline usage to 
suppose that this formula introduced any citation but one from 
the Old Testament. But the quotation is not found literally 
in any portion of the Hebrew oracles. Grotius and Elsner 
propose to make ¢@s the nominative to Neyes—* wherefore a 
man of light—one of these reprovers says ;” an opinion not 
very remote from Seiler’s version—die LErleuchteten sollen 
sprechen—those who are light themselves should speak to the 
children of darkness in the following terms—“ Awake, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead.” An early opinion, 
reported by Theodoret as belonging to rwés Tay épunvevTar, 
has been adopted by Heumann, Pacile, ii. p. 396; Michaelis ; 
Dopke, Hermeneutik, p. 275, Leipzig, 1829; Storr, Stolz, 
Flatt, and Bleek, Stud. wad Krit. 1853, p. 331. It is that 
the quotation is taken from one of the hymns of the early 
Christian church. Michaelis regards it, indeed, as an excerpt 
from some baptismal formula. Of such a supposition there is 
no proof; and the reference to 1 Cor. xiv. 26 is certainly no 
argument in its favour. In a similar spirit Barnes says 
“T see no evidence that Paul meant to make a quotation at 
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all.” The idea of Stier is, that the apostle quotes some 
Geisteswort—some saying given to the church by its inspired 
prophets, and based upon Isa. lx., and therefore warranting 
the 80 Aéyes, as truly as any clause of canonical writ. But 
the language of the apostle gives no hint of such a source of , 
quotation, nor have we any parallel example. Others have 
récourse to the hypothesis that Paul has quoted from some 
apocryphal composition. Such an opinion has been men- 
tioned by Jerome as a simplex responsio, while he adds the 
saving clause—non quod apocrypha comprobaret; by Epi- 
phanius, Contra Hereses, p. 42, who refers to the prophecy 
of Elias; by Euthalius, and George Syncellus (Chronolog. 
p. 21), who appeal to the apocryphal treatise named Jere- 
miah ; while Codex G gives the citation to the book of Enoch, 
and Morus holds generally by the hypothesis, which is also 
espoused by Schrader, that the clause is borrowed from some 
lost Jewish oracle. Rhenferd contends that reference is made 
here, as in Acts xx. 35, to one of Christ’s unwritten sayings. 
Nor is the difficulty removed by adopting the clumsy theory 
to which Jerome has also alluded, and which Bugenhagen and 
Calixtus have adopted, that the nominative to Aéyeu is a sub- 
jective influence—the Spirit, or Christ within Paul himself, 
an imitation of the older idiom—*“ thus saith the Lord.” Nor 
is the solution proposed by Bornemann at all more tenable, 
viz. that Aéyer is impersonal, and that the clause may be 
rendered—* wherefore it may be said ”—or “one may say.” 
Scholia in Lucam, p. 48. But the active form is not used 
impersonally, though the passive is, and noi is the common 
term. Pape, and Passow, sub vocibus; Bernhardy, p. 419. 
Riickert confesses that the subject lies in impenetrable dark- 
ness; but the most extraordinary of all the solutions is the 
explanation of Meyer, and by those who believe in a plenary 
inspiration it will be rebuked—not refuted. His words are 
—“The 60 Aéyes shows that Paul intended to quote from a 
canonical writing, but as the citation is not from any canoni- 
cal book, he adduced, through lapse of memory, an apocryphal 
passage, which he, citing from memory, took to be canonical. 
But out of what apocryphal writing the quotation is taken we 
know not.” 

Assuming that the quotation is made from the Old Testa- 
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ment, as the uniform use of 6:0 Aéyex implies, the question 
still remains—what place is cited? Various verses and clauses 
have been fixed upon by critics, the majority of whom, from 
Thomas Aquinas down to Olshausen, refer to Isa. lx. 1, though 
some, such as Beza, Meier, and others, prefer Isa, xxvi. 19. 
Isa. ix. 2 is combined, by Baumgarten, Holzhausen, and 
Klausen, with lx. 1 (Hermeneutik, p. 416, Leipzig, 1841). 
Other combinations have been proposed. The matter is 
involved in difficulty, and none of these places is wholly 
similar to the verse before us. Harless and Olshausen make it 
plausible that the reference is to Isa, 1x. 1—)}8 83D U8 "DP 
mm EW nim W3333—* Arise, shine ; for thy light is come, and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” The imperative 
is there used with the verb “arise ;” and if we turn back to 
lix. 10, the figure of darkness is employed by the prophet, 
as well as in the 2nd ver. of chap. lx. The words of the 
apostle may, therefore, be viewed as the quintessence of 
the prophet’s exclamation—“ Arise.” That idea suggested 
to the apostle’s mind the previous condition of those to whom 
this trumpet-note was addressed, and he describes it. thus— 
“ Awake, thou that sleepest ;” and as that species of slumber 
was a lethargy of death, he adds—“arise from the dead.” 
“ Arise, be light,” says the prophet, “for thy light is come, 
and the glory of Jehovah has risen upon thee ;”’—but the 
apostle resolves the prophecy into a more prosaic description 
of its fulfilment—“and Christ shall give thee light.” The 
use of the name Christ shows us, as Alford insists, that the 
apostle meant to make no direct or verbal quotation. But 
the entire subject of New Testament quotation is not without 
its difficulties. Gouge, New Testament Quotations, London, 
1855; Davidson, Hermeneutics, p. 334. We find that 
similar examples of quotation, according to spirit, are found 
in the New Testament, as in Jas. iv. 5; 2 Cor. vi. 16,17; 
Matt. ii 23. The prophecy is primarily addressed to Zion, 
as the symbol of the church. Nor do we apprehend that the 
application is different in the quotation before us, as the 
words are addressed still to the church—as one that had been 
asleep and dead, but the Divine appeal had startled it. It 

1 See the respective commentaries of Vitringa, Gesenius, Henderson, Hitzig, 
and Alexander on the passage. 
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had realized the blessed change of awakening and resurrection, 
and had also rejoiced in the light poured upon it by Christ. 
Nay, though it was “some time darkness, it was now light in 
the Lord;” and its light was not to be hidden—it was to 
break in upon the dark and secret places around it, that they 
too might be illuminated. In the formation and extension of 
any church the prophecy is always realized in spirit; for it 
shows of whom a church is composed, what was the first con- 
dition of its members, by what means they have been trans- 
formed, and what is one primary duty of their organization. 

éyetpe 0 KaGevowy—* awake, thou that sleepest.” For the 
case, see Winer, § 29,2. Lachmann reads éyespac after the 
Textus Receptus, but the majority of critics adopt the spelling 
éyecpe. It is used not as the active for the middle, but, as 
Fritzsche suggests, it was the form apparently employed in 
common speech. Comm. ad Mare, ii. 9. That sleep was pro- 
found, but there had been a summons to awake. To awake 
is man’s duty, for he is commanded to obey, and he does obey 
under the influence of the Divine Spirit. 

kal dvaota éx tev vexpav—“and arise from the dead.” 
The meaning of véxpos so used may be seen under ii. 1. 
Bornemann, in Luc. p. 97. °“Avdota is a later form for 
avactn@. Winer, § 14,1,h. The command is similar to 
that given by our Lord to the man with the withered hand— 
“Stretch it forth.’ The man might have objected and said, 
“Could I obey thee in this, I would not have troubled thee. 
Why mock me with my infirmity, and bid me do the very 
thing I cannot?” But the man did not so perplex himself; 
and Christ, in exciting the desire to obey, imparted the power 
to obey. See under ii. 2, v. 6. 

kai émupavoes cor 6 Xprotos—“ and Christ shall enlighten 
thee.” The various spellings of the verb, and the change of 
¢ into yy, have arisen from inadvertence. On the different 
forms of this verb, see Fritzsche on Mark ii. 11; Winer, § 15. 
This variation is as old as the days of Chrysostom, for he 
notices it, and decides for the common reading. The verb 
itself occurs nowhere else in the New Testament, though it is 
once found in the “ Acts of Thomas”—érégavoe ydp por— 
§ 34. This light Christ flashes upon the dead, and startles 
them into life. And the apostle continues— 
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(Ver. 15.) Brérere, obv, dxpiBds wepiratetre. “Take heed 
then how ye walk correctly.” Calvin has been felicitous in 
his view of the connection—si aliorwm discutere tenebras fideles 
debent fulgore suo: quantoiminus cecutire ipsi debent in proprio 
vite instituto? In this view ody is closely joined to the verse 
immediately preceding, and such is the view of Harless. De 
Wette and Alford, however, connect it with ver. 8—a connec- 
tion which reduces unwarrantably all the preceding verses to 
a parenthesis; while Meyer quite arbitrarily joins it to the 
last clause of the 11th verse. The truth is, that the whole 
train of thought from the 8th verse to the 14th is so similar, 
that the apostle follows it all up with the injunction before 
us. Odv is retrospective, indeed (Klotz, ad Devarius, ii. 718), 
but the last verse is present specially to the apostle’s mind. 
The indieative, and not the subjunctive, is used, the meaning 
being, how you walk, not how you should walk. Winer, § 
41, b,1,b; or videte igitur . . . quomodo illud efficiatis wt 
provide vivatis. Fritzschiorum, Opuscula, pp. 208, 209, note. 
The necessity of personal holiness in themselves, and the 
special duty of reproof and enlightenment which lay on them 
toward their unbelieving fellows, taught them this accuracy of 
walk. IIs is different in aspect from wa as in 1 Cor. xvi. 
10, and it stands after BXerérw in 1 Cor. iii. 10. The verb 
is followed by aro in Mark viii. 15, and by a simple accusa- 
tive in Phil. iii. 2; Col. iv. 17. Such passages show that it 
would be finical to suppose that this verb of vision was used 
from its connection with the term light in the former verse. 
To axpi8aés, which qualifies not Mrérere but wepirateite, 
some give the meaning of “accurately,” or as Bengel renders 
it—piinktlich, a rendering in which Harless and Stier acquiesce ; 
while otaers follow Luther, who translates vorsichtig, of which 
the “cireumspectly ” of our version is an imitation. Col. iv. 5 
adds — pos rods é&w, a phrase which Olshausen supposes 
should be understood here. 1 Thess. iv. 1. The first mean- 
ing is more in accordance with the prevailing usage of the 
word in all other places of the New Testament. Matt. ii. 8; 
Luke i. 3; Acts xviii. 25; 1 Thess. v. 2. Still the second 
meaning is virtually involved in the first, for this accuracy or 
perfection of walk has a special reference to observers. They 
were to see to it that they were walking— 
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Hi ws aoopot, AXN ws copol—* not as unwise, but as wise 
men;” first a negative, and secondly a positive aspect. Kypke, 
p. 350; Winer, § 65, 5. The subjective py connects thie 
clause with mepurareire. If the Ephesian Christians walked 
without taking heed to their ways, then they walked as 
fools do, who stumble and fall or miss the path. Wisdom, 
not in theory, but in practice—wisdom, and not mere intel- 
ligence — was to characterize them; that wisdom which 
preserves in rectitude, guides amidst temptations, and affords 
a lesson of consistency to surrounding spectators. And af 
there be any allusion to verse 11, then the inferential 
meaning is—it would be the height of folly to rebuke that 
sin which the reprover is openly committing; to condemn 
profane swearing, and barb the reprimand with an oath ; or 
exemplify the vices of wrath and clamour in anathematizing 
such as may be guilty of them. It is strange infatuation to be 
obliged, in pointing others to heaven, to point over one’s 
shoulder. And one peculiar proof and specimen of wisdom is 
now given— ' 

(Ver. 16.) "Efayopafopevor tov xarpov-—* Redeeming the 
time.” Col. iv. 5. The participle has been variously under- 
stood. The translation of Luther—*suit yourselves to the 
time,” is plainly without foundation—schicket euch in die Zeit. 
The paraphrase of Ambrosiaster is similar—scire quemad- 
modum unicungue respondeat. The verb denotes to buy out of 
—ex; and the middle voice intimates that the purchase is for 
oneself—for one’s own personal benefit. Kazpos, probably 
allied to xeipw, is not xypdvos, simply time, but opportunity.’ 
Tittmann, De Synon. p. 39; Donaldson, New Cratylus, p. 320 ; 
see, however, Benfey, Wurzellex. vol. ii. p. 288. This oppor- 
tunity is supposed to be in some other’s possession, and you 
buy it. You make it your own by purchase, by giving in 
exchange those pleasures or that indolence, the indulgence of 
which would have made you forego such a bargain. The 


1“ Mitylena oriundus Pittacus sum Lesbius, 
Tiyvwoxs xaigdy qui dixi sententiam. 
Sed iste xaigds, tempus ut noris, monet : 
Et esse xaieev, tempestivum quod vocant. 
Romana sic est vox, VENITO IN TEMPORE,” 
—Ausonius, Opera, p. 145, Biponti, 1785. 
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meaning is, then—making the most of every opportunity. 
Such is at least a signification that neither the words them- 
selves nor the context disprove. We are not on the one hand 
to say with Meyer, that é« is merely intensive, for it points 
to that out of which, or out of whose power, the purchase is 
to be made; still, we are not anxiously, on the other hand, to 
find out and specify from whom or what the time is to be 
redeemed, and to call it “bad men,” with Jerome and Bengel, 
or “the devil,” with Calvin. Such is too hard a pressure upon 
the figure. Neither are we curiously to ask, what is the price 
given in exchange? Such is the gratuitous minuteness of 
Chrysostom, Theophylact, and (Ecumenius, who refer us to 
“opponents bribed off,’ and of Augustine, Calvin, Estius, 
Zanchius, Riickert, and Stier, who understand by the alleged 
price the offering of all earthly hindrance and pleasure. Beza’s 
better illustration is that of a merchant whose foresight enables 
him to use all things for his own purposes; and Olshausen 
remarks that such a lesson is taught in the parable recorded 
in Luke xvi. 1-16. The exegesis of Harless is by far too 
restricted, for he confines the phrase to this meaning—“ to 
know the right point of time when the light of reproof should 
be let in on the darkness of sin.” Still farther removed from 
the right conception is the interpretation of Grotius, as if the 
command were one addressed to Christians, to avoid danger 
and so prolong their life; or that of Wilke, Macknight, and 
Bretschneider, which is—“seize every opportunity to shun 
danger.” It is thought by some that the phrase is founded 
on the Greek version of Dan. ii. 8, where Nebuchadnezzar 
said to the Magi of Babylon— 11231 BAIN RIV“, rendered 
—6ru xaipcy tpels eEayopatere. Even though we were 
obliged to agree with Dathe, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Maurer, 
and Hitzig, that the phrase meant there, to buy up or to 
prolong the time, or seek delay, yet here the article pre- 
fixed by the apostle gives the noun a definite speciality. 
Sese (id quod dificillimum fuerit) tempus ipsum emisse judicir 
sui. Cicero in Verrem, iii. p. 240; Opera, ed. Nobbe, Lipsie, 
1850. The “unwise” allow the propitious moment to pass, 
and it cannot be recalled. They may eulogize it, but they 
have missed it. The “wise,” on the other hand, who walk 
correctly, recognize it, appreciate it, take hold of it, make it 
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at whatever sacrifice their own, and thriftily turn it to the best 
advantage. They redeem it, as Severianus says—oote xaTa- 
xpjoacbat alte mpos evcéBeav. The apostle adds a weighty 
reason—. 

6Tt ai nuepas Trovnpal eiavyv— because the days are evil.” . 
The apostle, as Olshausen remarks, does not adduce the few- 
ness of the days to inculcate in general the diligent use of 
time, but he insists on the evil of the days for the purpose of 
urging Christians to seize on every opportunity to counteract 
that evil. Beza, Grotius, Riickert, Robinson, Wilke, and 
Wahl, take the adjective in the sense of —“ sorrowful, 
calamitous, or dangerous.” But we prefer the ordinary 
meaning—* evil,” morally evil, and it furnishes a strong 
aizument. Their days were evil. All days have indeed 
been evil, for sin abounds in the world. But the days of 
that period were characterized by many enormities, and 
the refining power of Christianity was only partially and 
unequally felt. If these days so evil afforded any oppor- 
tunities of doing good, it was all the more incumbent on 
Christians to win them and seize them. The very abundance 
of the evil was a powerful argument to redeem the time, and 
the apostle writing that letter in a prison was a living 
example of his own counsel. It is wholly foreign to the 
context, on the part of Holzhausen, to refer these evil days to 
the period of the mystery of iniquity. 2 Thess. ii. 4; 1 Tim. 
iv. 1. The Greek fathers are careful to remark that the 
apostle calls the days evil, not in themselves—riv otvcdav— 
as they are creatures of God; but on account of the events 
with which they are connected. 

(Ver. 17.) Aid todro pi yiverOe a&dpoves —“On this 
account become not senseless.” On this account—not because 
the days are evil—éze:d) 4 tovnpia avOci—as is supposed 
by Qicumenius, Menochius, Zanchius, Estius, Riickert, and 
de Wette; but because we are summoned to walk wisely, 
redeeming the time, the days being evil, therefore we are to 
possess a high amount of Christian intelligence. The epithet 
appov characterizes a man who does not use his rational 
powers. Ast, Lex. Plat. sub voce. It differs from daodos, 
which has reference more to folly in action and daily work ; 
whereas it, as this verse intimates, signifies a non-comprehen- 
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sion of the principles on which that walk is to be regulated. 
Tittmann, De Synon. 143. 

GRA ovveevtes TL Td O€Anua Tod Kupfov—“ but under- 
standing what the will of the Lord is.” The participle is 
variously read. A and B read in the imperative, ouverte, 
which Jerome follows, a reading also approved by Lachmann 
and Riickert, though it is probably an emendation conforming 
to the other imperatives; while ovvidvtes is the reading of 
D', F, G, and is preferred by Harless, Alford, and Meyer ; 
while D*, E, K, L, and almost all mss. read as the Textus 
Receptus — ovviévtes. We have no objection to the com- 
mon reading, which is retained by Tischendorf. The par- 
ticiple signifies knowing intelligently, and means more than 
ywookev. Luke xii. 47. That will which it is their duty 
to understand is the authoritative expression of the mind of 
Christ, who embodied in His own example the purity and 
benignity of all His precepts. Codex B adds mov, and 
Codex A has @cod—both evidently without authority. The 
Ephesian Christians, in order to enable themselves to redeem 
the time, were not to be thoughtless, but to possess a perfect 
understanding of the Master’s will. They would then form 
just conceptions of daily duty, and would not lose time 
through the perplexity of conflicting obligations. For 0éAnpa 
see under i. 5, 9, 11, and for Kupios, under i. 2, 3. 

(Ver. 18.) Kat pa peOvonerOe olvw—< And be not made 
drunk with wine.” Prov. xx. 1, xxiii, 20; 1 Thess. v. 7. 
Again, there is first the negative, and then the positive 
injunction. By «ad transition is made from a general counsel 
to a particular instance, and the injunction thus becomes 
climactic. The dative olvw is like the Latin ablative of 
instrument. Winer, § 31, 7. There is no proof in the 
context for the opinion held, and reckoned possible by de 
Wette, Koppe, and Holzhausen, that the apostle alludes, as in 
1 Cor. xi., to any abuse of the old love-feasts, or of the Lord’s 
Supper. Olivos (with the digamma—vinum, Wein), as the 
common drink of the times, is specified by the apostle as the 
means of intoxication. And he adds— 

év @ éotly dowtia— in which is dissoluteness,” or profli- 
gacy—Luauria; Vulgate. Tittmann, De Synon. p. 152; 
Trench, Synon. § 16. Prov. xxviii. 7; Tit.i 6; 1 Pet. iv. 4. 
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The antecedent to @ is not olvos, but the entire previous 
clause. The Syriac borrows simply—|ZaZaco| The term 
° 0 


dowros, from a privative and cw, is the picture of a sad and 
very common result. It is sometimes used by the classics to 
signify one who is, as we say, “past redemption ”—zapa To. 
owt (Etymolog. Mag.); oftener one qui servare nequit. The 
adverb dowtws is used of the conduct of the prodigal son in 
the far country in Luke xv. 13. See Tit. i 6; 1 Pet. iv. 4; 
Sept. Prov. xxviii. 7; 2 Macc. iv. 6. Aristotle, in his Ethics, iv., 
virtually defines the term thus—rd $Oeipew tv ovaiav,— 
or again, dcwria éotw wtmepBor) Tepl ypnwata—or again, 
Tovy axpatels Kat eis axorkaciay Satravnpors adcwTous Kadov- 
fev. Cicero (De Finibus) says—nolim mihi fingere asotus, 
ut soletis, qui in mensam vomant, p. 1006, Opera, ed. Nobbe. 
Theophylact, alluding to the etymology, says—ov owfer adn’ 
amodAvaW ov TO THA povoy GAA Kal THY yruxynv; and the 
drunkard’s progress, described by Clement in the first chapter 
of the second book of his Pedagogue, is a series of tableaux 
without veil or reserve. Referring to the origin which he 
assigns to the term, he also says—Aawtous te avTovs ot 
Kanécavtes €D por Soxovow aivitterbar TO TédAOS avTar, 
da@atous abtods, Kata ExOAupw TOD © aTOLYEloU vEvoNnKOTES. 
There is in the vice of intemperance that kind of dissolute- 
ness which brooks no restraint, which defies all efforts to 
reform it, and which sinks lower and lower into hopeless and 
helpless ruin. It is erroneous, therefore, on the part of 
Schoettgen,’ to restrict the term to lasciviousness, though 
intemperance be, as Varro called it, Veneris suscitabulum ; as 
Jerome too, venter mero aestuans facile despumat in libidinem. 
The connection between the two vices is notorious; but 

' Bammidbar rabba, sect. 10, fol. 206, 3. nvy wr yp ww pDipp bs. 
Ubicunque est vinum, nimirum quod abundanter bibitur, ibi est immunditia, 
scortatio, et adulterium. 

Ibidem, fol. 208, 3. Si homo unum poculum bibit, nempe myy35, quarta 
pars rationis ab ipso recedit. Si duos bibit, due partes rationis abeunt. Si 
tres, totidem partes rationis abeunt, et cor ipsius conturbatum est, et statim 
ejusmodi verba loquitur, que nulli rei quadrant. Si vero quatuor bibit, tunc 
omnis ratio abscedit, et renes ejus (in quibus ex mente Judeorum etiam pars 


quedam rationis residet) perturbantur, et cor diripitur, et lingua officium non 
facit, vult quidem aliquid proferre, sed non potest. 


Post pauca ibid. PT JO NYY DO Pr. Non egreditur bonum quid e vino. 
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libidinous indulgence is only one element of the dowrla. 
This tremendous sin of intemperance is all the more to be 
shunned as its hold is so great on its victims, for with 
periodical remorse there is periodical inebriety ; the fatal cup 
is again coveted and drained; while character, fortune, and 
life are risked and lost in the gratification of an appetite of 
all others the most brutal in form and brutifying in result. 
There are few vices out of which there is less hope of 
recovery—its haunts are so numerous and its hold is so 
tremendous. As Ephesus was a commercial town and busy 
seaport, its wealth led to excessive luxury, and Bacchus was 
the rival of Diana. The women of Ephesus, as the priestesses 
of Bacchus, danced round Mark Antony’s chariot on his 
entrance into the city. Drunkenness was indeed an epidemic 
in those times and lands. Alexander the Great, who died a 
sacrifice to Bacchus and not to Mars, offered a prize to him 
who could drink most wine, and thirty of the rivals died in 
the act of competition. Plato boasts of the immense quan- 
tities of liquor which Socrates could swill uninjured; and the 
philosopher Xenocrates got a golden crown from Dionysius 
for swallowing a gallon at a draught. Cato often lost his 
senses over his choice Falernian. The “excess” or dissolute- 
ness attendant on drunkenness and the other vices referred to 
in the previous context, is also illustrated by many passages 
in the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, the Latin version of an older 
Greek drama. The “ braggart captain,” a citizen of Ephesus, 
is described in the prologue by his own servant as “a vain, 
impudent, foul fellow, brimful of lying and lasciviousness.” * 
Another character of the piece thus boasts—* Either the 
merry banterer likewise, or the agreeable boon companion will 
I be; no interrupter of another am I at a feast. I bear in 
mind how properly to keep myself from proving disagreeable 
to my fellow-guest,” etc. ... “In fine, at Ephesus was I 
born, not among the Apulians, not at Animula”’—(there being 
in this last term a difference of reading). 


1 « Hoc oppidum Ephesu’st : inde Miles meus herus, 
Qui hine ad forum abiit, gloriosus, impudens, 
Stercoreus, plenus perjurii atque adulterii.”—Act ii. Sc. 1. 
2 «« Ft ego amoris aliquantulum habeo, humorisque meo etiam in corpore : 
Neque dum exarui ex ameenis rebus et voluptariis, 
Vel cavillator facetus, vel conviva commodus 
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ada TAnpodcbe év IIvedywati—* but be filled with the 
Spirit.” The terms olvos and srvetya are not contrasted simply, 
as is pleaded by Harless, but the two clauses are in antithesis. 
The verb is in the passive voice, and is followed by the 
instrumental év—an unusual construction. It has after it some- 
times the genitive and sometimes the dative or accusative, 
with different meanings. Winer, § 31,7. Ev, therefore, may 
denote the element, as frequently, and not the instrument ; the 
Spirit, as Matthies says, being represented not merely als 
Mittel und Inhalt. Col. ii. 10, iv. 12. . Not only were they to 
possess the Spirit, but they were to be filled in the Spirit, as 
vessels filled to overflowing with the Holy Ghost. Men are 
inccxicated with wine, and they attempt to “fill” themselves 
with it; but they cannot. The exhilaration which they covet 
can only be felt periodically, and again and again must they 
drain the wine cup to relieve themselves of despondency. But 
Christians are “filled” in or with the Spirit, whose influences 
are not only powerful, but replete with satisfaction to the 
heart of man. Ps. xxxvi. 8; Actsii.15,16. Itis a sensation 
of want—a desire to fly from himself, a craving after something 
which is felt to be out of reach, eager and restless thirst to enjoy, 
if at all possible, some happiness and enlargement of heart— 
that usually leads to intemperance. But the Spirit fills 
Christians, and gives them all the elements of cheerfulness and 
peace ; genuine elevation and mental freedom ; superiority to all 
depressing influences ; and refined and permanent enjoyment. 
Of course, if they are so filled with the Spirit, they feel no 
appetite for debasing and material stimulants. 

(Ver. 19.) Aadotvtes éavtots— Speaking to one another.” 
Under the relaxing influence of wine the tongue is loosened, 
and the unrestrained conversation too often passes into that 

Item ero: neque ego unquam oblocutor sum alteri in convivio. 

Incommoditate abstinere me apud convivas commode 

Commemini, et mez orationis justam partem persequi ; 

Et meam partem itidem tacere, cum aliena est oratio. 

Neque ego unquam alienum scortum subigito in convivio, 

Neque preripio pulpamentum, neque prevorto poculum, 

Neque per vinum unquam ex me exoritur dissidium in convivio. 

Si quis ibi est odiosus, abeo domum, segrego, 

Venerem, amorem, amcenitatemque accubans exerceo. 


Minime sputator, screator sum, itidem minime muccidus. 
Post Ephesi sum natus ; non in Apulis, non sum in Umbria.”—Act iii. Se. 1. 
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species of language, the infamy of which the apostle has 
already exposed. The participle is connected in syntax with 
mArnpovade, for this “ speaking” is the result of spiritual fulness. 
“Eavrois is for 4dXxdors, as in iv. 32, and cannot signify, as 
Morus and Michaelis would render it—“ with yourselves,” 
or “within you,” but “among yourselves,” or “in concert.” 
The verb Aadety has the general signification of “using the 
voice,” and is specifically different from e/aefy and Xéyeu, for 
it is used of the sounds of animals and musical instruments, 
See the Lexicons, and Tittmann, De Synon. pp. 79, 80. Each 
was not to repeat a psalm to his neighbour, for in such a case 
confusion and jargon would be the result; but the meaning of 
the clause seems to be this—“ Giving expression among your- 
selves, or in concert, to your joyous emotions in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs.” Aandovytes éavtois, different 
from Aéyortes mpds éavtovs, may, perhaps, signify “in 
responsive chorus,” or dicere secwm invicem, as Pliny’s letter 
describes it. We know that ancient sacred song was of this 
antiphonal nature; nay, Nicephorus Callistus in his History, 
xiii. 8, says, that such a practice was handed down from the 
apostles—rhv Tav avtipavwov ocvvneay advabev atroctodwr 1) 
éxxAnoia tapédXaB8e. Theodoret traces the same custom to 
the church at Antioch (Hist. Eccles. ii. 24), while Socrates 
ascribes the origin of it to Ignatius. Hist. vi. 8. Augustine, 
however, carries such responsoria no higher than the episcopate 
of Ambrose at Milan, But indeed many of the psalms were 
composed so as to be sung by a chorus and semichorus, as is 
plainly marked in the 2nd and in the 24th. 

The apostle refers certainly to social intercourse, and in all 
probability also, and at the same time, to meetings for Divine 
service. The heathen festivals were noted for intemperate 
revelry and song, but the Christian congregation was to set 
an example of hallowed exhilaration and rapture. The pages 
of Clement of Alexandria throw some light on such ancient 
practices. Pedagog. lib. ii. cap. 4. We cannot say, with Le 
Clerc and Riickert, that the three following terms are synony- 
mous repetitions, and that the apostle does not characterize 
different kinds of sacred poetry :— 

ayarpois— in psalms”—the dative being what Winer 
calls “the simple dative of direction.” § 31, 4. This term, 
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from wdArev—to strike the lyre, is, according to its deriva- 
tion, a sacred song chanted to the accompaniment of instru- 
mental music. So Basil rightly defines it—o yadpos, Aoyos 
€or) povaixds, Stav edptOuws Kata Tors appoviKods Aéyous 
mpos TO dpyavoy Kpovntat. On Ps. xxix. The definition of 
Gregory of Nyssa is similar—yarpos éorw 7) dca Tod dpydvou 
Tod povatxod perwdia. This specific idea was lost in course 
of time, and the word retained only the general sense of a 
sacred poetical composition, and corresponds to the Hebrew 
“inn, It denotes sometimes the Book of Psalms (Luke xx. 
42; Acts i. 20, xiii. 33); and in one place it signifies the im- 
provised effusion of one who possessed some of the charismata, 
or gifts of the early church. 1 Cor. xiv. 26. 
kal Uuvors—“and hymns.” These are also sacred poetical 
compositions, the primary purpose of which is to praise, as 
may be seen in those instances in which.the verb occurs, 
Acts xvi. 25; Heb. ii 12. The term corresponds to the 
Hebrew words YY and npan, Deyling, Observat. Sacr. vol. iii. 
430; Le Moyne, Note in Varia Sacra, p. 970. The hymn 
was more elaborate and solemn in its structure than the ode. 
The idea of Grotius appears to be quite baseless, that hymns 
were extemporales Dei laudes. The idea of improvisation is 
not necessarily implied in the word, but belongs rather to the 
following term. The hymn is thus defined by Phavorinus— 
ipvos, 7 Tpos Oedov ody; and by Gregory of Nyssa—dpvos, 7 
T® Oco cdgynuia. The same meaning of the term is found in 
Arrian—dtpvoe pév és tods Oeods Tovodvtat, etc— “hymns 
are composed for the gods, but eulogies for men ”—ézrauvoz 8é és 
avOp@mous. Hxped. Alex. 4. Augustine on Ps. Ixxxii. says— 
st sit laus, et nisi sit Dei, non est hymnus ; st sit laus, et Dei laus, 
et non cantetur, non est hymnus. Oportet ergo, ut si sit hymnus, 
habeat hee tria, et laudem, et Dei, et canticwm. The Coptic 
version translates the noun by— 2, A.NC.98. 0% —“doxologies.” 
kal @dais mvevpatixais—*and spiritual songs.”  ITvevpa- 
Tuxats is put within brackets by Lachmann and Alford, on the 
authority of B and a few authorities. The ode is a general 
term, and denotes the natural outburst of an excited bosom— 
the language of the sudden impulses of an Oriental tempera- 
ment. Such odes as were allowed to Christians are termed 
“ spiritual,” that is, prompted by the Spirit which filled them. 
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But the psalms and hymns are already marked out as conse- 
crated, and needed no such additional epithet. For the pre- 
vailing meaning of the adjective, see underi. 3. Odes of this 
nature are found in Scripture, as that of Hannah at her boy’s 
consecration, that of the Virgin at the Annunciation, and that 
of Zechariah on the birth of his son. It is plain that the 
hymn and the ode might pass into one another, but we cannot 
agree with Harless, in regarding the “songs” as simply a more 
general designation ; or with Meyer, in supposing, whatever 
the general meaning and the usage elsewhere, that here and 
in such a connection they are the genus of which psalms and 
hymns are the species, and that the clause is one of the apostle’s 
common cumulations. Asa considerable portion of the church 
at Ephesus was composed of Jews, these psalms in the idiom 
of a Jew might be the Psalms of the Old Testament, and not 
merely sacred poems thus named by them, as is the opinion 
of Harless; and the hymns might be compositions of praise 
specially adapted to the Gentile mind, though not inapposite 
to the Jew. The imagery, allusions, and typical references of 
the Psalms could not be fully appreciated by the Gentile sec- 
tions of the churches. And these “spiritual odes,” perhaps 
of a more glowing and individual nature, taking the shape 
both of psalms and hymns, might be recited or chanted in 
their assemblies or churches, as the Spirit gave utterance. 
Acts x. 46. Tertullian says in his Apology—ut quisquis de 
Scripturis Sanctis, vel de proprio wingenio potest, provocatur 
in medium Deo canere. Many hymns which were originally 
private and personal, have thus become incorporated with the 
psalmody of our churches. Stier, who does not coincide with 
all we have said on this subject, yet gives this definition 
“ biblical, ecclesiastical, and private poems ;” and his idea is 
far better than that of Baumgarten-Crusius, who understands 
the terms as denoting “songs of thanks, of praise, and lyrics.” 
Jerome says—Hymni sunt qui fortitudinem et majestatem pre- 
dicant Dei, et ejusdem semper vel beneficia vel facta mirantur. 
Quod omnes psalmi continent, quibus Alleluja vel preepositum, 
vel suljectum est, Psalmi autem proprie ad ethicum locum per- 
tinent, ut per organum corporis, quid factendum et quid vitandum 
sit, noverimus. Qui vero de swperioribus disputat et concentum 
mundi omniumque creaturarum ordinem atque concordiam sub- 
2¢ 
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tilis disputator edisserit, iste spirituale canticum canit. The 
service of song enjoyed peculiar prominence in the ancient 
church. The Fathers often eulogize the Psalms of David. An 
exuberant encomium of Basil’s may be found in his commentary 
on the first Psalm. Hooker has some beautiful remarks on, 
the same theme in the fifth book of his Ecclesiastical Polity, 
and the tender and exquisite preface of Bishop Horne must 
be fresh in the memory of every reader. Eusebius testifies, 
that besides the Psalms, other compositions were sung in the 
churches. They were to be— 

ddovtes Kal Wdddovtes €v TH Kapdia bpav— singing and 
making melody in your heart.” Some MSS., such as A, D, 
E, F, G, read xapdéas, but they are counterbalanced by 
Codices B, K, L, the Syriac version, and the Greek fathers. 
The previous AaAobrtes is defined by ddovtes as being co-ordi- 
nate with it. The second participle may denote an additional 
exercise. Their speech was to be song, or they were to be 
singing as well as speaking. Yaddew, originally “to strike 
the lyre,” came to signify “to strike up a tune,” and it denotes 
the prime accompaniment of these songs, to wit, the symphony 
of the soul. This is indeed secret and inaudible melody, but 
it is indispensable to the acceptance of the service— 


‘* Non vox, sed votum, non chordula musica, sed cor ; 
Non clamans, sed amans, cantat in aure Dei.” 


Riickert, Harless, Baumgarten-Crusius, Olshausen, and Meyer 
understand the apostle to inculcate a species of silent warbling, 
totally distinct from the common practice of song, and which 
was to be felt as the result of this fulness of the Spirit. But 
it seems to be to the open and audible expression of Christian 
feeling that the apostle refers in the phrase XadodvtTes—xal 
ddovtes ; while coupled with this, he adds with emphasis— 
“playing in your hearts.” The words, indeed, denote secret 
melody, but may not the secret and inner melody form an 
accompaniment to the uttered song? The phrase, as Harless 
says, does not mean heartily, or é« xapd/as would have been 
employed. Compare Rom. i. 9—é€v T6 mvevpari pov. Theo- 
doret comes nearer our view when he says—*“He sings with 
his heart who not only moves his tongue, but also excites his 
mind to the understanding of the sentiments repeated,”— 
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ad)a Kal Tov vodv eis THY THY Neyouévav KaTavdnow Sueyelpwr. 
Now this silent playing in the heart will be that sincere and 
genuine emotion, which ought to accompany sacred song. 
The heart pulsates in unison with the melody. Mere music 
is but an empty sound ; for compass of voice, graceful execution, 
and thrilling notes are a vain offering in themselves. The 
Fathers complained sometimes that the mere melody of the 
church service took away attention from the spirit and meaning 
of the exercise. Thus Jerome says justly on this passage— 
“Let young men hear this: let those hear it who have the 
office of singing in the church, that they sing not with their 
voice, but with their heart, to the Lord; not like tragedians 
physically preparing their throat and mouth, that they may 
sing after the fashion of the theatre in the church. He that 
has but an ill voice, if he has good works, is a sweet singer 
before God.”*. . . “Let the servant of Christ so order 
his singing, that the words which are read may please more 
than the voice of the singer; that the spirit which was in Saul 
may be cast out of them who are possessed with it, and not 
find admittance in those who have turned the house of God 
into a stage and theatre of the people.”” Cowper, with a 
delicate stroke of satire, says of some in his day— 


“‘Ten thousand sit 
Patiently present at a sacred song 
Siete Sige x Content to hear 
(O wonderful effect of music’s powers !) 
Messiah’s eulogies, for Handel’s sake.” 


7 Kvupi#—*to the Lord,” or as Pliny reported—Christo 
quasi Deo. To Him who loved the church, and died for it— 
to Him, the Lord of all, who sends down that Spirit which 
fills the heart and prompts it to melody—such praise is to be 


1“ Andiant hee adolescentuli : audiant hi quibus psallendi in ecclesia officium 
est, Deo non voce, sed corde cantandum: nec in trageedorum modum guttur et 
fauces dulci medicamine colliniendas, ut in ecclesia theatrales moduli audiantur 
et cantica, sed in timore, in opere, in scientia Scripturarum. Quamvis sit 
aliquis, ut solent illi appellare xaxépwvos, si bona opera habuerit, dulcis apud 
Deum cantus est.” 

2 “*Sic cantet servus Christi, ut non vox canentis, sed verba pleceant que 
leguntur : ut spiritus malus, qui erat in Saule, ejiciatur ab his, qui similiter 
ab eo possidentur, et non introducatur in eos, qui de domo scenam fecere 
populorum.” 
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rendered. And the early church, in obedience to the apostle’s 
mandate, acknowledged His Divinity, and sang praise to Him 
as its God. The hymnology of the primitive church leaves 
not a doubt of its belief in Christ’s supreme Divinity. Pye 
Smith’s Seripture Testimony, vol. ii. p. 460, ed. 18595, 
August., Christl. Archiol. vol. ii. p. 113; Bingham, Antiquities, 
vol. iv. p. 380. One of these very old and venerable relics, 
the Morning Hymn preserved in the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, is subjoined as a specimen, not only in its spirit 
and theology, but in its antiphonal structure— 


‘Glory be to God on high, and in earth peace, good will towards men. We 
praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, we glorify Thee, we give thanks 
to shee for Thy great glory, O Lord God, heavenly King, God the Father 
Almighty. 

“©O Lord, the only-begotten Son Jesu Christ ; O Lord God, Lamb of God, 
Son of the Father, that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us. 
Thou that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us. Thou that 
takest away the sins of the world, receive our prayer. Thou that sittest at the 
right hand of God the Father, have mercy upon us. 

‘* For Thou only art holy ; Thou only art the Lord ; Thou only, O Christ, with 
the Holy Ghost, art most high in the glory of God the Father. Amen.” 


(Ver. 20.) Evyapiotobytes ravtote trép tavtwv-—— Giving 
thanks always for all things.” Many collocations as wavtote 
—mavtwv are given by Lobeck, Paralip. vol. i. pp. 56, 57. 
This clause is still connected with wAnpodade év IIvetparu, and 
is further descriptive of one of its results and accompaniments. 
The heart becomes so susceptible in the possession of this 
fulness of the Spirit, that grateful emotions predominate, for its 
own unworthiness is contrasted with God’s gifts poured down 
upon it in crowded succession. 1 Thess. v.18. And this 
thanksgiving, from its very nature and causes, is continuous— 
mavrote UTép Tavtwv. Thanksgiving cannot be always for- 
mally rendered, but the adverb has the same popular intensive 
meaning in 1 Thess. v.18. Some, such as Theodoret, take 
mavtTwy in the masculine, which is against the context; for it 
is of duty toward God the apostle speaks, not duty toward 
man, nor can we, with Meyer and others, limit the “all things” 
to blessings. We take it in a more extended and absolute 
sense, with Chrysostom, Jerome, and others. Chrysostom, 
indeed, says—‘“we are to thank God for hell” —dézép tijs 
yeévyns avtis. Whether this extreme sentiment be just or 
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not, it is foreign to the context, for the apostle speaks of “all 
things” now possessed by us, or sent upon us—ody brép Tay 
aya0av povoy, says Theophylact; etiam in dis que adversa 
putantur, says Jerome. It is an easy thing to thank God for 
blessings enjoyed, but not so easy to bless Him in seasons of 
suffering ; yet when men are filled with the Spirit, their modes 
of thought are so refined and exalted, and their confidence in 
the Divine benignity is so unhesitating, that they feel even 
adversity and affliction to be grounds of thanksgiving, for— 


‘* Behind a frowning providence, 
He hides a smiling face.” 


So many and so salutary are the lessons imparted by 
chastisement—so much mercy is mingled in all their trials 
—so many proofs are experienced of God’s staying “ His 
rough wind in the day of His east wind,” that the saints will 
not hang their harps on the willows, but engage in earnest and 
blessed minstrelsy. And such eucharistic service is to be 
presented— 

év ovopate Tod Kupiou 7uav “Inood Xpiotov— in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” These thanks are rendered not 
to “the honour of His name,” for the phrase is not els 76 
dvowa. To do anything “to the name of,” and to do it “in the 
name” of another, are widely different. The former implies 
honour and homage ; the latter authority and warrant. Com- 
pare els TO dvoua, Matt. xxviii, 19; Acts xix. 5; 1 Cor. i. 
13,15; but év 76 ovowate has a very different meaning, as 
may be seen in John xiv. 13; Acts iv. 12, x. 48; Col. i. 
17; 2 Thess. iii, 6; 1 Pet. iv. 14. His name is the one 
element in which thanks are to be rendered—that is, by His 
warrant thanks are offered, and for His sake they are accepted. 
The phrase occurs in many connections, of which Harless has 
given only a sample. Thus in His name miracles are done, 
Luke x. 17, Acts iii. 6, iv. 10, xvi. 18, Jas. v. 14; ordin- 
ances are dispensed, Acts x. 48, 1 Cor. v. 4; devotional 
service is offered and prayer answered, John xiv. 13, xvi. 23, 
26, Phil. ii, 10; claim of Divine commission is made, Mark 
xi. 9, Luke xix. 38; blessing is enjoyed, Acts iv. 12, 1 Cor. 
vi. 11; the spiritual rule of life is enjoined, Col. iii, 17; a 
solemn charge is made, 2 Thess. iii. 6; reproach is borne, 
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1 Pet. iv. 14; or certain states of mind are possessed, Acts 
ix. 27, 28. Whatever the varieties of relation, or act, or 
state, the same generic idea underlies them all—as Bengel 
says, ut perinde sit ac si Christus faciat. Giving thanks— 

7@ Oc@ kal Tlatpi—<to God and the Father.” The . 
article, as in similar places, is not repeated before the second 
noun, for it is but another epithet of Him who is named under 
the first term. Winer, § 19, 3, note. See under i. 3. As 
to the relation of IIarnp, Erasmus, Estius, Harless, Meyer, 
and Baumgarten-Crusius refer it to Christ; but others, as 
Zanchius, Riickert, and Matthies, refer it to believers. The 
word, however, appears to have been employed in a general 
se..ce, for the paternal character of God has relation as well to 
His own Son, as to all His adopted human children. 

(Ver. 21.) ‘Trrotaccdpevor adrArjrols ev Po8o Xpirtoo— 
‘Submitting yourselves to one another in the fear of Christ.” 
Rom. xiii. 1; 1 Pet. ii, 13, v. 5. The authority for Ocod 
is so slight, that it need not be recounted. This additional 
participial clause, which concludes the paragraph, forms also 
a link between it and the next. Indeed, it commences a new 
section in Knapp’s edition, and Olshausen inclines to the 
same opinion, but the participial form wtmotacadpevos forbids 
such a supposition, Chrysostom joins the clause to the former 
verses, and his arrangement is followed by Riickert, Meier, 
Estius, Meyer, Harless. Winer, § 45, 6. Olshausen mistakes 
the connection when he wonders how an advice to subordina- 
tion can be introduced as a sequel to spiritual joy. But the 
participle drotaccopuevor is joined to rAnpodcbe, and has no 
necessary or explanatory connection with the other dependent 
participles preceding it. It introduces a new train of thought, 
and is so far connected with the previous verb, as to indicate 
that this reciprocal deference has its root and origin in the 
fulness of the Spirit. It would perhaps be going too far to 
say, that as the phrase, “be not drunk with wine,” is related 
to the clause, “be filled with the Spirit,” so this connected 
verse stands opposed, at the same time, to that self-willed 
perversity and that fond and foolish egotism which inebriety 
so often creates. It is out of all rule, on the part of Calvin, 
Zanchius, Koppe, Flatt, and Matthies, to take the participle 
as an imperative. The words év ¢dé8@ Xpictod describe the 
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element of this submission. It is reverential submission to 
Christ. Acts ix. 31; 2 Cor. v.11, vii. 1; 1 Pet. iii. 2. SdBos 
here is not terror or slavish apprehension, but that solemn 
awe which the authority of Christ inspires. In this the mutual 
deference and submission commanded by the apostle must 
have their seat. This Christian virtue is not cringing obse- 
quiousness ; and while it stands opposed to rude and dictatorial 
insolence, and to that selfish preference for our own opinion 
and position which amounts to a claim of infallibility, it is 
not inconsistent with that honest independence of disposition 
and sentiment which every rational and responsible being 
must exercise. It lays the foundation also, as is seen in the 
following context, for the discharge of relative duty, as in the 
three instances of wives, children, and servants, nor is it without 
room for exhibition in the case of husbands, parents, and 
masters ; in short, it should be seen to develop itself in all the 
relations of domestic life. 

(Ver. 22.) With regard to the following admonition it is to 
be borne in mind, that in those days wives, when converted 
and elevated from comparative servitude, might be tempted, 
in the novel consciousness of freedom, to encroach a little—as 
if to put to the test the extent of their recent liberty and 
enlargement. The case was also no uncommon one for 
Christian wives to have unbelieving husbands, and the wife 
might imagine that there was for her an opportunity to manifest 
the superiority of a new and happy creed. 1 Pet. ii. 1-6. 
And those Ephesian wives had little of the literary and none 
of the religious education enjoyed by the daughters of modern 
Christian households. Even under the Mosaic law, women 
and wives had few legal rights, and they too, when baptized, 
needed the injunction of the apostle— 

ai yuvaixes toils idiows avdpdow, ws Te Kuplp— wives, 
submit yourselves to your own husbands, as to the Lord.” 
The sentence has no verb, and it afforded, therefore, a fair 
opportunity for the ingenuity of the early copyists. Some 
MSS., such as D, E, F, G, add vrordocecde after yuvaixes. 
Scholz and Hahn place the same word after dvdpacw, 
while A and some minusculi add trotaccécOwoav—a reading 
followed by Lachmann. There are other variations in the 
form of attempted supplement. Jerome proves that there was 
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nothing in the Greek Codices to correspond to the subditw sint 
of the Latin version. The continuity of the apostle’s style did 
not require any verbal supplement, and though the gender 
differs, every tyro will acquiesce in the reason given by Jerome 
—é« xowod resonat. Jelf, § 391. The idea conveyed in the , 
participle of the previous verse guides the sense. Wives, in 
the spirit of this submission, are to be directed in their duty to 
their husbands. The noun dvmp often signifies a husband, as 
“man” does in vernacular Scotch. Matt. i. 16; Johniv. 16-18; 
Homer, Od. xxiv. 195; Herod. i140. So also &*8 in Hebrew, 
Deut. xxii. 23. The precise meaning of éd/ous in this con- 
nection has been disputed. There are two extremes; that 
indicated by Valla, Bullinger, Bengel, Steiger, and Meyer, as 
if the apostle meant to say, Your own husbands—not other 
and stranger men; and that maintained by de Wette, Harless, 
and Olshausen, that ié/ovs merely stands for the common pos- 
sessive pronoun. But in all such injunctions in which éd/ois 
is used, as in 1 Cor. vii. 2, Col. iii, 18, 1 Pet. iii. 1, the word 
seems to indicate peculiar closeness of possession and relation, 
though indeed in later Greek its meaning is somewhat relaxed. 
John v. 18; Rom. viii. 32; 1 Cor. xiv. 35, etc. Winer, § 
22,7; Phrynich. ed. Lobeck, 441. The duty of submission 
is plainly based on that tenderness, speciality, or exclusiveness 
of relationship which id/o1s implies. But that submission is 
not servitude, for the wife is not a mere vassal. The sentiment 
of Paul is not that of the heathen poet— 


Ilaca yap SovAn répuxev avdpds ) cddpwv yuv7,! 
4 O& pi) Tdppwv avoia tov EvvovG iwepdpovel. 


The insubordination of wives has always been a fertile source 
of satire; and yet Christian ladies in early times drew forth 
this compliment from Libanius, the “last glory of expiring 
paganism ”’—proh, quales feminas habent Christiani! The 
essence of this submission is explained by the important 
words— 

ws T6 Kupio— as to the Lord.” Pelagius, Thomas Aquinas, 
and Semler capriciously ~egard this noun as standing for the 
plural «vpéous, and render it “as to your masters,” referring 
to their husbands. Riickert, Harless, Olshausen, Meyer, and 

Euripides, E'dip, Fragm. Opera, curd Dindor/, ii. p. 923. 
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Matthies take it to mean, that ye render this submission to 
your husbands as if it were rendered to Christ who enjoins 
it; or, as Chrysostom more lucidly explains it—s efdviae dre 
7T@ Kupiw Sovdrevere. The adverb os denotes the character 
of the obedience enjoined, and such seems to be the gram- 
matical meaning of the clause. The context, however, might 
suggest another phase of meaning. “Women,” says Olshausen, 
“are to be in submission, not to their husbands as such, but to 
the ordinance of God in the institution of marriage.” And so 
de Wette, preceded by Erasmus, observes that the clause is 
explained by the following verse. The husband stands to the 
wife in the same relation as Christ stands to the church, and 
the meaning then is, not as if she were doing a religious duty, 
but “in like manner as to the Lord ”—the duties of the church 
to Him being the same in Spirit as those of a wife to her 
husband. In either case, the submission of a wife is a religious 
obligation. She may be in many things man’s superior—in 
sympathy, in delicacy of sentiment, warmth of devotion, in 
moral heroism, and in power and patience of self-denial. Still 
the obedience inculcated by the apostle sits gracefully upon 
her, and is in harmony with all that is fair and feminine in 
her position and temperament : 
‘*For contemplation he and valour formed— 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace : 
He for God only, she for God and him.” 

(Ver. 23.) “Ore aunp éotw Kxepads Tis yuvaikos, @s Kal oO 
Xpicros Kehary THs éxxAnolas— For the husband is head of 
the wife, as also Christ is Head of the church.” ‘The pre- 
ponderance of authority is against the article o before avmp, 
which appears in the Received Text. It does not need the 
article (Winer, § 19), though the article would not alter the 
meaning. It stands here as a species of monadic noun; or it 
may be rendered as a general proposition—“as a husband is 
the head of the wife”—the article before yuvavxds pointing 
out the special relation—“his wife.” “Ore introduces the 
reason why wives should be submissive—‘“as to the Lord.” 
In the phrase #: xai—“as also”—zxai is not superfluous, 
though it occurs only in the second clause and marks the 
sameness of relation in cepadry. Klotz, Devar, vol. i. 635. 
The meaning of the sentiment, Christ is the Head of the 
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church, has been already explained under i. 22, and again 
under iv. 15,16. The reader may turn to these explanations. 
As Christ is Head of the church, so the husband is head of 
the wife. Authority and government are lodged in him ; the 
household has its unity and centre in him; from him the. 
wife receives her cherished help; his views and feelings are 
naturally adopted and acted out by her; and to him she looks 
up for instruction and defence. Severed from him she be- 
comes a widow, desolate and cheerless; the ivy which clasped 
itself so lovingly round the oak, pines and withers when its 
tree has fallen. And there is only one head; dualism would 
be perpetual antagonism. This marital headship,is man’s 
prerogative in virtue of his prior creation, for he was first 
formed in sole and original dignity. 1 Tim.ii.13. “ Neither 
was the man created for the woman, but the woman for the 
man,” so that he is in position the superior. “The man is 
not of the woman, but the woman of the man ”—a portion of 
himself—his other self; taken out from near his heart; and, 
therefore, though his equal in personality and fellowship, being 
of him and for him and after him, she is second to him. Nay, 
more, “ Adam was not deceived; but the woman, being deceived, 
was in the transgression;” and to her the Lord God said, 
“Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thee,” though the gospel lightens this portion of the curse 
which has been so terribly felt in all non-Christian lands. 
Each sex is indeed imperfect by itself, and the truest unity is 
conjugal duality. Still, though the woman was originally of 
the man, yet now “the man is by the woman ”—“ the mother 
of all living.” Finally, the apostle illustrates this headship 
by the striking declaration, that the woman is the “glory of 
the man,” but “the man is the image and glory of God.” 
1 Cor. xi. 3-12; 1 Tim. ii. 14. 

avtos cwrnp Tod cdpatos—* Himself Saviour of the body.” 
The words «ai and éots in the Received Text are found in 
D’, D’, E’, K, L, in the majority of mss. and in the Syriac 
and Gothic versions. Tittmann and Reiche also hold by the 
longer reading, but the words are wanting in A, B, D}, E’, F, 
G, while Codex A reads 6 owtyp. Adros is emphatic, and 
ean refer only to Xpeoros. “Christ is Head of the church— 
Himself, and none other, Saviour of the body.” Winer, 
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§ 59, 7, note. Some refer it to dv%jp. Chrysostom’s exposi- 
tion would seem to imply such a reference, and Holzhausen 
formally adopts it. But it is of Christ the apostle is speaking, 
and the independent and emphatic clause, thrown off without 
any connecting particle, gives a reason why He is head of the 
church, to wit—“ Himself Saviour of the body.” The reader 
may turn to the meaning of o@ua under i. 23, iv. 15, 16. 
The paronomasia is imitated by Clement, ad Corinth. xxxviii. 
—owlécbw ody jydv drov 1d cdpua év XpiotdS Inood. Christ 
is the Saviour of His body the church—not only its Redeemer 
by an act of atonement, but its continued Deliverer, Preserver, 
and Benefactor, and so is deservedly its Head. This Head- 
ship originated in the benefits which His church has enjoyed, 
and is based on His saving work; while the conscious enjoy- 
ment of that salvation brings the church gladly to acknowledge 
His sole supremacy. Some, indeed, suppose that in this clause 
there is an implied comparison, and that the husband is a 
species of cwryp to his wife. Bucer, Bullinger,’ Musculus, 
Aretius, Zanchius, Erasmus, Grotius, Beza, Schrader, Riickert, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Meier, Matthies, de Wette, and Peile 
are of this mind. But the clause is peculiar, adrés separating 
it from what is said before. There is a comparison in Kepary, 
that is, in the point of position and authority, but none in 
owt7p; for the love and protection which a husband may 
afford a wife can never be called cwrypia, and has no resem- 
blance to Christ’s salvation. Some even suppose that the 
wife is here called c@pa, basing their opinion on the language 
of ver. 28. There is no warrant for supposing that in the 
apostle’s mind there was any etymological affinity between 
cwrTyp and c@pa, which in Homer signifies a dead body. See 
Stier, in loc.; Benfey; Wurzellex. i. p. 412; and the two 
derivations in Plato, Cratylus, § 38, p. 233; Op. vol. iv. ed. 
Bekker. 

(Ver. 24.) "AXN as % exxAnoia trotdccetas TS X prot o— 
“ But as the church is subject to Christ.” The reading do7ep 
has no decided authority. The commencement of this clause 
occasions some difficulty. The hypothesis of Harless—not 
unlike that of Riickert, that dAAd is used to resume the main 
discourse—has been ably refuted by Olshausen. It is true 

1 Bullinger says—maritus uxoris saluti, consulat, erudiat, defendat, nutriat. 
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that ddd does often follow a digression, but there is none 
here; and even if the words were a digression, they form but 
a single clause, and did not surely necessitate a formal addd, 
To give this particle, with Zanchius and others, the meaning 
of “now” or “ wherefore,” cannot be allowed, however such 
a meaning may seem to suit the reasoning. "AAAd, says 
Olshausen, simply introduces the proof drawn from what pre- 
cedes. The husband is head of the wife, as Christ is Head of 
the church, and the apostle argues—*but as the church is 
subject to Christ, so ought wives to be to their husbands.” 
Winer, § 53, 7, a, says that a\Aa concludes the demonstration. 
De Wette’s view is similar—‘the clause exhibits the other 
aspect of the relation, as if he said—aber daraus folgt auch.” 
Hofmann understands the antithesis thus—‘“but where the 
husband is not to his wife what he should be, in imitation 
of Christ, still subordination on her part remains a duty.” 
Schrift. vol. ii. 2, p. 116. Robinson says that add is used in 
an antithetic clause to express something additional, and may 
be rendered “ but,” “but now,” “but further.” In the instances 
adduced by him there is marked antithesis; but though this 
passage is placed among them, there is in it no expressed 
contrast. Baumgarten-Crusius smiles at such as find any 
difficulty in ddAdd, for it means, he says, dennoch aber— 
though the husband has his obligation as saviour of the body, 
the wife, yet the wife has hers too, and should be obedient. 
This interpretation creates an antithesis by giving the clause 
“ He is Saviour of the body” a meaning it cannot bear. See 
Bretschneider’s Leaicon, sub voce. Meyer and Stier follow 
an alternative explanation of Calvin, making the antithesis of 
the following nature—* Christ has this as a special character- 
istic, that He is Saviour of His church; nevertheless, let 
wives know, that their husbands are over them after the 
example of Christ.” Meyer’s improved representation of this 
idea is—‘ He Himself, and none other, is the Saviour of the 
body, yet this relation, which belongs to Him exclusively, 
does not supersede the obligation of obedience on the part of 
wives towards their husband ; but as the church is subject to 
Christ, so ought wives to submit to their husbands.” The 
same antithesis is more lucidly phrased by Bengel—* though 
1 Moulton, pp. 551-2. 
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Christ and not the husband is the Saviour, and though the 
husband can have no such claim on his wife, yet the wife is 
to obey him as the church obeys Christ.” Similarly Hodge, 
Ellicott, and Alford. The sense is good, but sounds like a 
truism. “Himself is Saviour of the body—that certainly 
man is not and cannot be, nevertheless as,” etc.—you are 
to obey your husbands, who can never have claims on you 
like Christ. The choice is between this and giving adda 
an antithetic reference. It is very often used after an implied 
negative, especially after questions which imply a negative 
answer. Luke vii. 7 ; John vii. 49; Acts xix. 2. See also 
Rom. iii. 31, viii. 37; 1 Cor. vi. 8, ix. 12. And without a 
question, such usage, implying a suppressed negative answer, 
is prevalent. Compare Luke xxiii. 15; 2 Cor. viii. 7, xiii. 4; 
Gal iS po Pht ike) 8, ab AT 5.1. Dine :i.015,.165 Vigenis, 
De Idiotismis, cap. viii. § 1. A singularly acute paper on 
ov« adda will be found in the appendix to the Commentary of 
Fritzsche on Mark. If we apply such an idiom to the passage 
before us, the sense will then be this: The man is head of the 
woman, as Christ is Head of the church—Himself Saviour of the 
body—do not disallow the marital headship, for it is a Divine 
institution—aAXad—but as the church is subject to Christ— 
oTws Kal ai yuvaixes Tois avpaow év mayvti (bToTaccéc- 
Oacav)—“so let the wives be subject to their husbands in 
everything.” ’I8vovs, which in the Received Text stands before 
avdpacy, is properly rejected from the text. The words év 
mavtTe mean in everything within the proper circuit of conjugal 
obligation. If the husband trespass beyond this sphere he 
usurps, and cannot insist upon the obedience implied in the 
matrimonial contract. Obedience on the part of a wife is not 
a superinduced obligation. It springs from the affection and 
softness of her very nature, which is not fitted for robust and 
masculine independence, but feels the necessity of reliance 
and protection. It is made to confide, not to govern. In the 
domestic economy, though government and obedience certainly 
exist, they are not felt in painful or even formal contrast ; 
and, in fact, they are so blended in affectionate adjustment, 
that the line which severs them cannot be distinguished. The 
law of marital government is a vouos aypados. Even the 
heathen poets, as may be seen in the following quotations from 
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Menander, Philemon, and Euripides, acknowledged such a 
law, though they could not treat the subject with the tender- 
ness, beauty, and propriety of the apostle. Their notions are 
harder— 

"Ayabiis yuvaikds éoTw, . .. « 

My xpeirrov elvar 7 dvdpds, GAN’ barjxoov. 


Their images are humiliating— 


Ta devrepeia tHv yuvaixa det AEyeu, 


and the feminine consciousness both of weakness and degrada- 
tion occasionally breaks out— 

"AAN’ evvoeiv xp7) TotTo pyv, yuvaty’ ore 

"Eduper, as pds avdpas ob paxoupéva. 


(Ver. 25.) O1 dvdpes, ayarrGte tas yuvaixas éavtoay—* Hus- 
bands, love your own wives.” The apostle now turns to the 
duties of husbands. There is some doubt as to the word 
éavr@v. Lachmann and Tischendorf reject it; A and B want 
it; but D, E, K, L, have it. Some MSS., such as F and G, 
read dav instead. But there is not sufficient ground to reject 
it. As wives are summoned to obedience, so husbands are 
commanded to cherish love. The apostle dwells uponit. In 
Eastern countries, where polygamy was so frequent, conjugal 
love was easily dissipated ; and among the Jews, the seclusion 
of unmarried young women often made it possible that the 
bridegroom was a stranger not only to the temper and manners 
of his bride, but even to the features of her face. Disappoint- 
ment, followed by quarrel and divorce, must have been a 
frequent result. Therefore the apostle wished Christian hus- 
bands to be patterns of domestic virtue, and to love their 
wives. If love leads to conjugal union, and to the selection 
of a woman to be a wife, surely the affection which originated 
such an alliance ought to sustain and cheer it. Surliness, 
outbursts of temper, passionate remonstrances for mere trifles, 
are condemned. Husbands are not to be domestic tyrants; 
but their dominion is to be a reign of love. As the example 
of the church in her relation to Christ is set before wives, so 
the example of Christ, in His relation to the church, is set 
before husbands— 
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xabas Kal 0 Xpictds yydrnoev Thy éexkyolav—“as also 
Christ loved the church.” For xa6ds, see i. 4, and xabas Kal, 
iv. 32 and v. 2; and for é««Anova, see i 22. That church 
was originally impure and sinful—an infant exposed on the 
day of its birth, “to the loathing of its person;” but the 
Divine Lover passed by and said to it, “ Live,” for its “time 
was the time of love.” The exposed foundling was His foster- 
child before it became His bride. Ezek. xvi. Similar phrase- 
ology as to love embodied in atonement has been employed in 
the 2nd verse of this chapter. What infinite pity and ineffable 
condescension are found in Christ’s love to His church! 
Every blessing enjoyed by her must be traced upward and 
backward to the attachment of the Saviour. The church did 
not crave His love: He bestowed it. It was not excited by 
any loveliness of aspect on the part of the church, for she was 
guilty and impure—unworthy of His affection. But His 
love for her was a fondness tender beyond all conception, and 
ardent beyond all parallel— 

Kat éavrov trapédaxev bTrép ad’tis—and gave Himself for 
her.” This phraseology has also occurred in the 2nd verse of 
this chapter, and been there considered. Christ’s sacrificial 
death in the room of His church, is the proof and expression 
of His love. What love to present such a gift! None could 
be nobler than Himself—the God-man—and so cheerfully con- 
ferred! That gift involved a death of inexpressible anguish, 
rendered still more awful by the endurance of the terrible 
penalty ; and yet He shrank not from it. Who can doubt a 
love which has proved its strength and glory in such suffering 
and death? Now the love of the husband towards his wife 
is to be an image or reflection of Christ’s love to the church ; 
like it, ardent and devoted; like it, tender and self-abandon- 
ing; and like it, anxious above all things and by any sacrifice 
to secure the happiness of its object. He gave Himself— 

(Ver. 26.) “Iva aitny dyidon, Kabapicas TS AovtpS Tod 
bSatos év pyywatti—In order that He might sanctify her, 
having cleansed her by the laver of the water in the word.” 
This verse contains the nearer purpose, and the following verse 
unfolds the ulterior design of the Saviour’s love and death, 
both being introduced by the telic fva, The account given of 
the term d@yvos under,i 1, will serve so far to explain the 
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meaning of the allied verb which occurs in this clause. It 
denotes to consecrate or to set apart, and then to make holy 
as the result of this consecration. Matt. xxiii. 17; 1 Cor. vii. 
14; 1 Thess. v. 23; Heb. ii, 11. Calvin, Beza, Harless, and 
Meier take the verb in the former sense. Others, such as . 
Piscator, Riickert, Meyer, de Wette, Baumgarten - Crusius, 
Matthies, and Stier, give the meaning of moral or spiritual 
purification. The first appears to us to be the prominent idea, 
but not, certainly, to the exclusion of the last signification. 
That He might consecrate her, or set her apart to Himself as 
His own redeemed and peculiar possession—that she should 
be His and His alone—His by a special tie of tender devoted- 
ness—was the object of His death. Riickert objects to this 
exegesis, that the dative éaur@ or T@ Oew is wanting, but the 
su, plement is implied in the verb itself. Wholly out of the 
question is the interpretation of Koppe, Flatt, and Matthies, 
that the verb means to make expiation for—to absolve from 
guilt. It is true that ayidfm is used in the Septuagint for 
the Hebrew—783 (Ex. xxix. 33, 36), and Stuart (Com- 
mentary on Heb. ii. 10) maintains that the verb has such a 
meaning in the Epistle to the Hebrews, but the examples which 
he has adduced admit of the meaning we have assigned to the 
word in the passage before us. Heb. x. 10, etc., xiii. 11, 12. 
See Delitzsch in loc., Comment. zum B. an die Hebréer, p. 71, 
and Bleek in loc., Der B. an die Hebréer, who hold our view. 
Moreover, if xa@apicas refer, as it does, to spiritual purifica- 
tion, then it can scarcely be thought that the apostle expresses 
the same idea in the previous verb dyidon. The meaning is, 
that having purified her He might consecrate her to Himself; 
this idea being suspended till it is brought out with special 
emphasis in the following verse. Meyer distinguishes dydeon 
from xaGapicas, as if the last were the negative and the first 
the positive aspect of the idea. The distinction is baseless, 
for the purifying is as positive as is the sanctification. Harless 
errs in denying that here, whatever may be the fact elsewhere, 
the action of the participle precedes that of the verb, and in 
supposing that they coincide in time—«afapicas being a 
further definition of dyedon. Hofmann, loc. cit., connects xaba- 
picas immediately with ta tapactjon, but very needlessly. 
This exegesis is as baseless as is the Syriac version and our 
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English translation—* that He might sanctify and cleanse it.” 
The nominative to the verb is contained in the participle. 
Riickert, Matthies, and Olshausen render it “after that He 
has purified” — nachdem. De Wette, on the other hand, 
prefers indem—*“ since that.” The meaning is not different, 
if the participle be thus supposed to contain a pre-existent 
cause. 

The idea expressed by xa@apicas is that of purification, 
and its nature is to be learned from the following terms 
expressive of instrumentality. That the phrase 7T@ AouvTpw 
tov vdaros refers to the rite of baptism, is the general and 
correct opinion, the genitive being that of material, and the 
dative that of instrument, while the two articles express the 
recognized prominence as well of the water as of the laver. 
But as the entire paragraph presents a nuptial image, we see 
no reason on the part of Harless, Olshausen, and others, for 
denying all allusion to the peculiar and customary antenuptial 
lustrations. The church is the bride, “the Lamb’s wife;” 
and described under this appellation, her baptism may be 
viewed as being at the same time—Aovurpov vuudixov. Bos 
(Exercitat. p. 186), Elsner, Wetstein, Flatt, Bengel, Riickert, 
Matthies, Holzhausen, and Stier concur in the same represen- 
tation. The washing of water in baptism was the sacrament 
expressive of purification. Acts ii. 38, xxii. 16; Heb. x. 22. 
Baptism is called Aovtpov maruyyeverias—*“the laver of 
regeneration,” a phrase farther explained by the following 
words—dvaxaiwecews Tvevpatos ayiov—“the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost.” Tit. ui. 5. 

But the additional words, €v pnuwats, are not so easily 
understood. Quite foreign to the thought is the opinion of 
Hofmann, that as a man declares his will to make a woman 
his wife by a word or declaration, and so takes her from the 
unhonour of her maiden condition, so has Christ done to the 
church. Schriftb. vol. ii. 2, 173. Some of the conflicting 
opinions may be noted :— 

I. The Greek fathers, followed by Ambrosiaster, Anselm, 
Thomas Aquinas, Calovius, Flatt, and de Wette, easily under- 
stand the phrase of the baptismal formula. Chrysostom says 
—éev pnwate nai; then he puts the question, moc? “in 
what word ?” and his ready answer is, “In the name of the 

2D 
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Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” But it is 
not at all probable that pjya should stand for dvoua; and if 
it did, we should expect, as Harless intimates, to have it 
emphasized with an article prefixed. Nor has the word such 
a signification in any other portion of the New Testament. 

II. Semler would strike out the words altogether ; Michaelis 
would regard pjwa as a Pauline Cilicism for pedpa; while 
Ernesti and Koppe, imitated by Stolz, join the words év pnyare 
iva together, and suppose that they stand for the Hebrew 
formula—We 721 °Y—“in order that.” The Seventy, 
however, never so render the Hebrew idiom, but translate 
it by &vexev, Gen. xx. 6,11; Num. xvi. 49; Ps. xliv. 4. 

III. Some join év pyyate to the verb aysdon—* that He 
might sanctify by the word,” the intervening clause, “ having 
cleansed by the washing of water,” being a parenthesis. This 
exegesis yields a good meaning, and is contended for by 
Jerome, Flacius, Baumgarten, Morus, Bisping, Rickert, Meyer, 
and Winer, § 20, 2 (0)... But the position of év pyyate at 
the very end of the verse, forbids such an exegesis. It isa 
forced expedient, and the only reason for adopting it is the 
confessed difficulty of explaining the words in their obvious 
and natural connection. 

IV. By other critics the phrase év pyyate is joined to To 
Aovtp@ tov VdaTos, as a qualificative or descriptive epithet. 
Such is the view of Augustine, Sedulius, Luther, Estius, 
Calvin, Erasmus, Flatt, Storr, Homberg, Holzhausen, and 
Stier. But though these scholars agree as to the general con- 
nection, their opinions vary much as to the special significa- 
tion. The common argument against this and similar 
constructions, to wit, that the article should have been 
repeated before €v pyyatst, has many exceptions, though in 
such a proposed construction its insertion would appear to be 
necessary :— 

1. Augustine (T'ractatus lxxx. in Johannem), Estius, Bodius, 
Roell, Crellius, Slichtingius, Flatt, Holzhausen, and the critics 
generally who are enumerated under No. IV., take pjua as 
signifying the gospel. Augustine says—accedit verbum ad 
elementum, et fit sacramentum, Sacramento simul et fidei, says 
Estius ; or again, ague baptismo per verbum evangelit creditum 

* Moulton, p. 172. 
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ac fide susceptum mundat. Bodius writes—verbuwm ut dip- 
loma, sacramentum ut sigillum. These meanings give év an 
unwonted sense of “along with, or by means of.” Had the 
apostle meant to say that the efficacy of baptism lies in faith 
in the word, surely other language would have been employed. 
The view of Knapp (Vorlesungen iiber die Christ. Glaubens- 
lehre, ii. § 140) is of the same nature, and is liable to similar 
objections. “The Word,” he says, “is the evangelical system 
in its fullest extent——its precepts and promises.” “In 
baptism,” he adds, “the latter are made over, and we pledge 
ourselves to obey the former. Baptism may be thus called 
verbum Det visibile.” 

2. Others look on pyya as denotive of Divine agency in 
baptism. This was Luther’s view, as expressed in his Smaller 
Catechism—verbum Dei quod in et cum aqua est (Die Sym- 
bolischen Biicher der Evang. Luth. Kirche, p. 362, ed. Miiller). 
Calvin’s view is somewhat similar—verbo sublato perit tota vis 
sacramentorum. . . . Porro verbum hic promissionem significat, 
qua vis et usus signi explicatur. . . In verbo tantum valet atque 
per verbum. This notion is imitated also by Rollock. The 
preposition ¢v may bear such a signification. Still, had the 
apostle meant to say that baptism derived its efficacy from 
the word, surely something more than the simple addition 
év pnuwats might have been expected. Olshausen looks upon 
év pnuate as equivalent to év IIvevywatt—“ as signifying a bath 
in the word, that is, a bath in which one is born of water and 
of the Spirit.” This strange opinion cuts the knot, but does 
not untie it. Similar is the view of Stier, and Homberg who 
paraphrases—agqua verbalis et spiritualis. The proposition of 
Grotius is no less violent, inserting the particle @s before 
T® Aovtp@—washing them by the word “as” in a bath of 
water. 

3. A third party, such as Storr—Opuscula Academica, i. 194 
—and Peile, give pjua the sense of mandate—prescriptum. 
“The apostle,” says Peile, “declares water- baptism to be 
the divinely-instituted sign or sacrament whereby men are 
regenerated.” This notion gives ¢v the strange sense of “in 
conformity to.” 

V. and lastly. Others, such as Bengel, Matthies, and Har- 
less, join the words év pywate with xaBapicas, To this opinion 
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we incline; but we cannot agree with Harless in giving the 
phrase the meaning of ausspruchsweise, verheissungsweise. The 
idea in such an explanation is, that the cleansing is given in 
the form of a declaration or promise made in the ordinance. — 
But there is no need to depart from the ordinary meaning of 
pjya in the New Testament. The Syriac reads—*that he 
might sanctify and purify her in the laver of water and by the 
word;” and the Vulgate has—in verbo vite. But we regard 
év as denoting the instrument in its internal operation, and so 
far different from 6:4; and by pjwa we understand the gospel, 
the usual meaning of the Greek term. Acts. x. 44, xi, 14; 
Rom. x. 8,17; Eph. vi. 17; Heb. vi. 5. It wants the article 
as if it were used, as Meyer suggests, like a proper name. It 
is a mere refinement on the part of Baumgarten-Crusius to 
understand by it “a preached gospel.” The church is cleansed 
“by the laver of the water” —cleansed by “the word.” 
The washing of water symbolizes the pardon of sin and the 
regeneration of the heart. While this cleansing has its 
sacramental symbol in the washing of water, it has its special 
instrument in the word; or 7@ Aovtp@ in the simple dative 
may denote the instrument (Bernhardy, p. 100), and ev pyywate 
the “conditional element,” as Alford calls it. The word is 
the Spirit’s element in effecting a blessed and radical change, 
and in guiding, ruling, and prompting the heart into which 
the new life has been infused. Men are thus cleansed by 
baptism in the word. Ps. cxix. 9; 1 Pet. i. 23. Thomasius, 
Christi Person und Werk, § 66, Erlangen, 1859. Christ 
accomplishes these results through His death, and what is 
properly done by His Spirit may be ascribed to Himself, who 
for this other purpose loved the church and gave Himself 
for it— 

(Ver. 27.) "Iva tapactncy autos éavt@ Evdokov THy éxKdn- 
ciav—in order that He might present, Himself to Himself, 
the church glorious.” Adrés, supported by the authority of 
A, B, D', F, G, L, and many versions and Fathers, is decidedly 
to be preferred to the avrnv of the Textus Receptus. This 
verse declares the ultimate purpose of the love and death of 
Him who is “both Ransom and Redeemer voluntary.” Har- 
less errs in regarding the two clauses beginning with fa as 
co-ordinate, The allusion is still to a nuptial ceremony, and 
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to the presentation of the bride to her husband—av’ris—éaut@. 
The august Bridegroom does not present His spouse to Him- 
self till He can look upon her with complacency. Harless 
affirms that the presentation described is that of a sacrifice 
on the altar, because the epithets employed by the apostle are 
occasionally applied to victims and offerings; but such a view 
is in conflict with the entire language and imagery on to the 
end of the chapter. Nay, there is a peculiar beauty in apply- 
ing sacrificial terms to the fair and immaculate bride, as she 
is fit, even according to legal prescription, to be presented to 
her Lord. So Meyer remarks éavt@ would be out of place in 
the theory of Harless—Jesus presenting an oblation to Him- 
self! The word wapactjon occurs with a similar meaning 
in 2 Cor. xi. 2—“that I may present you as a chaste virgin 
to Christ.” Avros—éavré—He and none other presents the 
bride, and HE and none other receives her to HIMSELF. No 
inferior agency is permitted; a proof in itself, as well as His 
death, of His love to the church. ”“Evéoforv—“ lorious ;” the 
epithet being a tertiary predicate and emphatic in position. 
Donaldson, § 489. The same idea occurs in Rev. xix. 7, 8. 
The term refers originally to external appearance—the com- 
bined effect of person and dress. The illustrious epithet is 
explained by the succeeding clauses—first negative 

pn Exoveay otridov, 7) putida, 7} TL THY ToLovToy— having 
neither spot, or wrinkle, or any one of such things.” 'zridos, 
which ought to be spelled with a simple accent—ozrinog 
(ado7iXos forming a dactyle), is a stain or blemish, and is one 
of the words of the later Greeks. 2 Pet. ii. 13. Aéye d€ xnr&s, 
as the older Attic term, says Phrynicus (p. 28). ‘Puris is 
a wrinkle or fold on the face, indicative of age or disease. 
Dioscorides, i. 39; Passow, sub voce. Not only are spots and 
wrinkles excluded, but every similar blemish. The terms are 
taken from physical beauty, health, and symmetry, to denote 
spiritual perfection. Cant.iv.7. The attempts made by some 
critics, such as Anselm, Estius, and Grotius, to distinguish 
nicely and formally between the virtues or graces described 
in these terms respectively, are needless. Thus Augustine 
takes the first term to mean deformitas operis, and the second 
duplicitas intentionis, and the last inclusive phrase to com- 
prehend reliquie peccatorum ut prave inclinations, motus 


it 
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involuntarii et multiplicis ignorantie. Not only negatively 
but positively — 

arn Wa } ayla cal duwpos— but that she should be 
holy and without blemish.” One might have expected dA’ 
odcav, but it is as if wa py yn o7idov had stood in the 
previous clause. The syntax is thus changed, no uncommon 
occurrence in Greek composition, as may be seen in John viii. 
53; Rom. xii. 1, 2. On the oratio variata, compare Winer, 
§ 63, 2,1. The syntactic change here, with the repetition of 
éva, gives special prominence to the idea which has been 
expressed, first negatively, but now in this clause with positive 
affirmation. The meaning of dyia has been given already 
under i. 1, 4; and of auwyos under i. 4, and needs not be 
repeated here. Such, then, is to be the ultimate perfection 
and destiny of the church. In her spotless purity the love of 
Christ finds its extreme and glorious design realized. That 
love which led Him to die, in order to bestow pardon and to 
secure holiness, is not contented till its object be robed in 
unsullied and unchanging purity. 

But when is this perfection to be for the first time possessed, 
and when does this presentation take place? We have already 
said that the presentation is not contemporary with the con- 
secration, but is posterior to it, and does not finally and formally 
take place on earth. The “church” we understand in its full 
significance, as the whole company of the redeemed, personi- 
fied and represented as a spiritual Spouse. The presentation 
belongs therefore to the period of the second coming, when 
the human species shall have completed its cycle of existence 
on earth; and every one whom the Saviour’s all-seeing eye 
beheld as belonging to His church, and whom, therefore, He 
loved and died for, and cleansed, has shared in the final 
redemption. (The reader may turn to what is said upon the 
phrase—“redemption of the purchased possession,” i. 14.) 
Augustine and Jerome among the Fathers, Primasius, Bernard, 
and Thomas Aquinas among scholastic divines, along with 
Estius, Calvin, and Beza, hold to this view as to the epoch 
of the presentation, in antagonism with Cajetan, Bucer, Wolf, 
Bengel, and Harless, who regard the glorification of the 
church as a species of present operation. ‘The loose language 
of the Greek commentators seems to intimate that they held 
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the same hypothesis. Augustine flagellates the Donatists and 
Pelagians, who believed in the present sinlessness of the 
church ; for truly such a state can only be such a compara- 
tive perfection as John Wesley describes when be says, 
“Christian perfection does not imply an exemption from 
ignorance or mistakes, infirmities or temptations.” The 
church as it now is, and as it has always been, has many 
spots and wrinkles upon it. But perfection is secured by a 
process of continuous and successful operation, and shall be 
ultimately enjoyed. “The bride, the Lamb’s wife,” hath for 
centuries been making herself ready, and at length Christ, as 
He looks upon His church, will pronounce her perfect without 
tinge of sin or trace of any corruption ; she will appear “holy 
and without blemish” in His view whose “eyes are a flame 
of fire.” As He originally loved her in her impurity, how 
deep and ardent must be His attachment now to her when He 
sees in her the realization of His own gracious and eternal 
purpose! The nuptial union is at length consummated amidst 
the pealing halleluiahs of triumph and congratulation. So 
fervent, self-sacrificing, and successful is Christ’s love to His 
church ; and now He rejoices over her with joy, and His toil 
and death being amply compensated, “He will rest in His 
love.” 

(Ver. 28.) Odrtas xai oi avdpes opeiiovow ayarav Tas 
éauT@v yuvaixas, os Ta EavToY copata— So also ought hus- 
bands to love their own wives, as being their own bodies.” 
The reading adopted has A, D, E, F, G, and the Vulgate, 
Gothic, and Coptic versions in its favour. The adverb oitws 
carries us back to «a@#s, and indicates the bringing home of 
the argument. It is contrary to the plain current of thought 
on the part of Estius, Meier, de Wette, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
and Alford, to make it refer to s in the following clause, as if 
the apostle said, Ye are to love your wives in the way in 
which ye love your own bodies. The otrws takes up the 
comparison between the husband and Christ, the wife and 
the church. “Thus,” that is, in imitation of Christ’s love, 
“husbands ought to love their own wives.” The instances 
adduced by Alford and Ellicott against the statement in our 
first edition are not all of them quite parallel, in the position 
and use of ofrws,in reference to pracedentia. There is no 
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parenthesis in the two preceding verses, as Zanchius and 
Harless suppose. It is putting a special pressure upon the 
words to insist, after the example of Macknight and Barnes, 
that the husband’s love to his wife shall be an imitation of 
Christ’s love, in all those enumerated features of it. When 
Christ’s love is mentioned, the full heart of the apostle dilates ° 
upon it, and in its fervour, tenderness, devotedness, and nobility 
of aim, a husband’s love should resemble it. In the phrase 
“as their own bodies,” Harless and Stier, in imitation of 
Theophylact, Zanchius, and Calovius, suppose that @s is used 
argumentatively, and that the verse contains two comparisons 
—< As Christ loved the church, so husbands are to love their 
wives ”—“ As they love their own bodies, so are they to love 
teir wives.” But the introduction of a double comparison 
ouly cumbers the argument. The idea is well expressed by 
Meyer—‘“So ought husbands to love their wives, as being 
indeed their own bodies.” The language is based on the 
previous imagery. The apostle calls Christ the Head, and the 
church the body, that body of which He is Saviour. Christ 
loved the church as being His body. Now the husband is the 
head of the wife, and as her head he ought to love her as 
being his body. And therefore— 

6 ayarav Thy éavTod yuvaika éavTov ayaTa—“he that 
loveth his own wife loveth himself.” But the phrase, “loveth 
himself,” is not identical with the formula of the preceding 
clause——“ as their own bodies ;” it is rather an inference from 
it. Ifthe husband, as the head of the wife, loves his wife as 
being his own body, it is a plain inference that he is only 
loving himself. His love is not misspent: it is not wasted on 
some foreign object ; it is a hallowed phasis of self-love. 

(Ver. 29.) Ovdeis yap rote tHYv éavtod capxa éwlonoev— 
“For nobody ever hated his own flesh” (fools and fanatics 
excepted). This is a general law of nature. Eccles. vi. 7. 
T'dp is argumentative, and odp£ is used by the apostle rather 
than o@pa, because of its occurrence in the words of the first 
institution of marriage—*they twain shall be one flesh.” It 
has here also its simple original meaning, and not such a sense 
as it has in ii. 3. It is as if the apostle had said, “It is as 
unnatural a thing not to love one’s wife, as it is not to love 
oneself,” Every one loves his own flesh, and in harmony 
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with the same law of nature he will love his other self—his 
wife. The commentators have adduced similar phraseology 
from the classics, such as Curtius, Seneca, and Plutarch. 

Gra Extpéiher kal Oarree adTHy—“but nourishcth and 
cherisheth it.” “Exaoros is understood before the two verbs. 
Stallbaum, Plato, De Rep. ii. p. 366. A man’s care over his 
body, is that of a nursing-mother over a child. The verbs 
may be distinguished thus, that the former means to supply 
nutriment—é«—referring to result; and the latter literally to 
supply warmth, but really and generally to cherish—more 
than Bengel’s—id spectat amictum. Deut. xxii. 6; Job xxxix. 
14; 1 Thess. ii. 7. More, certainly, than food and clothing 
is meant by the two verbs. This being a man’s instinct 
towards his own flesh, it would, if freely developed, dictate 
his duty toward her who is with him “one flesh””—the com- 
plement of his being. 

Kaas kal 6 Xpiotds tTHy éexxXAnoiav—“as also Christ the 
church.” On the authority of A, B, D; E, F, G, the Syriac, 
and Vulgate, with Chrysostom and Theodoret, Xpuoros is the 
preferable reading to Kvpuos, and is adopted by Lachmann 
and Tischendorf. Christ nourishes the church, feeds it with 
His word, fosters it by His Spirit, gives it the means of 
growth in the plenitude and variety of His gifts, revives and 
quickens it by His presence, and guards it by His own 
almighty power from harm and destruction. It is a quaint 
and formal interpretation of Grotius—‘“that Jesus nourishes 
the church by his Spirit, and clothes it with virtues.’ Some- 
thing more, therefore, than food and clothing is demanded 
from the husband to the wife; he is to give her love and 
loyalty, honour and support. As Christ nourishes and 
cherishes His church, and as every man nourishes and 
cherishes his own flesh; so the bidding of nature and the 
claim of religious duty should lead the husband to nourish and 
cherish his wife. 

(Ver. 30.) “Ore pern éopev tod cdpatos avTov, €x TIS 
capes avTod, Kal €k TaY daTéwy avTov—“ For members we 
are of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones.” The last 
two clauses beginning with é« are not found in A, B, and 
other Codices of less note, such as 17 and 67’; but they are 
found in D, E, F, G, K, L, almost all mss., in Chrysostom and 
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Theodoret, and in the Syriac and Vulgate versions. We 
cannot, therefore, exclude them with Lachmann and Davidson, 
Biblical Criticism, vol. ii. p. 378. Tischendorf adopts them 
in his seventh edition. They have been omitted at first, as 
de Wette suggests, by a opovoTéXevtov; avTov . . . avTod, . 
or because they seem to express gross and material ideas. 
This verse adduces a reason why Christ nourishes and cher- 
ishes the church, for it stands in the nearest and dearest 
relation to Him. We are members of His body, as being 
members of His church, and, as members of that body, we 
are nourished and cherished by the Head—éx in both the last 
clauses pointing to origin. Winer, § 47. See under iv. 15, 
16. Bengel, Harless, Olshausen, and Stier understand by capa 
the actual personal body of Jesus—the body of His glorified 
himanity. But in what sense are or can we be members— 
HéeAn—of that body? It has its own organs and members, 
which it took in the Virgin’s womb. But the apostle has his 
thoughts occupied with conjugal duties, and he has, in subor- 
dination to this, introduced Christ and His church as bride- 
groom and bride; therefore his mind reverts naturally to the 
imagery and language of the original matrimonial institute, and 
so he adds—“ we are members of His flesh and of His bones.” 
Gen. ii. 23... The argument of Harless against this view, 
which appears so natural, is lame and inconclusive, and he 
holds the opinion, that the two clauses are simply a further 
explanation of the statement—“ we are members of His body.” 


1 «Tt is too cold an interpretation, whereby some men expound our being in 
Christ to import nothing else, but only that the selfsame nature which maketh 
us to be men, is in Him, and maketh Him man as we are. For what man in the 
world is there which hath not so far forth communion with Jesus Christ? It is 
not this that can sustain the weight of such sentences as can speak of the 
mystery of our coherence (John xiv. 20, xv. 4) with Jesus Christ. The church 
is in Christ as Eve was in Adam, Yea, by grace we are every of usin Christ and 
in His church, as by nature we are in those our first parents. God made Eve of 
the rib of Adam. And His church He frameth out of the very flesh, the very 
wounded and bleeding side of the Son of man. His body crucified and His 
blood shed for the life of the world, are the true elements of that heavenly being 
which maketh us such as Himself is of whom we come (1 Cor. xv. 48). For 
which cause the words of Adam may be fitly the words of Christ concerning His 
church, ‘flesh of my flesh, and bone of my bones,’ a true native extract out of 
mine own body. So that in Him even according to His manhood we according 
to our heavenly being are as branches in that root out of which they grow.”— 
Hooker, Works, vol. i. p. 626, ed. Ox. 1841. 
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What is really meant by the striking phraseology has been a 
subject of no little dispute. 

1. Cajetan, Vatablus, Calovius, Bullinger, Vorstius, Grotius, 
Zanchius, and Zachariae refer the words to the origin of the 
church from the flesh and bones of Christ, nailed to the cross, 
and there presented to God. Such an idea is neither promi- 
nent in the words nor latent in the context. 

2. Not more satisfactory is the view which is held in part 
by Theodoret, by Calvin, Beza, and Grotius, who find in the 
phrase a reference to the Lord’s Supper. Kahnis, Abendmahl, 
p. 143. These critics differ in the way in which they under- 
stand such a reference, and no wonder; for the communion 
there enjoyed is only a result of the union which this verse 
describes. Strange, if there be any allusion to the eucharist, 
that there is a reference to the bones, but none to the blood of 
Christ. 

3. Not so remote from the real sense is the opinion of 
Chrysostom, Theophylact, Ambrosiaster, Cicumenius, Bengel, 
and Matthies, who suppose an allusion in the phraseology 
to that new birth which is effected by Christ, as if it had 
been shadowed out by Eve’s extraction from Adam’s side. 
(Ecumenius says—e& avtod b€ Ka0o arapyn nuaev éore TIS 
Seutépas TAdcews HoTrep ex TOU Adap Sia THY TpwOTnv. It is 
indeed as renewed men that believers have any fellowship 
with Christ. But the idea of birth is not naturally nor 
necessarily implied in the apostle’s language, and it is 
founded upon an incorrect interpretation of our Lord’s 
expression about eating His flesh and drinking His blood. 
John vi. 53. 

4, As plausible is the theory which explains the clauses 
by a reference to that identity of nature which Christ and 
His people possess. They are partakers of one humanity. 
Chrysostom and Theophylact also give this view; Irenzus, 
Augustine, and Jerome maintain it; and it has been held by 
Thomas Aquinas, Aretius, Cocceius, and Michaelis. The 
reply, “that in that case the language must have been, He 
took upon Him our flesh and bone,” has been met by Estius, 
who says, “the language is just, because in His incarnate 
state He is the Head and we are only members.” But our 
principal objection is, that this simple community of nature 
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with Christ is common to all men; whereas it is only of 
believers, and of a union peculiar to them, that the apostle 
speaks. 

5. We confess our inability to understand the meaning of 
Bisping, Olshausen, and others. “The words refer,’ they say, 
“to Christ’s imparting of His glorified humanity to believers 
through the communion of His flesh and blood. . . . It is by 
the self-communication of His divine-human (theanthropic) 
nature that Christ makes us His flesh and bone. He gives 
to His followers His flesh to eat and His blood to drink.” 
Bisping, a Romanist, says, “In the regeneration through 
baptism, the glorified body of Christ is communicated to us.” 
That is, as he explains, “the germ of the resurrection of the 
body is implanted in us at baptism, and this germ is only an 
outflow from Christ’s glorified body.” Such an idea could 
only be consistently based on the Lutheran view of consub- 
stantiation, or some species of pantheism, or what Turner 
calls Panchristism, But— 

6. The apostle has the idea of marriage and its relations 
before him, and he employs the imagery of the original 
institute, which first depicted the unity of man and wife, to 
describe the origin and union of the church and Christ. As 
the woman was literally, by being taken out of Adam, bone 
of his bone and flesh of his flesh; as this duality sprung from 
unity, and was speedily resolved into it: so the church is 
originated out of Christ, and, united to Him as its Head or 
Husband, is one with Him. The language is, therefore, a 
metaphorical expression of this union, borrowed from the 
graphic diction of Genesis; and this image evidently presented 
itself to the apostles mind from its connection with the 
origin and nature of those conjugal duties which he is 
inculcating in the paragraph before us. The error of Meyer’s 
exegesis 1s his restriction of the imagery to the one example 
of Adam and Eve, whereas it has its verification in every 
nuptial union, and hence the apostle’s use of it. As Eve 
derived her life and being out of Adam, and was physically 
of his body, his flesh, and his bones, so believers are really of 
Christ—of His body, His flesh, and His bones, for they are 
one with Christ in nature and derive their life from His 
humanity, nay, are connected with Him, not simply and 
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generally by a spiritual union, but in some close and 
derivative way which the apostle calls a mystery, with His 
body ; so that they live as its members, and become with it 
“one flesh.” Besides, in the next verse, the apostle takes his 
readers to the source of his imagery— 

(Ver. 31.) ’Avtl rovrou, Katareler avOpwros Tov TaTépa 
avtod Kal Thy untépa, Kal mpocKorAAnOroeTas Tpds THY yuVvaiKka 
autov, Kal écovtar of Svo eis capxa piav. “For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall be joined 
unto his wife, and they two shall be one flesh.” There are 
some variations of reading. Some MSS. of superior weight 
omit the articles toy and rv, as well as avrov, but the longer 
reading has A, D®, E, K, L in its favour, with many Codices, 
and the Syriac and Coptic versions. It is, however, rejected 
by Lachmann and Tischendorf as a conformation to the 
Seventy. The critical note of Origen seems to confirm the 
suspicion. Instead of wpds tHv yuvaixa found in B, D®, E, K, 
L, 7H yvvatxi is read in D', E', F, G, and is introduced by 
Lachmann. The words are a free quotation trom Gen. ii. 24, 
though the formula of quotation is wanting. This want of 
such a formula was not unfrequent. Surenhusius, Bib. Katal. 
p. 21. “Av@pwrros is without the article (not used for avip), 
but having “its general aphorismatic sense”—an argument 
in itself against Alford’s interpretation. These future verbs 
indicate prophetically the future impulse and acting of the 
race which was to spring from Adam and Eve. Winer, 
§ 40, 6. The Septuagint has &vexey tovrov changed by the 
apostle into dvtl tovrov, “on this account” (Winer, § 47, a; 
Donaldson, § 474, a, dd), and these words are in this place 
no introduction to the quotation, but simply a portion of it; 
and therefore Estius, Holzhausen, Meier, and Matthies labour 
to no purpose in endeavouring to affix a special meaning to 
them. The quotation is introduced to show the apostle’s 
meaning, and exhibit the source of his imagery. His 
language was remarkable; but this verse points out its true 
signification, by showing whence it was taken, and how it 
was originally employed. From early times, however, the 
language has been directly applied to Christ. Jerome’s 
interpretation is the following :—primus homo et primus vates 
Adam hoc de Christo et ecclesia prophetavit ; quod reliquertt 
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Dominus noster atque Salvator patrem swum Deum et matrem 
suam celestem Jerusalem, et venerit ad terras propter suum 
corpus ecclesiam, et de suo eam latere fabricatus sit et propter 
illam Verbum caro factum sit. Such is the view of Heinsius, 
Balduin, Bengel, Bisping, who explains pytépa by de 
Synagoye, and even of Grotius. Some of the critics who held” 
this view refer the words so mystically understood to Christ’s 
second coming, when He shall present the bride to Himself 
in formal wedlock. Such, also, is Meyer’s view. His words 
are, “ This, therefore, is the interpretation, Wherefore, that is, 
because we are members of Christ, of His flesh and bones, 
shall a man leave (that is, Christ as the second Adam) his 
Futher and his Mother (that is, according to the mystical 
sense of Paul, He will leave His seat at the right hand of 
God) and shall be joined to His wife (that is, to the church), 
and they two shall be one flesh,” etc.’ Such an exegesis, which 
may be found also in. Jeremy Taylor’s sermon of Zhe Marriage 
Ring, has nothing to justify it, for there is no hint in this 
verse that the apostle intends to allegorize. In spite of what 
Ellicott and Alford have said, we cannot adopt that view, or see 
the propriety of the language as applied formally to Christ. 
The allegory is not in this verse, but in the application of 
nuptial figure and language to Christ and His Church; this 
verse showing the source and authority. True,as Alford says, 
“the allegory is the key to the whole,” but the apostle does 
not in this citation allegorize Gen. ii. 24, by applying its 
language directly to Christ. Nor is it deep thought or research 
that finds allegories in the interpretation of this place or other 
places. The process is often of a contrary nature. 

Others, again, suppose a reference to Christ and the church 
only in the last clause, for the sake of which the preceding 
words of the verse have been introduced. This is the exegesis 
of Harless and Olshausen, who conceive in the phrase a 
reference to the Lord’s Supper, and Olshausen illustrates his 

1“ Deshalb, weil wir Glieder Christi sind, von seinem Fleisch und von seinen 
Beinen wird verlassen ein Mensch (d. i. Christus, bei der Parusie) seinen Vater und 
seine Mutter (d. i. nach der mystischen Deutung Pauli: er wird seinen Sitz zur 
Rechten Gottes verlassen) und vereiniget werden mit seinem Weibe (mit der 
Gemeinde), und (und dann) werden die Zwei (der Mann und die Frau, d. i. der 


herabgestiegene Christus und die Gemeinde) zu Hinem Fleische sein.”—Der Brief 
an die Epheser, p. 234. Gottingen, 1853. 
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meaning with an approach to indelicacy. But there is no 
ground for deeming all the preceding part of the verse 
superfluous, nor is there any reason for departing from the 
plain, ordinary, and original meaning of the terms. The words 
of the quotation, then, are to be understood simply of human 
marriage, as if to show why language borrowed from it was 
applied in the preceding verse to depict the union of Christ 
and His church. The verse in Genesis appears to be not the 
language of Adam, as if, as in Jerome’s description of him, he 
had been primus vates, but is at once a legislative and 
prophetic comment upon the language of Adam—* This is now 
bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh.” The love which a 
son bears to a father and a mother, is at length surmounted 
by a more powerful attachment. He leaves them in whose 
love and society he has spent his previous life; so that, while 
love cements families, love also scatters them. “He is joined 
to his wife” in a union nearer and more intimate than that 
which united him to his parents; for his wife and he become 
“one flesh ”—not one in spirit, or in affection, or in pursuit, 
but in personality, filled with “coequal and homogeneal 
fire ”— 


“The only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the fall.” 


They are “one flesh,” and a junction so characterized supplied 
the apostle with language to describe the union of Christ and 
His Church—“ we are of His flesh and of His bones.”! This 


1 ««They are one now, and one for ever ; he is greater than Omnipotence who 
can rend that tie ; that ‘marriage was made in heaven!’ Alone—it was in the 
depths of eternity—stood Christ and His church before the altar of that divine 
espousal ; none was witness but the Father of glory and the Spirit of life, when 
the vow was plighted and the contract sealed ; but all heaven shall yet be 
witness, when the redeemed church shall vindicate the fidelity of the church’s 
Redeeiner ; when she shall ‘come up from the wilderness ’ of this barren world, 
‘leaning on her Beloved,’ and by Him be publicly invested with those privileges 
of her rank which are hers now, but hers in silence, secrecy, and sorrow! Then 
shall the ‘fellowship of one with another,’ and of all with God, be indeed 
complete ; and that wondrous prayer be fulfilled, in which (as one who ties and 
doubles a knot) the Saviour, by returning on His words, seems purposely to 
have sought to express the infolded closeness of that maze of love in which the 
‘children of light ’—having within them the abiding of the Spirit—are one with 
the Father and the Son.” Archer Butler's Sermons, 1st Series, p. 421, 5th ed., 
Cambridge, 1859. 
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doctrine of marriage must have excited surprise when divorce 
was of scandalous frequency by an action of dmddenfus or 
dromeuyis in Grecian states, and with less formality under 
the emperors in the West, by diffarreatio and remancipatio. 
See Harless, Hthik, § 52, and his Die EHhescheidungsfrage. 
Eine erneute Versuch der Neut. Schriftstellen, 1860. 

(Ver. 32.) Td pvornpiov TobTo weya éoriv, éyw bé eyo eis 
Xpictov Kal eis tHv €xxdnoiav— This mystery is a great one, 
but I speak concerning Christ and concerning the church.” 
Mucornpcov is rendered in the Vulgate sacramentum, and the 
Popish church regards marriage as one of its sacraments.’ 
Cajetan and Estius, however, disavow the Latin translation, 
on which their own church rests its proof. The Cardinal 
honestly says, non habes ex hoc loco, prudens lector, a Paulo 
conjugium esse sacramentum. Non enim dixtt, esse sacramentum, 
sed mysterium. Bisping more guardedly says that the sacra- 
mental character of marriage cannot be proved directly and 
immediately. Erasmus is yet more cautious. Neqgue nego 
matrimonium esse sacramentum, sed an ex hoc loco doceri possit 
proprie dict sacramentum quemadmodum baptismus dicitur, 
excuti volo. The phrase 9113 iD, “a great mystery,” is 
found among the rabbinical formule. Those who hold that 
the previous verse refers to Christ leaving His Father and 
Mother, and coming down to our earth to woo and win His 
spiritual bride, find no difficulty in the explanation of the 
verse before us. Such a representation, couched in such 
language, might well be named a great mystery, in connection 
with Christ and the church. But the language of this verse 
does not prove it, or afford any explanation of it. 

The question to be determined is, What is the real or 
implied antecedent to todro? 1. Is the meaning this: 
Marriage as described in the preceding verse is a great 
mystery, but I speak of it in its mystical or typical con- 
nection with Christ and the church? Those who, like 
Harless, Olshausen, and others, take the last clause, “they two 
shall be one flesh,” as referring to Christ and His church, say 


1 @yuncil of Trent, Sess, 24. 

2 Yet in an encyclical letter in 1832 occurs the statement—“ Marriage is, 
according to St. Paul’s expression, a great sacrament in Christ and in the 
church,” 
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that the sense is—‘the mystery thus described is a great one, 
but it refers to Christ and the church.” But were the 
meaning of that clause so plain as Harless supposes, then 
this exegetical note, “I speak concerning Christ and the 
church,” might be dispensed with. 2. Others, such as Baum- 
garten-Crusius, look upon the word pvernpsov as equivalent to 
allegory, and suppose the apostle to refer to a well-known 
Jewish view as to the typical nature of the marriage of Adam 
and Eve. Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. p. 783. The allegory, 
however, of Philo on the place is of quite a different kind. 
"Evexa ris aicOijcews 6 voids, dtav ati SovdwOh, Katadirn 
Kal Tov Tatépa, Tov drwy Gedy, Kal THY pnTépa TOY cUUTAYTOD, 
THY apeTny Kal copiay Tod Oeod, Kal mpooKoArAaTar Kal évodTar 
TH aicOyjoe, Kai avadvetat eis aicOnovy, iva yivwvTat pia odpe, 
Kal év taGos, oi dvo. “On account of the external sensation, 
the mind, when it has become enslaved to it, shall leave bot 
its father, the God of the universe, and the mother of all 
things, namely, the virtue and wisdom of God, and cleaves to 
and becomes united to the external sensations, and is dissolved 
into external sensation, so that the two become one flesh and 
one passion.” Allix, in his Judgment of the Jewish Church, 
says the first match between Adam and Eve was a type of 
that between Christ and His church. A note on this subject 
may be seen in Whitby’s Commentary. Such an opinion 
gives the word pvotjpiov the meaning of something spoken, 
having in it a deep or occult sense; a meaning which Koppe, 
Morus, de Wette, Meier, and Grotius, and Stier to some 
extent, without any biblical foundation, attach to the term in 
this place. 3. The exegesis of Peile is wholly out of the 
question—‘ this mystery is of great depth of meaning, and 
for my part I interpret it as having reference to Christ ;” 
a paraphrase as untenable as that of Grotius —verba ista 
explicavi vobis non Kata Todas, sed sensu protixwrépy. But 
Scripture affords us no warrant for such notions; nor is such 
allegorization any portion of the apostle’s hermeneutics. 
4. Hofmann, Joc. cit., quite apart from the reasoning and 
context, understands the apostle to say that the sacred unity 
of marriage—one flesh—is a great mystery to the heathen. 
5. We understand the apostle to refer to the general sentiment 
of the preceding section, summed up in the last verse, and in 
2E 
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the clause, “they two shall be one flesh;” or ratier to the 
special image which that clause illustrates, viz., that Christ 
and the church stand in the relation of husband and wife. 
The allowed application of conjugal terms to Christ and the 
church is “a great mystery ;” and lest any one should think 
that the apostle refers to the “one flesh ” of an earthly relation- 
ship, he is cautious to add, “I speak concerning Christ and the 
church.” This great truth is a great mystery, understood 
only by the initiated; for the blessedness of such a union 
with Christ is known only to those who enjoy it. Somewhat 
differently from Ellicott, we would say that verses 25—28 
introduce the spiritual nuptial relation, that ver. 29 affirms 
its reality, that ver. 30 gives the deep spiritual ground or 
origin of it, while the quotation in ver. 31 shows the 
authorized source of the image, and ver. 32 its ultimate appli- 
cation guarding against mistake. The meaning of pvotnpcoy 
the reader will find under i. 9. The word is used in the 
same sense as here in vi. 19; 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

éy@ O€ Aéywo eis Xpiotov, Kat els THY exxAnoiav— but I 
am speaking in reference to Christ, and in reference to the 
church.” The pronoun is not without subjective significance. 
Winer, § 22,6. The &€ is not simply explicative, but has 
also an adversative meaning, as if the writer supposed in his 
mind that the phraseology employed by him might be inter- 
preted in another and different way. Aéyo, introducing an 
explanation, is followed by the eds of reference (von der 
Richtung, Winer, § 49, a, (8)), as in Acts ii. 25; and éradnoev 
has a similar complement in Heb. vii. 14. The interpretation 
of Zanchius, Bodius, and Cameron, imitated by Macknight, 
supposes the marriage of Eve with Adam to be a type ora 
designed emblem of the union of Christ and His church. 
Macknight dwells at length and with more than usual unction 
on the theme. But the apostle simply compares Christ and 
His church to husband and wife, and the comparison helps 
him to illustrate and enforce conjugal duty. Nay, so close 
and tender is the union between Christ and His church, that 
the language of Adam ec ncerning Eve may be applied to it. 
The nuptial union of our first parents was not a formal type 
of this spiritual matrimony, nor does the apostle allegorize the 
record of it, or say that the words contain a deep or mystic 
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sense. But these primitive espousals afforded imagery and 
language which might aptly and truly be applied to Christ 
and the church, which is of His “flesh and His bones;” and 
the application of such imagery and language is indeed a 
mystery—a truth, the secret glory and felicity of which are 
known but to those who are wedded to the Lord in a 
“perpetual covenant.” The apostle might have in his eye 
such passages as Ps. xlv.; Hos. ii. 19-23; the Song of 
Solomon; Isa. liv. 5, lxii 10; Ezek. xvi. 8. The same 
imagery is found in 2 Cor. xi, 2, and in the conclusion of the 
Apocalypse. 

(Ver. 33.) ITAjv wal tpets of xa’ Eva, Exactos hv éavtod 
yuvaixa oTws ayatatw ws éavtov—“ Nevertheless also as to 
every one of you, let each love his wife as himself.” The 
word wA7v does not indicate, as Bengel, Harless, and Olshausen 
wrongly suppose, any return from a digression. The preced- 
ing verses are no digression, but an interlinked and extended 
illustration. As Meyer insists, 7A7jv means, “yet apart from 
this;” that is, apart from this illustration of the conjugal 
relationship of Christ to His church. The term, therefore, 
does not indicate a return from a formal digression, but rather 
a return to the starting thought. The «a/ contains an allusion 
to the leading idea of the preceding illustration—the love of 
Christ to His spiritual spouse. As He loves His spouse, do 
you also, every one of you, love his wife. Oi xa@ éa. 
1 Cor. xiv. 27-31; Jelf, § 629; Winer, § 49,d. The verb — 
ayaratw is singular, agreeing with éxaoros and not tpeis— 
a mode of construction which individualizes and intensifies 
the injunction. 

ws éavrov-—“ as being himself” one flesh with him. (Verses 
31 and 28.) Not that he is to idolize her, as if, among all 
his other bones, Adam’s “extracted rib alone had been of 
ivory.” 

% 5é yuvn wa poBjrat Tov dvdpa—* and the wife that she 
reverence her husband.” The construction of this clause is 
idiomatic, as in Gal. ii. 10; 2 Cor. viii. 7; IMark v. 23; 
Winer, § 63, II. 1. In such an idiom yuvy, in effect, is the 
nominative absolute, though in the resolution of the idiom a 
verb must be supplied; or as Ellicott, who objects to our 
statement, admits—it is not so definitely unsyntactic as Acts 
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vii. 40, and that is all we meant to say. dé may be slightly 
adversative, the conjugal duties being in contrast. The verb 
to be supplied, and on which, in the mind of the writer, wa 
depends, is furnished by the context (Meyer on 2 Cor. viii. 7, 
and Osiander on the same place), as, “I command,” or “let 
her see.” In such a case 67rws is used by the classical writers. 
Raphelius, Annotat. 488. The wife is to reverence her 
husband—numquam enim erit voluntaria suljectio nisi pre- 
cedat reverentia. Calvin. One peculiarity in this injunction 
has been usually overlooked. What is instinctive on either 
side is not euforced, but what is necessary to direct and hallow 
such an instinct is inculeated. The woman loves, but to 
teach her how this fondness should know and fill its appro- 
priate sphere, she is commanded to obey—wp2 Sovdomperras. 
Gicumenius. The man, on the other hand, feels that his 
position is to govern; but to show him what should be the 
essence and means of his government, he is enjoined to love. 
“ He rules her by authority, and she rules him by love: she 
ought by all means to please him, and he must by no means 
displease her.” Sermon on the Marriage Ring, by Jeremy 
Taylor; Works, vol. xv. When this balance of power is 
unsettled, happiness is lost, and mutual recriminations ensue. 
“A masterly wife,” as Gataker says, “is as much despised and 
derided for taking rule over her husband as he for yielding 
to it.” 

In fine, the apostle, by the language he has employed in 
reference to Christ and His church, has given marriage its 
highest honour. No ascetic condemnation of it occurs in the 
New Testament. “Single life makes men in one instance to 
be like angels, but marriage in very many things makes the 
chaste pair to be like Christ.” Sermon on the Marriage Ring, 
by Jeremy Taylor; Works, vol. xv. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TxE apostle, after expounding the duties that spring out of 
the conjugal relation, as one sphere in which the maxim—sub- 
mitting yourselves to one another in the fear of Christ—-came 
into operation, naturally turns to another and kindred sphere 
of domestic life, and addresses himself to children. And he 
does not speak about them, or tell their parents of them, but 
he looks them in the face, and lovingly says to them—* chil- 
dren.” It is plainly implied that children were supposed by 
him to be present in the sanctuary when this epistle was read, 
or to be able to read it for themselves, when it should be 
transcribed and circulated. 

(Ver. 1.) Ta téxva, irraxovete Tots yovedow tuav év Kupio 
—* Children, obey your parents in the Lord ’—that is, “in 
Christ.” The words év Kvupiw are wanting in B, D’, F, G, 
and are, on that account, excluded by Lachmann, but they 
are found in A, D’, E, I, K, the major part of mss., and the 
Greek fathers. They describe the element or sphere of that 
obedience which children are to render to their parents, and 
certainly do not qualify yovetow—as if the reference were 
to fathers in the faith, in contrast to fathers after the flesh. 
Not merely natural instinct, but religious motive should 
prompt children to obedience, and guard them in it. The 
love which Jesus showed to children, when He took them in 
His arms and blessed them, should induce them, in a spirit of 
filial faith and fondness, to obey their parents, and to regard 
with special sacredness every parental injunction. And that 
obedience, if prompted, regulated, and bounded by a sense of 
religious obligation, will be cheerful, and not sullen; prompt, 
and not dilatory ; uniform, and not occasional; universal, and 
not capricious in its choice of parental precepts. 

TovTo yap éotw Sixavov— for this is right ;” the vd eper- 
Kvotixov in éotiv, and other similar verbal forms being a 
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general characteristic in the spelling of ancient MSS. The 
reference of the clause is not to év Kupi@, but to the injunction 
itself. Filial obedience is “ right,” for it is not based on any- 
thing accidental or expedient. The meaning is not that obe- 
dience is “according to the law of God, or Scripture ”—«ata 
Tov Tod Ocod vopov—as is said by Theodoret and Calvin, and 
virtually by Harless and Meyer, but that it has its foundation 
in the very essence of that relation which subsists between 
parents and children. Nature claims it, while Scripture enjoins 
it, and the Son of God exemplified it. It is in perfect consist- 
ency with all our notions of right and moral obligation— 
gvce Sixavov, as Theophylact rightly adds. For the very 
hames téxva and yovels point out the origin and essential 
reason of that filial duty which the apostle, in Colossians, calls 
“ well-pleasing to the Lord.” 

(Ver. 2.) Tipa tov marépa cov Kal THY pntépa—< Honour 
thy father and thy mother ’—a quotation from the fifth com- 
mandment— OX NX) TAX NX 723. Ex. xx. 12; Deut. v. 16. 
This citation does not, as Harless supposes, give the ground 
of the preceding injunction, for S/cavoy contains a specific 
reason ; but it is another form of the same injunction, based 
not upon natural right, but upon inspired authority. Honour 
comprehends in it all that respect, reverence, love, and obedi- 
ence, which the filial relation so fully implies. Though the 
Mosaic law did not by any means place man and woman on 
the same level in respect of conjugal right, yet here, in special 
and delicate homage to maternal claim, it places the mother 
in the same high position with the father himself. Marcion, 
according to Tertullian, left out this quotation in his so-called 
Epistle to the Laodiceans, because it recognized the authority of 
the God of the Old Testament, p. 329, vol. ii., Op. ed. Oehler. 

ris é€otly évtoA) mpwtn év éraryyeda— for such is,” or 
“as it is the first command with promise ;” #7us giving expla- 
nation, or expressing reason. Winer, § 24.’ Some critics 
give wp@tos the sense of prime or chief—* which is the chief 
commandment connected with promise.” Such is the view 
of Wetstein, Koppe, Flatt, Meier, Matthies, Hodge, and 
Robinson. The adjective may bear this signification; but 
such cannot be its meaning here, for the fifth commandment 

1 See Moulton, p. 209, n 3. 
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cannot surely be deemed absolutely the most important which 
God has ordained with promise. Matt. xxii. 38, 39; Rom. 
xiii. 9. Stier regards it as a first command, in point of 
importance, to the children whom Paul directly addresses. 
Ambrosiaster, Michaelis, von Gerlach, and Holzhausen pro- 
pose to take p77 as meaning first in a certain position ; and 
the last affirms that évrod denotes only the statutes which 
belong to the second table—duties not of man to God, but of 
man to man. This is only a philological figment, devised to 
escape from a theological difficulty. The division of the deca- 
logue into first and second tables has no direct foundation in 
Scripture ; but if it be adopted, we quite agree with Stier that 
the fifth commandment belongs to the first table. Its position 
in Ley. xix. 3, and its omission in Rom. xiii. 9, seem to 
prove this. The second table is comprised in this, “ Love thy 
neighbour as thyself ;” but obedience to parents cannot come 
under such a category. The parent stands in God’s place to 
his child. On the division of the ten commandments sepa- 
rately, and on that into two tables, see Sonntag and Ziillig, 
Stud. und Kritik. 1836-37; and Kurtz, Geschichte des Alten 
Bundes, vol. iii. § 10. We are obliged to join rpwrn with év 
érayyedia, and render—* which is the first command with a 
promise,” é€y pointing to that in which the firstness consists, 
and the promise being expressed in the following verse. Such 
is the view of the Greek commentators, of Jerome, of the 
Reformers, of Bodius, a-Lapide, Aretius, Zanchius, Crocius, 
and of Harless, de Wette, Meyer, Olshausen, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, and Winer, § 48, a.’ It has been remarked by others, 
that what appears a promise in the second commandment is 
only a broad declaration of the great principles of the divine 
government, and that this is really, therefore, the earliest or 
first of the ten commands with a promise—first, as Chrysostom 
says, not TH takes dAXAa TH emrayyedia. It has been objected 
that there is only one command with a promise in the deca- 
logue, and that the apostle, if he thought of the decalogue 
alone, would have said, not the “first,” but the “only” com- 
mand with promise. Harless says that “first” refers to what 
precedes, not to what follows ; and Meyer suggests that Paul 
included in his reckoning, not the decalogue alone, but other 


1 Moulton, p. 488. 
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succeeding injunctions of the Mosaic code. As a “first” 
implies a second, we should be inclined to adopt the last view, 
limiting, however, the calculation of the apostle to the first 
body of commands delivered at Sinai. The fifth is thus the 
first commandment in point of promise. The article is not 
needed, for ordinals having a specific power in themselves often — 
want it. Phil. i 12; Middleton on the Greek Article, p. 100. 

(Ver. 3.) “Iva eb cou yévytat kal gon paxpoxpovios emt Tijs 
yhis—* That it may be well with thee, and that thou be long- 
lived on the earth.” The quotation is from the Septuagint 


mise. The phrase “that it may be well with thee”—as in 
Gen. xii. 13, Deut. iv. 40—seems to have been a common 
mode of expressing interest in another’s welfare. In the 
second clause, the apostle changes the construction of the 
Septuagint, which reads—«al iva paxpoypovos yevy. It had 
been affirmed by Erasmus, and has been reasserted by Winer 
(§ 41,8, b, 1)' and de Wette, that the apostle drops the construc- 
tion with ta and uses éoy in the simple future. We agree 
with Meyer, that there is no genuine grammatical ground for 
separating érn from iva, since the apostle has in some instances 
connected iva with the future (1 Cor. ix. 18), and there is a 
change of construction similar to that which this verse 
presents, in the Apocalypse, xxii. 14. Klotz-Devarius, vol. 
ii, 630.” The future éoy stands here in its proper significance, 
but still connected with #a; and such a use of the future 
tense may in a climactic form indicate the direct and certain 
result of the previous subjunctive. Obedience secures well- 
being, and this being the case, “thou shalt live long on the 


1 Moulton, p. 361. 

* A similar construction with ¢xws occurs in classical Greek. Dawes indeed 
laid it down as a rule that ¢xws was never joined with the subjunctive of the 
first aorist, active or middle; but that in place of them the indicative future 
is employed, and that therefore the indicative future and the subjunctive are 
often interchanged. The critic cordially congratulated himself on the discovery 
of such a usage—mirum, opinor, quod dicturus sum, plerisque omnibus videbitur ; 
sed nihilo tamen idcirco minus verum est. Dawes, Miscellan. Crit. p. 418, Lond. 
1827. But Kiihner (ii. § 777) has shown that the whole is error, as many instances 
abundantly testify. Gayler, Part. Neg. p. 209. 
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earth.” The longevity is the result and development of its 
being well with thee. 

Maxpoxpoviog is “ long-lived” or “long-timed,” and belongs 
to the later Greek. What then is the nature of this promise 
annexed to the fifth commandment? In its original form it 
had reference to the peculiar constitution of the theocracy, 
which both promised and secured temporal blessings to the 
people. The words are, “that thy days may be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” The promise in 
its first application has been supposed to mean, that filial 
obedience being the test and exponent of national religion 
and morality, would preserve the Hebrew nation from those 
aberrations and crimes which led to their deportation and 
their ultimate expulsion. Or if the command be supposed to 
possess an individualizing directness, then it may mean, that 
under Jehovah’s special guardianship the coveted blessing of 
longevity would be the sure fruit and noble reward of filial 
piety. But what is the force of the promise now? The 
apostle gives it a present meaning and reality, and omits as if 
on purpose the clause which of old restricted it to the theocraey. 
It is out of the question on the part of Olshausen, Schrader, 
and Gauthey, preceded by Estius, to spiritualize the promise, 
and to suppose that as Canaan was a type of heaven, so the 
blessing here promised is happiness in a better world. Hints 
of this view are found in Jerome and Thomas Aquinas. The 
epithet waxpoypovios can never denote immortal duration, and 
the apostle omits the very words which placed the earthly 
Canaan in its peculiar position and meaning as a type. On 
the other hand, Meyer regards this omission as unessential, 
and pronounces that the words “in the earth or land” refer 
historically and only to the land of Canaan. Our question 
then is, Why did the apostle make the quotation? Does it 
merely record an ancient fact which no longer has any 
existence ? or does that fact suggest lessons to present times ? 
If the former alternative, that of Meyer and Baumgarten- 
Crusius, be adopted, then the language of the apostle loses its 
significance and applicability to Christian children. Meyer 
says that the apostle dropt the last clause of the command- 
ment because he presumed that his readers were well 
acquainted with it—-a presumption we can scarcely admit in 
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reference to the Gentile portion of the church. Rather, as we 
have said, do we believe, with Calvin, Riickert, and Matthies, 
that the apostle omitted the last clause just to make the 
promise bear upon regions out of Palestine, and periods 
distant from those of the Hebrew commonwealth. Bengel, 
Rosenmiiller, Morus, Flatt, Harless, and Baumgarten-Crusius ° 
regard the original promise as applicable not to individuals, 
bit to the mass of the Jewish society. The meaning, says 
Morus, as applied to our times is simply, patriam florere diu, 
ubi liberorum sit erga parentes reverentia. This comment is 
certainly better, though it is in a similar strain: as if blessings 
were promised to the mass, in which the individual shares if 
he remain a part of it. But such views dilute the apostle’s 
meaning, and proceed in their basis upon a misconception of 
the Hebrew statute. The command is addressed to individuals, 
and so is the promise. The language plainly implies it— 
“that thy days may be long.” Our Lord so understands it 
(Matt. xv. 4-6), and thus in the sermon on the mount He 
expounds the other statutes. Is it so, then, that long life is 
promised to obedient children? The special providence of 
the theocracy could easily secure it in ancient times; nay, 
disobedient children were by law punished with death. Nor 
is the hand of the Lord slackened in these days. Under i. 3 
the reader will find a reference to the place which temporal 
blessings occupy under the Christian economy. Godliness has 
“the promise of the life which now is.” Matt. vi. 25, etc. ; 
Mark x. 29, ete. Obedient children sometimes die, as ripe 
fruit falls first. But the promise of longevity is held out—it 
is a principle of the Divine administration and the usual course 
of providence. Not that we can say with Grotius, that man 
therefore has it somewhat in his power to prolong his days; 
or with Stier, that the life would be long, guoad suffcientiam 
—for obtaining salvation; or as in the maxim, sat vizit diu, 
quem nec pudet vixisse, nec piget mori. We understand the 
command, as modified by its Christian and extra-Palestinian 
aspect, to involve a great principle, and that is, that filial 
obedience, under God’s blessing, prolongs life, for it implies 
the possession of principles of restraint, sobriety, and industry, 
which secure a lengthened existence. It is said in Prov. x. 27, 
“The fear of the Lord prolongeth days, but the years of the 
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wicked shall be shortened ;” and in ix. 11, “By me thy days 
shall be multiplied, and the years of thy life shall be increased ; ” 
and again in Ps. lv. 23, “ Bloody and deceitful men shall not 
live out half their days.” Not that God shortens their days 
by an express and formal judgment from heaven, or that all of 
them without exception drop into a premature grave; but the 
principle of the Divine government does secure that sin is its 
own penalty, and that vicious or criminal courses either ruin 
the constitution, or expose their victim to the punishment of 
civil law, as in the case of men whose existence is early and 
suddenly broken off by intemperance, imprisonment, or exile, 
by the scourge or the gallows. The Greeks had apothegms 
similar to this of the apostle. Obedient children are guided 
and guarded by their very veneration for their parents, and 
prevented from these fatal excesses; whereas the “children of 
disobedience” are of necessity exposed to all the juvenile 
temptations which lead to vice and crime. God does not 
bribe the child to obedience, but holds out this special and 
blessed result to “ tender understandings” as a motive which 
they can appreciate and enjoy. (Ecumenius says—ri yap 
noUTepoy Traial THs waxpoyxpovias ? 

(Ver. 4.) Kai oi rratépes, un wapopyifete ta Téxva buav— 
“ And ye, fathers, provoke not your children to wrath.” The 
«at connects closely this injunction, as one parallel or com- 
plementary to the one preceding it. The address of the 
apostle is to fathers, not to parents, as Flatt, Meier, Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Robinson, Wahl, and Bretschneider erroneously 
hold it. IIarépes can scarcely be supposed to change its 
signification from that which it bears in the 2nd verse, and 
why should the apostle not have employed yoveis, as in the 
1st verse? Fathers are here singled out, not, as Riickert 
wrongly holds, because mothers were in no high position in 
the East. Prov. xxxi. 10, etc. Nor is the reference to 
“ fathers ” because the father as husband is head of the wife, 
and this idea of Meyer, Harless, and Stier is too vague, for the 
advice seems scarcely appropriate to mothers, who so usually 
err through fondness, if the apostle spoke to them through 
their husbands. Nor is there any ground for Olshausen’s 
hypothesis, that Paul refers to the education of adolescent 
children, which, from the nature of the case, belongs to fathers 
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more than mothers, But the training of children is the 
father’s special function; for the duty is devolved upon him 
to select and put into operation the best means and methods 
for the culture of his offspring. And especially does the 
prohibition of this first clause apply to fathers. As Chry- 
sostom remarks, He does not say—love them—rodro yap Kal 
GKovToOV avTav  dvows éemioTatat, Chastisement is within 
their province, and they are apt to administer castigation in a 
passion, as if to gratify their ill-humour. The caution does 
not apply so much to mothers, for they are apt, on the other 
hand, to spoil the child by indulgence. 

The verb trapopyifw signifies to irritate—to throw into a 
passion, See under iv. 26. In Col. iii. 21 the apostle uses 
épeOiere—* do not rouse or provoke.” The paternal reign is 
not to be one of terror and stern authority, but of love. The 
rod may be employed, but in reason and moderation, and 
never from momentary impulse and anger. Children are not 
to be moved to “wrath” by harsh and unreasonable treat- 
ment, or by undue partiality and favouritism. If they be 
uniformly confronted with paternal frown and menace, then 
their spirit is broken, and the most powerful motive to 
obedience—the desire to please—is taken from them. No— 

Gra exTpédete aita ev Taideia Kal vovOecia Kupiov— 
“but bring them up in the discipline and admonition of the 
Lord” —in disciplina et correptione. Vulgate. The verb 
refers here to spiritual culture, and not as in v. 29 to physical 
support. IIaseta may not signify discipline in itself, but 
rather the entire circuit of education and upbringing which 
a mais requires, and of which discipline is the necessary and 
prominent element. The sense of chastisement was taken 
from the Hebrew 10%, which it represents in the Septuagint. 
Lev. xxvi. 18; Ps. vi. 1; Isa. liii, 5; 2 Tim. iii. 16. Augus- 
tine renders it per molestias eruditio. Ast, Lex. Plat., sub voce. 
Chastisement is thus quite consistent with obedience to the 
previous injunction. Children are not to be provoked, but 
yet are to be corrected. Nov@ecia (vovOérnois being the 
earlier form—Phryn. ed. Lobeck, p. 512), as several expositors 
have remarked, is one special element or aspect of the 
maoeta. It denotes, as the composition of the word indicates, 
“putting in mind, admonition, or formal instruction.” Job 
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iv. 3; Rom. xv. 14; Col. i. 28; 1 Thess. v.12; 2 Thess. 
iii. 15; Plutarch, De Cohib. rd, 2; Xenophon, Mem. i. 2, 21. 
Jerome says—admonitionem magis et eruditionem quam austeri- 
tatem sonat. Trench, Synon. § 32. Koppe, as usual, makes 
the two words synonymous. The philological commentators, 
such as Kypke, adduce some peculiar phraseology from the 
classical writers, but not with great pertinence, such as from 
Plutarch—oi paPSor voverodar, and from Josephus—paoriéw 
vouGereiv. Stier adopts the opinion of Luther, who renders— 
mit Werk und Wort, a translation which has been followed 
by Grotius, who takes the first term as pena, and the second 
as verba. We have in Prov. xxix. 15—nn3in} bav—*the rod 
and reproof.” The genitive Kupéov belongs to both substan- 
tives, and refers not to God, but to Christ. See under i. 2. 
It cannot signify “worthy of the Lord,” as Matthies wrongly 
understands it; nor can it bear the meaning which Luther 
and Passavant give it—‘“to the Lord.” Neither can we 
accede to the view of Erasmus, Beza, Estius, Menochius, 
Semler, Morus, and others, who render “according to the 
Lord,” or in harmony with Christianity—an idea, however, 
which is implied. Michaelis, Scholz, a-Lapide, Grotius, and 
Peile give the sense “about Christ” — instruction about 
Christ, making the genitive that of object. Olshausen, 
Harless, Stier, and Meyer rightly take it as the genitive of 
possession—‘ that nurture and admonition which the Lord 
prescribes,” or which belongs to Him and is administered by 
Him. Chrysostom refers especially to the Scriptures as one 
source of this instruction. Such training leads to early piety, 
and such is ever welcome to Christ and His church. For the 
sun shining on a shrub, in its green youth, is a more gladsome 
spectacle than the evening beam falling dimly on the ivy and 
ruins of an old and solitary tower. Harless, Christliche Ethik, 
§ 53, 1860, 5th ed. 

The apostle next turns to a numerous and interesting class 
of the community—the slaves—6odAos, which is distinct 
from picO.os or ptcOwrds, and is opposed in verse 8 to the 
édevOepos. Slavery existed in all the cities of Ionia and Asia 
Minor, and in many of them slaves were greatly more 
numerous than freemen.’ In fact, the larger proportion of 


1 Ample information on this subject may be found in such writers on Greek 
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artisans and manufacturers, and in general of the industrial 
classes, were in bondage. There is little doubt that very 
many of these bondmen embraced the gospel, and became 
members of the early churches. Indeed, Celsus said, and no 
doubt with truth, that those who were active proselytizers to 
Christianity were—é€provpyovs Kal oxvtotopous Kal kvaheis— — 
weavers, cobblers, fullers, illiterate and rustic men. Origen, 
Contra Celsum, lib. iii. p. 144, ed. Spencer, Cantab. 1677. 
But Christianity did not rudely assault the forms of social 
life, or seek to force even a justifiable revolution by external 
appliances. Such an enterprise would have quenched the 
infant religion in blood. The gospel achieved a nobler feat. 
It did not stand by in disdain, and refuse to speak to the 
slave till he gained his freedom, and the shackles fell from 
his arms, and he stood erect in his native independence. No; 
but it went down into his degradation, took him by the hand, 
uttered words of kindness in his ear, and gave him a liberty 
which fetters could not abridge and tyranny could not 
suppress. Aristotle had already described him as_ being 
simply éuxuyov épyavov—a tool with a soul in it; and the 
Roman law had sternly told him he had no rights, guia 
nullum caput habet—because he was not a person. He may 
have been placed on the mpatp >AcGos—“the auction block,” 
and sold like a chattel to the highest bidder; the brand— 
otiypa, of his owner might be burned into his forehead, and 
he might bear the indelible scars of judicial torture—that 
Bdoavos without which a slave’s evidence was never received ; 
but the gospel introduced him into the sympathies of a new 
brotherhood, elevated him to the consciousness of an immortal 
nature, and to the hope of eternal liberty and glory. 
Formerly he was taught to look for final liberation only in 
that world which never gave back a fugitive, and he might 
anticipate a melancholy release only in the grave, for “there 
the wicked cease from troubling, and there the weary be at 
rest; there the prisoners rest together; they hear not the 
voice of the oppressor; the small and great are there, and the 
servant is free from his master.” Now, not only was he to 
antiquities as Wachsmuth, Béckh, and Becker ; in Reitermeier’s Geschichte der 


Sclaverei in Griechenland, Berlin, 1789; and in Histoire de l'Esclavage dans 
U Antiquité, par F. Wallon, Paris, 1847. 
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look beyond the sepulchre to:a region of pure and noble 
enjoyments; but as he could even in his present servitude 
realize the dignity of a spiritual freeman in Christ, the friction 
_of his chain was unfelt, and he possessed within him springs 
of exalted cheerfulness and contentment. Yes, as George 
Herbert sings— 


**Man is God’s image, but a poor man is 
Christ’s stamp to boot.” 


At the same time, Christianity lays down great principles by 
the operation of which slavery would be effectually abolished, 
and in fact, even in the Roman empire, it was suppressed in 
the course of three centuries. Other references of the apostle 
to slavery occur in 1 Cor. vii, 20-24; 1 Tim. vi. 1; Col. 
ili. 22; Tit. ii. 9; the Apostle Peter also refers to it in lst 
Ep. ii. 18. 

(Ver. 5.) Of S00X01, braxovere toils Kupiows KaTa capKa— 
“Slaves, be obedient to your masters according to the flesh.” 
The phrase xara cdpxa, though the article be not repeated, 
qualifies xvpiows, and so some MSS., such as A, B, read ois 
Kata cdpka xupiots, imitating Col. iii. 22. Koppe, Olshausen, 
and Meyer suppose in the phrase a tacit contrast to a—xvpuos 
xata tmvedwa. Still there is no need for such a supposition, 
for the contrast belongs, not to such a supposed formula, but 
pervades the entire paragraph—‘“the Master,” or “the Lord,” 
“the Master in heaven.” Various meanings have been attached 
to the phrase, many of which are inferences rather than 
explanations. The formula «ata odpxa plainly denotes a 
corporeal or external relationship. 1 Cor. i. 26; 2 Cor. v. 
16, etc. Their master’s sway was only over the body and its 
activities, and the relation was one which was bounded by 
bodily limits in its sphere and exactions. So that, such being 
its nature, the inferential exegesis of Chrysostom is plain, that 
the tyranny endured by the slave was only Seozore/a mpoo- 
katpos Kal Bpayeta— a temporary and brief despotism.” The 
exegesis of Harless is a mere deduction in the form of a truism, 
“that in the predicate lies this idea, though in one jurisdiction 
they were free, still they had masters in their earthly relations.” 
Not less an inference is the thought of Calvin, “ mitigat quod 
potuisset esse nimis asperum in statu servilt.” If the relation 
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of master and slave be only kata odpxa, then it is also a just 
deduction on the part of Grotius, Riickert, Matthies, Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Kistmacher, and others, that such a relation 
has reference only to external or earthly matters, and leaves 
spiritual freedom intact. Even Seneca could say—Servitus | 
non in totum hominem descendit ; excipitur animus. Now, if 
the slave followed the apostle’s advice, he acquired happiness, 
and commended the new religion; while sullenness and refrac- 
tory insolence, on pretence of spiritual freedom, would have 
led to misery, and brought an eclipse on Christianity. 

The apostle, in the following clauses, hits upon those 
peculiar vices which slavery induces, and which are almost 
inseparable from it. The slave is tempted to indolence and 
eorelessness. When a man feels himself doomed, degraded, 
aud little else than a chattel, driven to work, and lable at any 
moment to be sent to the market-place and sold as an ox or 
a horse, what spring of exertion or motive to obedience can 
really exist within him? The benevolent shrewdness of 
Seneca (Zp. 47) had led him to say—Arrogantice proverbium 
est, totidem esse hostes quot servos. Non habemus illos hostes, 
sed facimus. The apostle urges this obedience to be— 

peta poBov kal tpowov—* with fear and trembling.” The 
words do not mean with abject terror, but with that respect 
and reverence which their position warranted. The strong 
language shows, according to some, that this “fear and trem- 
bling” are not before “fleischli lordes,” but before the one 
Divine Lord. The words occur 1 Cor. ii. 3, 2 Cor. vii. 15, 
Phil. ii. 12, and in two of these places they seem to describe 
sensations produced by mere human relationships. The pre- 
position peta indicates that such emotions were to be the 
regular accompaniments of obedience :— 

év amtdorTnTe Ths Kapdias tuov—“in singleness of your 
heart.” While pera in the first clause refers to the accom- 
paniment of obedience, €v here, as usual, characterizes the 
internal element. “ Singleness of heart” is plainly opposed to 
duplicity ; d7Aods, quasi plicis carens. Tittmann, De Syn. 
p. 28; Beck, Seelend. p. 166; Rom. xii. 8; 2 Cor. viii. 2, 
ix. 11; Jas, 1.5. The slave is ever tempted to appear to 
labour while yet he is loitering, to put on the seeming of 
obedience and obey with a double heart. The counsel of the 
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apostle therefore is, that he should obey in singleness of aim, 
giving undivided effort and attention to the task in hand, for 
it was to be done— 

as T® XpiotS—“as to Christ;” the dative governed by 
the verb braxovere. Obedience with all these characteristics 
was to be yielded to earthly masters as to Christ. As common 
and secular inducements can have but small influence on the 
mind of a slave, so the apostle brings a religious motive to 
bear upon him. See under v. 22. 

(Ver. 6.) My car’ df0arpodovrciav, os avOpwrdpecKxot— 
“Not in the way of zye-service, as men-pleasers ;” Karta, 
Winer, § 49, d. The duty is explained, first negatively, and 
then positively. The two nouns have their meaning indicated 
sufficiently by their composition. The first of them, which 
occurs only elsewhere in Col. iii. 22, is an expressive term of 
the apostle’s own coinage. In an allusion to this place the 
adjective occurs, u1) as 6pOarpodovros GAN ws pidodéoroTos. 
Apostol. Const. iv. 12, p. 98, ed. Ultzen, 1853. The second 
noun belongs to the later Greek. Ps. lili. 5; Lobeck, ad 
Phryn. p. 621. Eye-service is labour when the master is 
present, but relaxation and sloth so soon as he is gone, labour 
only—r@ oxynuatt. Theophylact. Need we add that this is 
a vice which slavery everywhere creates and exhibits ? Hence 
the necessity for drivers and overseers, whips and collars, 
treadmills and dungeons. The slave has usually no higher 
aim than to please him who has in his hands the power of 
punishment and sale; and whether in deception, or in an 
ingenious show of obedience, or a cunning feint of attention, 
this one motive prevails—to prevent his master taking offence 
at him. But the apostle presents another and deeper induce- 
ment, which should lead to punctual and honest industry 
carried on to please the Lord in heaven. For the slaves were 
to work not as man’s— 

arn’ ws So0drAon Xpicrob—“ but as the slaves of Christ ”’— 
His by peculiar purchase and special proprietorship. The 
article in the Received Text before Xpcorovd is struck out on 
the authority of A, B, D', F, G, ete. 

movoovtes TO O€Anua TOD Oeod ex wuys—“ doing the will 
of God from the soul.” Mark xii. 30; Luke x. 27; Col. iii. 
23. This clause, according to some, is not to be joined with 

2F 
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the one before it—‘“as the servants of Christ,” but with the 
first clause of the verse—“not with eye-service, as men- 
pleasers, . . . doing the will of God.” There is no reason 
to adopt such a view. Though they were slaves to a human 
master, they were to live and labour in the character of 
Christ’s servants, the characteristic of whose industry is, that 
they do God’s will from the heart. That sphere in which 
they had been placed was of God’s allotment ; and when they 
discharged its duties, they were to labour not to please men, 
as if simply doing man’s bidding, but to please God, and 
under the idea that they were doing His will. Such an 
impression must create motives which no secular premiums or 
penalties could ever have originated. 

But the connection of é« yruyjs has been disputed. _Nume- 
rcus and eminent authorities join the words to the next verse. 
So the Syriac reads —“and serve them with all your soul.” 
Chrysostom adopts this disposition of the clauses, with @ cu- 
menius and Jerome, followed by Bengel, Koppe, Harless, de 
Wette, Stier, and Alford, as well as by the editors Knapp and 
Lachmann. But we see no reason for following such a con- 
nection, as the keeping of the words in union with the preced- 
ing clause yields a good and appropriate sense. Col. iii. 23. 
The phrase €« yuyjs signifies “heartily,” and stands in con- 
trast with “eye-service.” Delitzsch, Psych. p. 160. The 
slave is to do the will of God from the soul—not reluctantly, 
and as if from mere conviction that it should be done. This 
cordiality is an essential element of Christian service. The 
limbs of the slave move with a reluctant tardiness and 
heartlessness ; and such forced or feigned obedience is one of 
those inevitable results of slavery, against which the apostle 
is cautioning this class of his readers. But if the words 
éx »ruyijs be joined to the next verse, its first clause will then 
have the aspect of tautology, é« yuyijs, wet’ evvolas SouNevovTes. 
Had there been a «ai connecting the two nouns, this exegesis 
might have had some probability. Harless distinguishes the 
two nouns thus, that é« yvyjs points out the relation of the 
servant to his work, and per’ evvoias characterizes the relation 
of the servant to his master. See Passow, Liddell and Scott, 
and Pape, sub vocibus ; Xenophon, @eonom. p. 673; Cyrop. 
il. p. 54; Elsner, ii, p. 228. But though such a distinction 
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be just, it is no argument for connecting the two terms in one 
clause. It rather affords to us the best reason for separating 
them, because the clause to which we attach é« yuyijs speaks 
of work to be done, and that cordially; while the next clause, 
to which per’ edvoias belongs, turns attention to the master 
for whom this labour is to be performed. That master being 
Christ, goodwill to Him must characterize the performance of it. 

(Ver. 7.) Mer’ evvoias Sovdevovres—“ Serving with a well- 
affected mind,” that is, not only cordially, but higher yet— 
remembering that He whom you really serve is not a tyrant, 
but a generous master; for your service is done to Christ. 
It is no goodwill which the slave often bears to his master, his 
common feeling being the torment of his master’s presence 
and the terror of his lash. Serving— 

@: T® Kupio, cai ov« avOpmmou—“as to the Lord, and 
not to men ;” the phrase being in contrast with “ men-pleasers.” 
The particle ws, not found in the Received Text, is now right- 
fully inserted, on the authority of A, B, D', F, G, and many 
other concurrent authorities. The spirit of their service was 
to be Christian. They were to remember Christ the Master, 
and in serving others were to serve Him—the Master not 
according to the flesh. In external aspect the service was to 
men, but in motive and spirit it was to the Lord. It is 
evident that if the slaves cherished such religious feelings, the 
hardships of their condition would be greatly lightened. 
Menander has also said—éAevOépws Sovrcve, Sodr0s ovK eon 
—* serve freely, and you are no longer a slave.” The spirit 
of this paragraph, as Olshausen remarks, detractis detrahendis, 
should regulate all service. ‘“ Whatever ye do in word or in 
deed, do all in the name of Christ.” Or, as Luther says in a 
quotation by Stier, “ when a servant-maid sweeps out a room, 
she can do a work in God.”? 

(Ver. 8.) Eidores dru 6 édv te Exactos roujon aya0ov, TodTO 
Kopicetar Tapa Kupiov,eire S00Xos, elite €XevPepos—* Knowing,” 
or “as ye know that whatsoever good each one shall have 
done, this shall he receive from the Lord, whether he be bond 
or free.” Lachmann, supported by A, D, E, F, G, etc. reads 


1 <¢Wenn eine Magd die Stube auskehrt, kann sie ein Werk in Gott thun;” 
or, as John Wesley says, ‘‘ Making every action of common life a sacrifice to 
God.” 
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dt. ExaoTtos } édv Troimon, but Tischendorf reads as we have 
printed it. There are also many other variations which need 
not be noted, as they have sprung from emendation. The 
é and te are separated by a tmesis, and édy stands after the 
relative for dv. Winer, § 42, 6, Obs. Instead of xopicerat, 
which is supported by A, B, D’, F, G, the Stephanic text has 
xopueirat, on what appears to be the minor authority of D*, 
E, K, L, and the texts of Basil and Chrysostom. The 
Received Text has the article rod before Kupiov, but without 
sufficient evidence. Todro, “this,” and not something else, the 
verb being in the middle, and really meaning “ shall receive 
back for himself.” Col. iii. 24,25. The object of the apostle 
is, to encourage the slaves to the cultivation of those virtues 
which he has described. If they obeyed him, and became 
diligent and industrious, and served their masters with con- 
scientious fidelity and goodwill, then, though their master 
might fail either to note or reward their conduct, they were 
not to be disheartened. For the one Master on high is also 
the Judge, and He will not fail to confer on them a recom- 
pense, not of merit indeed, but of grace. The hope of a 
future world, in which there would be a gracious recognition 
of their character and actions, would preserve them from 
impatience and discontent amidst insults and ingratitude on 
the part of thankless and “froward ” masters. The Christian 
doctrine of rewards is too often lost sight of or kept in abey- 
ance, as if it were not perfectly consistent with the freest 
bestowment of heavenly glory. 

(Ver. 9.) Kai, of xipsor, Ta abta moire mpos adtovs— 
“ And, ye masters, do the same things towards them.” Kai 
indicates an immediate connection, for the duties were re- 
ciprocal. The master needed instruction as well as his slave, 
for irresponsible power is above all things apt to be abused. 
Plato has well said, that treatment of slaves is a test of cha- 
racter, because a man may so easily wrong them with impunity.” 
The apostle had stooped to the slave, and he was not afraid 


1 Moulton, p. 390. 

2 Aiddnros yap OPvot xal wn wraoTHs ciBwy Thy Sixny puoay Ot bvrws wd Oixoy iv 
rodras Tay avbeamuy iv ols aira pydior &dixsiv.—Plato, Leges, lib. vi. Opera, vol. viii. 
p. 245; ed. Bekker, London, 1826. (Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. cap. 11, vol. i. 
p. 144; ed. Bipont.) 
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to speak with erect attitude to the master. The masters are 
summoned to do the same things—rd av’rta—to the slaves, as 
their slaves are enjoined to do to their masters. The language 
is general, and expresses what Calvin well calls jus analogum. 
They were to act toward their servants in a general spirit of 
reciprocal kindness, or as the apostle says in Col. iv. 1, they 
were to give them “that which is just and right.” The duty 
taught to the slave was earnest, conscientious, and religious 
service; the corresponding duty taught to the master was 
earnest, conscientious, and religious government. All the 
elements of service were to be also those of proprietorship. 
Such appears to us to be the general sense of the language, 
and such is the general view of Zanchius, Crocius, and Mat- 
thies; while Theodoret, Bengel, Harless, Meier, Olshausen, 
Riickert, Stier, and Meyer dwell, perhaps, too much on the 
mere evvova already recommended. Many other commentators 
confine and enfeeble the meaning, by specifying too minutely 
the reference of ra avtd. The Greek commentators refer the 
words at once to SovAedvovres in ver. 7, as if the apostle 
meant to say—“ your slaves serve you, you are also to serve 
them.” Chrysostom shrinks, however, from this full form of 
putting his meaning. “The apostle,” he adds, “does not 
actually say it, but he means it”—dAn’ ov« else, Sovdcvere, 
KalTo. ye eiT@Y Ta a’TAa TodTO €djAwoe. Flatt restricts the 
reference to doing the will of God, that is, “so demean your- 
selves towards your slaves, that ye accomplish in reference to 
them the will of God.” De Wette refers to the clause To dya0ov 
move in ver. 8, as if there were a paraphrastic allusion to the 


X > , 1 
THY LOOTHTA. 


1 The following note is comprehensive and eloquent :— 

“* And with respect to all servants of every denomination, equity requires that 
we treat them with humanity and kindness: that we endeavour to make their 
service easy, and their condition comfortable ; that we forbear rash and passionate 
language ; that we overlook accidental errors, and remit trivial faults; that we 
impose only such labour as is reasonable in itself and suitable to their capacity ; 
that our reproofs be calm and our counsels well timed ; that the restraints we 
lay upon them be prudent and salutary; that we allow them reasonable time 
for rest and refreshment, for the culture of their minds, and for attendance on 
the worship of God ; that we set before them a virtuous example, instil into them 
useful principles, warn them against wickedness of every kind, especially against 
the sin which most easily besets them; that we afford them opportunity for 
reading and private devotion, and furnish them with the necessary means of 
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dvievtes THY amrecknv— forbearing threatening.” Chrysos- 
tom, Calvin, Harless, and Baumgarten take these words too 
vaguely, as if, sub wna specie, they generally forbade contume- 
lious treatment. The reference is more pointed. Bloomfield, 
preceded by the Syriac, on the other hand, presses too hard — 
upon the clause when he understands it as signifying “ remit- 
ting the threatened punishment,” and he bases his opinions 
upon two passages from Xenophon and Plutarch which call a 
menaced penalty, or the thing threatened, a threatening. The 
former of these two interpretations is forbidden by the use of 
the article. But, alas! threatening has always been the special 
characteristic and weapon of slave-owners. “AmesAy is a 
feature of mastership so well known, that the apostle defines 
it as 7 dmrevAj—that system of threatening which was a 
prevalent and familiar feature of slavery. Now, however, not 
only was no unjust and cruel punishment to be inflicted, but 
even “threatening” was to be spared. The-apostle hits upon 
a vice which specially marks the slave-holder; his prime 
instrument of instigation to labour is menace. The slave is 
too often driven on to his toil by truculent looks, and words 
and acts of threatening ; and, by the sight of the scourge and 
the imitated application of it, he is ever reminded of what 
awaits him if his task be not accomplished. Masters were 
not merely to modify this procedure, but they were at once 
to give it up. The Lex Petronia had already forbidden a 
master on his own responsibility to throw a slave to the wild 
beasts, but no statute ever forbade “threatening.” Homines 
tamen esse memento—“remember your slaves are men,” says 
Cato ; but Lactantius goes further, and adds what Cato’s pen 
would have shrunk from—eos et habemus et dicimus spiritu 
Sratres religione conservos. And this is the motive— 

eidores btt Kat aitady Kal tpav o Kips éotiv év ovpavois 
— knowing, as ye know, that both their and your Master is 
in heaven.” This reading has A, B, D', many minuscules, 
with the Vulgate, Gothic, Coptic, Clement, and Jerome in its 
favour, while F and G read adtay ipor, and L has vyav cal 


learning the way of salvation ; that we attend to the preservation of their health, 
and have compassion on them in sickness ; and, in a word, that we contribute 
all proper assistance to render them useful, virtuous, and happy.”—Lathrop, 
Discourses on the Ephesians, p. 538, Worcester,. U.S., 1810. 
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avtov. The readings have arisen from homoioteleuton and 
other causes. The Master in heaven is your Judge and theirs 
equally, and you and they are alike responsible to Him. 
Such an idea and prospect lodged in the mind of a Christian 
master would have a tendency to curb all capricious and 
harsh usage, and lead him to feel that really and spiritually 
he and his serfs were on a level, and that all this difference of 
social rank belonged but to an external and temporary 
institution. Could he either threaten or scourge a Christian 
brother with whom but the day before, and at the Lord’s 
table, he had eaten of the one bread and drunk of the one 
sacramental cup ? 

Kai TpocwToAnuYia ovK éott Tap avtS—“ and there is no 
respect of persons with Him;” “and the takynge of persouns 
is not anentis God.” Wyckliffe. This compound substantive 
is imitated from the Hebrew idiom—D'25 xv), In the New 
Testament the word is always used with a bad sense. Matt. 
xxii. 16; Mark xii. 14; Jas. ii. 1, ete. The Divine Master 
who bought them with His blood has no partialities. Strictest 
equity characterizes His judgment. Difference of worldly 
station has no influence with Him, but bond and free have a 
perfect parity before Him. The gold ring of the master 
does not attract His eye, and it is not averted from the iron 
fetter of the slave. Slaves may be denied justice in earthly 
courts; the law may, @ priori, injure the bondman by acting 
upon the presumption that.he is in the wrong, and _ his 
evidence may be legally refused as unworthy of credit: but 
there is a tribunal above, where the servant shall have equal 
position with his lord, and where the sentence pronounced 
shall be devoid of all that one-sidedness which has too often 
disgraced the judicial bench in matters between a master and 
his slaves. 

(Ver. 10.) Td Aourov, adeAXpot pou—<In conclusion, my 
brethren ”—a reading of far higher authority than tov Aotrod, 
adopted by Lachmann after A and B, and meaning—“hence- 
forward.” Madvig, § 66. It is as if he said, What remains 
for me to tell you but this? The address, adeAgol pov, of 
the Received Text is omitted by Tischendorf and Lachmann 
—an omission which the majority of modern expositors 
approve. ‘The words are not found in B, D, E, and several of 
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the patristic writers. They seem to have been introduced 
from other passages where they occur in connection with 
Td Aourév. 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Phil. iii. 1, iv. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 1; 
2 Thess. iii. 1. Olshausen says, that the apostle never in this 
epistle addresses his reader by such an appellation as adeAdot, 
though as an epithet it occurs in the 23rd verse of this chapter. 

The apostle now represents the church as engaged in an 
active warfare with the powers and principles of evil. 
Olshausen suggests that his residence in the Pretorium at 
Rome, where the equipment and discipline of soldiers were a 
daily spectacle, may have originated the allegory. Similar 
allusions are found in Isa. xi. 5, lix. 17; Ps. xviii. and exliv. ; 
2 Cor. x. 4; 1 Thess. v. 8. The primary charge to the 
smiritual militia is— 

évduvapodabe év Kupiw nail ev te Kxpdter Tis iaxvos 
avtov—“ be strengthened in the Lord and in the power of His 
might.” The verb is passive, not middle, as some suppose. It 
is a word peculiar to the Alexandrian Greek, and occurs in 
the Septuagint, Ps. li 7, and in Acts ix. 22; Rom. iv. 20; 
2 Tim. ii. 1; Heb. xi. 34. “In the Lord,” or in union with 
Him, is this strengthening to be enjoyed. The nouns of the 
last clause have been explained under i. 19. Comp. Phil. ii. 
13, iv. 13. The second clause—«ai—further points out or 
explains the special blessings which result to the Christian 
warrior from his union with Jesus—he is strengthened in 
“the power of His might.” This command is one of primary 
necessity. No matter what armour is provided, how finely 
tempered, how highly polished, or how closely fitted it may be, 
if there be no strength in the heart—if the man have merely 
the dress of a soldier, with the spirit of a poltroon. And 
the valour is spiritual, as is the armour; for physical courage 
and intellectual prowess are often, alas! allied to spiritual 
cowardice. Moreover, soldiers have an invincible courage 
when they have confidence in the skill and bravery of their 
leader ; and the power of His might, in which they are strong, 
has proved its vigour in routing the same foes which they are 
summoned to encounter. As the Captain of salvation, “He 
spoiled principalities and powers, and triumphed over them.” 
The order to the spiritual host is now given, as if with the 
stirring peal of a trumpet— 
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(Ver. 11.) “Evdvcacbe tiv ravordlav tod Ocod—“ Put on 
the panoply of God.” Stier regards the rest of this clause and 
that of the preceding verse as identical in inner meaning. 
The sense cannot indeed be very different, though the image 
before us is distinct—first, strength or courage, and then pre- 
paration in that strength to meet the enemy. JIJIavor)ia is 
complete armour, as the name implies. Luke xi. 22. It is also 
found in the Septuagint (2 Sam. ii. 21; Job xxxix. 20), and in 
2 Mace. iii. 25 ; Judith xiv. 3. It denotes full armour, and not 
simply, as some erroneously suppose, “the equipment” of God. 
The specification of the pieces of armour proves that Paul 
meant panoply in its literal sense. In fact,as Meyer remarks, 
on this word lies the emphasis, and not on tod Oecod, as Har- 
less erroneously supposes. Did the emphasis lie on tod Qeco, 
it might imply that other armour than this might be used in 
the combat. But the strength of the charge is—Do not enter 
into battle with such adversaries naked and defenceless, but.take 
to you armour. Do not cover one portion and leave another 
exposed ; do not assume the cuirass and neglect the helmet ; 
but put on “the whole armour.” Do not resort to any arsenal 
of your own, for its armour is weak and useless; but put on 
the whole armour of God. “And furthermore, we must neuer 
leaue these armours as long as we be-in thys worlde, for we 
shall alwayis haue batayle.” Taverner’s Postils, p. 495; ed. 
Oxford, 1841. The genitive, @cod, is that of origination: God 
provides the armour. Winer, § 30. It cannot mean, as Anselm 
dreams, such armour as God uses. Each of its pieces—its 
girdle, breastplate, boots, shield, helmet, and sword—is fur- 
nished by Him. It is armour forged on no earthly anvil, and 
tempered by no human skill. See Winer’s Realwort.; Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia ; Smith’s Dictionary, sub voce. 

mpos TO StvacOar was arhvar mpos tas peOodelas Tod dia- 
Borxov—* in order that ye may be able to stand against the 
stratagems of the devil.” The reading peOodias has good 
authority, A, B, D', E,G, K, L. Winer, § 5, 4... The first 
apos indicates purpose. Winer, § 49,h. But orfvas mpos 
is, in military phrase, to stand in front of, with the view 
of opposing. Kypke (ii. 301) illustrates the phrase from 
Polybius, iv. 61, and Antoninus, lib. vi. § 41. Leesner, Odser- 

1 Moulton, p. 49, note e. 


rod ied 
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vat. p. 347. Xenophon makes this contrast—ov«ére toravran, 
ddrd devyovot. De Expeditione Cyri,i. 10,1. The plural 
peOode/as seems to denote instances of the abstract singular— 
Ausdruck mannichfaltiger Arten und Féalle—of which usage 
Bernhardy gives examples, p. 62. Me@odeia has been , 
explained under iv. 14, and é:dBor0s has been considered 
under iv. 27. The great enemy of man, a veteran fierce 
and malignant, has a method of warfare peculiar to him- 
self, for it consists of “ wiles.” His battles are the rush of a 
sudden ambuscade. He fights not on a pitched field, but by 
sudden assault and secret and cunning onslaught. Vigilance, 
self-possession, and promptitude are therefore indispensable 
to meet him: and as his aim is to throw his opponents. off 
their guard and then to surprise them, so there is need to be 
evr clothed in this complete armour of God. His “ wiles” 
are seen in unsettling the mind of Eve by representing God 
as jealous of the first man and woman ; in stirring up the war- 
like aspirations of David to take a military census and force 
a conscription as the basis of a standing army; in inflaming 
the avaricious and sordid spirit of Judas; and in his assaults 
on our Lord by an appeal to appetite, piety, and ambition. 
(Ver. 12.) "Ore ove éoriv jyiv 4 radn mpos alwa Kal capKa 
—“For our struggle is not against flesh and blood.” The 
reading vuiy, commended by Griesbach, and adopted by Lach- 
mann, Riickert, and Olshausen, has the authority of B, D', F, 
G, but iv is supported by the preponderant authority of A, 
D’, E, K, L, etc., with other concurrent witnesses. Olshausen’s 
argument for iv proves the reverse of his position, for the 
temptation was to alter 7uiy to viv, since the rest of the 
paragraph is delivered in the second person. The idea of a 
necessary combat on the part of man with evil of all kinds 
around him, is so natural, that we find it under various 
representations in classical writers. Homer, JJ. xx. 47, and 
especially Plato, De Leg. x. 906. This latter passage is 
regarded by some of the Fathers as parallel to the one before 
us : (Clemens Alex. Strom. 593 ; Eusebius, Evang. Prep. xi. 26), 
and as an echo from some ae oracle of the Jewish scriptures. 
The apostle has just spoken of the wiles of the devil, and 
he justifies the statement now—érT1.—“ because.” The article 
is prefixed to 7aAm, not simply because the contest is already 
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supposed in the preceding verse, but because it is the one con- 
test in which each must engage—a contest of life and death. 
The noun wad» occurs only here, and is not used by the 
Seventy. It signifies a personal encounter, and is rendered 
colluctatio in the Vulgate. The phrase “flesh and blood” 
denotes humanity, viewed in its palpable characteristics, and 
as opposed to such spiritual and uncompounded natures as the 
apostle describes in the following clauses. The terms do not 
point out humanity in its sinful or fallen state, but only in its 
ordinary and organized form. Matt. xvi. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 50; 
Gal. ii 16. The conflict which the apostle describes is no 
equal one with humanity, no wrestling on equal terms of pot- 
sherd with potsherd; and man being placed at this terrible 
disadvantage, there is therefore all the more need of the panoply 
of God. The common notion, adopted also by Stier, Passa- 
vant, and Burton, that the apostle means to say that we 
wrestle not only with the evil of human corruption, but against 
superhuman adversaries, cannot be sustained. Yet Bloomfield 
and Trollope without hesitation supply wévoyv. Our struggle 
is not against flesh and blood— 

GAXA Tpos Tas apxas, mpds Tas éEovoias—“ but against 
principalities, against powers.’ The combat is with spirits, 
and those of high rank and position. It has been remarked 
by Meyer and de Wette, that ov« ... adda does not mean 
non tam, non tantum, for the apostle excludes flesh and blood 
from the lists altogether: the combat is only with principali- 
ties and with powers. Winer, § 55, 8; Klotz-Devarius, vol. 
ii. 9. The two substantives are explained under i. 21. The 
terms there employed to denote the good are here used to 
denote the evil chiefs. The apostle therefore refers to fallen 
spirits, who once occupied positions of rank and prerogative 
in heaven, and may still retain a similar place among the 
hosts of apostate angels. It is no vulgar herd of fiends we 
encounter, but such of them as are darkly eminent in place 
and dignity. For we fight— 

mpos Tos KoopwoKpatopas Tov aKdTOVs TovTov-—“ against 
the world-rulers of this darkness.” The Received Text inter- 
poses Tod aidvos before rovTov, but without valid proof. The 
words are wanting in A, B, D', F, G, and in many versions 
and Fathers, though they are found in D’, E,K,L. It is 
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wrong on the part of Harless to sink the meaning of KOO LOS 
by explaining the compound term as meaning only rulers. 
When applied to earthly sovereigns, it is always to those of 
most extensive sway, who were supposed to have the world 
under control—munditenentes. Tertullian. The strong term 
denotes world-lords, and is so far equivalent to 6 dpywv rod 
xoopov Tovrov in John xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11; and o Geos 
Tov ai@vos Tovrov in 2 Cor. iv. 4. The rabbins have also 
adopted the word—O7PiOH1P, See also 1 John v.19. What 
influence is ascribed in these texts to Satan, is here ascribed 
to others of his unholy associates or subjects. These evil 
spirits, who are our wary and vengeful antagonists, have 
acyuired a special dominion on earth, out of which they are 
loath to be dislodged. “This darkness” is that spiritual 
obscurity which so painfully environs the church—that zone 
which surrounds an unbelieving world with an ominous and 
lowering shadow. The moral obscurity of paganism and 
impiety is fitly presided over by beings congenial in gloom 
and guilt. See 1. 2, v. 8; Acts xxvi. 10. The darkness, as 
Chrysostom says, is not that of the night, but rs wovnpias. 
It is plain that fallen spirits have a vast and mysterious 
agency in the world, and that in many ways inscrutable to 
man they lord it over ungodliness—shaping, deepening, or 
prolonging the means and methods of spiritual subjugation. 
Not, says Theophylact, as if they were lords of the creature, 
but only of the world of sin—of such as voluntarily submit 
to them—avaipétws trodovAwbévTwv ; not, says Theodoret, 
as if God gave them such government—ovy ws mapa Tov 
Ocod thy dpyny SeEapévors. This dark spirit-world is anxious 
to possess and maintain supremacy, and therefore Christians 
must wage incessant warfare with it. The term xoopoxpdtwp 
is used by Irenzeus as synonymous with the devil—écaBoror, 
dv Kal Koop. Kadrodor. Contra Heereses, lib. i. cap. v. p. 64; 
ed. Stieren, Lipsiz, 1848-52. The same idea pervaded the 
demonology of the later Judaism, as Schoettgen (Hore Hebr. p. 
790), Buxtorf (Lexicon Talmud. p. 2006), and Wetstein (in 
loc.) abundantly prove. Elsner has also produced similar 
language and epithets from the “Testament of Solomon” and 
Jamblichus “on the Egyptian Mysteries.” Observat. p. 229. 
Not that the apostle fancifully adopted either their nomen- 
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clature or their notions, but these citations prove that the 
inspired language was well understood and recognized in the 
Eastern world. 

mpos Ta TvevpwaTiKa THs Tovnplas ev Tois érovpavlous— 
“against the spirits ” or “spiritual bands of evil, in heavenly 
places.” Our English version, preceded by Erasmus, Zegerus, 
and a-Lapide, renders “spiritual wickednesses ”—spirituales 
nequitie. Adopting such a meaning of the adjective, the 
sense, as Meyer suggests, would be, the spiritual elements or 
aspects of evil. But the following genitive shows that the 
preceding adjective has the form of a substantive, and here of 
a collective noun. Winer compares mvevyatixd with Saniora, 
which is really an adjective (§ 34, note 3). So we have 
70 immixov—the cavalry. Rev.ix.16. Other critics compare 
Ta Saipovia to the ra Anotpexd—band of robbers, Polyznus, 
Strat. v. 14; 7d qodstixov, Herodot. vii. 103; ta vaurtixa, 
etc. Kiihner, § 474, 8 § 479, b; Bernhardy, p. 326; 
Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 378. The genitive will then be that of 
character or quality—the spiritual cohorts of evil. Scheuer- 
lein, p. 115. Their nature is evil, their commission is evil, 
their work is evil. Evil and evil only are they, alike in 
essence and operation. This interpretation has the con- 
currence of Harless, Meyer, Olshausen, Meier, Matthies, Stier, 
Ellicott, and the Greek fathers G@icumenius and Theophylact. 

The fivefold repetition of pos adds intensity to the 
sentiment, which displays the emphatic vehemence of martial 
excitement. Not only is apos repeated, but the usual «ai is 
omitted. The verse is thus a species of asyndeton, in which 
each clause, as it is dwelt upon and individualized, stands out 
as a vivid, independent thought. Winer, § 50, 7. To rouse 
up the Christian soldiery, the apostle brings out into bold 
relief the terrible foes which they are summoned to encounter. 
As to their position, they are no subalterns, but foes of mighty 
rank, the nobility and chieftains of the fallen spirit-world ; as 
to their office, their domain is “this darkness” in which they 
exercise imperial sway; as to their essence, they are not 
encumbered with an animal frame, but are “spirits;” and as 
to their character, they are “evil”—their appetite for evil 
only exceeds their capacity for producing it. 

év toils érovpavious— in the heavenly places.” See under 
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i. 3, 20, ii. 6, iii 10. It needs scarcely be remarked— 
1. That the exegesis which makes ra émovpava signify 
heavenly things cannot be borne out, but is wholly against 
the idiom of the epistle. See under i. 3. Yet this false 
meaning is adhered to in this place by Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and (Ecumenius, by Cajetan, Heinsius, Glassius, Rosenmiiller, 
and Tyndale, who renders—“ against spretuall wickednes for 
hevenly thinges,” giving év an unsustainable signification. 
2. We need not stay to refute the notion of those who, like 
Schoettgen, Wilke, Crellius, Van Til, Brennius, and the 
editors of the “Improved Version,” think the apostle means, 
in whole or in part, in this verse to describe bad men of 
stauion and influence, like the Jewish rabbinical doctors, or 
provincial Gentile governors. The meaning of the phrase 
depends on the connection assigned it:—1.The phrase may 
describe the scene of combat. To sustain this interpretation, 
there is no necessity either, with Augustine, to join the words 
to miv, or to connect them with daz, as is done by Riickert, 
Matthies, and Baumgarten-Crusius, for perhaps they are too 
remote in position. Or, 2, Ta ésrovpdvia may mean the seat 
of these evil spirits. This view is maintained by no less 
names than Jerome, who adds—hec autem omnium doctorunr 
opinio est; by Ambrosiaster, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Estius, 
Grotius, Bengel, Hammond, Meier, Holzhausen, Meyer, 
Olshausen, Harless, de Wette, Ellicott, and Alford. See 
Photius, Quest. Amphiloch. p. 94; Petavius, Dogmata Theol. 
lib. ili. c. iv. But Jerome says—non quo demones in ceeles- 
tibus commorentur, sed quo supra nos aér hoc nomen acceperit. 
But the “heavenly places” have been referred to by the 
apostle as the scenes of divine blessing, of Christ’s exaltation, 
of His people’s elevation, and as the region of unfallen and 
pure intelligences, and how can they be here the seat or 
abode of impure fiends? The first opinion floes not, as 
Alford hints, stultify itself; for the scene of warfare may be 
different from the scene of proper residence. His view is, in 
effect at least, coincident with ours—the place of abode 
becomes the place of combat. Nor is there any proof that 
Ta émroupavia means heaven, in the sense of the air or atmo- 
sphere. None of the other clauses in which the phrase occurs 
can bear such a signification, and yet such is the sense put 
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upon the words by the majority of those whom we have 
quoted. Allioli renders—in der Luft. Consult what is said 
under ii. 2, as to the meaning of dp. Ta érovpava are the 
celestial spots occupied by the church (i. 3, ii. 6); and in 
them this combat is to be maintained. Those evil spirits 
have invaded the church, are attempting to pollute, divide, 
secularize, and overthrow it; are continually tempting its 
members to sin and apostasy; are ever warring against 
goodness and obstructing its progress; and therefore believers 
must encounter them and fight them “in the heavenly places.” 
Such appears to us to be the plain allusion of the apostle, 
and the exegesis is not beset either with grammatical or 
theological difficulty. Still the subject is one of mystery, and 
we dare not definitely pronounce on the express meaning of 
the terms employed. 

Our translators felt a dilemma here, and shrank from the 
same right rendering which they had given in the other verses 
where the phrase occurred. Under the same perplexity, some 
have proposed to read trovpavios, for which unwarranted 
emendation Erasmus and Beza had a kindly preference; and 
the version of Luther is—wunter dem Himmel. The Syriac 
also renders Sos Aasl)—“under heaven.”! The per- 
plexity was felt to be so great, that no less a scholar than 
Daniel Heinsius actually proposes the desperate shift of 
transposing the words év Tois érovpaviows to the beginning of 
the verse, and making out this sense—“in heavenly things 
our contest is not with flesh and blood.” Lvwercitat. Sac. 
p. 472. Neither of the renderings of Storr can be sustained 


1 The following is the description of Prudentius, in his Hamartigenia ;-— 


‘s‘ Non mentem sua membra premunt, nec terrea virtus 
Oppugnat sensus liquidos, bellove lacessit : 
Sed cum spiritibus tenebrosis nocte dieque 
Congredimur, quorum dominatibus humidus iste, 
Et pigris densus nebulis obtemperat aér. 
Scilicet hoc medium, coelum inter et infima terre, 
Quod patet ac vacuo nubes suspendit hiatu, 
Frena potestatum variarum sustinet, ac sub 
Principe Belial rectoribus horret iniquis. 
His colluctamur predonibus ; ut sacra nobis 
Oris Apostolici testis sententia prodit.” 


—Opera, vol. i. p. 578. Lond. 1824, 
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—qui in colo fuere, or qui calestes origine sunt. Opuscula, 
i. p. 179; Observat. p. 174. The opinions of Locke and 
Doddridge are erroneous. The former renders—“ the spiritual 
managers of the opposition to the kingdom of God ;” and the 
latter—* spirits who became authors and abettors of wicked-. 
ness even while they abode in heavenly places.” Hofmann 
generalizes, or as Meyer says, rationalizes the phrase in saying 
—that it refers not to place—that evil spirits are not 
confined to this or that locality of this earthly world—sondern 
dieselbe tiberwaltend, wie der Eimmel die Erde wmspannt. 
Schrifth. i. p. 455. Not much different from the view of 
Doddridge is that of Cocceius and Calovius, who join trovnpias 
closely with the phrase — “spirits who do evil in the 
heavenlies.” The exegesis of Peile is as arbitrary as any of 
these—‘ wickedness exhibited in spiritual beings who kept 
not their first estate, their righteous principality in the centre 
of heaven.” 

(Ver. 13.) 4a rodto dvadaBete THY TavoTAlay ToD Ocod— 
“Wherefore take up the panoply of God.” “Wherefore,” the 
foes being so formidable in power, operation, and nature, what 
need is there not to be fully protected with this complete and 
divine suit of mail? The charge is repeated from ver. 11, 
and the words employed are the usual military phraseology, 
as is shown by the illustrations of Elsner, Kypke, and Wet- 
stein. Thus, Deut. i. 41—dvaraBovtes Exactos ta oxevn TA 
Toneutka avTov; Jer. xxvi. 3; 2 Macc. x. 21. 

iva SuvnOijte avtictivas ev TH Huépa TH Tovnpa— that ye 
may be able to withstand in the evil day.” The soldier is 
equipped for the purpose of defending himself and opposing 
the enemy. The Christian armour is not worn for idle 
parade, or as holiday attire. The enemy must be encountered. 
But what is meant by “the evil day”? Similar phraseology 
is found (Ps. xli. 1, xlix. 5) in the Septuagint version. If we 
preserve the spirit of the imagery, we should at once be led to 
conclude that it was the day of battle, or, as Theodoret calls 
it—rijs mapatafews. That is an evil day; for it may lead 
to wounds, though it does not destroy life. It is not specially 
and of necessity the day of death, as Schmid supposes, though 
it may be, and has often proved so. Nor is it every day of 
our life, as Chrysostom, Gicumenius, and Jerome understand 
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it—rov mapovta Blov—for there may be many a lull during 
a campaign, and there may be a long campaign ere a decisive 
battle be fought. Our view is that of most modern commen- 
tators, with the exception of Koppe and Meyer, who suppose 
Paul to refer to some future and terrible outbreak of Satan 
before the expected advent of Christ, which the apostle 
thought to be near at hand. Such is also the view of Usteri. 
Paulin. Lehrbeg. p. 341. But there can be no allusion to 
such a prospect in the verse before us. The evil day is that 
of resolute Satanic assault; “evil”—-on account of the 
probability, or even possibility,,of the sad consequences which 
failure or unpreparedness so often involves—damaged reputa- 
tion, impaired usefulness, and the bitter regrets and memories 
of subsequent years. To how many has it been an evil day ! 
Did not our Lord bid us pray, “ Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil” ? 

Kal 4tayta Katepyacdpuevor otivat— and having done all 
to stand.” Two distinct interpretations have been given of 
the deponent middle participle xatepyacdpevor:—1. Some 
give it this sense, “ having subdued or overcome all,” as in the 
margin of our English Bibles. This is the exegesis of C&cu- 
menius and Theophylact, the former of whom expressly says 
that catepyacapevor is used for katatroAcunoavtes. The view 
of these Greek critics is followed not only by Beza, Grotius, 
and Wetstein, but also by Harless, Olshausen, Riickert, Cony- 
beare, and de Wette. There is no doubt that the verb does 
bear such a meaning among the classical writers; but though 
the word occurs often, there is no instance of such a sense in 
the New Testament. Japhelius, in loc. ; Fritzsche, ad Rom. 
i. p. 107. Why then should this place be an exception ? 

2. Others, therefore, prefer the signification “having done 
or accomplished all,” that is, not simply “having made all 
necessary preparation,” as the Syriac, Morus, and Bengel 
too narrowly take it; but having done everything which the 
crisis demanded, in order to quell the foe and maintain their 
position. This preferable exegesis is supported by Erasmus, 
Bucer, Meier, Meyer, and Baumgarten-Crusius. Now, not to 
say that the neuter &ravra is against the former view, and 
more in accordance with the second, which refers it not to 
enemies, where we would have expected another gender, but 
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to the general elements of military duty, we may add, in 
contradiction of Harless, that the spirit of the context is also 
in favour of the last exegesis. For, 1. The apostle proceeds to 
arm the Christian soldier, and it is not natural to suppose that 
he speaks of victory prior to equipment and battle. 2. The 
verb orfvar cannot be supposed to have a different significa- 
tion from what it has in ver. 11. If the first opinion be 
adopted, “ having vanquished all your enemies, to stand,” then 
othvat would denote to stand victorious; or, as Luther has it, 
das Feld behalten—“ to keep the field.” Now this is changing 
the meaning of the verse, for it signifies in verses 11 and 14 
to stand, not when the combat is over, but to stand with the 
front to the foe, in the very attitude of resistance and self- 
defence, or in expectation of immediate assault. 3. The clause 
appears to be explained by the succeeding verses; “Stand 
therefore” (ver. 14) with girdle, cuirass, sandals, shield, 
helmet, and sword, ever praying. The rendering of the Vul- 
gate—in omnibus perfecti—is a deviation, probably borrowed 
from such a reading as Codex A presents—xateipyacpévot. 
Jerome has omnia operatt. 

(Ver. 14.) This warlike picture of the apostle is to be taken 
in its general aspect. It is useless, on the one hand, to seek 
out the minutiz of far-fetched resemblances, as is done by 
some foreign divines, and by Gurnall (Christian in Complete 
Armour, fol, Glasgow, 1763) and Arrowsmith (Tactica Sacra, 
4to, 1657), and more elaborately learned than either, Lydius 
in his Syntagma sacrum de re militari, ed. Van. Til, 1698, 
Dordraci, All that we can affirm is, that certain spiritual 
acquisitions or gifts endow us with peculiar powers of self- 
protection, and that these graces, in their mode and province 
of operation, bear some similitude to certain pieces of ancient 
armour. So that it is an error, on the other hand, to imagine 
that the apostle selects at random some graces, and compares 
them to portions of military harness. It is probably to the 
armour of a Roman soldier that the apostle refers, the fullest 
account of which may be found in Lipsius (De Milit. Roman., 
ed. Plant. 1614) and Vegetius (Hpitome Institutorum Rei 
Militaris, ed. Schwebel, Bipont. 1806), or in Polybius, lib. vi. 
20; Martial, ix. 57. See Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, sub 
voce “ Arms.” The apostle’s account, as has been remarked, 
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coincides with the figures sculptured on the Arch of Severus. 
First, there are three pieces of iron armour—armour fitted on 
to the body—girdle, breastplate, and shoes; thus— 

arte obv Tepitwodwevor tiv dopiv tuav év ddAnOcia— 
“stand therefore, having girt about your loins with truth.” 
Isa. xi. 5; Dan. x. 5. The aorist participles precede in point 
of time the verb. ‘Ev is instrumental. The allusion is to 
the ancient military belt or girdle, which was often highly 
ornamented with lamine and clasps of gold and silver, and 
used occasionally, when thrown over the shoulder, to support 
the sword or quiver. This zone is formed of truth, not objec- 
tive truth, as Harless believes, for that is declared to be the 
sword ; but, as the article is wanting, of subjective truth— 
truthfulness. It is not simply integrity or sincerity, but the 
assured conviction that you believe, and that it is God’s truth 
you believe. Such a sincere persuasion binds tightly the 
other pieces of armour; and “ trussing up his loins” gives the 
combatant alertness and buoyancy in the battle, enabling him 
to “endure hardness as a good soldier of Christ.” He feels 
supported and braced by his conscious knowledge and re- 
ception of the truth. Harless errs in supposing the baldric to 
be a mere ornament, for the ungirded soldier had not done all 
to qualify him for the fight—is not fully prepared for it. 
Grotius says—veritas adstringit hominem, mendaciorum magna 
est laxitas. 1 Sam. xxv. 13; Ps. xvili. 32, xlv. 4. 

Kal évdvedpevor Tov Oopaxa THs Sixavocvvyns—“ and having 
put on the breastplate of righteousness.” The genitive is 
that of apposition, and the article before it may be that of 
correlation, though we incline to give it a more distinctive 
meaning. Isa. xi. 5, lix.17. The breastplate, as its name 
implies, covered and protected the chest. It was sometimes 
formed of linen or plates of horn, but usually of metallic scales 
or feathers. Pliny, Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 54. Roman soldiers 
wore chain mail, that is, hauberks or habergeons— 


‘‘ Loricam consertam hamis, auroque trilicem.” 


But sometimes the breastplate was made of two pieces of 
leather or bronze, which fitted to the person, and were united 
by hinges or fastened by buckles. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, p. 576. The righteousness 
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which forms this capd:opvAaF is, according to Meyer, Fergus- 
son, Olshausen, Holzhausen, and Meier, moral rectitude, or, 
as Ellicott says, “the righteousness which is the result of the 
renovation of the heart by the Holy Spirit;” and, according 
to Baumgarten-Crusius, the conscious possession of it. The . 
article before S:cavocvvy has a special prominence, and we are 
inclined, with Harless, de Wette, Matthies, and Winzer (Pfinst- 
programm, tiber Ephes. vi. 10, 17, Leipz. 1840), to understand 
it as the righteousness of God, or of faith, or as “justification 
by the blood of the cross,” three scriptural phrases meaning 
in general one and the same thing. What Christian can boast 
of entire rectitude, or use as his defence what Turner unhappily 
calis “his own righteousness”—wnil conscire sibi, nulla palles- 
cere culpa ? But when the justifying righteousness of Christ 
is assumed as a breastplate by sinners, they can defy the 
assaults of the tempter. To every insinuation that they are 
so vile, guilty, worthless, and perverse—so beset with sin and 
under such wrath that God will repulse them—they oppose 
the free and perfect righteousness of their Redeemer, which is 
“upon them.” Rom. iii. 22. So that the dart thrown at 
them only rings against such a cuirass, and falls blunted to 
the earth. 

(Ver. 15.) Kai brosyoduevos rods rodas év érorpacia tov 
evayyediou THS elpnvns— And having shod your feet with 
the preparedness of the gospel of peace.” Isa, iii. 7. The 
usage of such an accusative following the verb may be seen 
in Buttmann (§ 135, 3), though oftener the sandal itself is 
put in the accusative. The last genitive is that of contents 
(Bernhardy, p. 16), and the one before it that of source, 
that is, the preparedness is from the gospel, and that gospel 
has peace for its substance. The reference is not to greaves, 
which were a kind of military leggings, but to the— 
mpoxvnuides—calige or sandals, which were worn by the 
ancient warriors, and the soles of which were thickly studded 
with hobnails. Bynzus, de Calcibus, Dordraci, 1715. The 
military sandal of this spiritual host “is the preparation of 
the gospel of peace ;” Wyckliffe—“in makynge redi.” The 
preposition €v is instrumental or quasi-local, and érocpacia is 
represented as forming the sandals. So that there is error on 
the part of Erasmus, who renders — parati ad evangeliwm. 
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The noun érowacia has in the Septuagint an active meaning, 
as—eis éTowpaciay tpopfs—Wisdom xiii. 12; also an in- 
transitive meaning—readiness or preparedness—imous eis 
éeTorpaciay buiv mapéyerv—Josephus, Antig. x. 1, 2; and 
still in a more spiritual sense, Ps. x. 17—riv éroipaciav ris 
kapdias. The term is sometimes employed in the Septuagint 
as the representative of the Hebrew ji, as in Ps. Ixxxix. 15, 
where it is said to mean foundation, and therefore Beza, 
Wolf, Bengel, Koppe, and Flatt take the word in such a 
sense here—the firm basis of the gospel of peace. Ezra ii. 
68; Dan. xi. 7. The figure is not appropriate; it might 
apply, indeed, to the road on which they were to march, but 
not to their boots. The feet were to be shod “with pre- 
paredness.” The feet in fighting are so protected or cased. 
The feet, too, are the instruments, and therefore the appro- 
priate symbols of motion. The Christian warrior must move 
as the battle shifts; his career is indeed but a battle and a 
march,and march and a battle. Andwhence is this promptitude 
to be derived? From “the gospel of peace ”—or peace the sub- 
stance of the gospel, the same gospel which was called i. 13 
—the gospel tis owrnpias. For the possession of peace 
with God creates blessed serenity of heart, and confers upon 
the mind peculiar and continuous preparedness of action and 
movement. There is nothing to disconcert or perplex it, or 
divide and retard its energies. Ccnsequently it is an error 
on the part of many expositors, from Chrysostom down to 
Conybeare, to represent the meaning thus—“ preparation to 
preach or publish the gospel of peace,” for it is of defensive 
armour alone the apostle is now speaking. 

(Ver. 16.) "Ext raow dvadaBovtes tov Oupedy Tis Tictews 
—In addition to all, taking up the shield of faith’”—the 
genitive being that of apposition. Lachmann, almost on the 
single authority of B, reads év maow, which might justify 
Jerome’s rendering—in omni opere. Some, such as Luther, 
Beza, and Bengel, give the words the sense “above all,” or 
“especially,” “above all things,” as if the most important 
piece of armour were now to be specified. The Gothic has 
“ufar all.” But the meaning is simply “in addition to all.” 
Luke iii, 20; Winer, § 48, c. And the construction is 
changed. The pieces of armour already mentioned being 
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fitted on to the body and fastened to it, each by appropriate 
mechanism, have each its characteristic verb—epifwoadpevot, 
évdvcdpevor, trrodnodmevor; but shield, helmet, and sword 
need no such special fastening, for they are simply taken up 
or assumed, and therefore they are joined to the one general, 
participle, évadaPdvres, and the verb déEacGe. Ovpeov— 
scutum—a word of the later Greek,’ denotes, as the name 
implies, a large door-like shield, differing in form and 
especially in size from the domis—clypeus—and was, accord- 
ing to Polybius, two feet and a half broad and four feet 
long—td mddtos . . . rev” Hyutrodiav, TO S€ phos, TodSV 
tettapwv. Polybius, lib. vi. cap. 20, 23. The shield pre- 
se.ved the soldier from being struck, and his armour, too, 
from being hacked or notched. Such a large and powerful 
shield is faith—that unwavering confidence in God and His 
grace which guards the mind from aberration and despond- 
ency, and easily wards off such assaults as are made upon it. 
John v. 4, 5. The special value and purpose of the shield 
are then described— 

ev @ Suviceabe ravta Ta BEdn Tod Tovnpod Ta TeTTUpMpEVA 
oBécai—“ in,” or, “with which ye shall be able to quench 
all the fiery darts of the wicked one.” The article ta before 
merrupwpuéva is not found in B, D,, F, G, and is rejected by 
Lachmann, but probably without sufficient authority. It 
seems to imply that the devil throws other darts besides 
those so specified. ‘O sovnpés is “the wicked one,” either 
in proper person or as leader and representative of the foes 
so vividly described in ver.12. 2 Thess, ili. 3; Matt. vi. 13; 
John xvii. 15; 1 John v. 18. In the phrase ta Bern Ta 
metupwpeva, there is a reference to a species of missile 
which was tipped or armed with some combustible material. 
Ps. vii. 13; Lipsius, de Milit. Roman. p. 106; Alberti, 
Observat. Philol. in loc. This malleolus resembled a hammer, 
as its name imports. The inflammatory substances were 
compressed into its transverse portion or head, and this being 
ignited, the mallet was thrown among the enemy. References 
to such weapons are found in Herodotus, lib. viii. 52; Arrian, 


*Phrynichus, ed. Lobeck, p. 866. He quotes Homer, who uses the term for 
the trong door of a cave, adding, that it means a shield, but not among 
vpproved or old authors, 
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Alexan, Hxped. ii, 18 ; Thucydides, ii. 75; Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Latin Antiquities, sub voce—Malleolus ; Winer, 
art. “ Bogen;” and other ancient writers. Thucydides calls 
these shafts mupdopor dicrol; and Apollodorus gives them 
the same name as the apostle. Bibl. ii. 4. See also Livy, 
lib. xii. ec. 8; Ammianus Marcellinus, 23, 4. The Coptic 
version reads ~OXA.0 2,“ filled” with fire. These blazing 
arrows are shot by the evil one—o sovnpos—who is evil 
and undiluted evil; the evil one “by merit raised to that 
bad eminence.” In the verb oSécac there is an allusion 
not to any power in the shield to quench the burning darts, 
as many try to show with learned labour, but to the simple 
fact, that such a missile caught on, or in, the shield, glances 
off it, and falling to the earth, is speedily extinguished. It 
is a misconception of the meaning of the participle wemupwpéva 
on the part of Bodius, Rollock, Hammond, and Bochart, 
that poisoned darts are meant, and are named “fiery ” 
because of the burning sensation, or fever, which they pro- 
duce; as if they received this appellation not from their 
effect, but from their nature. Hverozoicon, Opera, tom. iii. 
p. 425, ed. Leusden, Lugd. Batav. 1692. What they are, 
it is difficult to say. The Greek fathers, with too great 
restriction, think that reference is made to such lusts and 
desires as we sometimes term “burning” lusts and desires. 
The darts appear to be Satanic assaults, sudden and terrible 
—such suggestions to evil, such unaccountable impulses to 
doubt or blaspheme, such horrid insinuations about the Divine 
character and one’s own state, as often distract persons, 
especially of a nervous temperament. The biographies of 
Luther and Bunyan afford apposite examples. But the 
shield of faith must be used to repel such darts, and if 
brought to intercept them, it preserves the Christian warrior 
intact. His confidence in God keeps him from being wounded, or 
from falling a prisoner into the hands of his ruthless enemies. 
Whatever happens moves him not; his faith saves him from 
despondency and defeat. The future form of the verb by no 
means supports Meyer's view as to the period of the evil day. 

(Ver. 17.) Kal tiv mepixeparalay tod cwrnpiov défacbe 
—* And take the helmet of salvation.” D', F, and G omit 
the verb; dé€acOau, a glaring emendation, is found, however, 
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in A, D*, K, and L. The adjectival form owrnpsov is found 
also in Luke ii. 30, iii. 6; Acts xxviii. 28. This use of the 
finite verb in such a series is a characteristic of Pauline style, 
as if from the participial construction his mind likes to rest 
at length on the finite form. The military helmet protected : 
the head. It was a cap usually made of leather, strengthened 
and ornamented with metallic plates or bosses, and commonly 
surmounted with a crest or plume. In 1 Thess. v. 8, the 
apostle says, “ For an helmet the hope of salvation ”—é€Ariééa 
cwTnpias—and therefore many suppose that the same idea 
is expressed elliptically here. Such is the view of Calvin, 
Zanchius, Calovius, Grotius, Estius, Bodius, Meier, and 
Winzer, but a view which is as unwarranted as that of 
Theodoret, Bullinger, Cocceius, and Bengel, who refer cwt7piov 
to the Saviour Himself, because He has received such an 
appellation in Luke ii. 30. The apostle takes the phrase 
from the Alexandrian version of Isa. lix. 17, in which the 
Hebrew Ty" yd is translated sepixepadraiay owrnpiov. 
Salvation, and not the hope of it, is here represented as 
forming the helmet; not salvation in an objective sense, 
but in conscious possession. It is the assurance of being 
_ interested in this salvation that guards the head. He who 
‘knows that he is safe, who feels that he is pardoned and 
~ sanctified, possesses this “helme of helthe,’ as Wyckliffe 
renders it, and has his “head covered in the day of battle :”— 

kal THY waxatpay Tod TIvevpatos, 6 éoriw pha Ocoo—* and 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” The 
last genitive is that of source, and the relative 6 is neuter, by 
attraction or assimilation. This is the only offensive weapon 
which the Christian soldier is to assume. That sword is 
.described as being the “word of God.” By “the word of 
God” we understand the gospel, or revealed will of God— 
and to us it is in effect Holy Scripture, not in any restricted 
sense, as limited either to its commands or its threatenings. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia says, however, that pjua O@ecod is 
equivalent to Ocod évépyeva—treferring in proof to such phrases 
as “by the word of the Lord the heavens were made,” the 
meaning of which is easily understood. And this weapon— 
“the word of God”—is “the sword of the Spirit,” for it is 
the Spirit who supplies it. By the special organic influence 
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of the Spirit, plenary inspiration was enjoyed, and God’s ideas 
became, in the lips and from the pens of apostles and prophets, 
God’s words. The genitive, wvevyatos, thus indicates the 
relation in which God’s word stands to the Spirit. How 
strange on the part of Harless, Olshausen, Matthies, Stier, and 
von Gerlach, to make it the genitive of apposition, and to 
represent the sword as the Spirit Himself! In this erroneous 
view they had been preceded by Basil, who has adduced this 
verse as a proof that not only the Son, but the Spirit, is 
called the Word—the Son being the Word of the Father, and 
the Spirit the Word of the Son. Contra Eunom. lib. v. cap. 11. 
Such an exposition only darkens the passage, and compels 
Olshausen himself to ask in perplexity a question which his 
own false exegesis originates—How can the Word of God 
be represented as the Spirit? and he answers the insoluble 
query by a statement no less erroneous end unintelligible, that 
the Spirit is an operation which the Word of God produces. 
Harless argues, that as the previous genitives specifying the 
pieces of armour are those of apposition, so analogy must 
justify the same syntax in this clause. But the argument is 
wholly out of place, and that because the apostle subjoins an 
explanation. Had he simply said “the sword of the Word,” 
then according to the analogy of previous clauses the exegesis 
of Harless and Olshausen would be the correct one, but he 
enters into fuller and more precise detail. Away at the 
other extreme from this exposition is that of Chrysostom in 
one of his interpretations, of Gicumenius and Theophylact, 
with Michaelis and Grotius, which makes the clause merely 
mean—* take the spiritual sword of the Word; and still 
more remote is the lame exegesis of Morus, Rosenmiiller, and 
de Wette, which understands by “spirit” the human spirit, 
as if the apostle meant to say—“ take your soul’s best sword, 
the word of God.” 

The word of God is thus the sword of the Spirit, by which 
the spiritual foe is cloven down. The Captain of salvation 
set the example, and once and again, and a third time, did 
He repel the assault of the prince of darkness by three brief 
and simple citations from Scripture. Diplomacy and argu- 
ment, truce and armistice, are of no avail—the keen bright 
sword of the Spirit must be unsheathed and lifted. 
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(Ver, 18.) Ad rdons mpocevyis Kal Senoews mporevyopevot 
év rravtl xaip@ év IIvedpati—* With all prayer and supplica- 
tion praying always in the Spirit.” The participle is not, 
with Conybeare, to be rendered as a simple imperative. We 
cannot agree with de Wette and others in regarding prayer as 
a separate weapon, for the apostle now drops the figure. It 
is indeed an effectual means of repulse, not by itself, but in 
its connection with all these other graces. So that we under- 
stand this verse as describing the spirit or temper in which 
the armour should be assumed, the position taken, the enemy 
met, and the combat pursued, that is, as still connected with 
oTnte ovv. We eannot, with Olshausen, restrict it to the 
previous clause, namely, that prayer must accompany the use 
of the sword of the Spirit. The order of thought is—make 
preparation, take the armour, stand, fight, and all the while be 
praying. 

Meyer’s effort to make Sa mdons mpocevyhs Kal Sejoews 
an independent sentence, at least disconnected with the follow- 
ing participle, is not happy; and his argument as to tautology 
and the impossibility of “praying always” is without force.’ 
The preposition dsé expresses the means by, or the condi- 
tion in or through which, the spiritual exercise implied in 
mpocevyopevor developes itself. The two nouns are distin- 
guished not as imprecatio and deprecatio, as is the opinion of 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Grotius, and others; nor can we say, 
with de Wette, that the first term denotes the form, and the 
second the contents, of prayer. The two words are conjoined 
in the Septuagint. 1 Kings viii. 28; 2 Chron. vi. 19; Ps. vi. 
9; and in Phil. iv. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 1. We believe with 
Harless, Meier, Meyer, and others, that mpocevyy is prayer in 
general—the general aspects and attitudes of devotion, in 
adoration, confession, and thanksgiving; and that Sénois is a 
special branch of prayer, direct and earnest petition. The 
adjective waons adds the idea of “every kind” of prayer—all 
the forms, public and private, secret and domestic, oral and 

1 <««*Praying always’—what does it mean? Being always on our knees ? 
always engaged in the very act of prayer? This I believe to be one of the 
grossest glosses that Satan casts on that text. He has often given that gloss; 


monkery, nunnery, abstraction from the world in order to give oneself up tc 


prayer, are but the effects of that false gloss.”—Evans, Sermons on the Ephesians. 
p. 393 (British Pulpit), Lond. 
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unexpressed, formal and ejaculatory, which prayer may assume. 
And such prayer is not to be restricted to peculiar times, 
but is to be employed—év rravtl xacp@, at every season. 
Luke xxi. 36. “Not only the minor officers along the ranks, 
but the whole hosts are to join in these yearnings.”? And 
such continuous and diversified prayer must be— 

év Ivevpari— in the Spirit ”—as its sphere. It is surely 
an unhallowed and perverse opinion of Castalio, Crocius, 
Grotius, Homberg, Koppe, Rosenmiiller, and Zanchius even, 
which gives these words the meaning of é« mvevparos, and 
makes them signify “ out of the heart, or sincerely.” Bloom- 
field indeed lays down the canon that wvedua, not having the 
article, cannot mean “the Holy Spirit "—a canon which is 
contradicted by numerous passages of the New Testament, as 
already stated under i. 17. The theology of the apostle is, 
that while the Son pleads for His people in heaven, the 
Spirit within them makes intercession for them and by them, 
by giving them an enlarged and appropriating view of the 
Divine promises, that they may plead them in faith and 
fervour, and by so deepening their own poignant consciousness 
of want as to induce them to cry for grace with an agony of 
earnestness that cannot be fitted into words. Rom. viii. 26. 
Jude speaks also of “praying in the Holy Ghost” (ver. 20), 
that is, in His exciting and assisting influence. The soldier 
needs courage, vigilance, and skill, and therefore he ought, | 
with continued prayer and supplication, to look up to the 
Lord of hosts, “ who teaches his hands to war and his fingers | 
to fight,” and who will make him “more than a conqueror; ” | 
so that in due time, the combat being over and his foes | 
defeated, the hand that wielded the sword will carry the palm, 
and the brow that wore the helmet will be crowned with | 
immortal garlands before the throne. Praying always— 

Kal eis avTo aypuTvotvTes ev Tacn mpocKaptepyce Kal 
denoes wept Tavtav Tay ayiwy—“and for this watching in all 
perseverance and supplication for all the saints.” Todto, 
found in the Stephanic text after avro, is regarded as doubtful 
on the authority of A, B, and other concurrent testimonies. 
Eis avto— for this,” that is, for the purpose specified in the 


1 The Soldier of the Cross, by J. Leyburn, D.D., Philadelphia; a series of 
popular and discursive sermons on Eph. vi. 10-18, Reprinted, Glasgow, 1853. 
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clauses preceding, not, as Koppe and Holzhausen argue, for 
the design expressed in the following verse—iva pou S067. 
To secure this earnest supplication at all times in the Spirit, 
they were to be ever on their guard against remissness, for 
many “impedimenta” exist in the Christian army. The » 
phrase év acon mpockaptepnce Kai Senoes, is one of pregnant 
emphasis. Acts i. 14; Rom. xii. 12; Col. iv. 2.“ Persever- 
ance and prayer,” though not properly a hendiadys (the tech- 
nical order of the words, as they should occur in such a figure, 
being inverted), practically means perseverance characterized 
by prayer, the one and the other noun having a distinct, 
though blended signification. The term dyiwy has been 
explained under i. 3. We are inclined to take the two 
clauses as somewhat parallel, the second clause as containing, 
at the same time, a specific addition. Thus, first, the apostle 
exhorts them, by means of “all prayer and supplication,” to be 
praying at all times in the Spirit, the tacit or implied reference 
being for themselves; and then he adds, but without any 
formal transition, “and for this watching along with all per- 
severance and prayer for all saints.” The two thoughts are 
closely connected. To their persistent supplication for them- 
selves, they were to join, not as a separate and distinct duty, 
prayer for all saints, but rather, as the compact language of 
the apostle suggests, in praying for themselves they were 
uniformly to blend petitions for all the saints. “All the 
saints,” in obedience to the same mandate, pray for us, and in 
a spirit of reciprocity it becomes us to pray for them. They 
need our prayers; for many of them, at every given moment, 
must be in trial, temptation, warfare, sickness, or death. And 
as but a very few of them can ever be known to us, our all- 
inclusive sympathy with them will prove its vitality by 
universal and unwearying supplication for them. 

(Ver. 19.) Kati tép éuod—* And for me.” When xai 
knits, as here, a part to a whole, it has an intensive or 
climactic signification. Winer, § 53, 3; Hartung, i 465. 
The apostle lays emphasis on this mention of himself. And 
we apprehend that the same speciality of request is marked by 
the change of preposition. When he bids them pray for all 
saints, he says wept mdvtwv tev dyiwv ; but when he points to 
himself as the object of supplication, he writes taép pod. 
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Meyer and de Wette, indeed, and Robinson, apparently deny 
that any change of idea is involved in the change of pre- 
position. Harless admits such a distinction as is between pro 
and propter. Certainly, in the later writers zrepé and v:rép are 
almost identical in use and sense. They are even found 
together, as Demosthenes, Philip. ii. p. 162, vol. v. Oratores 
Att., ed. Dobson, Oxon.; Thucyd. vi. 78, 1, p. 152, vol. iii. 
sect. 2, ed. Poppo. No one denies this, but surely it may be 
asked, Why should the preposition here be changed? not, 
perhaps, for mere variety of phrase and style. The preposition 
mepi—*about,”* used generally in a tropical sense when it 
governs the genitive, may be regarded as the vaguer in its 
reference. They could not know much about all saints, and 
they were to pray about them. All saints were to be ideally 
encircled with their supplications. The prayer for the apostle 
was more direct and personal, and é7ép is employed, while the 
blessing to be prayed for is also clearly specified. In Rom. viii. 
26, 1 Tim. ii. 1, Heb. vii. 25, where tzép is used, there is 
marked directness in the supplication, though it be for all men. 
1 Pet. iii 18. In Col. iv. 3, the apostle, in making a similar 
request, uses mrept; but he includes himself with others, and 
writes 7u@v, and so in Heb. xii. 18. Though such a distinc- 
tion cannot be uniformly carried out, yet the use of these two 
different prepositions in two consecutive clauses would seem 
to indicate that some ideal change of relation is intended. 
Turner says that the prepositions are changed “for the mere 
sake of variety,” and he instances é« and é&é4 in Rom. iii. 20, 
which in his opinion “apparently convey precisely the same 
thought.” But the explanation is slovenly; for though there 
is a kindred meaning, there is a distinct difference of image or 
relation indicated by the two prepositions. And for what 
were they to pray ? 

tva pot S004 Adyos ev avolEe Tov oTopaTos wou— that to 
me may be given speech in the opening of my mouth.” The 
conjunction tva denotes the purpose, which is told by telling 
the purport of the prayer. The Received Text has dS06e/n, 


1 Tsp, in Sanscrit pari, from the root SJ, is ‘round about,” differing from 
éuoi, Latin amb, German um, which means on both sides, while iwi, Sanscrit 
upari, from the root SH, Latin super, Gothic ufar, German iiber, English over, 
signifies ‘‘ upon” or ‘‘ over.” 
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a more subjective representation, but the principal uncial] 
MSS. are against such a reading. Adyos here denotes power 
of speech—utterance—as in 1 Cor. xii. 8; 2 Cor. xi.6. The 
connection of the next clause has been much disputed. It 
appears to us plainest and easiest to join év dvoife tod 
oTomatos pou to the preceding words—* that utterance may be 
given unto me in the opening of my mouth.” The arguments 
for this view, and against the opposing hypotheses of Kypke 
and Koppe, are ably given by Fritzsche, Dzssert. ii. ad Cor. 
p. 99. Such is the critical opinion of the three Greek fathers, 
Chrysostom, CEcumenius, and Theophylact, of Luther and 
Calvin, of Estius, Morus, Riickert, Harless, Olshausen, Mat- 
thies, and Meyer. The sense then is, not that the opening of 
his mouth was in itself regarded also as a Divine gift ; but the 
prayer is, that utterance should be given him when the oppor- 
tunity of self-vindication or of preaching should be enjoyed. 
Bullinger, a-Lapide, and Harless give dvovEis an active signi- 
fication, as if the sense were, that utterance along with the 
opening of my mouth may be given me, referring to Ps. li. 15, 
Ezek. iii. 27. We prefer the simple signification—“in the 
opening of my mouth,” that is, when I shall have occasion 
to open my mouth. Matt. v. 2; Acts vill 35, x. 34; 2 
Cor. vi. 11. Wholly baseless is the translation of Beza and 
Piscator—wut aperiam os meum. That the phrase describes 
not the simple act of speech, but also specifies its quality as 
bold or open, is the view of Pelagius, Vatablus, Bodius, 
Zanchius, Riickert, Meier, and Matthies. See Alford on 
2 Cor. vi. 11. But this view gives an emphasis to the simple 
diction which cannot be proved to belong to it. We believe 
that its only emphasis lies in its use—prefacing a set 
discourse of some length, and not merely a brief or con- 
versational remark. That the apostle refers to inspiring 
influence we have little doubt, whether that influence be 
regarded as essential to the general preaching of the gospel, or 
to the apostle’s vindication of himself and his mission at the 
imperial tribunal in Rome; for he was now prosecuting the 
appeal which he had originated at Cesarea. Luke xxi. 14; 
Matt. x. 19, 20; Mark xiii, 11. His pleading for himself 
involved in it a description and defence of his office, and 
that he refers to such unpremeditated orations is the view of 
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(Ecumenius. The next clause is explanatory, or gives the 
result— 

€v mappnoia yvwpicat TO pvaTnpiov Tod evayyedov—* in 
boldness to make known the mystery of the gospel.” B, F, 
G, omit Tod evayyediov, but the words have good authority. 
The genitive may be that of subject or of object, as ini. 9. 
Ellicott prefers the former. The noun zrappnoia has been 
explained under ii. 12, and does not signify “freely,” as 
Koppe and Grotius take it, that is, in contrast with previous 
confinement. Wyckliffe has—“with truth to make known.” 
It characterizes the speaking in itself or in quality, as bold 
and open—without reserve or trepidation. Ivwpica: is the 
infinitive of design. Muvormpuov has been spoken of under i. 9. 
In the first chapter the apostle calls one special result and 
purpose of the gospel—to wit, the re-capitulation of all things 
under Christ—a mystery ; and in the third chapter he cha- 
racterizes the doctrine of the union of Jew and Gentile in one 
church by a similar appellation. But here he gives the same 
general name to the gospel. For it is a system which lay 
hidden till God’s time came for revealing it. To know it, 
there must be a Divine initiator, for its truths are beyond the 
orbit of all human anticipations. The God-man—a vicarious 
death—a gratuitous pardon—the influence of the Spirit—are 
doctrines which man never could have discovered. They are 
to him a mystery, not indeed something unknowable, but 
something unknown till it be revealed. This gospel, without 
mutilation, in its fulness and majesty, and with all its cha- 
racteristic elements, the apostle wished to proclaim with plain 
and unfaltering freedom, and for this purpose he asked the 
prayers of the Ephesian church. 

(Ver. 20.) ‘Yarép od mpecBevw ev advoet—“ On behalf of 
which I am an ambassador in chains.” The antecedent to 
od is not barely evayyeAiou—the gospel, but the preceding 
clause. It was not simply because of the gospel, but because 
of making known the gospel, that he was imprisoned. This 
simple sentence has been variously analyzed. Some, as 
Riickert and Matthies, translate it—“for which doing of the 
office of ambassador, I am in chains;” while others give it 
this turn—*for which, even in chains, I am an ambassador.” 
The apostle calls himself an ambassador, but one in chains. 
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His evangelical embassy—an office peculiar to the apostles— 
has been described under iv. 11. It is perhaps too much to 
infer, with Paley, Macknight, and Wieseler, that the singular 
term dAvous refers to that form of military surveillance in 
which the prisoner had his arm bound with a chain to that of 
the “ soldier who kept him.” Acts xxviii. 16,20. The singular 
form may bear a collective signification (Bernhardy, p. 58), yet, 
as we find the same expression in 2 Tim. i. 16, there is a possi- 
bility at least that such may be the reference. Still, we find the 
apostle, when in military custody at Cesarea, employing the 
plural, and saying—rév Secuev rovTwv. An ambassador in 
chains was a rare spectacle. Tovds mpécPeus vouos pndév mac- 
yew Kaxov, says Theophylact. The person of an ambassador 
i. by international law sacred and inviolable; and yet Paul, 
a legate from the mightiest Sovereignty, charged with an 
embassy of unparalleled nobleness and urgency, and bearing 
with him credentials of unmistakeable authenticity, is detained 
in captivity. The object of the prayer was— 

iva év ad’t@ Tappnotac@pat, ws Sei pe AaXoar—“ in order 
that I may speak boldly in this, as I ought to speak.” ‘This 
clause resumes the object or design of the prayer, and is 
parallel to the previous iva pos 8067 Aoyos. Rom. vii. 13; 
Gal. ii, 14; 2 Cor. ix. 3. It dwells upon the same thought. 
The phrase év avt@ refers back to the relative oJ —“that in 
this,” in making known the gospel—and there is thus no 
repetition or tautology. It is not the ground, but the sphere of 
the wappnola. This meaning of the sentence is lost in the 
exegesis of Meier, who follows Chrysostom and Bengel, and 
makes iva and its clause dependent on mpécBevw év ddvceu, 
the sense then being—“ that even my imprisonment may pro- 
duce its effect.” The apostle’s earnest wish was, that he 
might expound his message in a manner that became him 
and his high commission, that his imprisonment might have 
no dispiriting effect upon him, and that he might not in his 
addresses compromise the name and dignity of an ambassador 
for Christ. The epistle now ends with some personal imatters— 

(Ver. 21.) "Iva 8€ eidjre xal tpeis ta Kat’ éué, th mpdocw, 
Travta bpiv yvopices Tbyixos 6 dyamntos ddedpos, Kab TuoTds 
Sudxovos év Kupi»— But that ye also may know my state, 
how I fare, Tychicus, the beloved brother and faithful in the 
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Lord, shall make known all things to you.’ The reading, 
Kal dpels ide, is found in A, D!, E, F, G. This verse needs 
almost no exposition. The supposition that in «al ipezs there 
is a reference by contrast to the Colossians, has been e!ready 
noticed in the Introduction. The particle 8¢ is one of transi- 
tion to another subject—the conclusion of the epistle. The 
words Ta xar’ €ué—res mee—are a very common Greek idiom 
(Phil. i. 12; Acts xxiv. 22, xxv. 14), and they are further 
explained by ti rpaoca, a phrase which means “ how I fare” 
—“what” or “how I do”—not what I am employed about 
in prison, but with the same meaning as in the common salu- 
tation—“ How do ye do.” The apostle was well aware of 
their anxiety to know many particulars as to his health, 
spirits, condition, facilities and prospects of labour; and not 
to burden an inspired composition with such minutizx, he 
charged Tychicus with an oral message. Little is known of 
Tychicus save what is contained in a few allusions, as in Acts 
xx. 4; Col.iv. 7. In 2 Tim. iv. 12 the apostle says, refer- 
ring, as some suppose, to this mission—‘“ Tychicus have I sent 
to Ephesus.” There is no ground for supposing, with Estius, 
that Ssawovos refers here to any office in the church. 
Tychicus, like Mark, was useful for general service. 2 Tim. 
iv. 11. The words év Kupi show the spirit and sphere of 
the labours of Tychicus, that it was Christian service which 
he rendered to the apostle and their common Lord. We 
understand muords to denote “trusty ”—“trewe mynystre.” 
See underi. 1. The previous epithet “brother” implies his 
profession of faith, but he was selected to this mission, out of 
many other believers, because of his trustiness, and he was 
commended to the Ephesians as one on whom they might rely 
with implicit confidence. And therefore Paul says of him— 
(Ver. 22.) “Ov émeprpa mpos tyas els adtd TodTO, iva yore 
Ta Tepl Nuav, Kal TapaKxarécn Tas Kapdias bwav—* Whom I 
have sent unto you for this very reason, that ye might know 
our affairs, and that he might comfort your hearts.” The verb 
might bear the translation, “I send.” Phil. ii. 28; Winer, 
§ 40,5, 2. The phrase ta epi jyuav is a common idiom, 
and the apostle includes himself among others who were 
identified with him and his position in Rome. There is 
plain reference in the last clause to iii 13. The different 
2H 
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readings in these two verses principally refer to the position 
and order of some of the words. Now comes the farewell— 

(Ver. 23.) Elpyjun tots adedois, kal aydarn peta rlaTews— 
“ Peace to the brethren, and love with faith.” Eipnvy is not 
concord, as some suppose, and it cannot be so in a parting, 
salutation. The word in such a relation has not a special 
theological sense, but means, in a Christian mouth, “all that 
was good for them here and hereafter.” See the term ex- 
plained under i. 2. “Peace be to the brethren”—the Chris- 
tian brotherhood in Ephesus; and not, as Wieseler restricts it, 
to the Jewish portion of the church. Chronol. p. 444. 

Kal ayarn peta triotews—“ and love with faith,” that is, 
love in union with faith. “Love” is not God’s love to us, 
Lit our love to one another; or as the apostle has already 
called it, “love unto all the saints.” And that love is “with 
faith,” as its accompaniment, for “faith worketh by love.” 
The apostle wishes them a more fervent love along with a 
more powerful faith. He had heard that they possessed these 
already, but he wished them a larger inheritance of the twin 
graces. See underi. 15. We could not say, with Robinson, 
that in this instance, and in some others, wetd is equivalent 
to «ai, for close relation seems always to be indicated.’ 
Mera indicates something which is to be regarded not as an 
addition, but as an accompaniment. “Aydazn xal tictis— 
“love and faith,” might mean love, then faith, as separate or 
in succession, and ody mwictes would have denoted coherence, 
but “love with faith” denotes love and faith in insepar- 
able combination with it. The reading of Codex A, édXeos for 
aydrn, is an emendation suggested to some old copyists for 
the very reasons which have led Riickert to adopt it. The 
concluding salutations in the other epistles are commonly brief, 
but the sympathy and elevation which reign in this letter 
stoop not to a curt and common formula. In his fulness of 
heart the apostle bestows an enlarged benediction on the 
Christian community at Ephesus— 

amd Ocod Ilatpsis kai Kupiov “Inood Xpuctot— from 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” In the 2nd verse 
of the first chapter, the apostle says, “from God our Father,” 


™ Mrré, in Sanscrit mithas, from the root Aw, is connected with uicos, mid, 
middle, and still contains the germ of its original meaning. 
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and the Syriac reads here also 1o1- Though nudy be not 


expressed, the meaning is the same, and the exposition will 
therefore be found under i. 2. 

(Ver. 24.) ‘H ydpis pera wavtwvy tov ayatevtwv tov 
Kupiov jpav “Inoody Xpicrov év ad0apola—* Grace be with 
all them who love our Lord Jesus Christ in incorruption.” 
This is a second and more general benediction. The article 
is prefixed to yapis in the valediction. See underi. 2. The 
words “our Lord Jesus Christ,” occurring previously in i. 3, 
have also been already explained. 

The concluding difficulty of the expositor, and it is no 
slight one, lies in the concluding words of the epistle— 
év ag@apoia. Wyckliffe has “vncorrupcioun,” Tyndale 
“ puernes,” the Genevan “to their immortalitie,’ and Cranmer 
“ ynfaynedly.” 

The connection and meaning are alike matter of doubt. 
—1. Some, such as Drusius, Wilke, and Peile, connect év 
ap0apcia with ydpis, as if the meaning were—“grace with 
immortality,” or immortal grace. But this exegesis appears 
om the face of it contrary to the verbal order of the clause. 
Piscator, taking év for ovv, regards grace and immortality as 
two separate gifts. Beza, Musculus, Bengel, Michaelis, 
Matthies, and Bloomfield (supplemental volume, in loc.), 
give the phrase another turn of meaning, and render—“ grace 
to immortality,” or “grace for ever abide with you.” The 
opinion of Harless is similar——év, he says, “marks the 
element in which this grace reveals itself, and ap@apala is 
its indestructible essence.” And this is also the view of 
Baumgarten-Crusius. Such a construction, however, has no 
philological foundation, for the two nouns are not so homo- 
geneous in meaning as to be used in such a connection. 
Olshausen resorts to the desperate expedient of an ellipse, 
saying that the words mean—iva Cony éywow ev adOapaia. 
This ellipse, as Meyer says, is a pure fiction. 2. As far 
removed from a natural exegesis is the opinion of Wetstein, 
Reiners, and Semler, who join év afOapoia to "Incoty Xpicrov, 
and give this interpretation— “who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in His incorruptible or exalted state.” We should 
have expected a very different phraseology if that had been 
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the apostle’s meaning, and at least, with the present words, 
the repetition of the article — Incotv Xpuotov tev €v 
apOapola. 3. Whatever difficulty may be involved in the 
exegesis, we are obliged to take the év ap@apova as qualifying 
ayarevtov. This appears to be the natural connection. But 
as to the meaning— 

1. Chrysostom and Theophylact give an alternative explana- 
tion—*“ on account of those things which are incorruptible.” 
These critics say—rd év dud éotu, that is, é€v stands for dua. 
But such violence to the words cannot be warranted. 

2. Some give the meaning—“in sincerity.” Such is the 
view of Chrysostom and Theophylact in another of their 
interpretations, in which they explain év af@apcia by év 
KoouuoTnts; and they are followed by Telagius, Erasmus, 
Calvin, a-Lapide, Estius, and Robinson. At the same time 
there is some difference of opinion among this class, some 
giving more prominence to sincerity as an element of the 
love itself, and others regarding this sincerity as proved by 
the result and accompaniment of a chaste and holy life. 

3. Others give the phrase this meaning—‘in perpetuity.” 
Among this party are (icumenius, who employs as synonyms 
a&pOaptos Kal dpelwros, and Luther, Zegerus, Wolf, Meyer, 
Wahl, Bretschneider, and Meier. MRiickert and de Wette 
are undecided, though the latter seems to incline to the first 
interpretation of the Greek expositors. The Gothic version 
reads in unriwrein—“in incorruptibility.” It is somewhat 
difficult to decide. The noun means incorruption, and must 
define either the sphere or character of this love. If it 
refer to the sphere, there then may be an allusion to the 
heavenly places to which believers are elevated—a region 
of unchanging and undecaying love to Jesus (Rom. i. 23; 
1 Cor. ix. 25, xv. 52; 1 Tim. i. 17); or if, as Meyer says, 
it describe the character of this affection, then it signifies 
that it possesses an enduring freshness—that it glows for 
ever. A similar construction is found in Tit. iii. 15. We 
are inclined to believe that the word characterizes the 
nature of this love, perpetuity being a necessary element 
of this incorruption. The term points out that in this love 
there is no source of decay or change, that it does not con- 
tain within itself the seeds of dissolution, and that it is of 
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such compactness, that its elements cannot one after another 
fall out and itself gradually perish. Incorruptness is im- 
mortality based upon simplicity of essence. And therefore 
this love to Jesus — filling the entire nature, burning with 
pure and quenchless fervour, proving itself a holy instinct, 
unmixed with baser motives and attachments, one and indi- 
visible—is “in incorruption,’—év a@@apola. AMEN. 


INDEX OF PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS TREATED OF. 


Access to the Father by Christ, 
186-188, 237 

Adoption into the Divine family, 30-35 

Anger, which is not sinful, 348; 
which is sinful, 349 ; its evil effects 
(note), 359 

Apostle, the office of, and its institu- 
tion, 298, 299 

Apostleship, Paul’s designation there- 
Ose hay 

Armour, spiritual; offensive 
defensive, 457, 464, and foll. pp. 

Atonement; the doctrine thereanent, 
367 

Author of this Epistle ; his designation, 
1, 2, 210; his qualification to be a 
teacher of the Gentiles, 211-214 


and 


Baptism, 275 
Blessings, spiritual, enjoyed in Christ, 
13 


CHARITY enjoined, 363 

Christ, His Divine Sonship, 11, 12 ; re- 
capitulation of all in Him, 54; His 
Headship over the Church, 321 ; His 
humiliation, 293 and foll. pp. ; His 
sacrificial death, 369 ; His exaltation, 
99-105 ; His execution of the plan of 
redemption, 235 ; His boundless love, 
249-258 ; He is the believer’s inherit- 
ance, 58-60; dwells in the believer, 
246-247 ; has received and conferred 
gifts on men, 281 and foll. pp. ; 
subjugates His enemies, 287 

Christians should remember their 
former condition, 160; which is 
described, 130-140, 160-167 ; their 
present condition described, 169, 170, 
see also 145, 155, 156 ; should do all 
in Christ’s name, 405; should be 
mutually submissive, in order to 
right discharge of relative duties, 
406, 407; should be established in 
the faith, 315 

Church, the; in relation to Christ, 
104-116 ; in relation to the Father, 


a family, 241; should glorify God, 
262 ; her subjection to Christ, 411 ; 
her presentation to Christ in purity, 
420-422 

Circumcision, the ; who so called, 162 

Colosse, the Epistle to ; compared with 
that to Ephesus, xlvy-xlviii 

Commandments; the first 
promise, 438 

Commentators on the Ephesians, liii. 

Conclusion of the Epistle; refers to 
personal matters, 481 

Conversation (language) to be pure, 
352, 371, 372 

Converts are to manifest that they are 
of the light, by proper fruits, 382, 
883 ; must have no fellowship with 
evil, 382; ought to be wise, 392; 
ought to redeem the time, 393; 
ought to be sober, 395 

Creation, idea of, used to delineate a 
spiritual change, 156, 178 ; ascribed 
to God, 230 


with 


DaRKNEss, moral and spiritual, of the 
Gentile world, 329 and foll. pp. 

Death of Christ, sacrificial, 367-373 ; 
is an atonement, 369 

Depravity inborn in man, 133, 138 

Descent into hell of Christ, doctrine 
of, 291 

Devil, the, described as ‘‘ the prince of 
the power of the air,” 123-128 ; his 
activity and its sphere of operation, 
128 

Domestic duties, 407 and foll. pp. and 
also 435-440 

Doxology, the introductory, 10; con- 
cluding a prayer, 260-265 

Drunkenness and dissoluteness for- 
bidden, 395 


ELECTION, doctrine of, 18 ; its cause is 
in God, 18; believers chosen in 
Christ, 20; believers chosen from 
eternity, 21; believers chosen to 
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holiness, 22; general remarks on 
this doctrine, 23-25 

Ephesians, the ; their steadfastness in 
the faith, 73; love to the saints, 
753 cause Paul to give thanks, and 
offer up prayers on their behalf, 76 ; 
are built into the temple of the Lord, 
ae ; no longer walk as the Gentiles, 
32 


Ephesus, and the planting of a Chris- 
tian church in it, xiii. 

Epistle, the ; its title and destination, 
x; its genuineness, xxxiii; its 
relationship to that to Colosse, xlv ; 
its place and date of composition, 
xlix; its object and contents, li; 
works on the Epistle, liii 

Epistle to the Ephesians; parties 
addressed, 2; its fitness to show 
Paul’s insight into Divine truth, 
215 ; practical portion commences, 
chap. iv. 266 

Eternity scripturally expressed, 267 

Evangelist, the office of, 302 

Evil ; question of its origin, 139 

Exaltation of believers, 145 ; is for the 
manifestation of the Divine excel- 
lence, 147 

Exaltation of Christ, the, 98-107, 295, 
and foll. pp. ; is eternal, 103 


FAINTING under tribulation forbidden, 
238 

Faith and holiness intimately con- 
nected,6 . 

Faithful, the ; its twofold sense, 4-6 

Farewell salutation, the, 480 

‘‘Father of glory,” the, expression 
analyzed, 80, 81 

Fathers ; tenderness to their children 
enjoined, 443; and careful up- 
bringing, 444 

Filial duties—obedience and honour, 
437; inculeated by nature, 437; 
and by revelation, 438 

Filial piety or dutifulness co-exists 
with, or is generally accompanied by 
temporal advantages, 440 

Flesh, the; its peculiar Scriptural 
meaning, 131 

Foes, the Christian’s spiritual, 458 and 
foll. pp. 

Forgiveness of sin; meaning of phrase, 
42 


Forgiving spirit required, a, 360 

Foundation of the Church and of 
individual believers, 192 ; its corner- 
stone Christ, 198 

Fulness of times; meaning of this 
expression, 51 


GENTILES, the ; by Christ are fellow- 


INDEX. 


heirs with the Jews, and made par- 
takers of equal privileges, 220 and 
foll. pp. ; their former condition 
described, 327-334, 379-383 

Gifts, diversity of, in the Church, 279 

God ; riches of His mercy, 1.0; love 
to man, 141 

Godhead, the; the Father, 241, 276 ; 
the Father in His relations to all, 
277 ; ‘‘ The Father of Glory,” phrase 
analyzed, 80-82; the Son in His 
relation to the Father, 78, 80 

Grace ; sense of the word in salutation, 
7; its usages in scholastic theology 
(note), 150 ; the source of salvation, 
144, 149 

Graces, Christian, inculcated, 268 and 
foll. pp. 


HeEapDsHIP, Christ’s universal, 105; 
over the Church, 321 

Heaven and heavenly places, 15-18 

Hierarchy, the celestial, 101-103 

Humiliation of Christ, 290-296 

Husband’s position and duty relative 
to the wife, 409, 414; the measure 
of his love to the wife, 415, 423, 
435; the reason of it, 424; and the 
reasonableness of it, 425 


ImiraTion of God, commanded, 362 

Impurity of the Gentile world, 332, 
(note) 377 ; forbidden to Christians, 
370; all such practices exclude 
from heaven, 377 

Intemperance of the Gentile world, 
395-397 


Jews despised and disliked by Gentiles 
(note), 175 


LaBour inculcated, 351 

Long-suffering inculecated, 268-9 

Lord, the title as applied to Christ, 9 

Love of God to man; its greatness, 
141 

Love in the heart ; the foundation 
necessary for comprehending the 
love of Christ, 249-256 

Lowliness inculcated, 268 


Manunoop, Christian, 313-315 ; neces- 
sary for security, 316 

Marriage ; its reciprocal duties, 435 
and foll. pp. ; is applied to illustrate 
Christ’s relation to the Church, 425- 
435, and specially in 428 

Masters; their relative duties, 453 ; 
solemn warnings to stimulate to 
their right discharge, 454, 455 

Meekness inculcated, 269 

Members; their individual efficiency 


INDEX. 


in perfecting the Christian body, 
322-326 

Mosaic economy abolished, 175 

Mystery ; meaning and application of 
the term, 49, 215; erroneously 
rendered sacrament, 432; of Christ, 
first fully revealed in apostolic 
times, 217, 218 ; and God’s wisdom 
thereby manifested, 232 


OFFICE-BEARERS of the Church insti- 
tuted by Christ, 297 and foll. pp. ; 
ordinary, 303-306; extraordinary, 
297-301; purpose of their institu- 
tion, 307; period of their continu- 
ance, 309 

Oneness, Christian, 272-281; is 
different from uniformity, 280 


Pastor, office of Christian, 303 

Paul, his apostleship, 1; his bonds, 
210, 480; his gospel ministry was 
according to the measure of grace 
and strength received, 223; his 
sphere of action, 226; his personal 
humility, 224 

Peace ; sense of the word as a saluta- 
tion, 7, 482 ; inculcated as a grace, 
272; as a blessing preached by 
Christ, 185 

Perfection, Christian, 313-317; is 
inculcated in order to security, 318 

Prayer ; attitude to be assumed therein, 
240; must be made in the Spirit, 
474; addressed to the Father, 240 ; 
should embrace all saints, 475; and 
may be answered beyond our desires, 
261; examples: Paul’s for the 
Ephesians, 76, 243, and foll. pp. 

Predestination, 31; is according to 
God’s sovereign will, 33 

Predestination, is for the Divine glory, 
35, 61; is to adoption, 32; and to 
inheritance in Christ, 60 

Pride, a besetting sin of ministers ; 
Baxter’s reproof of it (note), 224 

Privileges of believers ; access to the 
Father, 186; heavenly citizenship, 
190 ; admission to God’s household, 
191 ; spiritual habitation, 205 

Prophets, were such through the 
Spirit, 218 ; office, etc., under the 
Old and New Testament dispensa- 
tions, 299 and foil. pp. 

Psalms and hymns of the early Church, 
399-404 


QUICKENING with Christ ; meaning of 
phrase, 143-146 

Quotations from Jewish Scriptures ; 
how made by Paul, 281 and foll. pp., 
387-392 
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RECONCILE; use of the verb and its 
cognates in New Testament (note), 
181 

Reconciliation of Jews and Gentiles in 
Christ, 178 

Redemption is by blood, 40 ; the doc- 
trine concerning it, 68-71; the plan | 
thereof manifests the Divine wis- 
dom, 232; was revealed according 
to God’s eternal purpose, and was 
executed by Christ, 235 

Regeneration in life and character ; 
how described, 338-347 . 

Resurrection of Christ manifested the 
Divine power, the, 95 

Right hand of God, the ; its significa- 
tion, 99 


SacrIFIcE, the, of Christ, 366-369 ; 
is atoning, 377 

Saints, primary and derivate sense of 
the term, 3 

Salutation, the, 7 

Salvation is by grace, 145-149 ; through 
faith, 150; not of ourselves, 151 ; 
nor of works, 153; is the gift of 
God, 158 ; boasting excluded, 154 

Seal of the Spirit, the, 64-67 

Sensual indulgences not to be excused, 
377 ; those who practise them will 
experience God’s wrath, 378; they 
ought to be exposed and reproved, 
382 

Separation between the Jewish and 
Gentile world done away with, 169- 
173; by abolition of the Mosaic 
economy, 178; in order to their 
being united in Christ, 178; and 
made one, 180; with equal privileges, 
220-222 

Slave, the; his condition described, 
445-446 ; his duties and vices, 447 ; 
his conduct, how influenced by Chris- 
tian motives, 451 

Sojourner, scriptural usage of word, 
189 

Song ; a service to be rendered to God, 
399-405 

Spirit, the Holy; why so named? 
65-66 


Spirit, the Holy; seals believers, 
66-68, 356 ; ought not to be grieved, 
355 ; his work in the soul, 244-247 ; 
is the source of revelation, 219 

Spiritual, as respects blessings, its 
signification, 13-15 

Stranger, Scriptural usage of word, 
189 


TEACHER, office of Christian, 303 
Temperance, duty of, 395 
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Temple of the Lord, believers so 
named, 203 

Thanksgiving enjoined, 373 

Theft condemned, 350 

Tribulations not to be succumbed to, 
238; but gloried in, 239 

Truth, the, gospel so characterised, 63 

Truth ; to be strictly practised, 347 


Usiquity of Christ, Lutheran dogma 
of, 99, 115, 297 

Unbelievers — spiritually dead, 117; 
children of disobedience, 129 

Uncharitableness forbidden, 357 

Uncircumcision, the, who thereby 
designated, 162 

Union, the mystic, of Christ and His 
people ; its analogy to the human 
relation of marriage, 425~435 

Unity of knowledge ; a future perfec- 
tion of the Church, 311-312 


INDEX. 


Unity of Spirit inculcated, 272-277 
Unregenerated, the; their character 
and condition, 128-139 


VALEDICTION, the, 482 to end. 


WARFARE, the Christian’s, 457 and 
foll. pp. ; the scene of the conflict, 
462 

Wife's, the, subjection to her husband, 
407-413 ; the reason and manner of 
it, 408, 411-413; reverence to her 
husband, 436 

Wisdom, Divine, manifested in the 
plan of redemption, 232 

Word of God, the, the 
weapon, 473 

Works, good, the fruit and end of 
faith, not the cause of it, 157-160 


Christian 
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